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CHAP.  XXXU. 

General  election,^^Meeting'  of  parliament'^'-and  commenci^ 
mentvf  Mr.  Pittas  administration.-^The  king*s  speech.-'^ 
State  of  the  empire  when  Mr.  Pitfs  ministry  commenced, 
^-^bjects  which  he  proposes  to  pursue.-'^First  efforts 
directed  to  ^nance. — Bill  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling. 
^Commutation  act.*-^Arguments  against  and  for  it.--^ 
Regulation  on  duties  for  British  spirits. — Preliminary 
motions  for  the  relief  of  the  East  India  company. ^-^Bill 
for  the  regulation  of  India,' — Arguments  against  i^.— 
Arguments  for  it. — Comparison  of  the  two  bills  as 
resulting  from  the  characters  of  their  authors.'-^^Debate 
on  the  Westminster  election.*^- Mr.  Dundas  proposes  the 
restoration  of  the  forfeited  estates.*^ A  ktrv  passed  for 
that  purpose. — Labours  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  investigating  the 
public  accounts. — Supplies, — Loan  and  Taxes.^^^ssion 
closes. 

BY  dissolving  the  parliament,  his  majesty  virtu-    CHAP, 
ally  asked  the    question,  Pid  your   late   representatives  ^^^^L 
speak  your  sense,  or  not?  If  they  did,  you  will  reelect      ,734^ 
them ;  if  not,  you  will  choose  others.     Thus  interrogated,  Jjf  °^™* 
the  greater  part:of  the  people  answered.  No;  and  a  very 
'  considerable  majority  of  members  friendly  to  Mr.  Pitt  was 
returned.     As  far  as  .popular  opinion  can  be  a  test  of 
either  merit  or  demerit,  it  was  decidedly  favourable  to  the 
minister,  and  inimical   to   his  opponeitts.     The   gent^ral 
conduct  of  Mr.  Fox  often  has  been  errenecnxsly  «ttimatetf 
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CHAP,  by  those  who  considered  defects,  without  comprehending 
^i^^^yr^'  *^®  excellencies  of  his  plans,  acts,  and  character ;  but  never 
i784v  ^^s  he  less  popular  than  after  his  India  bill  ai^d  contest 
ContestVor  ^^^^  ^^^  sovereign.  Still,  however,  he  retained  great 
Westmin-  favour  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  West- 
influence  of  minster,  and  his  election  was  the  most  noted  of  any  that 
fa^'^^'**  occurred  for  the  new  parliament.  The  candidates  were, 
lord  Hood,  who  had  so  eminently  distinguished  himself 
with  Rodney,  Mr.  Fox,  and  sir  Cecil  Wr^ty ;  of  whom  the 
two  last  were  the  late  members.  Wrav  had  been  origi- 
naRy  chosen  through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Fox,  but  now 
abandoned  that  gentleman  and  joined  lord  Hood.  For 
several  days,  Mr.  Fox  was  superior  to  either  of  his  com- 
petitors ;  but  his  majority  afterwards  rapidly  decreased, 
and  he  became  inferior  to  sir  Cecil  Wray,  who  was  far  sur- 
passed by  the  naval  candidate.  On  the  11th  day  of  the 
poll  he  was  three  hundred  and  eighteen  behind  Wray :  but 
an  interference  now  took  place  that  changed  the  face  of 
^{airs.  A  lady  of  very  high  rank,  still  more  eminent  for 
beauty  than  for  condition,  one  of  our  lovely  countrywomen, 
who  demonstrate  that,  in  celebrating  a  Venus  or  a 
Helen,  poets  do  not  exceed  nature  and  experience,  warmly 
interested  herself  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Fox^  with  a  suc- 
cess far  beyond  the  hopes  of  the  favoured  candidate. 
Animated  by  personal  friendship,  and  inspired  with  an 
ardent  zeal  fbr  what  she  conceived  to  be  a  public  benefit, 
this  exalted  woman  undertook  a  personal  canvass  in  favour 
of  the  losing  candidate,  and  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  any 
inconveniences  of  the  pursuit,  or  by  the  strictures  of  the 
opposite  party  upon  active  efforts  which  were  so  efficacious 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  object.  Many  voters  indeed, 
tb^gh  far  from  approving  of  Mr.  Fox's  political  princi- 
ples and  conduct,  could  not  withstand  the  fascinating 
eloquence  of  so  impressive  an  iadvoeate ;  they  might  have 
^f^8isted  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  brilliant  genius  of  an 
Enikine  or  a  Slieridan,  but  could  not  withstand  the  brilliant 
eyes  of  the  dutchess :  these  two  great  masters  of  the 
pathetic  might  have  in  vain  attempted  to  canvass  for  their 
brother  orator ;  persuasion  sat  on  the  lips  and  dimpled  in 
the  smiles  of  the  beautiful  Devonshire,  pleading  for  her 
brother  whig.     Persons  too  caUous  to  yFcld  to  the  applica- 
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tion  of  beauty,  were  not  without  other  avenues  to  their    CHAP, 
hearts^  to  whith  the  fair  friend  of  Mr.  Fox  did  not  fail  to  ^^^^^^^^J. 
apply  witl\eflFect.     The  candidate  himself,  extremely  well      ^yg^ 
qualified  for  cooperating  with  the  efforts  of  his  friends,  ? 
wastjctter  known  to  the  lower  and  more  numerous  classes 
of  Westminster  electors,  than  any  other  eminent  person 
existing.      He  was  naturally  open,  frank,  unassuming,  and 
popular  in  his  manners,  politically  attended  all  the  public  • 

meetings,  and  associated  upder  the  appearance  of  most 
intimate  familiarity  with  tavernkeepers,  mechanics,  and 
tradesmen,  and  was,  by  a  great  number  belonging  to  theso 
classes;  regarded  with  the  warmest  affection.  He  was, 
besides,  connected  with  many  of  the  principal  inhahitants, 
whose  personal  exertions  and  influence  were  strenuously 
employed  in  his  favour.  ,  After  a  c;ontest  of  forty  days, 
Mr.  Fox  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  superior ;  but  a 
scrutiny  being  demanded  by  sir  Cecil  Wray,  and  granted 
by  the  high  bailiff,  a  return  was  not  made*  The  orator, 
however,  having  been  chosen  by  Scottish  boroughs,  had  a 
voice  in  parliament.* 

The  16th  of  May  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  ^^*'^H  ^^ 
the  new  parliament,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt,  not  twenty-five  and  com- 
years  of  age,  may^  \ye  properly  said  to  have  commenced  mentof 
the  chief  executorial   direction  of   British    affairs.      The  ^•.^^* 
probable  conduct  of  a   man  in  office  depends   ppon  his  admioistrt- 
talents,  dispositions,  and  habits,  combined  with  the  state  of 
affairs  relative  to  his  erri^loyment^  and  his  own  clear  and 
full  comprehension  of  its  nature,  objects,  means,  and  duties. 
If  a  minister  takes  an  exact  and  complete  survey  of  the 
actual  condition  of  a  nation,  and  rises  to  general  views  of 

a  The  writer  was  one  day  present  at  this  celebrated  eJeotion,  and 
being  recently  come  to  Lowlon,  >vas  forcibly  struck  with  the  free  and  easy 
terms  on  which  some  of  the  lower  adherents  of  Mr.  Fox,  especially  a  party  of 
butchers,  accosted  a  personage  of  his  transcendent  siipenorit\'.  It  was  ^l0t  with 
the  veneration  due  to  so  exlraonVmai'y  talents  from  any  rank,  that  those  persons 
of  the  very  humblest  addressed  Charles  James  Fox  ;» it  was  the  endearing  terms  of 
fond  comrades,  on  a  footing  of  perfect  ctjuality :  "  Charles 'my  sweet  boy  ;  God 
•*  bless  your  black  fhee !  do-not  be  afniid,  ray  lad,  we  are  yonrfinends  f'  The 
writer  recollects,  the  same  day,  to  have  heanl  aA'ery.open  avowal  of  corruption. 
Being  in  a  bookseller^s  shop  in  Covent  Garden,  a  woman,  who  it  seems  was  a 
neighbour,  coming  in,  was  asked  by  the  master  of  the  honsc,  If  her  husband  had 
polled  ?  Mo,  she  answered ;  vve  are  told,  votes  will  bear  a  higher  price  next  week ! 
The  circumstances  of  this  election,  ina  city  wherein  votes  ate  so  general,  and  of 
another  in  the  same  place  four  years  after,  are  by  no  mea^is  favourable  to  the 
doctrine  of  certain  political  reformists,  that  iiniversat  suffrage  would  promote  m- 
spcctability  and  independence  of  elections. 
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CHAP,  the  chief  constituents  of  national  prosperity,  bestowing 
application  and  perseverance  either  in  the  removal  of  evil 
or  promotion  of  good,  he  must  produce  much  greater  bene- 
fit to  the  state,  than  he  who  regards  and  pursues  only 
a  part.     * 

The  chief  constituents    of    nlitional    prosperity  are, 
first,  the  means  of  subsistence,  through  agriculture,  mines, 
fisheries,  manufactures,  and  commerce  :  secondly,  defence 
in  military  and  naval  strength,  for  securing  those  advan- 
tages ;  comprehending  also,  connexions  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, when  conducive  either  to  benefit  or  security  ;  third- 
ly, the  preservation    and  improvement    of  that  physical 
and  moral  character,  which  is  best  fitted  for  retslining  and 
promoting  the  advantages ;  this  head  requires  the  encou- 
ragement of  useful  and  liberal  arts,  and  in  every  civilized 
and    enlightened  country  the  promotion    of  science  and 
literature  ;  fourthly,  the  gratification  of  prevalent  habits 
of  comfort  and  enjoyments,  as  far  as  depends  upon  gov- 
ernment, unless  restriction  be  necessary    for   the  public 
good,  and    the  liberty  of  the  subject,    without  which,   to 
generous  and  independent  spirits,  no  other  blessing  of  life 
can  aiTord   perfect  enjoyment;   fifthly,  subsidiary   to    the 
rest,  is  provision    for  the  continuance  of  these,  as  far  as 
human   foresight  can  extend.**     A  statesman  of  consum- 
mate wisdom  may   bestow  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of 
attention  on  one  or  another  of  these  constituents,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ;   but  such  a*minister  will  have  them 
all  in  his  view.      The   peculiar   situation  of  Britain,  ex- 
hausted  by  the  enormous  expenses   of  her   late  ruinous 
war,  and  loaded  with  an  immense  public    debt,  rendered 
the  proixiotion  of  trade  and  improvement  of  finance  the  ' 
most  immediately  urgent  objects  of  legislative  and  minis- 
terial consideration.      Besides,  at  this  time,  the  study  of 
political  economy  occupied  the  greater  number  of  scholars, 
moral  and  political  phalosophers^  and  almost  every  able  and 
informed  senator   and    statesman.       Such  disquisitions, 
originating  in  French   ingenuity,  had   been  corrected,  en- 

b  This  Riialysis  the  reader  will  perceive  to  be  abridged  from  Gillies'fi  Frede- 
ric, which  appears  to  the  author  to  exhibit  a  much  juster  and  more  comprehen- 
sive estimate  of  national  advantage,  than  those,  either  of  writers  or  counsellor^ 
n^ho  should  consider  mere  opulence,  either  private  or  public^  or  the  a^regftte 
of  both}  as  the  tests  of  national  prosperity. 
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larged,  and  digested  into  a  grand  system,  by  British  ex*  CHAF. 
perience,  knowledge,,  and  deduQtion*  Adam  Smith  was  .^^^.^^^^^ 
the  framer  of  commercial  science  and  the  consequent  in-  ^j^^ 
culcations  ;  and  his  estimable  work,  indeed,  was  become 
the  text  book  of  political  economists  in  the  closet,  the 
cabinet,  and  senatie,  ^A  very  eminent  writer  often  gives 
a  tone  and  fashion  to  the*  subjects  which  he  treats,  that 
procures  them  an  attention,  perhaps  greater  than  may  be 
j^stified  by  their  comparative  value  among  the  various 
pursuits  of  life  and  constituents  of  happiness.  Dwelling 
on  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  both 
theorists  and  politicians,  by  too  exclusive  attention  to  that 
one  subject,  have  frequently  been  led  into  tax  imagination 
that  the  supreme  constituent  of  naticHial  good  was  opu- 
lence j  an  idea  totally  inconsistent  with  a  knowledge  of 
human  powers  and  enjoyments,  the  experience  of  happi* 
ness  and  the  history  of  nations,*^  This  very  high  estima- 
tion ^pi  wealth,  as  the  supreme  excellence  of  a  country, 
cooperated  with  the  mercantile  character,  so  prevalent  in 
Britain,  and  many  in  the  various  departments  of  active 
(especially  trading)  life  considered  commerce  and  finanee 
as  the  principal  objects  of  executorial  conduct.  \  Mr.  Pitt, 
though  too  enlarged  in  his  views  to  admit  that  opinion  in 
the  common  extent,  yet  regarding  trade,  and  especially 
revenue,  as  most  immediately  urgent  in  forming  his  plans 
for  the  first  session  of  the  new  parliament,  directed  his 
mind  chiefly  to  commerce  and  finance,  and  these  consti- 
tute the  principal  subjects  of  his  majesty's  introductory 
!lpee^h  to  parliament. 

The  new  parliament  being  met,  Mr.  Gornwall  was  ^The  tog's 
chosen  speaker,  and  on  the  19th,  his  majesty  opened  the 
session  by  a  speech  from  the  throne;  he  declared  the* 
high  satisfaction  with  which  he  met  his  parliament,  after 
having  recurred  in  so  important  a  moment  tb  the  sense  of 
his  people.  He  entertained  a  just  and  confident  reliance, 
that  the  assembly  was  animated  with  the  sentiments  of 
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o  Compare,  for  instance,  the  Greeks  and  Perdaos,  the  Romans  and  Cartha*. 
ginians,  the  Europeans  an<l  Hindoos.  The  heroes  sent  bj,  povei-U'  fi-om  the 
>iorfh,  to  the  dastardly  and  enervated  defender^  of  the  riches  of  the  south. 
These,  in  the  monuments  of  Gillies,  of  Fergusson,  and  laibbom,  show  how  false- 
ly a  political  reasoner  would  conclude,  wh®  &tiould  measure  national  glory  and 
happiBc^  by  national  receipts. 
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« 
CHAP,    loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  constitutioni  which  had  been 
^^,^^,'    8o  fully  manifested  in  every  part  of  the   kingdom.     The 
178^      objects  particularly  recommended  to  their  auention,  were 
the  alarming^  progress   of  frauds  in  the  revenue,  the  fra- 
ming of  such  commercial  regulations  as  were  immediate- 
ly necessary,  and   the  providing  for  the  good  government 
of  our  possessions  in  the  East  Ificlies#      Upon  this  subject 
parliament   would  not  lose  sight  of  the   effect  which  the 
measures   they  adopted  might  have  on  our  own  constitu- 
tion, and  our  dearest  interests  at  home.      He  had  no  wish 
bu*' to  consult  the  prosperity  of  his -people,  by  a  constant 
attention  to  ever)'  object  of .  national  concern,  by  an  uni- 
form adherence  to  the  true  principles  of  our  free  constitu- 
tion, and   by  supporting  and  maintaining  in  their  just  ba- 
lance   the    rights    and   privileges  of  every  branch  of  the 
legislature.      An  address  conformable  to  the  speech  hav- 
ing-been  moved,  a  debate  arose  on  the  expressions  of  gra- 
titude to  the   king,   for   having  dissolved  the  late  parlia- 
ment :  and    an  amendment  was    proposed,   to  leave  out 
such  parts  of  the  address  as  referred  to  that  subject,  whkh 
was  negatived   by   a  great   majority.      As   his  m9J«;8ty'8 
speech  implied  a  censure  of  the   former  parliament,   and 
particularly  of  Mr.  Fox's -East  India  bill,  Mr.  Burke  un- 
dertook the  justification  of  opposition    and  the  censure  of 
their  adversaries,  and  on  the  14th  of  June  made  a  motion 
for  an  address  to  the   king,  representing  and  vindicating 
the  proceedings   of  the  last  parliament,   and   criminating 
the  present  ministers.     The  remonstrance^  dwelt  particu- 
larly on  the  rectitude  and  expedience  of  the  late  East  In- 
dia bill,  and  on  the  dreadful  consequences  likely  to  ensue 
from  the   dissolution*     Though  both  the  speech  and  pro- 
posed statement  were  replete  with  ingenuity,  yet  the  main 
arguments  being  necessarily  a  repetition  of  what  had  beeti 
frequently  urged   before,  the  motion  was  negatived  with- 
out a  division.      Firmly  established   as  the  minister,  sup- 
ported by  the  people  through   their  recently  appointed  re- 

d  He  said,  he  intciifled  his  motion  as  an  epitaph  on  his  debarred  friend,  the 
llist  parliaH?eiit ;  that  he  h«d,  on  som^  occasions,  written  long  epitaphs  to  the 
memory  of  lho»e  tiui|  he  lion4)ure(i  and  respected  ;  and,  oti  the  present  occa- 
sion, he  ch')se  to  Ibllow  the  corpse  to  the  sepulchre,  and  go  through  the  cere- 
mony of  SHving,  *^  as}>es  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  dust,"  in  sure  and  certain  hope, 
tht*oi>^h  tlic  nu  :it  6l  the  go  )d  works  of  the  last  parliament,  that  it  would  ha\c 
a  glorious  and  joyful  resurrection,  and  become  immortal. 
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preeentatives,  aa  well  as  chosen  by  the  king',  Mr.  Pitt  w^    CHAF. 
called  to  exercise  his  talents  for  performing  the  duties  of   ^^'^"• 
so  arduous  a  situation.     Although  a  year  and  a  half  had      ^^^ 
now  elapsed  since  the  concluision  of  peace,  the  contentions 
of  party  had  hitherto  prevented  the  adoption  of  any  effec- 
tual measures  to  recover  tlie  country  from  the  miserable 
state,  to  which  it  had   been  reduced  by  an  expensive  and 
ruinous  w^r.     Commerce  was  still  stagnant^  the  national 
credit  depressed,  and  the  funds,  after  .an  interval  of  peac4^  ♦ 

at  the  lowest  price  of  war  ;  the  public  income  unequal  to 
the  expenditure  even  in    its    full  amount,  was  at  present 
greatly  diminished  by  fraud  ;  and  our  important  concernd 
in  India  without  any   effectual  plan  of  beneficial  arrange- 
ment: the  country,  so  situated,  required  the  efforts  of  the  statfet?^ 
minister   to  raise  drooping  credit ;  to  revive  the  funds  ;  ^hen"\ir^ 
to  promiote  the  just  and  beneficial  government  of  India  j  Htt's  mm* 
to  improve  the  income,  by  suppressing  fraudulent  deduc-  ^^ 
tion,  and  by  positive  additions  ;  to  stimulate  the  national 
industry,  ;enterprise,  and  skill,  to  the  highest  improvement 
of  our  mercantile   capability ;  and  to   promote  manufac- 
tures and   commerce^  the  sources   of  public  and  private 
wealth*     Such  were   the  objects  to  which,  partly  the  cir-  Objects  ^ 
cumstances  of  the  country,  and  partly  the  prevalent  opin-  proposes 
ion  of  the  times,  called   the   attention  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  to  pursuer 
was  just  commencing  an  administration  long  and  impor- 
tant ;  in  which  the  counsels  and  conduct  oi  the  minister, 
whether  wise   or  unwise,   right  or    wrong,    stamp    the 
history  q|!  these  realms,   their  dependencies  and  connex- 
ions, for  the.  last  sixteen  years  of>  the  eighteenth  century ; 
an  era  more  awfully   momentous,   involving  greater  and 
more   extensive   interests  of  edlighteiied,   energetic,  and 
efficacious  Man,  than  any  century  in  the  annals  of  human 
nature. 

The  first  ministerial  efforts  of  Mr.  Pitt  were  directed  to  His  first 

/»  .-n    r  %  11  •  ^  efforts  are 

finance.  Before  he  proceeded  to  new  imposts,  or  new  directed t« 
y^gulations  for  the  advancement  of  revenue,  he  atten^pted  fi*»*o«- 
tp  render  the  present  taxes  as  productive  as  possible,  by 
preventing  the  defalcations  of  fraud.  He  had  bestowed 
very  great  pains  in  collecting  information  respecting  the 
yarious  subjects,  modes,  and  details  of  smuggling.  The 
former  ministers  having  also  in  view  the  suppression  ©f 
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eHAP.    this  unlawful  traffic,  had  in  the  last  session  proposed  a' 
committee  for  inquiring  into  those  illicit  practices ;  thre<^ 


1784.      reports  were  delivered,  containing  very  ample  materials ; 
and  Mr.  Eden,  chairman  of  the  committee,  having  em- 
ployed his  usual  industry  and  acuteness  in  investigating 
these  minute  and  complicated  topics,  had  moved  the  fol* 
lowing  resolution,  declaratory  of  the  result.    That  the  it« 
licit  practice  had  greatly  increased  ;  the  public  revenue 
was  annually  defrauded  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  two 
millions  ;  and  these  enormities  and  national  losses  merited 
Biilforthe  the  early  and  serious  attention  of  the  legislature.     Sdoh 
of  gmuyg-  "  Mitr  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  the  subjects  of 
^^'         these  reports,  and  of  the  laws  in  being  for  the  prevention 
of  smuggling,  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
;  house.     On  the  second  of  June,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 

chequer moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  more 
effectual  prevention  of  smuggling.  The  objects  of  the 
proposition  were,  t6  extend  the  bounds  of  the  hovering 
laws,  which  had  limited  the  distance  from  shore  within 
which  seizures  could  be  made  ;  to  prevent  ships  from  car- 
rying arms,  without  a  license  from  the  admiralty ;  smug- 
gling ships  once  captured  were  never  to  be  returned; 
ships  of  a  certain  description  adapted  to  smuggling,  were 
never  to  be  built;  and  clearances  were  to  be  regulated,  so 
as  to  prevent  ships  clearing  out  in  b^Udst,  and  afterwards 
going  on  the  smuggling  trade.  In  the  progress  of  the  biH,  a 
variety  of  improvements  were  suggested ;  arid  after  consi- 
derable discussion,  it  passed  into  a  law. 

Among  various  articles  of  illicit  trade,  the  principal 
-  commodity  was  tea.  It  had  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee pti  smuggling,  that  only  five  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  tea  were  sold  annually  by  tht  East 
India  company,  whereas  the  annual  consumption  of  the 
kingdom  was  believed  to  exceed  twelve  millions;  so  that 
the  contraband  traffic  in  this  article  was  mbre  than  douUe 
^ommotft-  the  leffal.  The  remedy  which  the  ministers  devised  foTf^ 
this  evil,  was  to  lower  the  duties  on  tea  to  so  small  an 
amount,  ajs  to  make  the  profit  inadequate  to  the  risk.  In 
this  trade  the  rate  of  freight  and  insurances  to  the  shore 
was  about  {25  perqjcnt.,  and  the  insurance  on  the  inland 
cjirriage  about  tO  per  cent*  more ;  in  all  ZS  per  cent* 
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The  duly  en  ti^,  as  it  theustood^  was  about  50  per  cent*;    chap. 
%Q  that  the  smuggler  had  an  advantage  over  the  fair  dca-  ^^^^^^ 
ler  of  15.  .per, cent.      As  this  regulaHon  would  cause     i^g^ 
a  de^ciency  in  the  revenue  of  about  600,0001.  per  annum. 
he.  proposed  to  make  good  the  same  by  an  additional  win* 
d«w  tax*     This  tax  (he  said)  would  not.be  felt  as  an  ad- 
diuooal  burden,  but  .ought  to  be  cQusidered  as  a  commup' 
tattan^And  would  prove  favourable  to  the  subject.^     B^ 
the  principal  benefit  which  he  expected  from  this  measure, 
was  the  absolute;  ruin  of  the  smuggling  trade,  which  sub* 
aiated  almost  entirely  pn  the  profit  of  their  teas.»  Another 
benefit  would  be,  the  timely  and  necessary  relief  it  would 
afford  to,  the  East  (nclia  company.     By   this  regulation 
they  would  find  a  vent  for  thirteen,  instead  of  five,  millfont 
of  pounds  of  tea  and  would  be  enabled  to  employ  tw^pnty  , 
jEnore  large   ships  in  their  service. .    This   was  the  bill 
since  ^p  well  known  under  ^the  tide  of  the  Commutation 
Act.  % 

Opvositic^n  in  both  houses  denied  this  tax  to  be  Afgu- 
commutative  ;  tea,  though  a  commodity,  of  general  use,  ^^  ^^ 
still,  was  an  article  of  luxury;  whereas  the  admission  of  for  it. 
light  into  houses  was  indispensably  necessary;  and  thus 
all  perso^,  whether  they  drank  tea  or  not,  were  compel- 
led to  pay  a  tax.  The  g^in  to  the  company  might  be 
considerable,  but  must  be  c^erived  from  the  people,  with* 
jout  any  retumj  the  present  was  a  n^w  and  positive  tax, 
and.  npt  a  substitution  of  one  for  another.  This  bill  was 
farther  censured,  as  a  measure  of  finance;  tea,  it  was 
said,  wasi  A  niost  eligible  ^object  for  taxation,  which  pro- 
duced to  the  revenue  near  a  million  sterling  annually.  If 
Q^ce  given  up,  it  could  never  be  recovered,  and  five  times 
.the  quantity  of  tea  consumed  yearly  chat  had  formerly  been 
used,  by  the  new  duty  would  not  produce  an  equal  reve- 
nue. It  was  farther  contended,  that  it  would  not  affect 
the  suppression  of  illicit  traffic ;  the  price  of  tea,  on  the 
4  continent  was  7  1-2  per  cent,  cheaper  than  at  the  compa* 
ny's  sales,  and  5  per  cent,  was  allowed  to  the  company ; 

e  A  house  (he  said),  fof  instance,  of  nine  windows,  which  would  be  nt- 

4edat  10s.  6d.,  imght  be  supposed  to  oonsnme  s^ven  pounds  of  tea ;  the  difl^r- 

.  enee  between  the  old  duties  on  which,  and  the  new  duty  proposed,  might  at 

ai^  average  amount  to  tl.  56.  lOd. ;  so  Chat  sitoh  a  &l2iiiy  would  pan  by  the  «qii1p 

£a?atation  I5s.  4d»  %.  ' 
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CHAP,  these  added  to.the  12  1-2  per  cent,  duty,  it  was  assertedJ 
^^^.^^."^  would  be  a  aufficieat  compeosation  for  all  the  ri«ks  iticur- 
1784.  ^^^  ^y  ^^^  smuggler.  Mr.  Pitt  combatted  these  objectipcts : 
he  denied  that  tea  was  a  certaio  and  permanent  object 
of  revenue ;  the  present  state  of  finance  and  public  credit 
did  not  perniit  him  to  bartier  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty  : 
he  was  obliged  to  se^ectan  object  on  which  he  could  build  the 
most  entire  and  confident  expectation ;  and  with  the  iavalu- 
able  benefits  that  would  result  from  this  measure  to  the  pub*  • 
lie,  notwithstanding  the  indusitry  with  which  popular  odium 
was  attempted  to  be  stirred  up  against  it,  he  was  ready  to 
risk  any  unpopularity  whijch^it  might  occasion.  The  bill 
was  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  forty -eight 
to  forty.  ... 

^eMlatioft  ,^  THiED  bill  was  alsopassecl  into  a  law  for  theiregu- 
'^^  B  iti^h  '^^^^^  ^^  duties  upon  British  spirits,  and  to  discontinue 
ipirits.  during  a  limited  time  certain  imposts  upon  rum  and  spirits 
imported  from  the  West  Indies.  These  three  bills  com- 
prehended the  who]e  plan  of  Mr.  Pitt  upon  the  subject  of 
smuggling,  as  far  as  it  was  now  submitted  tp  parhanaent. 
The  eifect  of  the  sqheme  for  preventing  contraband  trade, 
including  several  improvements  which  subsequent  experi* 
ence  devised,  has  been  almost  the  annihilation  of  that  spe- 
cies of  fraud,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  revenue^  and  of 
morals.  The  cojpfimutation  act  being  misinterpreted  and 
misrepresented  both  by  ignorance  and  Sophistical  ingenu- 
ity, caused  at  first  some  dissatisfaction;  that,  however,, was 
not  of  long  continuance,  and  the  additional  duty  on  win-^ 
dows  came  to  be  paid  without  reluctance. 
Preiimi-  MEANWHILE  E^ast  India  affairs  occupied  the  attentioa 

twm  ft>r'    of  ^^^  minister  and  parliament ;  a  committee  was  appointed 
*fV^p^^    to  collect  information ;  and  its  report  being  presented  was 
India  com-  taken  luto  consideration  by   a  committee   of  the    whole 
pa»y«         house.     A  bill  was  proposed,  for  enabling  the  company  to 
make  a  half  yearly  dividend  at  the.  rate  of  eight  per  cent, 
for  the  year,  and  passed  both  houses,  with  considerable, 
opposition  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  which  it  was  said  that 

f  Visitors  of  the  ■w$tering  places,  or  other  parts  of  the  coast,  who  have  con- 
versed with,  eklerly  or  ijniddleaged  -watermen,  or  any  kind  of  seafaring  men,  in 
those  places,  must  have  perceived  that  they  considered  smuggling,  heretofore 
tbeir  most  hicrative  occupation,  as  haying  received  its  death  hlow  from  the 
K»nds  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
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the  company's  affairs  could  .not  afford  such  a  dividend.^   CKAP. 
On  the  second  of  July,  Mr.  Pitt  mtroduced  a  bill  for  the  ^^^H^ 
relief  of  the  company  :  this  proposition,  was  to  alloiv  the      ^^^ 
Gompany  a  further  respite  of  duties  due   to  the  exche- 
quer,  to  enabler  them  to.  accept  bills  beyond  the  amount 
prescribed  by  former  acts  of  parliament,  and  to  establish 
their  future  dividends.     The   proposed  ijndulgcnce  was, 
that-the  duties  now  due  should  be  paid  by  instalments,  at 
Midsummer  and  Christmas  17^5,     The  principle  of  the 
projected  accommodation,  was  the  sdlvency  of  the  compa-    ' 
ny  at  the  specified  terms.     Mr.  Pitt,   in  supporting  the 
measure,  informed  the  house,  that  from  the  late  inquiries 
which  he  had  made  into  the  state  of  the  company's  finan- 
ces^ and  from  t^e  very  ample  and  satisfactory  accounts 
he  had  obtained,  he  had  no  room  to  admit  the  remotest 
idea,  that  they  would  not,  at  the  period  he  had  mentioned 
be  able-  to  fulfil   every   engagement.      India  would  now 
enjoy   peace,   and    parliament  would   enforce  the  active 
economy  which  the  present  state  of  affairs  so  strongly  re- 
commended ;  a  few  years  of  tranquillity,  and  a  system  of 
exertion  and  frugality,   would  render  our   Indian  posses- 
sions affluent  ami  prosperous.     Opposition  doubted   the 
favourable  prospect  of  the  company's  affairs,  and  objected 
to  the  relief  proposed.      A  question  was  started.  Whether 
or  not  parliament,  by  authorizing  acceptances  of  bills  guar- 
anteed their  validity  ?  Mr.    Pitt  contended  that  they  did 
not ;   Mr.  Fox  that  they  did,  at  least  so  far  as  to  pledge 
the  national  honour  to  their  responsibility,  by  allowing 
the  acceptance  which  they  had  a  right  to  restrain.     The 
sanctions  of  parliament  impressed  the  public  with  an  opin- 
ion of  their  goodness,  and  established  their  credit.     Mr. 
Dundasiillusitrated  the  subject,  by  reminding  the  house  of 
the  ctrcumstances  in  which  the  restriction  had  originated. 
By  the  regulating  bill  of  If 73,  the  public  were  to  come  in 
for  a  share  in   the  profits  of    the  company :   in  order, 
therefore  to  prevent  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  their 
profits  to  the  payment  of  bills  that  might  be  fraudulently 
tent  over  from  India,  it  had  been  thought  necessary  to  re- 
Strain 'the  amount  of  those  bills;  coixsequently,  when  a 
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.caiAP.  pariiament  ^oudd  consent  to  the  acceptance  ^  b^ls  to  a 

^JE^^^  greater  amount,  it  resigned,  in  hehaif  of  the  public,  so 

1784     T^^^^  of  the  national  claim  to  the  dividends^as  was  secu* 

red  to  them  by  the  bill  of  1773*      The  biU^iassed  with* 

dut  a  division. 

.  These  measures  were  preparatory  atid  subordiimte  to 
the  bill  of  the  minister  for  the  government  ^f  India,  which 
he  now  introduced,  similar  in  object  and  principle  to  the 
scheme  that  he  had  proposed  in  January^ but  more  detail- 
ed jn  its  provisions,  and  more  extensive  in^ita  applicn^ons. 
Bill  for  the  On  the  6th  of  July,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  his  bill  for  the 
S^da?'^  better  regulation  of  India  s  in  >  his  prefatory  oratimi  he 
stated  the  magnitude  of  the  subject;  and  described  the 
vast  accession  of  power  which  the  wealth  of  India  had 
for  a  series  of  years  added  to  the  empire  of  Great  Britain : 
our  former  opulence  was  owing  to  the  prudent  maiu^^ 
tnent  of  our  commercial  concerns ;  and  our  future  hopes 
depended  on  the  judicious  regulations  that  were  now  to 
be  introduced  for  the  government  of  that  country.  The 
leading  object  was  to  correct  and  restrain  abases,  remedj^ 
evils,  improve  the  condition  of  British  India,  and.thereb]B 
augment  t]ie  opulence  and  prosperity  of  this  country,  by 
powers  adequate  to  those  important  purposes,  without 
being  so  great  as  to  endanger  the  badance  of  the  con^ 
stitution.  The  bill  undertook  to  institute  a  new  system 
of  government  at  home,  and  to  regulate  the  different  pre^ 
sidencies  abroad;  to  provide  for  the  happiness  of  the 
natives,  and  to  put  an  end  to  their  misunderstandings 
V  and  controversies ;  to  establish  a  new  judicature  for  try- 
ing offences  committed  in  India,  and  by  strictness  of  gov« 
ernment  to  prevent  delinquency*  The  proposed  change 
at  home  was  nearly  the  same  that  has  appeared  in  th# 
parrative.^  It  proposed  to  leave  the  managenient  of 
commercial  affairs  to  the  company,  and  to  vest  the  territo- 
rial possessions  in  a  board- of  control.  Abroad  the  sq.* 
preme  council  and  governor  general  were  to  have  an 
absolute  power  of  originating  orders  to  the  inferior  pre- 
sidencies, in  cases  that  did  not  interfere  with  the  direc* 
tioQs  already  received  from  Britain,  and  of  suspending 

h  See  t6I»^  c^p.  xxxL 
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mendberd  of  the  other  coancils  in  case  of  disobedience*.  CHAP. 
The'  supreme  goversment  wh»  restrained  from  oAensive  a^^^^V 
war  or  aliifoices,  without  orders  from  home ;  die  subordi*  ^^^ 
nase*  setdtmentft  were  prohibited  from  forming  even  de- 
fensive treaties,  but  with  a  conditional  clause,  which 
%pottld  render  their  permaneney  dependent  on  the  ratifica- 
tioa  t>f  the  governor  general;  the  set;vants  of  the  com- 
pany were  required  to  transmit  ^accounts  of  all  consi« 
defafote  trsmsaetiona  »to  the  council  of  Bengal,  and  the 
supreme  conneil  'to  convey  speedy  intelligence  to  Britain 
of  evtery  important  occurrence.  In  considering  the  com^ 
fort  and  security  of  the^atives,  inquiry  was  ordered  to  be 
instituted  by  the  different  presidencies  into  the  expulsions 
of  hereditary  farmers,  and  tbei  oppi^essive  rents  and  con-' 
tributions^  that  might  have  been  extorted^  and  measure 
wero  directed  to  be  employed  for  their  relief  aiid  future 
tranqufflity.  Various  regulations  were  added,  respecting 
the  dej^ts  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  and  the  rajah  of  Tanjore, 
ID  private  individuals  and  to  the  company.  The  bill  fur<» 
fher  reqttired«an  examination  into  the  dtfierent  establish*- 
ments  bf  the  presidencies,  for  the  purposes  of  retrench*^ 
tinent,  and  an  annual  report  of  the  same  to  be  transmitted 
to  Britain^  The  proposition  also  contained  both  the  de* 
scription  of  delinquencyi.  and  the  judicial  establishments 
fcr  its  cognisance  and  punishments.  Crimes  committed  ' 
by  English  subjeets  in  any  part  of  India,  were  made 
amenable  to  every  British  court  of  justice,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  had  been  comn^ted  in  our  immediate 
ddminipn^.  Presints,  ^sdept  such  as  were  merely  cere- 
monial, were  forbidden  to  be  received,  unless  by  a  coun- 
sellor at  law,  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  or  a  chaplain,  under 
the  penalty  of  confiscation  of  the  present,  and  an  additional 
fihe;^  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Disobedien(:e  of 
orders^  unless  absolutely  necessary,  and  pecuniary  trans- 
actions^ contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  company,  were 
declared  to  be  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  The 
company  were-  forbidden  to  interfere  in  favour  of  any 
person  legally  cof^demned  of  the  above  crimes,  or  to  em- 
ploy him  in  their  service  for  eyer.  The  governors  of  the  se- 
rai presidencies  were  empowered  to  imprison  any  person 
suspected  9f  illicit  corrdlpondence,  and  to   send  him  t9 
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CHAP.  England  if  ihey  judged  it  necessity*  Every'  person  serv 
^^^j^***  ing  in  India  was  required^  within  two  months  after  his 
ir84.  return  to  England,  to  deliver  in  upon  oath  to  the  court  of 
exchequer,  an  inventory  of  his  real  ^nd  personal  estates, 
and  a  copy  thereof  to  the  court  of  directors,  for  the 
inspection  of  the  proprietors  ;  and  should  the  validity 
of  the  account  be  doubted,  on  any  i:omplaint  to  that  effect 
made  by  the  board  of  control,  the  court  of  directors, '  or 
three  proprietors  possessing  India  stock  to  the  amount  of 
1 0,0001  •  conjunctively,  the  court  of  exchequer  were  re- 
quired to  examine  upon  oath  the  person  accused, .  and  to 
imprison  him  until  he  should  have  satisfactorily  answered 
interrogatories.  Neglect  or  concealmenjt  were  to  be  pun- 
ished by  the  imprisonment  of  the  defendant,  -the  forfeiture 
of  ail  his  estates,  both  real  and  personal,  and  an  incapaci- 
ty of  ever  serving  the  company.  For  the  more  speedy  ^nd 
effectual  prosecution  of  persons  in  Great  Britain,  charged 
with  crimes  committed  in  India,  a  court  was  established^ 
to  consist  of  three  judges,  nominated  respectively  by  the 
chancery,  king's  bench,  and  common  pleas,  foi^r  peers  taken 
from  a  list  of  twenty -six,  and  six  commoners  from  a  list  of 
forty  (the  lists  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  from  their  respective 
houses),  a  certain  number  of  whom  should  be  subject  to 
peremptpry  challenge  both  by  th^  prosecutor  and  the  de- 
'  fendant.  The  judgment  of  the  court  was.  to  extend  to 
imprisonment,  fine,  and  incapacity  of  serving  the  company* 
Such  are  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Pitt's  legislative,  executorial 
a|>d  judicial  arrangement  for  the  government  of  India. 
Ai^-  Oppositioj*  reprobated  the  bill,  dn  the  grounds  of 

iiients  ipsufficiency  for  the  regulation  of  India,  and  dangerously 
tke  un,  extending  the  patronage  of  the  crown.  Many  objections 
were  alsp  made  to  particular  clauses ;  the  new  tribunal 
was  said  to  be  in  truth  a  screen  for  delinquents,  siuiee  no 
man  was  to  be  tried  but  on  the  accusation  of  the  company 
or  the  attorney  general;  he  had  only  to  conciliate  govern- 
ment, in  order  to  attain  perfect  security.  The  obligation 
to  swear  to  the  amount  of  property,  and  the  powers  grant^ 
ed  to  the  courts  of  enforcing  interrogatories,  tended  to 
compel  persons. -to  criminate  themselves,  and  were  modks 
of  inquisitorial  proceedings  unktu>wn  to  the  subjects  of 
this  island.     It  was  confidenjUy  4enied  that  there  was  any- 
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necessity  Jbria  afarnltaig  a  depattttre  frohi  the  established   chap. 
principles  a«t ^practic«  of  the  constitution;  and  it  was    ^^^'t- 
therefore  preftutned  diat  it  could'  haveheen  done  with  no    ^'l!^?^ 
o^er  than  a  corfapt.i»cw,  to  dra^the  rich  and  powerful 
sei^rants  of 'the  East  India  company  into  a  dependeifee 
-up(m  the  crown  for  ifa  prafeettion.     Mr.  Fox  directed  the 
ietnm  of  his' ieloquence  agahiat  this  iheasure  of  his  rival* 
*' It  prepares  (^aid  the  orator) -feebleness  at  home  b^  a 
'*'  division  of  pcxwrer;  If  there  be  a  receipt,^  nostrum^  f4r  , 
*f  making  a- weak  governhvdnt^it  is  by  gMng  the  power  M 
^^  contriving  measures .ito  one,  a6d  tl^  nomuiation  of  tht 
*'  persons  whaare  to  es:ecat»  ahem  to  another.     Theories 
-*'  thm  do  not  cofinect  men  with  measures,  are  not -theories 
*'  for  this  world ;  they  arc  chimeras  withtf  which  a  reduce 
*'  may  /divert  his  fancy,  but'  not   principles  i>n  whidk  a 
>S  st^rtesman  would  ioujsd  his  systeai.    But,  say  the  mia^ 
w*'  isters,-^be  negative  provides  against  the    appointment 
.  *''Of  improper  officers.^  the-  commis^oners  have  a  nega-     , 
•*•' tive,*  therefore  they- have,  full  fK>w«<r«     Here  theti  is  the 
.  *'  eomFplete^  annihiiatioti  Off  the  compasvy,  ani!  of  the   so  V 
^^  much  vaunted  chartered  rights.  The  bill  is  a  «cheme  af 
t  ^^  dark  and  delusvve  art,-  and  takes  away  the  claims  of  Iht 
<J'*'  company  by  slow  aod  gradual  sap»    The  first  assumptmi 
♦"  made  by  tbe^  minister,;  is  the  power  of  superinteofd^nce 
."  and  control  and  -what'is  the?*  meanif»g^  of,  this  power? 
"  Does  it  mean^suah  a  supcrintendance  and  control  as  this 
',*'*'  houae.possesses  over  ministers?   No;  for  this  house  has 
"  not  the  power*  of  giving  official  ui^tractioos.      It  is  to 
f^'  be,an.active  control,  it  is  to  originate  meaisures;  and  this 
*Vis  the  ne^tt  step*      At  last^  to  complete  the  invasion,  or- 
"  ders^may  be  secretly  conveyed  to  India- by  the  commis-^ 
,*'  ^ners^atihe  very  mordent  they  were  giving  their  open 
^^  countenance  to  instruotions  to  be  sent  from  the  directoro 
^^  of   an   opposite  tendency.     To    suffer  such  a  scheme 
'*  of  dark  intrigue  will  be  a  farce,  a  child's  play,  and  does 
t'  npt  deserve  the  name  of  a 'government.     To  this  pro- 
"gressiveiand  underhand  scheme,  I  peremptorily  object; 
*'  If  it  were  right  to  vest  the  powers  of  the  court  of  direc- 
*'  torsio  a  board  of  privy  counsellors,  at  any  rate  it  sliould 
**  be  done  openly.    A  £^eat  nation  ought  never  to  descend 
•  to  gradual  and  insidious  oiicroaclwneht*     Let  them  do 
Vol.111.  C 


le  nmwBxot 

CHAP.   ^^  what  fhty  wished  for  explicUly,  Mid  4k9W  the  coaspany, 
xx^  It.    t4  ^1,^^  ^Y»t  they  dare  to  do,4htty  dar«>4!D  jdnify." 

Thk  minister  dcdbted  his  SOi^victiDiv  thut  die  ovdi« 
nsry  courts  of  jnstide  wefe  inadefBttte  to  /the  rognisa&ce 
^Sff -itidtan  deKniiuenty ;  aad  that  there  were  manyxrimes 
ccmimtted  th«r^,  (or  which  thb somteos'lawhad provided 
4tio  redress :  at  the  same  time*  .be  ^d  not  eoRceive^  that 
idi^- priociple  onwhittr  he  proceeded  vnm  so  tolaliiir-iiA- 
-faoWn  in  the  jbfisprudence  of  this  kiagdMn :  it  usas  rocog- 
'iftised  Ml  the  whbie  code  of  msrtial  la/w.  As  to  the  iBfittoaoe 
-t^f  the  crotTti,  he  trusted  he  had  sdiicieiitly  giuirded  agcuast 
axt)ft  mich  appreheosiotife,  by-.lhe  iMsde  directed  for  th^ 
^Ottstlttttton  oF  tktf  titrvr  «o«rt  of  juitticatore.  The  whole 
plail  wSte  efficidkit  40  overy  good  perpose^  and  <  guarded 
agtinsC'theevil  which  most  haTe-.resulted  from  the-scbcme 
^  Mr.  Fox.  The  hMl  pwKed  bfA  houses  by  r^y  gipeAt* 
ina|orities»  *  ^ 

eompari-  l^  the  chariicteys  of  Messrs.  Pitt,  and  Fox  a  diver-* 

■on  o^the   gi^  has  iieeA  remarked^'which  mw  perhaps  account  for  a 
remiting    M-ikitig  difereneeio  their  rt^ectii^  systeiss*     Energetic 
c'haraSers  ®^**''*  ^^^  "  inpowef,  he  is  «ot  almiys  proportionably. 
of  their      goafeded  and  ct>ii9iderate  hi  the  exeptions  of  his  faculties  ;* 
"*      b^Mie,  though  his  judgment  ht   exquisite,  his    actually^ 
e%«i|lad  discrimination  does  not  uniformly  keep  pace  with, 
the  strength  of^bis  inveutiOn:-  Mt»   Pitt,  on   the  oth^r 
hand,  powerfnlns  he  is  in  force,  is  ^extremely  dicumspect' 
and  discriminate,  as  to  the  extent  and  bounds  of  operation, 
mbit  conducive'  to  the  purpose*     Mr.  Fox,  adopting  a 
pf4ticiple  in  itself  right,  often  ad^)tsit  too  implicidy,  «mI> 
carries  its  application  toagreattfrtsxtentthantheexactcasOs 
justifies.    Mr.  Pitt  tftuch  anore  aoeurately  fixes  the.Jine  of- 
demarcation,  which  the  priiAiiple  with  the  existing  case 
feqmfes.     The  India  bill  of  1763^  consideired^  in  relatioa 
to  certain  ends,  was  ably,  skilfully,  and  effectoAlly  devised; 
but  attendiog  to  efficacy,  its  author  neglected  control.    The 
wheels  strongly  constructed:,  but  wanting  the  drag,  by  the 
force  and  rapidity  of  their  motion,  might  have  overturned 
and  crushed  the  constitution.    The  plan  of  1784^  in  foroa- 
ing  a  power  for  specific  use,  guarded  more  -cantiously 
agfuvil&t  eventual  abuse. 


BtfRXNCh  ^this'  ssMOTi,  ^he  Westmiiuiter  ele^ioa  oeoii*    OHAK 
pied  considerable  aUettii0i);'-^  a  scrutiny  having  been  grant-  .^^r-r*^ 
ed  i>y  the  high«bajUiF,  'at  the  io»taDi;e«Qf  sir  Cecil  Wray,      ^^g^ 
the  iiiiisue«e«sfiul  caadid^e,  its  legality  w^  questioned  by  ^^  ^^ 
Mr*..Foxt  racGording  to  thai  gentleman^  the  ekction  ought  minster 
to^have  been  referred  to  a  cammittee,  under  Mr.  George  ®*®®^^*»* 
GrenviUe's  bin*     The.  diaeuasion  produced  an  astonishinrg 
dbplay  of  legal  ability  and-,  knowledge,  both  from  Mv. 
Pitt  and  Mr;  Eoxi'  when  the>queation  was  put,  the  argu^ 
ments  of  the  former  were  f ootid  to  haVe  pneyailed,  and 
the  BcruUny  was  ordei^ed  to  be  continued. 

'  A^ERY  humane  and  equitable  measure  was  this  session  ?*'•  ^•^ 

__t,,  ,,  ..  das  propo- 

propoised  by  Mr^  Dund^s^  indeed  equally  meritdnous  as  a  i^stti^r*- 
8cfaeme>of  iodividaal  justiee  and  national  policy ;  thta  wat  t^'^t^t, 
the  restoration  of  the  estates  forfeited  in  the  Scottish  reb«d^  ^^  eitat^ 
lions  to  the  repre^ntativea  of  the  sufleret*s.     He  enl^ged 
on  the  wbdom  and  justice  of  the  principle,  and  adducing 
the  opinion ^f  a  Chatham  a$  an  authority  in  fas^our  of  his 
arguments^  heqnoted  the  celebrated  passage  in  fme  of  that 
illustrioua  orator's  speeches,  whichdescribes  the  merits  of 
the  Scotch  bighlanders^    He  drew  an  auspicious  omen  from  A.b^w  If 
reflecting,  that.the  first  blow  had  been  given  the  proscrip^  th^atpur;?'^ 
tion  by  the  earl  of  Chatham ;  and  trusted,  that  the  remains  PP^«v 
of -a  system,  which,  whether  dictated  at  firit  by.  narrow 
views  or.by  sound  policy,  ought  certaiidy  to  be  temporary, 
would  be  completely  annihilated  under  the  administration 
ofMaaon. 

He  made  the  panegyric  of  persons  under  this  predica^^ 
ment,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  last  war* 
Ke^  said  there  was  not  one  of  those  families,*  in*  which 
somepi^raonihad  not  atoned  for  the  errors  of  his  ^ancestors, 
and  spilt  his.  blood  in  his  country^s  cause ;  and  he  would 
boldiy  assert,  that  the  spirit  which  had  rendered  the  inha« 
bitaiii^  of  the  highlands  disaffected  to  the  pre&ent  govern^ 
ment,  had  long  since  disappea^red,  and  that  the  king  had 
net 'at  this  monient  a  set  of  more  loyal  subjects  in  his 
cibminidQS.  Itwoiddhe  magnanimity  to  treat  them'  like* 
tme'and  faithful  subjects,  and  cancel  for  ever  the  oiFences 
pf  tbelr  aacestors ;  nor  would  the  liberality  of  the  pro* 
ceeding  be  greater  than  its  policy.  The  spirit  of  emigration 
111  the  highlandera  was  such,  that  nothing  could  extinguish 
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CHAP,  it  but  the  retar»  of  their  long  lost  patrons^  and^the  affection 
^^^^^  and  reverence  wlwch  the  inhsAiitams  of  that  part  of  the 
island  felt  for  their -natural  lords.  It  wast  obvious,  that  a 
property  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  was  not  so  well 
managed  as  if  possessed  by-  private  propriecors :  •  the  r^to- 
ration  of  the  estates  would  tend  v^&iyvisuch  to  the  improve- 
ment and  prosperity' of  the  country.  The««btU  experienced 
some  opposition  in  the  hoiise  of  lords;  the  objections 
proceeded  not  from  the  substance,  but  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  and  the  form  in  which  it  was  introduced;  allthese^ 
however,  were  overruled,  and  it  .was  passed  into  a 
law.  » 

Lftboars  of         Mr.  Pitt  found  himself  necessarily,  engaged  in  the 
^v  B^ca '**  laborious    business   of  winding  up  the   accounts   of   the 
ting  the      war,  and  was  compelled,  by  the  burden  of  floating  debt, 
Sounto.**^     and  the  general  state  of  the  national  finances,  to  negotiate 
a  loan,  though  in  time  of  peace  ;  but  as  this  measure  was 
obviously  unavoidable,  in  order  to  make  the  terms  as  fa- 
»     vourable  as  possible,  instead  of  granting  enormous  profit  to 
private  or  political  favourites,  he  disposed  of  it  to  the  best 
Sttppiie«.     bidders.     The  sum  borrowed  was  six  millions  :  the  taxes 
were   chiefly   upon  articles  of  accommodation   and  oma- 
i    ment  in  dress,  furniture^  and  equipage,  or  postage,  by  the 
restrictions  of  franking,  with  some  additional  duties  on->U« 
quors.     The   principle  of  impost  with  which  he  set-out, 
was  to  bear  as  lightly   as  possible   on  the  poorer  classes  : 
Loan  and    besides  this  loan,  there  was^a  large  debt  unfunded,  chiefly* 
taxes.        in  navy  and  ^jxchcquer  bills,  and  ordnance  debentures.^  Of 
these  six  million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  fund- 
ed, and  the  rest  necessarily  deferred  to  the  following  year. 
On  the  2d  day  of  August,  the  session  was  ended,  by  a 
speech  from  the-  throne  ;  in  which  his  majesty  expressed 
his  warmest  thanks  for   the  eminent  proofs  exhibited  by 
parliament  of  zealous  and  diligent  attention  to  the  public 
servide.     The  happiest  efiects  were  declared  to  be  expect- 
ed from*  the  provision  made  for  the  better  government  of 
India,  and  from  the  institution  of  a  tribunal  so. peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  trial  of  offences  committed  in  that  distant 
country.     The  sovereign  observed  with  great  satisfaction, 
the  laws  which  were  passed  for  the  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  the  revenue*     {le  applauded  the   zeal  and 
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libeiafi^  widi  ..which  the  house  of  commons  had  provi-    CH4P. 
dad  for  the  exigenciea  of  the-  state,  though  h^  felt  and  re-  ^^_^ 
gretted  the  necessity  in  .which  their  exertions  originated,      if^ 
A  definitive:  treaty,  the  kiog  informed  the  house^  was  con- 
duded  (betwecii  Britain  and   the    states  general ;  and  the 
aspectiof  affairsi  as  well  as  the  po^tive  assurances  from 
fcnr^ign   powers,    promised    a    continuance    of    general 
%anquiUity. 


^ 
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Brttuin  resumes  her  attention  to  the  affairs,  of  the  co$fti^^ 
Tient.^'^tate   of  foreign  powers  .-"^ittrntion  cmd  viewa 
of  Catharine .^^haracter  and  conduct  *of  the  emperor 
Joseph.-^atharine  courts   his    .alliance* — Treattf   faj- 
tween  the^e  prtnce0**'^Cathari»e*s   inuasiofi  of  the  Cri' 
mea. — Seizure  of  that  country ^'-^Measurea  of  in$ernast 
impro'uement.'-^It  is   the  interest  of  Russm  to  cultitmte- 
amity  -with  Britain* — Catharine^s  conduct  to  RriUmi^nat 
consistent  with  her  usual  wisdom*»^^Reforming  projest^ 
of  the   emperor* — SitppressioUr  of    religkms   ordmts*-**^\ 
Schemes  of  naval  and  commercial  aggrandkaen^efH^'r^ , 
Dismantles  the  fortresses  of  the  Nether lands*--^Prop9'-  / 
ses    to   open  the   Scheldt* — The    empemr  prefers   hisi 
claims* — Argionents  on  both  sides •^^^jf osepA^ s  atiegia^ions  t 
entirely  contrary  to  justice* — 1  he  Dutch  prepttre  tonde^.. 
fend  their  rights^-^Russia  supports  the  pretensions  jof* 
the  emperor > — Prussia    and  Fitmce   unfriendly   to  •  thck 
emperor'*s  demands* — Britain  disposed  to  protect. Hod^ 
land, — Britain*  s  speedy  ^recovery  from  the  evils  of  war  j^*^  . 
Flourishing    commtrce.^^Miscellaneous    occurrenae^-^. 
Death  of  Dr.  Johnson^  and  a  short  view  of  literature 
and  science  at  his  decease* — Improvements  ofthepreeenP 
age   in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry .^f^Inventimk 
.  of  air  ballo&ns*'-^Ascent  of  Lunardi  from^the  Artillery. 
ground*-r^Qeneral  astonishment  of  the  metropfdis  atAhm- 
phenomenon.  •  -  .    ,  ^ 

.     "'      . 

CHAP.  FOR  the  last  twenty  yeavs,  Englaadhad'  been.. 

^^^'   •   so  much  engaged  in  her  own  intestine  and  colonial  dt9sien-» 
yj^^      sions,  and  afterwards  with  the  American  war  and  ^ts  con^ 

Britiiin  re-  sequences,  that  she  bestowed  much  less   attrition  on  the 

sumes  her  .  ri*  •  ^r  *     \      c 

attention  to  general  concerns  ot  bu rope,  than  at -any  iormer  p«ntKh  os 
S^u^""^^   her  history  since  the  revolution*      From    the*  commence- 

of  the  con-  ■  ^ 

t|D«nt.        mcot  of  Mr.    Pitt's  administration,  while  recovering- her 
internal  prosperity,   she  resumed  her  importance  among 


foreign  nations.     During  tih^ /remaining  portion  of  our    €|iap. 
.narrative,  her  interents  became  »o  interwoven   with  thote    ^^^'^^ 
of  continental  powers,  that  the  general  state   of   Europe      j^g^ 
must  oceupy  a  larger  shar^  of  the  history  than  has  been 
hitherto  necessary. 

The  empress  of  Russia  had  not  been  engaged  in  aily  state  of 
great  war  since  the  peace  concluded  in  1/74  with  Tur-  \^f^, 
,kcy ; 'she  nererdieles»  Was  actively  employed  in  schenisfcs 
of  extjemitl  aggrandizement,  as  well  as  of  internal  im- 
prorement^  Catharine^^  objects  were  to  extend  over 
^iermaay,  and  her  more  nopthem  vicinity,  her  influenqe 
and  power,  so  much  increased  by  her  acquisitions  in  Pc^- 
laiid  I  Oft  the  other  side  to  make  herself  mistress  of  the  SitintiQ« 
Turkish  empire,  througb^the  extent  of  (^oast  Which  she  ^fcl^* 
shottkl  tfa«li  possess  on  the  Engine  and  the  Mediterrane*  "*^' 
an*:  in^  vtddttiQn  to  her  maritim'e  territories  in  the  north, 
^he  proposed  to  attain  a  commercial  and  naval  eminence, 
proportioned  to  her  territorial  power,  rapidly  increase  th« 
value  of  her  immiense  dominions,  and  become  decidedly 
superior  to  every  other  sovereign.  The  end  was  grand, 
nor  were  the  means  ill  adapted.  .At  peace  herself,  she 
ha4  carefully  8uf$v6yed  the  circvimstances,  situation,  and 
character  of  oth^r  states  and  princes.  As  the  supreme 
obstacle  to  maritime  exakation  Would,  be  Britain,  the  con- 
federacy forofed  against  the  mistress  of  the  ocean  was 
consonant  to  her  wishes,  and,  without  open  and  direct  hos- 
tilities, she  endeavoured  to  promote  its  success.  This 
^atumUy  produced  a  connexion  between  her  and  France, 
the  ancient  ally  of  Turkey,  the  chief  object  of  Catharine's 
ambition.  The  sagacious  empress,  penetrating  into  the 
characters  of  other  princes,  avsSled  herself  of  either  their 
strength  or  weakness,  and  applied  to  their  ruling  passiohs 
to  gratify  her  own.  The  king  of  Prussia,  she  well  knew, 
she  never  could  render  an  instrument  for  effecting  her 
purposes,  though  she  might  procure  him' as  a  coadjutor 
when  cooper^ion  with  Russia  suited  his  own.  She  was 
aware  that  he  would  instantly  dive  into  her  designs,  and 
effectually  obstruct  them  if  they  were  likely  ever  remote- 
ly tmimmrfere  with  his  interests.  Besides,  in  her  princi- 
pal scheme,  his  cooperation  could  not  directly  advance  her 
Resigns,  even  if  he  were  so  disposed.     From  the  situa- 
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CHAP,    tion  and  power  of  his  dominions,  the  emperor  would  be 
^^^^^r^J^  the  most  effectual  auxiliary  ;  and  to  Ms  personal  character, 
1784.      she  did  not  doubt  she  could  apply  with  success.*    Joseph 
^nd^po^*^   was  fond   of  distinction^    without  the   iDean$  of  acquir- 
jeetsofthe  ing  it  by  great  and  meritorious  qualities.      Ardently  de- 
Jcseplu^     sirous  of  increasing  his  power,  without  solid  and  vigorous 
capacity  to    gratify  his  favourite  passion,  he  was   one^ 
those   secondary  characters,  bustling,  busy,   and    active; 
which  in  all  ages  and  ranks  have  been   efiieacicHfs  t6ots^ 
moved  and  guided  by  superior  ability.     Joseph,  she  well 
knew,  from  his  power  and  vicinity,  would  be  a  most  use* 
ful  instrument  in  her  designs  upon  Turkey,  either  of  en* 
croachment,  which  she  at  the  time  meditated,  or  of  sub}u* 
^tion,  which  though  at  a  more  distant  period  she  no  l^s 
firmly   intended*     That  she  might  the  more  readily  win 
over  Joseph  to  second  her  views,  in  the  year  ITQCI  sh&xeo* 
quested  a  personal  conference  ;  they  met  at  Mohilof,  astd 
there  Catharine  thoroughly  confirmed  the  opinion  which 
she  had  conceived  of  his  abilities  atid  character,  and  aftter 
having  impressed   him  with   the  highest  opinion  of  her 
Own  genius  and  accomplishments  she   appeared  to  mate 
Catharine  him  the  repository  of  her   most*  sectet^signs.     She  re- 
^2^*    presented  to  him  the  advantages  that  would  a&crue  to  botii 
empires  from  a  close  political  union ; '  and  the  practicabi- 
lity that,  by  such  a  connexion,  they  might  share  the  spoils 
of  Turkey,  and  each  acquiring  both  an  extensive  and  pro- 
ductive accession  of  dominions  contiguous  to  their  respec- 
tive territories,  their  concert,  when  so  incfeased  iti  pow«r, 
would  enable  them  to  direct 'the  affairs  of  the  German  em- 
pire.    Joseph  very  readily   acceded,  both"  to- the  expedi- 
ency of  the  object,  and  feasibility  of  the  plan.      It  was 
"fg  J^^f"  agreed  that  Catharine  should  return  to  her    c(apital,    and 
eiodcfd.      that  Joseph,  after  making  a  circuitous  tour  'through  the 
Russian  provinces,  should  repair  to  Petersburgh*     There 
they  more  completely  digested  their  schemes,  and  a    firm 
alliance    was    established     between    the    two    imperial 
sovereigns, 
^tharine's        CATHARINE  found  that  froiu  the  late  cessiotiS'in  Turkey 
tJkeCrimea.  stie  derived  great  and  rapid  advantages ;   her  ^comnawsrce 
on  the  Black  Sea  daily  extended  its  progress  J  th^  Russian 
vessels  passecf  the  Dardanelles,    and.  went-  to    traffic  at 
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Aleppd,  at  Smyrna,  and  io  the  Italian  ports*    By  so  great    chap. 
and  Increasttig  benefits,  the  de«ire  of  Catharine  was  inflamed 


to  extend  the  kind  of  possessions  from  which  they  arose.  u^^ 
The.  Crimea,  so  well  known  in  ancient  history  and  poetry 
as  the  Taurica  Chersonesus,  the  seene  of  exquisite  tragedy, 
IS  a  peninsula  which  projects  into  the  £uxine  from  the 
Palifs  Mostts,  or  the  sea  of  AzoiT*  This  country,  cele* 
,  brated  for  its  fertility  and  commerce,  and  611ed  with  popu- 
f  lous  towns  and  cities^  was  formerly  a  dependency  upon 
I  Turkey,  and  had  been,  at  the  last  peace,. declared  to  be  a 

j  neutral  principality,  under  one  of  the  Tartarian  kahns,  or 
chieftains.  The  empress  studiously  fomented  dissensions 
iietWeen  the  ruling  prince  and  his  brother,  a  pretender  to 
the  sovereignty,  expecting  th£|t  the  former,  whom  she  prq- 
jiessed  to  favour  and  protect,  would  implore  her  assistance, 
and  thus  ailbrd  a  pretext  for  sending  Russian  troops  into 
^die  Crimea*  The  Tartar  solicited  the  assistance  of  Ca- 
diarine^  as  that  ambitious  princess  desired*  The  empress, 
secure  of  meeting  no  interruption  from  Joseph,  and  well 
knowing  the  ft^bkness  of  the  Turks,  invaded  the  peninsula 
:wtth  a  powerful  army,  still  professing  that  her  intention  ^ 

was  to  relieve  the  kahn.  She  left. him.  the  shadow  of 
-power ;  but  taking  all  the  substance  to  herself,  she  became 
absolute  mistress  of  the  Crimea*  Having  ascertained  the  aeizorc^ 
success  of  the  iniquitous  invasion,  she  published  one  of  ^*®®'**" 
those  manifestoes,  in  which  modem  aggressors  and  con- 
querors render  due  homage  in  worcb  to  that  justice  and 
rectitude  which  their  actions  are  grossly  violating.  In 
diis  curious  monument  of  imperial  reasoning  .she  affirmed| 
that  her  successes  in  the  late  war  had  given  her  a  right  to  the 
Crimea,  which  from  her  sincere  desire  of  peace  she  had 
sacrificed  to  the  .wishes  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  ;  that  she 
had  proposed  .the  happiness  of  the  Crimeans  by  procuring 
to  thexa  liberty  and  independence,  under  the  authority  of 
a  chief  elected  by  themselves.  But  those  benevolent 
wishes  had  been  grievously  disappointed ;  revolt  and  rebel- 
lion had  arisen ;  to  suppress  which,  and  restore  tranquillity 
and  happiness,  from  the  same  philanthropic  motives  she^ 
had  been  induced,  'at  a  very  great  expense  of  money  and 
loss  of  troops,  to  interfere,  for  the  beneficent  purpose  of' 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  evils;  and  had  undertiftken, 
Voii.  III.  D 
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once  for  all,  the  firm  resolation  of  tefmitiating  the 
troubles  of  the  Crimea^  The  measures  which  she  had  em- 
ployed, the  manifesto  farther  affirmed,  were  also  intended 
to  perpetuate  the  peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  in 
this  bountiful  display  of  virtue,  seeking  the  temporal  com* 
forts  of  its  objects,  Catharine  did  not  forget  their  eternal 
happiness,  and  promised  her  new  subjects  a  full  and  free 
toleration  of  their  religion.  The  Turks  were  extremriy 
enraged  at  this  usurpation  of  Catharine,  but  did  not  at  that 
time  conceive  themselves  strong  enough  to  commence 
hostilities* 

Meanwhiie  the  empress  was  engaged  in  improving  her 
own  country,  and  in  connecting  herself  more  closely  wiA 
Joseph.  In  pursuing  the  former  of  these  objects,  she  pro- 
moted manufactures,  trade,  voyages,  and  expeditions  of 
discovery ;  particularly  for  exploring  the  resources  of  those 
dominions  which  were  remote  from  the  metropolis,  andnot^ 
under  her  own  immediate  inspection.  She  endeavoured  as 
much  as  possible  to  facilitate  communication  between  distant 
parts  of  Russia,  and  especially  by  water  conveyance*  She 
had  projected  to  open  a  navigation  between  the  White  Sea 
and  the  Baltic,  by  a  line  of  canals  which  should  join  the 
gulf  of  Finland,  the  lakes  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  and  the 
river  Dwiasi,  and  thus  save  traders  with  Archangel  the 
dangerous  voyage  round  cape  North ;  but  on  a  survey  of 
the  interjacent  country,  abounding  with  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, the  scheme  was  judged  to  be  impracticable.  She 
attempted  to  establish  an  intercourse  between  her  eastern 
and  western  dominions,  by  opening  a  canal  between  the 
Pruth,  which  falls  into  the  Wolga,  and  the  Mista,  that 
communicates  by  lakes  with  a  river  which  falls  into  the 
Baltic,  that  so  there  might  be  a  commercial  traffic  carried 
on  between  the  maritime  regions  of  Europe,  and  the  inland 
recesses  of  northern  Asia ;  and  this  great  design  was  fully 
accomplished. 

The  policy  of  Russia  respecting  foreign  alliances,  was 
of  much  more  jquestionable  wisdom,  than  her  schemes  of  in- 
ternal improvement.  The  former  princes  of  Muscovy  had 
uniformly  cultivated  a  close  intercourse*  w^th  England ; 
desirous  of  naval  and  commercial  aggrandizement,  Catha- 
rine conceived  that  the  trade  and  maritime:  power  of  Britain 
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were  the  chidl  ohatructions  to  her  own*  and  from  this    CHAP, 
opinion   rather    discouraged  than    promoted  ;  amity  with  ^v^,.,^-,^ 
these  reabaas.     Were  a  person  in  private  life  to  observe^      ^j^ 
that  it  is  the  interest  of  venders  of  commodities  to  culti* 
"vate  a  close  connexion  with  their  best  customers^  he  would 
be  charged  with  advancing  a  self-evident  proposition,  which 
BO  man  in .  his  senses   could  deny,  either  aa  an  abstract 
truth,  or  $us  a  prudent  rule  of  conduct*    Undeniable  as  it  is, 
yet  Catharine  was  not  guided  by  this  principle.    The  com- 
merce with  Engls^nd  is  essential  to  Russia*    No  merchants, 
with  smaller  capitals,  or  less  commercial  spirit  than  the  Eng- 
lish, will  or.  can  advance  such  sums  of  money  long  before 
the  period  of  return,  to  invigorate  the  maaufactories,  employ 
the  people  in  a  wide  and  poor  country,  and  -enable  ^he 
small  traders  .to  bring  their  goods  to  market  from  remote 
districts*     Without,  this    application    of  British   capital, 
industry  oeaaing  to  be  productive,  trade  and  manufactures 
would  languish,  and  all  the  efforts  of  Catharine  for  stimu- 
lating the  industry  of  her  subjects,  must  become  less  valu- 
able, in  the  proportion  that  her  policy  decreased  the  English 
market*      Most  of  the  articles  that  her  dominions  could  . 
siapply,    might  be  procured  from  America;   and  should 
repulsive   conduct  drive  Britain  from  Russia  into  other 
dmnnels  of  import^  it  would  be  a  loss  to  her  commerce, 
which  f com  no  other  source  she  could  compensate*    Never 
could,  or  can,  Russia  profit  by  disagreement  with  England* 
Influenced,  however,  in  this  important  instance  by  narrow,  y^»*  ®oBr 
and  unavailing  jealousy,  instead  of  her  usual  enlarged  policy^  Briiain 
she  conducted  herself  inimically  to  the  nation  with  which  ^^^^^^ 
it  i.vas  her  chief  interest  to  maintain  the  strictest  friendship,  vith  her 
She  continued   to   cultivate  an  amicable  correspondence  wisdom^ 
with  France,  and  the  closest  union  with  Joseph,  whom  she 
ardently  seconded  in  schemes  which  now  occupied  the 
chief  attention  of  Europe, 

Since  the  year  1^81,  Joseph  II.  by  the  death  of  his 
mother  the  empress  queen,  had  been  the  sole  sovereign  of 
the  Austrian  dominions  ;  and  being  now  free  from 
restraint,  fullv  exhibited  that  character  which  was  before 
discovered  by  the  discerning,  but  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
played to  the  world*  Possessing  lively  but  superficial 
talents,  the  emperor  was  extremely  desirous  of  fame  and 
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CHxP.    disiinetion.      Without  original  genius   to  c&ttoctt  great 
IxxiU    gcj^iemes,  Joseph  was  the  creature  of  imitation,  and  had 
forcned  himself  on  the  model  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  as 
Presuming  far    as  his  .Conception    of  jihat  extraiordinary  ckafacter 
Se^MD^e^*^  reached.     Among  many  objects  which   called  forth  the 
^•r.  exertion  of  Frederic's  astonishing  powers,  two  principally 

occupied  his  attention ;  the  acquirement  of  productive  terri* 
tories,  and  the  improvement  of  all  his  possessions,  according 
to  tht^ir  physical,  political  andxommercial  resources,  incln^ 
ding  the  advancement  of  the  general  character  of  bis  sob** 
jects.  His  efforts  ably,  skilfully,. and  constantly  directed 
to  one  or  both  of  these  objects,  had  been  so  s^cc^ssful  as 
to  raise  Prussia  from  being  ^  small  and  secondary  ^rm^ 
cipaltty,  to  the  first  rank  among  the  powers  of  £urope* 
Joseph  attempted  both  to  improve  and  extend  the  Aus^ 
ttian  possessions;  his  means  did  not,  however^  bear  much 
resemblance  to  the  designs  of  his  archetype.  Frederic 
directed  his  efforts  to  increase  national  prosperity  in  its 
various  constituents :  whatever  opinions  he  himself  might 
have  formed  on  the  subject  of  religion,  he  was  far  from 
judging  it  expedient  to  interfere  with  the  .  established 
notions  6f  his  subjects,  or  to  subvert  any  of  those  estab* 
lishments^  which  either  in  themselves  or  by  habitual  asso* 
ciations,  cherish  sentiments  of  piety,  the  surest  sources  of 
both  the  private  and  public  virtues  which  exalt  a^people* 
If  he  was  a  deist,  he  did  not  apprehend  that  his  subjects 
would  be  the  fitter  without  religion  for  either  defending  or 
improving  his  dominions.  Like  many  others  of  no  gr^it 
talents,  Joseph  considered  indifferetlce.  to  religion  as  a 
source  of  distinction  ;  he  was  ostentatious  in  infidelity^ 
and  wished  it,  under  the  name  of  liberality,  to  spread 
through  his  territories.  One  measure  which  he  adopted^ 
^  was  certainly  in  itself  equitable ;  he  disclaimed  all  depen* 

dence  in  secular  afi^irs  on  the  pope  of  Rome  :  he  justly 
deemed  it  totally  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  an  independent  sovereigti,  to  acknowledge  suberdina*^ 
tion  to  a  foreign  priest.  The  emperor  greatly  increased 
toleration  in  the  various  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  in 
general  extended  religious  liberty  to  Jews  and  all  other 
sects  and  denominations.  So  far  his  policy  appeared  wise 
and  liberal ;  but   counsels  and   acts  right   in  themselves, 
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may  be  wrong  as  part  of  a  general  system.     The  emperor    CHAP, 
was  a  reforming'  pryeetor^  and  in  the  ardour  of  his  zeal  ^^,-^,,^^^ 
for  change,  very  far  exceeded  expediency:  the  suppres*      ,7,^4 
sion  of  the  relisious  orders*  and  confiscation  of  their  pro-  Suppres- 
perty,  were  the  principal    objects  of  his  innovating  plans,  ligious  qt- 
Jn  1782,  he  issued  imperial  decrees  for  suppressing  monas-  ***"* 
teries,  convents,  and   every   species  of  religious  fraterni- 
ties or  sisterhoods,  and  took  possession  of  all  their  lands 
and  moveables.     A  commission  was   established  for  the 
administration,  of  the  sequestered  estates  and  effects,  which 
were  so  considerable,  that  the  most  moderate  calculators 
supposed  that  the  emperm*  could  g^in  four  or  five  millions 
sterling  by  the  reform.^    Annual  stipends  were  allotted  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  abbots,  abbesses,  canons, 
canone&ses^  monks  and  nuns,  which  were  in  some  degree 
proportioned  to  their  respective  rank  and  condition ;  but  it 
was  heavily  complained,  that  the  portions  were  so  scantily 
measured,  as   to  be  shamefully  inadequate  to  the  purpose. 
A  reform,  involving  in  it  such  an  extensive  robbery,  was 
by  no  mieans  applauded  by  distinguishing  and  wise  men,  as 
consistent  with  either  justice  or  sound  policy.    The  spolia- 
tion rendered  the  whole  measure  more  particularly  odious 
than  it  otherwise  might  have  been  ;  and  whatever  means 
were  at  home  employed  to  stifle  complaint,  they  could  not 
restrain  the  censure  of  foreigners  upon  the  conduct  of  this 
prince.     Many  conceived  that  his  object  Was'  to  plunder 
the  church  ;  that  the  pillage  (instead  of  being  applied  to 
any  useful  or  benevolent  purpose)  was   intended  merely 
lor  the  support  of  his  ambitious   projects  ;  and  that  he 
had,  concerted  with  Russia,  plans  of  mutual  cooperation,  in 
order  to  aggrandize  both  powers.     The  situation  of  mari- 
time   Europe  had  afforded  to   the    Austrian  Netherlands 
mercantile  benefit,  which  inspired  Joseph  with  the  hopes 
of  acquiring  naval  and  commercial  importance.    The  war 

i  The  celebrated  M irabeau  malces  the  following  observations  upon  these 
ehan^s :— -The  internal  revolations  vhich  the  emperor  has  cft'eeted  in  his 
doii^inions  have  been  greatly  applauded  ;  but  what  a  number  of  objections  might 
be  brought  against  these  euiogmms ;  at  least,  the  panegvrists  of  Joseph  the 
second  ought  to  tell  us  what  jtkstice  they  find  in  driving  a  citizen  from  the  pro- 
fession  which  he  has  embraced,  under  the  sanction  of  the  laws  I  will  tell  them 
plainly,  thai  there  is  as  much  injustice  in  expelling  a  friar,  oi*  a  nun,  from  their 
retreat,  as  in  turning  a  private  individuul  out  of  his  house  Dcspisu  the  friars  as 
much  as  you  will|  but  do  not  pcrsecule  them  ;  above  all,  do  not  rob  therii ;  for  we 
ought  not  either  to  persecute  or  rob  any  man,  liorn  the  avowed  atheist  down  te 
the  most  credulous  capuchin. 
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CHAP,    that  pervaded  western  Europe  had  transferred  from  Hoi* 
*  land  to  Austrian  Flanders  and  Brabant  that  immense  trade, 
1784.      which,  through  the  canals  and  great  German  rivers,  Eng- 
His  land  carried  on  with  the  eastern  and  northern  countries  of 

naval  and    the  continent.     The  benefits  which  the  Netherlands  deri- 
i^'"as^     ved  from  this  transit  of  so  great  a  commerce,  were  still 
frandize-    farther  increased,  by   the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
^  *         naval  war   in  which  Britain    was   involved  :  attacked  at 
once  in  every'  part  of  the  world,  England  was  frequently 
under   the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  protection  of  her 
European  commerce,  that  her  foreign  fleets  might  be  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  cover  her  very  numerous  distant  pos* 
sessions  ;  and  British  merchants  were  obliged  tp  use  foreign 
vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  their  goods.      From  the  ope- 
ration  of  these  causes,   Ostend  became  a  general  mart  of 
all  the  neutral  as  well  as  belligerent  states  ;  and. such  an 
influx  of  trade  was    carried  into  that  city  and  port,  that 
even  early  in  the  war  it  reached  a  degree  of  opulence  and 
commercial  importance,  which  it  never  before  enjoyedy  or 
was  expected  to  attain.     The  spirit  of  mercantile  adven- 
ture was  rapidly  diffused  through  the  Austrian  low  coun- 
tries; the  desire  and  hope  of  acquiring  immense   riches 
universally  operated :   Brussels  itself  notwithstanding  the: 
habitual  ease  and  love  of  pleasure  incident  to  its  situation, 
and  the  long  residence   of  a   court,  could  not  escape  the 
infection;  and   many  of  its  inhabitants,   who  had  never 
before  engaged  in  commerce  of  any   kind,  now  laid  out 
all  their  ready  money  in  building  {Ships.     The  citizens  of 
Antwerp  regretted  the  loss  of  their  former  trade,  riches, 
and  splendor ;  and  conceived  hopes  of  the  possible  recov* 
ery  of  those  valuable  advantages.      Indeed,  the  spirit  now 
excited  was  so  prevalent,  that  the  states  of  the  Nether- 
lands presented    a  memorial   to  the   emperor,  requesting 
that  he  would    take  measures   for  the  reestablishment  of 
that   port.      Meanwhile  the  growing  opulence   of  Ostend 
was  immense  ;   the  limits  of  the  city  became  too  narrow 
for  its  inhabitants,  and  the  buildings  were  not  sufficient  to 
cover  the  immense  quantities  of  merchandise  of  which  it 
was  become  the  temporary  depository  :  traders  and  specu- 
lators continually  arrived  to  participate  such  benefit,  ^nd 
rapidly  rising  population  was  in  proportion  to  the  sudden 
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flow  of  riches.  Elated  with  unexpected  prosperity,  the  CHAP. 
inhabitants  little  regarded  the  circumstance  in  which  it  ^^^..^^^ 
originated,  and  forgot  that,  as  the  cause  was  transitory,  the  ^^g^ 
effect  was  not  likely  to  be  permanent.  Such  was  the  state 
of  affairs  and  sentiments  in  the  Netherlands  when  the 
emperor  arrived. in  June  1781  at  Ostend  :  struck  with  the 
flourishing  condition  in  which  he  found  this  port,  impres- 
sed with  the  exulting  hopes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  devoid 
of  that  comprehensive  sagacity  which  could  distinguish 
between  special  and  general  causes,  with  the  precipitancy 
of  superficial  reasoners,  he  concluded  that  the  prosperity 
which  was  then  prevalent  must  always  last.  In  his  tour 
through  the  Netherlands  he  bestowed  the  greatest  atten- 
tion upon  merchants,  and  every  object  connected  with 
merchandise.  Arrived  at  Antwerp  he  in  his  conduct 
exhibited  views  of  interfering  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt.  He  went  down  that  river  in  a  boat,  as  far  as  to 
the  first  of  those  Dutch  forts,  which  had  been  erected  to 
guard  the  passage,  and  to  secure  to  the  states  the  exclu- 
sive command  of  the  river;  he  had  the  depth  of  the  chan- 
nel ascertained  in  several  places,  and  he  strictly  examined 
all  the  obstructions  of  art  and  nature  which  tended  to  im- 
pede its  navigation.  Joseph  had  also  farther  objects  in 
view,  which  he  thought  the  situation  of  Holland,  weaken- 
ed by  her  impolitic  war  with  her  natural  ally,  would  ena- 
ble him  to  accomplish. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  succession  war,  as  many 

readers  must  know,  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  Austrian 

Netherlands  were  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  for 

the  mutual  benefit  and  securitv' of  the  court  of  Vienna  and 

themselves ;  and  while  they  formed  a  powerful  barrier  to 

cover  the  territories  of  the  states,  they  were  to  be  garrisoned 

and  defended  by  them,  and  thus  serve  to  obviate  the  danger 

apprehended  from  the  power    and  ambition   of   France. 

•During  the  weakness  of  Austria  in  the  beginning  of  Maria 

Teresa's  reign,  she  derived  considerable  advantages  from 

this  treaty ;  but  now  that  he  was  become  so  powerful,  the 

emperor  thought  himself  fully  competent  to  protect  and 

defend  his  own  dominions,   and,  being  master  of  great 

armies,  he  conceived  that  he  did  not  want  fortresses  to 

ipapedethe  progress  of  ^n  enemy.    Thinking  it  derogatory 
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CHAP,    to  liis  6wn  honour^  as  well  as  to  the  dignity  and  pdwt^ 
s^^yf^^  of  the  empire,  that  a  great  number  of  his  principal  cities 
I7S4.      and   fortresses   should   be    garrisoned,    and    at    his    own 
expense,  he  proposed  to  resume  the  barrier.     To  justify 
the  intended  measure,  he  stated  that,  in  the  last  war  between 
Austria  and  France,  the   Dutch   had  shown  themselves 
incapable  of  maintaining  the  fortresses ;  that,  besides,  the 
state  of  affairs  was  now   so  entirely  altered,  that  none  of 
the  causes  or  motives    which  originally  operated  to   the 
estaDlishment  of  the  barrier,  any  longer  existed.      Prance, 
instead  of  being  the  common  enemy,  as  then,  was  now  the 
common  friend  of  .both    parties;    her   ambition  was  no 
longer  dangerous,  and   if  it  were,  was  directed  to  other 
objects;  the  emperor  and  she  were  mutually  bound  in  the 
strictest  and  dearest  ties  of  friendship  and  blood.      On  the 
side  of  Holland,  it  was  allegedthat  Austria  w^as  indebted  to 
Britain  and  the  states   general  for   the   possession  of  the 
Low  Countries  ;  and  that,  as  these  were  the  great  leaders 
in  the  succession  war,  they  compelled  France  and  Spain  to 
cede  the  Netherlands  to  Austria.     The  settleaient  of  the 
barrier  was  the  only  compensation  to  Holland  for  all  these 
services,  and  her  immense  expenses  of  blood  and  treasure, 
to  place   the  grandfather  of  the  presen    emperor  on  the 
throne  of  Spain.      Besides,  being  a  direct  breach  of  treaty 
and  violation  of  faith,  the  proposed  measure  would  be  a 
shameful  dereliction  of  every  sense  of  past  service  and  obli- 
gation ;    and  the    season  chosen  for  its  accomplishment, 
under  the  present  embarrassed  and  depressed  state  of  the 
Dismantl^i  republic,  would  render  it  still  more  disgraceful.     These 
the  fortress  arguments,  however  strong,  were  of  little  avail  against  the 
Nether-      power  of  Joseph ;  and  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  yield. 
Uq^s.         'pj^g  emperor  dismantled  the  fortresses  ;  and  thus  Holland, 
through  her   folly  in   going   to    war   with   England,  was 
stripped  of  her  barrier,  for  which  she  had  often  and  vigor- 
ously fought.      Her  most    valuable    resources  being  ex- 
hausted by  war,  that  unhappy  country  had  the  additional 
calamity  of  being  torn  asunder  by  factions  ;    peace  had 
neither  restored  vigour  and  unanimity  at  home,  nor  reputa- 
tion and  importance  abroad :  on  the  contrary,  their  civil 
dissensions  were  every  day  increasing  in  magtiitude  and 
virulence*     The  faction  hostile  to   the  stadtholder,  and 
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connected  with  France,  was  now  become  so  stronc:,  that    chap. 
no  sufficient  counterpoise  remained  in  the  state,  to  restrain  ^m^^^ 
the  excess  and  violence  incident  to  the  predominafice  of     17^4 
political  parties*     The  emperor  made  various  claims  upon 
the  Dutch  frontiers,  and  did  not  want  pretexts  that  gave  a 
plausible  jcolouring  to  meditated  injustice.      But  of  all  his  Hepr&. 
^ims,  the  most  distressing  to  Holland  were  the  claims  opentbe 
Upon  the  city  and  country  of  Maestricht,  the  entire  and  ^**^****^ 
free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  from  Antwerp  to  the  sea, 
and  a  /rjee  and,  uninterrupted  commerce  to  the  factories  of 
Holland  in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies.     The  Dutch 
^Ueged^  that  the  emperor  claimed  all  the  benefits  which 
were  derived  from  their  colonies  in  the  New  World,  and 
t)ieir  conquests  and  settlements  in  thie  East,  being  the  fruits 
of  much    bard    adventure,  great   risk,    and    advance   of 
treasury,  of  numberless  treaties  and  negotiations,  and  of 
ina9y  severe  wars  through  the  course  of  near  two  centuries. 
The  rights  of  the  republic,  and  particularly  her  exclusive 
fovereignty  of  the  Scheldt,  had  been  confirmed,  and  guaran- 
1;eed  to  her  by  all  the  treaties'  which  secure  the  political 
existence  of  Europe.     The  claim  upon  Maestricht  was 
founded  ^upon  obsolete  pretences ;  important  as  the  placqi 
Vas,  bpwever,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  secondary  considera* 
tipn,  and  altogether  subordinate    to  the    Scheldt.     The  \rgfim«aut8 
assertion  of  the  emperor  was  founded  on  what  he  called  ^^^^ 
the  natural  rights  of  countries  to  the  navigation  and  benefit 
.of  a  river  which  ran  through  his  territories;  whereas  the 
possession  of  Holland  rested  on  'positive  and  specific  com- 
pact,     A  recurrence  to  the  original  rights  of  man,-  the 
Dutch  justly  contended,  would  destroy  those  social  agr^e*. 
ments  between  individuals  and  political  conventions,  which 
constitute  and  secure  all  private  and  public  property.    Such 
a   principle,  practically  admitted,  would    unloose  every 
bond  that  unites  mankind,  throw  them  into  a  state  of  nature, 
and  render  the  world  a  chaos  of  confusion  and  disorder* 
However  just  these  arguments  were,  the  emperor  paid  no 
regard  to  reasoning  so  opposite  to  his  ambitious  views* 
He  saw  in  several  concessions  the  fears  of  the  Dutch,  and 
trusted  that  their  dread  of  his  power  would  make  them 
desist  from  the  maintenance  of  their  own  rights.     The 
ncM^ral  principle,  indeed,  of  his  conduct  was  very  simple; 
Vol.  IU.  % 
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CRAf>.    ^  I>Qtch are  wedc,  I  am^ stroog ;  I -inleoil  lo  rfih iimtk 
^^^^  of  their  property,  and  they  will  be  afraid  to  r^sist.^    |a 
i^g^      this  belief,  he  tried  the  experiment^  by  equipping  two 
jJoseph't     vessels,  of -which  one.  was  to  proceed  dowfi  the, Scheldt 
cDm«iy°*  from  Antwerp  to  the  sea,  stnd  the  other  .up  the  river  from 
•Jj^J^**  the  sea,  on  its  course  from  Ostcnd  to  that  city*     T>c 
captain  of  the  former  of  these  was  furnished- with  written 
orders  from  the  emperor,  commanding  him  to-procised  in 
the  brig  lipuis,  from  Antwerp  along  the  Scheldt  into  the 
aea,  and  expressly  forbidding  him  and  his  crew  to  subooat 
to  any  detention,  or  to  any  examinatiein   whatever  fpom 
diipai  belonging  to  the  republic,  which  be  might,  meet  ia 
the  river,  or  in  any  manner  acknowledge  their  authority. 
The  imperial  ship  ^passed  the  Lilu  and  some  other  forta 
without  examination,  but  falling  m  with  a  Dutch. cutter 
that  sent  a  boat  with  an  officer  to  the  vessel  from. Antwerp, 
the  imperial  captain  told  the  Dutchman,  tra^t  he  v.-as  on 
BIS  PASSAGE  TO  THE  SEA ;  and  that  his  instructions  forbid 
his  holding  any  parley  whatever  with  the  officers  or  ships 
of  the  United  Provinces.     The  cutter  now  coming  up  to 
'   the  brig,  the  imperialist  quoted  the  instructiotis,  of  his 
master,  and  refused  to  give  ^ny  further  satisfaction,  perse- 
vering to  sail  towards  the  sea.     The  commander  of  nhe 
eiltter  entreated,  threatened,  and  employed  every .mfane^  tp 
induce  the  other  to  desist  from  conduct  which  would  neces- 
sarily bring  the  affair  to  a  crisis;  but  finding  his  efforts 
unavailing,  he  determined  to  prevent  suck  an  unjust  and 
insolent  usurpation.     He  fired  first  powder  without  ball, 
but  at  length  poured  a  broadside,  and  threatened  with  ^e 
^ext  discharge  to  sink  his  opponent  if  he  continued  refrac- 
tory :  the  imperialist,  seeing  it  was  vain  to  contend,  relin* 
quished  his  object.     The  ship  from  Ostend  was  no  less 
disappointed  in  the  expectations  of  getting  undisputed  up 
the  riven    The  emperor  pretended  to  consider  this  spirited 
defence  of  their  own  right,  as  an  aggression  on  the  part  of 
(he  Dutch.     The  imperial  ambassador  was  recalled  from 
the  Hague,  and  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  was  under 
'orders  and  in  preparation  for  marching  from  tbei  Austrisui 
hereditary  dominions  to    the  Netherlands.     The  troops 
which   were   already  thter^,   amounted    to    about  sixteen 
thousand  men ;  great  trains  of  artillery,  aud  all  the  other 


by  tiji^  war  with  Englaiid,  the  Dutch  made  v^iy  vigorous  J^J^^tj^ 
intparjitions  I  th«y  emj^ojed  agents  tohice  troops  &om     ^j^ 
Germany ;  aad  at  hottie  they  exerted  diemsdives  in  recruit-  The  Dat^k 
iiig  the  troops,  ^irengAening  the  fronders^  and  putting  the  ^fJIT^ 
posts  and  garrisons  in  &e  hest  posture  of  defence*     They  ^^^ 
preparsd  for  &e  last  r^ge  which  the  nature  of  llieir 
country  peculiarly  affonded,  and .  reserved  to  open  the 
dytes  at^  lay  the  Flat  Countries  under  water*     While 
tiiey  werellius  making  provisicMis  for  hostility^  they  endear 
i^oured  to  appease  Joseph  by  reaspnable  suul  equitable 
^txpostulation ;  though  they  were  very  &r  from  being  dis*>      ^ 
posed)  they  said^to  go  to  war  with  the  emperor,  they  were 
bound  by  ^  the  laws  of  namre,  of  nations^  of  justice,  4ind 
cf  reason,  «ot  to  permit  a  violatidti  of  their  dearest  and     ' 
fllost  incontroveri^le  rights* 

'l^sSiA  was^  at  this  time  closely  coiraected  with  the  ]^^]^ 

tmpwor,  and  though  she  had  lately  sought  the  alliance  of  pteten- 

"Hoflaaid,  and  made  the  republic  4he  toc^  of  her  amhitioti  ^|^^* 

^in  the  armed  neutisdi^,  she  now  warioaly  and  openly 

'seconded  the  pretensions  of  Joseph*      Catharine^  in  a 

ktter  to  the  Idng  of  Prussia,  roundly  asserted  that  the 

4}^teh  were- in  the  wrong,  and  the  emperor  equally  just^ 

moderate,  and  disinterested*    The  amount  of  her  reason- 

log  waSf  atizt  the  law^f  nature  gave  die  Austrian  Nether* 

lands^the  exclusivcr  right  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt^ 

and  that  the  Duteb,  in  quoting  specif  treaties  to  support 

their  claims,  manifested  an  avid^  tidiich  was  notorious 

abd  blama^^te- in  every  r^^ct.     Nothing  weU  founded 

(she  said,  in  di^  conclusion  of  4ier*Iester)  can  be  aUeged  m 

favour  of  Holland ;  ^refore  she  merits  no  assistance 

from  any  foreign  power*     The  consequences  which  these 

republicans  lu'e  drawing  upon  themselves  by  their  obeti* 

nacy^must  be  subonitted  to  the  modimtiott  of  tbe.empe* 

ror  alone:  I  am  firmfy  resolved  to  assist  his  pfetensionii 

with  all  my  land-  and  sea  forces,  and  with  as  much  efficacy 

as  if  the  wel&re  of  my  own  einpire  was  in  agitation.     I 

hope  that  this  declan^ion  of  my  sentiments  will  meet  with 

fikt  srucc^^s  which  our  reci]HX)cal  friendship  deserves,  and 

which  has  <never  been  interrupted*^     These  maxims  of 

'     k  Sep  trans1fttiOAX^tluj»letiw  in  tiie  State  P»pef9tU84,pag«^53.v 
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CHAP,  imperial  etklcs  were  not  more*  contrary  to  the  mtfral  iu^t' 
^^^^^  ment  of  hnpartial  individuSils,  deariy  apprehending  and 

1784.     fairly  estimatmg  right  and  wrbng,  than  the  imperial  poll** ' 
Pr«i««ia      ties  of  both  the  sovereims  were  to  the  obvious  intereists  of 

ftnd  i*  i*iino6  

unfriendly  neighbouring  potentates.     The  king  of  Prussia,    it  was- 
p^!^^  ^de-  foreseen,  would  not  be  an  idle  spectator  of  sudh  ah  acces« 
Biandig.       sion  accruing  to  his  rival. '  l^rance,  for  hei<  own  security, 
would  protect  Holland  against  so  formidable  a  neighboih*, 
and  was  not  without  farther  inducements  to  oppode  the 
emperor,  even  should  actual  hostilities  be  the  consequente. 
To  the  arms  of  France  the  rkh  proirinees  of  the  Low 
Countries  were  most  likely  to  have  recourse,  especially 
now  that  the  fortresses  on  the  barrier  were  demolished* 
Notwithstandmg  the  affinity' between  the  royal  ^families 
of' Vienna-  and   Versailles,   his   most   christian   majesty 
made  very  pressing  remonstrttices  to  die  emperor;'  he 
justified  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch,  and  urged  his  -  impe* 
rial  majesty  ttot  to  persevere  in  violating  these  important 
rights,  which  were ^o  solemnly  secured;  he  hoped  the* 
emperor  would  desist  from-  efibrtd,  which  would  caude'  so' 
general  an  alarm  among  his  neighbours^  and  other  pow« 
ers  would  think  themselves  obliged  to  take  such  precau* 
tions  and  measureis  as  circumstances  and  events  might 
require.      The  king  himself  must,  in  that  case,  be  under 
the  necessity  of  assembling  troops  on  hiB  frontiers,   and 
could  not,  by  any  means,  be  indifTerent  to  the  fate  of  the 
United  Provinces',  nor  see  them  attacked  by  open  force 
in  their  rights  and  possessions.     The  remonstrances  of 
France  made  no  impression  upon  the  emperor ;  he  consi- 
dered the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  as  an  incontro- 
vertible right, -Which   was   subject  to  no  discussion   or 
question.      The   Netherlands   was   fast   filling  with   his 
troops,  and  winter  only  I'etarded  hostile  operations. 
Britein  is    *      Great  BRITAIN  observed  all  those  proceedings  with 
prot^the  ^  watchful  eye,  but  did  not  commit  herself  by  any  hasty 
righuof     declaration.     The  views  of  the  British  cabinet  were  great 
°>,^"  *     and  extensive ;  it  was  planned,  to  secure  Holland  from 
the  aggressions  of  her  neighbours,  and  to  detach  her  from 
a  connexion  with  France.     This  project,  however,  was 
then  only  in   contemplation,  being  by  no  means  fit  for 
execution. 
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BRfrAiH  was  now  recovering  fast  from  the  dtstreasen    chap. 
of  the  war;  trade  was  reviving;  by  the  prevention  of  ^^^^• 
fraud  the  revenue  was  becoming  much  n^ore  productive ;      ^^^^ 
and  industry  and  enterprise  were  again  roused  by  the  Britain  ns* 
rekindled   hopes  of  success*      So  lately  droc^ping,  this  frJmthe 
country  now  raised  her  head ;  -  a  benignant  Hi&ason  added  q"^*"^ 
td  the  improvements  of  her  condition,  and  in  present 
conrfbrt  the  people  soon  forgot  recent  distress :  prospects 
of  returning  prosperity  opened,  and  the  people  were  satis** 
fied  with    government,   whose    measures   they  expected 
would  greatly  increase  and  accelerate  private  and  public 
prosperity.     The  great  demands  of  our  distant  posses- 
sions, precluded  during  the  war  from  regular  and  «uffi«> 
cient  supply,  afforded  a  very  large  vent  for  the  jNcodue- 
tioQs  and  acquisitions  of-  British  industry  and.  skill.     The 
Amertcaiis  too,  communication  being  again  opened,  eagerly 
flocked  in  quest  of  British  wares,  the  superior  excellence 
of  which,  compulsory  disuse  had  only  imprinted  the  more 
deeply  on  their  minds.    The  restored  islands  of  the  West 
Indies  furnished  a  consideraUe  mfirket  for  01^  commodi- 
ties; theiwant  of  which,  while  under  the  dominion  of  our 
enemies,  they  had  so  sensibly  felt.     The  settlements  also 
which  remained  in  our  possession,  had  been  but  sparingly 
prbvided  while  hostile  fleets  hovered  on  their  coasts,  and 
not  yet .  having  fully  recovered  from  the  scourge  of  th^' 
hurricanes,  called  for  a  great  portion  of  our  merchandise. 
Of  aur  foreign  setdements,  the  chief  vent  after  the  peace 
was  the  East,  in  which  the  supply  had  not  been  by  any 
means  so  liberal  as  the  wants,  of  British  India  required ; 
but  during  this,  and  some  years  after  the  war,  the  out- 
ward trade  of  the  compsmy  very  far  exceeded  the  usual 
periods  of  peace.^     Our  commerce  with  our  late  maritime 
enemies  of  Europe  revived,  although  it  was  easily  seen 


1  This  great  and  ^eneral^  benefit  to  skilful  and  judiciou*  adventurers,  as  well 
at  fo  the  piiblie,  wao  attended  with  partial  evil  in  the  ruin  of  those  trader^ 
vbe  4id  nut  distinguish  the.  real  nature  of  the  case,  aud  who  oonfounded  tem- 
porary with  general  causes  Finding  that  very  large  profits  had  been  made  by 
a  variety  of  articles  darmg  the  first  voyages  after  the  war,  not  a  few  of  the  com* 
JMUiy's  officers  in  the  shipping  service,  and  their  connexion  at  home,  carried  o^tL 
investments  of  the  same  kind,  until  they  glutted  the  market  and  lost  their  former 
profits,  and  fronat  their  misjudging  eagerness  of  avarice  completely  defeated  theii> 
9wn  pur^ioses  and  became  bamempts:  bat  skilful  anii  able  trailers  continued  to 
rt»lbe  fortunes. 
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CHAP,    that  systemft  might  be  formed,  respectisg  etserf  brancli^  ei 
XXXIII.   trade,  which  would  render  them  much  more  productive. 
^■^^^Tj^^        Tnis  year  England  ioit  one  of  the  brightest  oma* 
MiBceiiii-    ments  that  had  graced  her  literary  anndis  during  a  c€»itu- 
Surralecs.  T*  ^"^i*  which  he  was  afanost  coevaL      In   DeeeiAber 
Death  of     1784,  died  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  the  76th  year  of  his 
son,  and  a   age,  after  a  long  and  tormenting  illness,  which  he  bore 
of^itten!.^^  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  worthy  of  his  other  virtues, 
tureand     Literary  history  affords  few  ii^tances  of  such  a  condiij^* 
hhSe^      tioii  of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  as  consttttxted  the 
etaw.        character,  and  prompted  and  (guided  the  eflbrts,  of  Samuel 
Jolmson*     An  understanding  perspicacious,  powerful,  mid 
comprehensive-;   an  iouigination   vigorous,   fertile^   and 
brifliant ;  and  a  memory  retentive,  accurate,  and  stMed 
with  valuable  knowledge,  were  uniformly  directed  to  ren- 
der mankind  wise,  virtuous  and  religious.     The  most  suc- 
cessful and  beneficial  exertions  of  this  illustrious  ssige  were 
exhibited  in  philology,  criticbm,  biogi^aphy  and  ethics. 
On  subjects  of  language,  Johnsoii  displayed  science  aa 
well  as    knowledge  ;  he*  not  only  collected  usages,  but 
investigated  principles  ;  applying  and  modifying  genendt 
analogies,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
cases,   he  extremely  enriched  the  English  tongue,  and 
improved  it  in  precision  and  force.     The  stile  which  his 
precept  and  example  formed,  bore  the  stam'p  of  bis  mind 
and  habits,  being  less  distinguished  for  elegance.and  deli- 
cacy, than  for  'perspicuity  and  strength  :  his  expressiofH; 
however,  was  perhaps  not  the  most .  useiul  as   a  general 
model,  because ^its  excellence  depended  on  its  conformity 
to  his  vigorous  sentiments  and  thought.'    Since  the  time 
of  Aristotle  few  have  equalled  Johnson  as  a  eritic,''either 
in  principles  of  estimation,. or  in  actualFy  ftppreciatiug  defect 
and  excellence.     Surveying  models .  rather  than  consider* 
ing   ends,  many  critics  of  distinguished  acuteness   and 
knowledge  of  Uterature  conceived  that  meritorious  execu*' 
tion  consists  in  resemblance  to  certain  celebrated  perform- 
ances;  but  these,  justly  and  highly  applauded,-  do  not 
include  every  possible  means  of  deserving  applaUse.     Dis^' 
regarding  mere  usage   aiid  authority,  Johnson  followed 
nature  and  reason  :  in  rating  the  value  of  a  Shakespeare,  he 
4id  liot  esteem  the  mode  of  Grrecian  arrangement  the  cH- 


terkm  pf  ji|4ffinent,  hut  the  e^bibited  operation  of  f>«8ftionf  CHAP. 
$eQtiinent,  and  cbaractery^  and  its  conforipitj  to  real  life.  ^^^^^^^ 
Sp -estimated  works  of  imitan<3p  by  their  likenesato  ori-  '  x^%^ 
g^aalsf  combined^ with  the  importance  of  object  and  diffi- 
^tdty:  of  delineation.  As  a  Uc^^pher^  Dr.  Johnson  is 
unequalledi  he  indeed  possessed  the  highest  requisites 
Ij9kr  $hat  important  species  of  writing :  he  thoroughly  knew 
the  constitution  and  moveipenis  of  the  human  understand- 
ing ^nd  will ;  jwas  intimately  conversant  with  the  kind  of 
circumstances  in  which  his  subjects  acted;  -and  the  ufKial 
ai|d  provable  operation  of  such  causes  ;  he  ^  completely 
]f;pew  their  individual  history,  coiiiprel^n4ed  their  ctiarac* 
fer,  and  had  the  power  of  clearly  sqnveying.to  otrver^,  s^nd 
forcibl3r  impressing,  his  thoughts,  opinions,  and  cqncep* 
tions.  Though  the  mojst  valuable  ethics  ari^.  di£fused 
th^i^^.  alt  his  works,  yet  two  of  his  produations  are  .jnore 
pecidiarly  impropriated  to  those  subjects.  .His  Rambler 
shewed  more  of  man  in  his  general  nature,  ^she^.himself 
satysi  of  Dryden ;  his  Idler,  as  he  says  of  Pope,  more  of 
9^  in  his  local  manners.  His  Rambler  was  the  work  cf 
a  profound,  comprehensive  philosppher  ;  his,  Idlex^  of  ge« 
nius  and  learning  eicperienced  in. life:  the  former  describes 
men  as  they  always  are,  the  latter  as  they  then  >vere  in 
Englanjd.  It^may  be  easily  and  obviously  objected  to  the 
political,  writings  of  Jol^isiHi,  th^t  they  were  by  no  meanf 
equal  in  either  knowledge  or  wisdom  to  his  other  .p^oduc* 
tion^.  A  whig  zealot  might  exclaim  againsjt  the  high 
church,  bigotry,  theologjical  intolerance,  and  arbitrary  poli* 
tics  oi  this  great  man,  as  a  tory  s^ealot  might  depreciate 
JMlilton,  becs^use  a  puritan  and  republicans  hut  the  impar*- 
tial  observer,  making  allowance  for  human  infirmities,  will 
i^e  prejudices  and  unfounded  opinions  totally  outweighed 
by  transcendent  e:^cellencies.  The  historian  of  the  prcr 
3ent  reign,  if  be  narrate  the  truth,  after  balancing  the  good 
and  the  bad,  must  admit  that  few  either  lived  or  died  in 
it  of  such  great  and  beneficially  directed  wisdom  as  Samuel 
Johnson.  Besides  the  vast  accession  of  knowledge  and 
instructiop  accruing  to  mankind  from  the  individual  efforts 
of  dus  extraordinary  man,,  his  conversation  and  writings 
stimulated  and  formed  many  others^to  meritorious  com< 
positjonv     The  4iBciples  of  the  Johnsonian  school,  what* 
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CHAP,  ever  mtgbt  fare  their  several  diversities  of  ability  smi 
^^^^^^  character,  have  written  to  promote  religion,  ojcder,  and 
1784  virtue.  ^  Having  made  such  important  additions  to  the 
general  mass  of  information  and  instruction,  he  taught  by 
precept  and  e:p:ample  the  pAost  efficacious  processes  of  rea- 
soning, and  the  surest  test. of  truth;  he  e:d)ibited.  the  close 
connexion  between  clearness  of  conception  and  precision 
of  expression,  and  afforded  materials  and  principles  pf 
thought  and  judgment,  with  directions,  and  examph^s  for 
estimating  fairly,  and  conveying  ideas  and  sentiments  with 
clearness,  force  and  effect.  Scholars  of  moderate  talents, 
who  neither  evince  depth  of  reflection,  vigour  of.  invent 
tion,  or  brilliancy  of  fancy,  are  now  accurate  composers, 
and  competent .  estimators  of  literary  merit.  Through 
Johnson,  respectable  mediocrity  of  ability  and  leju-niog 
has  beem  prompted  and  enabled  to  direct  its  patient  apd 
industrious  efforts  to  the,  useful  purposes,  not  only  of  just 
criticism,  but  lo3'al  and  patriotic,  virtuous  and  religious^ 
inculcation.  Perhaps,  however,  the  literary  efforts  of 
Dr.  Johnson  may  have  been  more  beneficial  to  other  wrix 
^rs,  than  to  his  own  particular  associates ;  fromthe- latter, 
they  come  to  the  world  tinctured  with  his  particular  prejii.-, 
dices  ;  among  the  former,  they  have  often  diffused  un^l* 
loyed  portions  of  his  general  wisdom  and  virtue. 

As  the  death  of  Dr.  Johnson  ^s  an  epoch  in  the  lite- 
rary history  of  the  times,  it  may  not  here  be  unseasonable 
to  give  a  short  sketch  of  literary  efforts  at,  this  period. 
Th^ .  American  war  had  produced  a  vast  multiplicity  of 
political  pamphlets,  of  which,  though  the  greater  number 
wez;.e  of  only  a  temporary  interest,  yet  some,  from  the  abi-; 
11  ty  of  the  writers,  the  importance  of  the  principles,  and 
the  receptions  of  the  doctrines,  were  of  much  more  pern\a-p 
n«n.t  consequence.  Two  men  of  consi|^erable  talents  and 
high  reputation  engaging  in  this  controversy,  broached 
opinions  of  a  very,  unconstitutional  tendency  :  these 
were,  doctors  Richard  Price  and  Joseph  Priestley,  gen- 
tlemen who  from  .nature  and  study  possessed  the  means 
of  promoting,  to  a  great  extent,  the  benefit  of  society, 
were  disposed  to  use  their  talents  for  those  merito- 
rious purposes,,  and  had  actually  employed  them  with 
very  great  success^  in  certain  paths,  to  the  goo4  of  man- 
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kind ;  ;^etwere  now  active  in  exdrting  them  in  pursuit  of  GHAP. 
objects^  or  lit  least  in  inciilcffting  doctrines  of  a  very  inju-  ^^^..^.^ 
lious^  tendency  to  the  esi^ting  estatflisb]:)^.eDH.  With  genius  |^^ 
eomjpetent  to  any-subj«i:t  of  lilerary-or  scientificinvestiga- 
fion,  and  deeply  skilled  i«  edcuk^tiQP)  Price  had  peculiarly 
distinguished  himself  by  ioquiries  iata  popu^on,  and  by 
finanpialo^esearcli*  JPti^fctky,  b^  His  discoverijes  in  chemis- 
try, eleetxkAty^  pntsonatjiesi  and  s^b^ls  r«:lative  to  these, 
b^d  made  valiwhtd.  additpopis  to  physical  knowledge  and 
science,  bdth  for  theapeHcaic4»i||templafeio]\|ind  practical  use. 
The^  two  phihMophers^  were. ^U^ters,  md  disse^ten^ 
of  a  cUiSflK  which  ij^m  gisperally  carried  dissect  beyond  the* 
alegiciA  iopintmis,  and  4ias  inaoif^ovated  politics.  Men,  at 
Quee  ^le  fwd  .aHibtfiocts,  if  tiKy  happen  to  find^hemselvess 
k  a  minorilir,  vjsry  i^turally  nfeji  tp  yipader  that  minocity 
ai  majpHly*  In  siljilwWn^  of  pe««e  ^y  making  convevts^  as 
in  8kuafiOjMiACwa]p4byniaking.£o^ue8ts,'a9piriDg^  leaders 
seek  po^n^.  -  Fogpai  ca]cHlalioBf>  gndfrom  chemical  research* 
es,  ddctpm  PciceaadPf  i05tleybetpok.themsdves  to  politics, 
ittd  to.  theologiaal  cootiroversy,  whieb  was  intended  to  min* 
isttf^  k>  pl4kics4  ad#pleA*t]ie  visiops^  theories  which  the 
profound  wiadom  of  X>oeke  had  not  pir^ vented  from  per* 
vadiqi^  his  opinions  im  pididcs,  with  vs^y  of  the  hypothe- 
tical cofmnents  fWhich  h^d  joined  them  in  th^  course  of 
the  century :  these  thay  inculcated  as  the  just  conclusions 
ef  politjoal  wisdom,  and  the  proper  rules  for  political 
conduct*  Besides  the  treatises  already  mentioned,  they 
published  various  works,  which  refined  on  Locke's  fiction 
of  a  social  <:ompact,  and  represented  everjr  system  of 
government  as  necessarily  bad,  that  had  not  originated  in 
a  convention  of  men  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  constitution ;  consequently,  as  no  existing  government 
had  been  so  constituted,^  concluding  that  every  established 
polity  was  necessarily  imjust.  So  far  as  these  speculations 
were  merely  exercises  of  metaphysical  ingenuity,  they 
might  be  accounted  innocent  pastilles ;  but  whether  intend- 
ed or  not  to  be  harmless,  they  certainly  were  not  designed 
to  be  inefficieht ;  they  were  most  industriously  circulated 
by  the  secondary  instruments,  which,  in  the  literary  as 
well  as  the  poliucal  world,  are  in  such  numbers  ready  to 
repeat  even  the  errors  of  conceived  genius ;  and  by  the 
,     Vol..  ILL  F 
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CHA^.   authoH  thetnselves,  among  thost  wlio  were  iiio$t  disposed 
'  to  take  their  as&ertioas  as  arguaaettts.   Frice^  though  con^ 


irs4.  s^nt  in  his  priticiide,  was  more  dMultory  and  occasional 
in  his  operations :  eminent  in  certain  departments  of  leara-^ 
ihg,  Priestley  had  attempted  to  grasp  at  every  subject  of 
human  knowledge,  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  endeavoans  at 
universality,  directed  his  principal  elfortfe  towards  one  great 
object,  the  subversion  oftheeccktfiastieal  establishment.,  It 
is  now  obvious,  by  considering  the  wh€4e  series  of  his 
conduct,  that  he  had  early  fonned  the  design  of  OVerUiFa** 
ing  our  hierarchy,  which  he  hittiself  afterwards  acknow* 
ledged  with  triumphant  e&Altation  fdr  the  imaginedrsuccess. 
PHestley  appeared  t6  have  proc^ded  on  the  foSowing 
principle :  **  I,*and  k  minorky  t>£  this  nation,  do  not  ap- 
^^  prove  of  any  bstablishmenft,  espetlally  of  the  diurth  of 
^^  Englaiid,  her  constitution  ahd  doctrines,  supported 
^^  by  the  majority  of  the  nation;  as  we,  r  tti^Ikr  nunt' 
*'*'  ber,  with  not  mare  than  our  own  proportion  of  abilitjr 
^^  and  property,  cannot  agree  with  t)»  G*CAT£ii*iraM- 
^'  %t:li,  We  itoust  must  make  tkeai  agice  with  our 
^^creed.^""  Seeking  the  downfei  of*  the  ekntcfa^  Dr« 
PfielBtley  formed  a  plan,  consisting  of  two  parts  i^  tfa^ 
first  td  att^k  the  artictes  of  h^r  IMth,  die  nest  the  muoi- 
metits  of  her  establishment%  The  former  part  of  his 
scheme,  Which  Was  indeed  preparatory  to  the  latter,  at 
preseht  chiefly  engaged  his  attention.  For  several  years 
he  had  been  strenuously  labouring  to  overturn  the  Chris-^ 
tian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  this  being  an  article  of  faith, 
which  the  greater  number  of  Christians,  and  especially 
dtose  of  the  church  of  England,  deem  essential  to  the  gos- 
pel, and  conse<|uently  to  every  establishment  by  which  the 
gospel  is  cherished.  An  attack  upon  so  fundamental  a 
part  of  our  religion,  was  by  no  means  an  impoHtical 
movement ;  nor  was  it  carried  on  without  great  dexterity. 
In  adducing  the  common  arguments  of  often  exploded 
sophistry,  his  gehius  gave  to  triteness  a  colour  of  origiu-^ 

m  It  must  be  admitted  by  an}"-  liberal  friend  of  thechwrch,  on  the' one  harid, 
ti^at  if  ]>i*.  IM^sdey  coAScienUouslj  intended  the  temporal  and  eternal  happin«s9 
of  his  countrymen,  and  not  his  own  aggrandizement,  ne  was  morally  justifiable ; 
]iiit  a  'liberal  dissenter,  on  the  other  hand,  must  admit,  that  all  those  whose 
opinion  was  different,  whetherinoralists  or  statesmen,  were  equally  justifiable  in 
iinpug^uiug  hia  arguments  aitd  repelling;  hid  attacks.. 


iditjr^  mad  |G|i  W{Mirfi(^i9l  dedai|ia(ii>i|  an  appeftramce  of  pro-  PHAP. 
foi^ad  refilQumg,  *vrhld),  qu  manf  eytn  of  those  not  bonje  ^^-.^-sl/ 
iiowo  by  the  ituthority  of  bis  name,  made  a  very  stroi^g  irg*. 
impreuieii*  While  <h«  geperalistii^o  of  hereby  was  hlux- 
md£  thu^  employedi  he  had  distributed  his  officers  and 
Iroops  with  giseat  skill  in  different  posts  and  position^, 
according  to  bis  knowledge  of  their  ability,  skill*  and  ze^l 
for  the  cause.  Our  ecclesiastical  eaiablbhqiei^t,  bpweyer, 
did  not  w«pt  a  dafender,  who  was  at  once  ardent,  ablf?* 
aad  well  provided  with  thu  meapa  of  ifuardlng  the  chureh 
against  the  assail|n)t«  I>r»  Samuel  Hor^ley  brought  an 
acute  and  powerful  qiind,  iiscipl^fu^d  £m4  fciBrmed  by  sci- 
fsnce,  and  jitored  with  giiief«d  20d  tianeologieal  leamiogf  \o 
support  the.fakhjrhiGk  Ije-lt^'einl^paced,  and  the  veperab^e 
body  of  v^mh  he  mm  ^  member.  The  Upitarian  contro- 
versyyivhidlfor  sdv^ra)  years  laaiilitained  by  mispqnstruing 
big^fiit]^.  and  reasgfiscian  of  .oftM  coxifiited  arguments; 
|>y  obfiti^te  itflftfiilsfi  ^  spphisUry  on  ih^  one  hand,  and 
a&  the  etfaMir,  ty^plaia  tnterpretatiop^  dtdiKtive  reaspaing, 
fair  ittlerQiice^  ^d  %i^  adherence  to  positions  so  founded ; 
now  occupied  a  griB;a£  shave  of  lett^i^d  efforts  and  attention". 
C^ntrov^rsiea  arising  iSfom  some  parl»  of  Gibbon's  history 
were  «ko  vary  prevalent :  the  author,  however,  ex;tgaged, 
little  in  jtke  disputes ;  he  was  persevering  in  his  able, 
learned,  and  approved  work,  in  which,  though  the  pious 
must  disrelish,  the  aniichristian  tendency  of  several  par^, 
and  the  acute  ngiay  diacover  assertion  without  proof  addji^- 
ced  to  supp€Nrt  favourite  notions,  yet  evjery  reader  .9f 
ludgaient,  con^prebension,  and  philosophi,cal  and  political . 
Imowledge,  must  allow  that  it  is  an  illustrious  monument 
of  industry  and  genius,  which  lightens  readers  through  tl^e 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  and  exhibi(3  man  in  variolas 
atages^of  declining  society,  until  he  terminated  in  barbar* 
ism,  and,  regenerating^  began  to  return  towards  civilization* 
Another  history  had  at  tfaia  time  just  appeared,  that  em- 
braced periods  much  better  known  to  every  classical  i^a(^- 
er ;  but  though  it  recited  transactions  with  which  every 
literary  mw  was  well  acquainted,  it  presented  new  and 
profound  views,  unfolded  causes,  and  marked  operations 

n  The  Reviews  of  these  years  had  more  than  obc  half  of  Uieir  writings 
MMsa^ed  either  i^ith  this  c6at;:oire^yy  or  the  politics  of  the  day. 
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CHAP,  and  effects,  that  evisn  inteingelH  and  lejKjrAcd^readen  had 
xxxiii.  ^^^  before  discovered.  Th«  philoMfphi^l^siiyef  *Fer|«8soii 
1784.  rendered  the  aiFait^  of  the  ^eatMt  {»bot^  of  antiquity  -the 
groundwork  of  the  deepvat  and  oioat  e^epanded  wor^  mxd 
political  science ;  to  temch  manlittd  that  wUdinn;  courage, 
enterprise  and  skill,  uniformly  and  constantly  esterted  ki 
the  various  departmiKnts  of  a  'pblitkal  syateoi,  etevaie  a 
a  nation  as  thc7  exalt  an*  iadi^dual,  ahd  that  folly  and  vite 
overturn  the  fabric*  which  ttttue  and  wisdom  had  raiaed. 
Works  of  an  inferior  species  to  hfetory,  though  pursuki^ 
the  same  object,  travels  «tod  voyages^  much  increased  our 
knowledge  df  ihe  iiftdrk>r'  atfd  t:ivil  cocidition  of  varioils 
countries,  with  Wht^  oft*  a«;<)uflHBtan€t  before  had  been 
chiefly  c6nfined  ta  ^aogfaphieal  ^  outlines-  and  political 
tclationa.  '  The-traveh  of  BtcssTsv  Moore,  Wraxal,  Coxe, 
and  others,  hito  vdrioti}  pactsdf  Europe;  not  6nly  a0bpded 
athus^itiem  «rid  entefeauilmiMt,-lKi«^itdwl^%e  of  mankiiid* 
The  voyagei  of "^ the  retfbwued  l?trciilaft»i4gato»,  cihptam 
Cook,  which  displayed  human  natav^  Ih  a  tighl^sliowin^mt 
.  once '  its  varieties  aad  tiftifaftiUty^  wer^  a  pkaaitfg  aud 
intetestingiaccessiota'of'litei'aty  ttovcky.i,  ' '»  *  •  ? 
Improve-  Phy  s  I  ca  l  kaoM'Iedge  lind^  scientte.  wbr^  inaMng  'rapid 

Se"pi?e-     advances,  whHe,  from  former  cSseoveVies  •  <»f  phifeaophy, 
■ent  age  in  invention   and  e3q>etience  'were  fast  ediiding  arts  whidh 
philosophy  administercd*to  the  purposes,  of  liter     Doctars  Bki&k  ankl 
mUtryr     Watson  were  persevering  in  their  Ubemical  purauits,  aufd 
powerfully  contributing  "t^  tRe  elut3idaiti6n<  of-  snbjeete, 
curious  to  speculative,  and  useful  to  pracrical  men ;  with 
which,  through  Che  abilities  mid  labours  of-such  riflen,  fol- 
lowed by  many  others  of  patient  research  and  useful  indus- 
try, who.  were  employed  ift  experiment^  detail,  the  public 
is  now  become  so  conversitet? 
Invention        The  immense  improvements  of  the  present  age  J  in  the 
ofairhai,    general  analysis  of  material  substances,  arid  particularly  in 
the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  qualities  of  air,  produ- 
ced about  this  time  an  invention  that  astonished  mankind, 
by  an  artificial  phenomenon,  which  appeared  to  realize  the 
fable  of  Daedalus,  and  to  find  a  passage  for  man  through 
the  air.    Eminent  philosophers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  from  the  qualities  of  air  had  inferred  the 
practicability  of  such  an  undertaking,  but  did  not  explof*^ 
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Ac  mejms.  The  discovery  was  reserved  for  the  ingemiity  CHAP, 
bf  two  f  rench  manufacturers  of  paper  at  Annouay  in  ^^^"*- 
Dairphiny,  Messrs.  Montgolfier.  These  gentlemen,  ob*-  ^--g^ 
serving  the  accent  of  vapour  or  smoke  in  the  atmosphere, 
concltuied  that  the  general  principle  v^as  the  aseeni  of  air 
rarrfied  by  abs^lrption,  and  that  it  must  ascend  until .  it 
arrive  at  air  of  such  a  teiiuity  as  to  prdve-an  exact  equili- 
brium. Oil 'this  reasoning  they  constructed  a  globular 
machine  of  papef'and  fine  silk;  covered  Tf iili  ^elastic  gum ; 
in  short,  of  the  very  H^testtcri^ene- materials.  This  ball, 
being  about  thirty  feet  iiir  circumference,  was  raised  lo  a 
considerable  height,  mfetely  by  applj-iftg  some  lighted 
combustibles  to  an  aperture  lit  its  lower  extremity.'  If  so 
small  a  powcf^  of  rarlfied  aif  coukl  raUse  such  a  Weight,  a 
proportionate  increase  must  raise  a  proportion&bly  greater 
weight;  hence  it  was  found,  by  extendiog'the  experiment, 
that  a  ball  of  Hhen  of^;},00O  cubic  feet^  in  dimension, 
being  moved  tJy  combtisliWes,'  would  Hft  about'  five  hun- 
dred Weight/  Montgolfier  «oon  after  presented  the  expe- 
riment at  P^ris ;  a  sheep,  a<4fock,  and  a  duck,  were -placed 
in  a*  ganery  next  the  ba^foon,  and  rettirtiad  without  hurt. 
Oh  the  23d  6f  Jfoveraber  1785,  two  human  beings  adveti-  . 
tared  to  essay  ait  ^elenlent  hitherto  i^Aexplofed  by  maa. 
The  marquis  de  Landes  and  Mbnsieur  Drosier  undertook 
this  extraordinary  navigation :  at  54  mintitea  past  one 
o'clock,  the>  machme  ascended  into  Che  air  before  an 
immense  number  of  astonished  spectators.  When  it  had 
reached  950  feet,  the  intrepid  travellers  waving  their  hats 
saluted  the  wondering  crowd;  the  aerial  fiavigators  were 
jsoon  beyond  the  reach  of  discernment  from  the  earth,  but 
the  ball  itself  was  seefi  towering  towards  this  confines  *of 
ether.  The  travellers  having  found  their  experiment  suc- 
cessful, agreed  to  descend  by  gradually  lessening. .the  appli- 
cation of  air,  and  arrived  safely  in  an  open  field  at  some 
distance  from  the  city.^  The  evetit  of  this  experiment 
with'rarSfied   air,  encouraged   farther    trials;   Monsieur 

V 

D  About  twenty  •eight  and  a  half,  to  a  figure  exactly  cubical, 
p  In  an  epilogue  to  a  play  esihibited  at  Westminster  soon  aftei*  tUis  fixperi- 
ment,  there  was  a  verse  containing  the  following  pun  oh  this  GaUic  invention  : 


"  Quis  propria  Gallo  plus  levitate  valet  ?" 

f'  VV]io  can  saii^ass  a  Freucl^iman  in  appropriate  levity :' 
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CHAP.  PARLIAMENT    met    on    the   26th  of  Ja- 

.    puar}'  1785,  and  the  chief  object  recommended  by    hiji 
1785.      majesty  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  was  the  adjusts- 
Meeting  of  mer.t  of  such  points  in  the  commercial  intercourse  betweea 
ment         Gre^t  Britain  and  Ireland^  as  had  not  before  been  arran- 
ged.    The  success  attending  measures  which  were   epir 
braced    in   the  last   se^ipn  fo^;  the  suppression  jof  smug^ 
gling^  Would  encourage. them  to4)ftr»evere  in  tl^pir  applUa- 
tion  to  thoge  important  concera^-j  they  would  also  consi- 
der the  reports  suggeate4  by  the  cQmmi^sionera  of  public 
accounts,   and  make    such  j;egulatioiv3  hbl%   might  ^pear 
necessary  in  the  cJifFerent  efficei  of  the  kingdom.      Not- 
withstanding the  dissensions  on  the  continent|.hi$  majesty 
continued  to  j*eceive  'a^siyances-  from  foreign  powers  of 
their  amicable  disposition  tpwar^^  this  country^ 

The  earl  of  Surrey  oppo^d  the  addres9«  or  rather 
objected  to  it  on  account  of  what^  he  conjceiired  to  be 
wrongly  omitted;  especiajly  because  no  mention  had  been 
made  of  the  reduction  of  the  army.  Lord: :  North). coa« 
ceiving  parliamentary  reform  to  be  inteiKkdhy^me  rec^omr 
mendatory  expression,  declared,  his  sei[itiments  very 
strongly  against  any  alteration  of  th<  constituti(m ;  and 
INIn  Burke  blamed  the  total  silence  relative  to  the  affairs 
of  India,  Mr.  Pitt  replied  to  the  objections  ;  the  ob- 
servations on  the  reduction  of  th.e  army  were  premature, 
until  the  supplies  of  th^  year  should  be  before  the  house  i 
parliajnentary  reform  was  a  subject  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, but  at  this  early  period  of  the  session  it  wa0  impos^ 
sjible  to  state  his  plans  specifically :  all  his  ideas  were  not 
yet  thoroughly  matured;  the  subject  comprehended  a 
great  variety  of  considerations,  and  related  Jo  essentials 
and  vitals  of  the  constitution ;  it  therefore  required  con-? 
siderate  and  delicate  attention  ;  and  though  it  was  a  path 
which  he  was  determined  to  tread,  he  knew  with  what 
tenderness  and  circumspection  it  became  him  to  proceed* 
There  was  not  a  general  debate,  and  the  address  was  cs^Tt 
ried  without  a  division. 
Considera-  The  Scrutiny  of  the  Westminster  election  was  again 
w^mil!'-^  brought  before  the  house  in  the  month  of  February.  M^r, 
8ter  scru-  Fox  had  Contended,  that  the  elecUon  ought  to  be  tried  by 
'"^  Mr.  Grenville's  act,  and  had  imputed  the  perseverance  in 
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ihe  tcrutiny  to  the  persecuting  spirh  of  the  ounister.  Mr.  Chap. 
Pitt  trgaed,  that  Mr.  GrenriUe's  act  ^i^as  for  trying  dec-  ^^^^^^ 
lions  vinaally  made,  but  that  thef e  being  no  return  from  |^^, 
Westminster,  the  law  in  question  was  not  applicabk :  a 
scrutiny  had  been  demanded  by  one  of  the  caadidaites^ 
Aie  returning  officer  bad  compliedi,  as  official  duty  req«Mr# 
id  t  far  ftom  having  any  personal  motives  to  promote  a 
scrutiny,  the  very  reverse  was  the  case  ;  it  wotdd  have 
keen  more  convenient  and  easy  for  ministers  to  have  suffisr^ 
ed'Mr.  Fox  to  take  lus  seat  without  question,  but  insteaul 
ot  attending  to  their  own  accommodsitiOB,  they  had  con<* 
suited  the  rights  of  the  electors,  and  the  purposes  of  sub« 
stantial  justice.  The  house  continued  in  the  same  opittp 
Ion  as  to  the  kgality  of  the  scrutiny ;  but  finding  in  itfrpro  J 
gress  that,  though  there  w^re'objectionaUe  votes  on  both 
sides^  a  majority,  i^early  the  same  in  proportion  as  at  the 
close  of  the  poll,  remained  in  favour  of  Mr.  Fox,  they 
judged  it  expedient  and  equitable  to  direct  the  high  bai- 
liff to  make  a  return  ;  and  the  following  day  that  officer 
returned  lord  Hood  and  Mr.  Fox. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  February  the  nabob  of  Arcot's  Debts  •( 
debts  to  Europeans  were  the  subject  of  parliamentary  dis-  of*/ff^. 
cussion.  In  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill  the  new  commission- 
ers had  been  instructed  to  examine  into  the  origin  and 
justice  of  the  claims  ;  by  Mr.  Pitt's  law  the  examination 
was  appointed,  but  referred  to  the  court  of  directors^  who 
were  to  enjoin  their  presidencies  ahd  servants  to  inquire 
into  the  case,  and  in  concert  establish  a  fund  from  llie]m-» 
bob^s  revenue,  lor  the  discharge  of « the  debts  which 
sfaonld  be  found  just,  that  they  might  be  liquidated  w> 
cording  to  the  respecdve  rights  of  priority  of  the  sdv<« 
eral  creditors,  vcad  consistently  with  the  rights  of  the 
company,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  nsrt^oh.  Con« 
formably  Co  this  clause,  the  directors  had  prepared*  orders  ; 
bat  after  inspection,  the  board  of  control  rejected;  tkem^ 
and  gave  new  instructions,  which  admitted  the  greater 
part  of  the  debts  to  be  just,  assigned  a  fund  from  the  re-> 
venues  of  the  Camatic  for  their  discharge,  and  establish^* 
ed  the  priority  of  payment  among  the  several  classes  of 
creditors :  these  directions  had  been  publicly  read  at  a 
Aieetkig  of  such  creditors  as  were  in  England^     Motion^ 
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CHAP,  were  made  in  bodi  houses,  that  copies  of  the  letters «r in- 
junctions  issued  by  the  court  of  directors  might  be  pro- 


f7«5.  duced  ;  the  object  of  this  requisition  was  to  prove,  that 
the  board  of  control,  in  originating  the  contrary  order, 
had  departed  from  the  express  purpose  of  their  institu- 
tion, and  had  violated  the  act  of  parliament.  Mr.  Fox 
having  opened  this  subject  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
assuming  the  position  that  was  to  be  pYoved,  expatiated 
with  copious  eloquence  on  the  arbitrary  power  which  was 
usurped  by  the  board  of  control,  and  the  mischievous 
consequences  that  the  present  act  nmst  produce  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Carnatic,  and  of  the  India  company.  Mr* 
Dundas  argued  from  the  act  of  parliament,  that  the  power 
exercised  was  not  an  usurpation,  since,  by  the  strict  letter 
of  the  statute,  the  board  was  enabled  to  originate  orders 
in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  and  to  direct  their  transmis- 
sion to  India.  In  the  present  exercise  of  that  power,  the 
board  of  control  had  acted  upon  the  most  complete  inform-^ 
atibn  that  could  be  received,  and  had  ^  directed  the 
arrangement  in  question,  on  finding  it  the  most  fair  and  just 
to  all  the  parties  concerned.  Jt  was  expedient  not  to  keep 
the  nabob^s  debts  longer  afloat ;  the  final  conclusion  of  the 
business  would,  tend  tci  promote  tranquillity  and  harmony, 
and  the  debtor  had  concurred  with  the  creditors  in  estab- 
lishing the  validity  of  the  claims,  •  After  these  general 
observations,  he,  by  a  particular  detail  of  their  respective 
circumstances,  undertook  to  justify  the  several  debts  which 
were  admitted  by  the  board, 
Mr-  On  this  subject  Mr.  Burke  made  a  very  long  oration, 

n>e^h  on  whioh  displayed  a  most  extensive  knowledge  of  the  hfetory 
^esubjeet  and  State  of  India ;  but  it  was  much  more  remarkable  for 
narratives,  imagery,  and  philosophy,  to  inform,  delight,  and 
instruct  a  reader  in  his  closet,  than  for  appropriate  argu- 
ments to  the  point  at  issue,  to  convince  a  hearer  in  the 
senate,  and  induce  him  to  vote  a^  the  speaker  desired* 
The  part  of  his  reasoning  that  appeared  apecifically  appli- 
cable to  the  subject  before  the  house  was  adduced,  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  alleged  (d^bts  arose  from  a  collusicoi 
between  the  nabob  9Xid  certain  servants  of  the  company, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  fraud,  oppression, 
^d  cruelty :  forcibly  animated  and  highly  coloured  waa 
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the  picture  he  drew,  of  tyranny  and '  sugering,  guilt  and    ^^ 
misery,  in  British  India,  as  the  result  of  the  alleged  con- 


suvance;  but- since,  as  a  chain  of  logical  deduction,  the  1795^ 
evidence  did  not  make  out  the  case,  the  motion  wad  nega- 
tived ;  and  in  the  house  of  peers  a  similar  proposition 
was  rejected. 

4      On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  Mr.  Pitt  again  introduced 
his  propositions  for  a  reform  in  parliaikient.    Desirous^  as 
the  minister  professed  himself,  of  such  a  change  in  the 
representation  as  he  conceived  most  consistent  with  the 
principles,  and  conducive  to  the  objects  of  the  constitution, 
he  was  aware  of  the  danger  of  essays  of  reform,  unkss 
very  nicely  modified  and    circumscribed.     The   general  Mr.prtt's 
characterutics  of  his  plan  for  that  purpose,  were  caution  pariiamea« 
and  specification :  nothing  vague  or  indefinite  was  proposed;  ^rn, 
no  chasm  was  left  which  visionary  imaginations  might  fill 
with  their  owq  distempered  fancies  :  thus  far  shah  though 
and  n^  farther^  was  obviously  expressed  in  the  extent  and 
bounds.     The  leading  principle  was,  that  the  choice  of 
legislators  should  follow  such  circumstances  as  give  an 
interest  in  their  acts,  and  therefore  ought  in  a  great  degree 
to  be.  attached  to  property.     This  principle  being  estab- 
lished, it  was   obvious,  that  as    many  very  considerable 
towns  and  bodies  either  had  no  vote  in  electing  represent- 
atives, or  had  not  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  number  pro**, 
portioned  to  their  property,  it  would  be  necessary  to  dis- 
franchise certain  decayed  boroughs.     In  relations  between 
government  and  subject  it  was  a  manifest  rule  in  jurispru- 
dence <Hi  the  one  hand,  that  the  interest  of  a  part  must 
give  way  to  the  interest  of  the  -whole  ;  but  on  the  other, 
that  when  such  a  sacrifice  is  required  from  a  subject,  the 
state  should  amply  compensate  individual  loss  incurred  for 
the  public  good*     Guided  by  these  maxims  of  ethics,  Mr.  ^  »«^ 
Pitt  proposed  to  transfer  the  right  of  choosing  representa-  pariia. 
tives   from  thirty-six  of  such   boroughs  as  had  already  ^^"^ 
fallen,  or  were  falling  into  decay,  to  the  counties,  and  to 
such  chief  towns  and  cities  as  were>at  present  unrepresented^ 
that  a  fund  should  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
the  owners  and  holders  of  the  boroughs  ilisfranchised,  an 
appreciated  compensatimi  ;  that  the  acceptance  of  this  re«* 
compense  should  be  a  voluntary  act  <if  thp  proprietor^  ayid^ 
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CHAP,  if  Qot  taken  at  |>irefte|it,  should  ht  placed  oat  at  compoi^ 
J^^^?J\  iaterest,  until  it  became  an  irresistible  bait  to  such  pro^ 
ir«5.  prietor ;  he  also  projected  to  extend  the  right  of  voting  for 
knights  of  the  diire  to  copyholders  as  well  as  freehold^rat 
The  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  a  reform  were  deriveti 
from  the  alleged  partiality  of  representation;  an  iictiye^ 
reforming,  and  regulating  policy,  which  kept  pace  wilh  tl# 
;alterations  in  the  country,  was  requisite  M> '  pi^MPte  tb^ 
constitution  in  its  full  vigour :  when  «ny  part  of  <Hir  sy«tei^ 
was  decayed,  it  had  ever  been  the  wisdom  pf  the  kgisla^ 
ture  to  renovate  and  restore  it  by  such  afteana  as  vtpf^ 
most  likely  to  answer  the  end  proposed  :  and  heocie  ha4 
arisen  the  frequent  alterations  that  had  taken  plaee  with 
respect  to  the  rule  of  representation,  i  From  a  change  ;of 
circumstances,  towns  which  once  ought  to  have  a  vote  i^ 
choosing  a  senator  or  senators,  now  behoved  to  have  none-; 
land  towns  once  without  any  just  claim  to  the  rigl^  of  such 
an  election,  were  now  aggrieved  and  injured  by  the  want  of 
that  privilege.  The  principle  cbntinued  the  same^  in  both 
the  former  and  the  latter,  but  its  application  should  be 
altered  in  a  difierenee  of  case.  The  c^pposers  of  reforaa^ 
pn  the  other  hand,  contended,  that  no  necessity  had  b«pa 
ahown  for  such  a  change ;  that  whatever  inequalities  tbeorf 
inight  exhibit  in  the  existh^  system,  die  people  were  att 
actually  represented,  as  far  as  was  necessary  to  their  rights 
and  happiness  ;  that  no  man  could  be  deprived  of  liberty^ 
property,  or  life,  but  by  his  own  act,  whether  he  had -a  vote 
for  a  member  of  parliamei^t  or  not;  diat  under  the  pi^sent 
mode  of  representation,  both  individual  and  national  pros-- 
perity  had  risen  to  a  very  great  pitch,  and  was  rapidly 
rising  to  a  higher ;  that  it  was  extremely  dangerousto  alter 
what  experience,  the  oaly  sure  test  of  political  truth,  bad 
uniformly  shpwn  to  be  good.'  The  people  did  not  want 
*  •  •  ■  '        .' 

r  Never,  perhaps,  vere  the  ailments  oir  this  side  of  the  question  more 
dearly  exhibited,  than  those  whieh  are  compressed  into  a  page -of  one  of  l^e. 
jnost  valuable  works  that  can  be  recorded  in  the  literary  history  of  the  present 
reig[n.  I^aley,  in  his  Principles  of  moral  and  political  Philosophy,  resting  the. 
question  concerning  representation,  as  well  as  every  political  establlshineiit*' 
•olely  on  expediency,  si^9»  *'  We  consider  it  (representation)  so  fiir  only  lis  ft 
**  ri^t  at  all,  as  it  cinMiei  ixi  public  utility ;  that  is,  as  it  contribhtes  to  the 
**  establishment  oi  gootflavs,  (n*  as  it  secores  to  the  people  the  josl  adininisite- 
**  tion  of  these  laws.  These  effects  depend  upon  the  dispoution  and  abilities  of 
^  the  national  ooinisc^flora :  wlierefore,  if  i&en  the  most  likely,  fay  their  qualifi« 
**iatioit%  tekii^ir  and  to  prooioie  the  public  Jnteraat,  be  actually  retoniM  te 
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lidonn^  the /large  tQWii6  that  ytert  said  to  be  aggrieved  b|-    t^r. 
<be  present  state  of  represeDtation  had  x^ade  no  rpmplaint,  ^^^.^^ 
<^  sQUgfet  any  redress  j  those  which  were^  called  rotten  and     17^5^ 
fl^eftyed  boroughs  were  i^eq>ietitly  represented  by  gentle- 
men who  biKl  the  greatest  stake  in  the  country r  and  conse- 
ipigmly  nere  aa  much  concerned  in  its  welfare  as  any  other 
Mpraia^iivest     Mn  Pitt's  propositions  were  negatired  J'J^"g*" 
fagr.  a  miy^rity  of  two  hundred  and  forty*eight  to  one  ipreatma; 
hnodred  ai^d  s^enty-fbar.  ^'^^^ 

FjktkhiAMSVii  wa&  this  year  principally  occupied  by 
€»rming  aanrai^Enents  for  a  commercial  intercourse  be* 
tween  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Wjs  have  SdSen  that*  in  the  year  1790,  the  trade  <>f?*^f^^ 
Ir^laad  bad  been  freed  froa^  the  hurtful  restrictions  by  ^ 
Wthich  it  had  long  been  shackled.  In  17 S2^  the  indepen* 
deiice  of  the  Irbh  parliament  had  been  for  ever  established# 
It  remained  for  the  legislature  of  the.  two  countries  to 
MTange  a  system  of  commercial  intercourse,  which  might 
iNSBt  promote  the  adyaatage  of  the  two  .parties  so  nearly 
connected*  The  freedom  of  trade  bad  afforded  to  Ireland 
Ibe^  means  of  improvement;  of  which  the  success  must 
depctid.  OQ  the  active,  well  directe(ji,  and  persevering 
industry  of  the  inhabitants.;  as  without  those  exertions, 
the  mere  ^exeimption  from  foriner, restriction  could  be  of 
Utde  avail:  no  effectual  measures  had  hitherto  been 
employed  for  exciting  and  chervibing  so  benefici^  a  spirit: 
tbe  jBianafactnrers  had  for  ^me  years  been  much  engaged 
M.  pcditical  speculations,  'which,  by  abstracting  their  atten* 

*^  pp^liamentt  it  8ignifie«  little  who  Teturn  them.  If  the  praperest  persont  be 
••  elected,  what  mattert  it  by  •whom  they  are  elected  ?  At  least  no  pnuJent 
/*  itftteailian  would  subvert Jonr  estahUahed  oreyea  settled  rules  of  represeu- 
•*  tation,  without  a  prospect  of  procuring  wiser  or  better  representatives.  This 
**  dien  heing  wel(  observed,  let  us>  befoi*e  we  seek  to  obtain  any  thing  more^  eou# 
f*  aider  duly  what  we  already  have.  We  have  a  house  of  ooiomons  composed  of 
**five  hundred  and  fo'vty-eight  members/in  which  number  are  found  the  most 
**  eoBsiderable  landholders  and  merchants  oi  the  kingdom,  the  heads  of  the 
*'^«nqy,  the  navy,  and  the  laws;  the  opcupiers  of  great  offices  in  the  state* 
**  together  iiHth  many  private  individualsyemineivt  by  their  knowledge,  eloquence, 
^*  or  «otii4l^«  Now»  if  the  countlpy  be  not  safe  in  s«ch  hand9»  in  whose  may  it 
*'  confide  its  interest  ?  If  such  a  number  cjlf  such  men  be  liable  to  the  influence  of 
^  «epra|itin«tive8y  whatassembly  of  men  will  be  secure  from  the  same  danger  ? 
*f  Hoes  any  new.  st^ieme  of  representation  promise  to  collect  together  more  wis- 
^'dom  at  produce  firmer  integrity  \  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  aiid  attending  not 
^tQ»  ide«a4>f  ender  and  pro^rtion  (of  which  many  minds  are  much  enamoured), 
**  but  to  known  effects  alone,  we  may  discover  just  excuses  for  those  parts  of  the 
"preoeot  representation  which  appears  te  a  htstir  observer  most  exceptionable 
«*i^AhtBr4^'    Paley,  T<4.  iW  f «  fil9, 
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t;HAP.  ^on  from  their  own  busioess,  naturally  caused  r  gi^t 
\^0^^0^^  distress ;  and  that  distress,  discontent  and  violence*  Va- 
1785.  rious  expedients  ivere  attempted  for  their  relief.  InlTM, 
Mr.  Gardener  brought  forward  apian  for  protecting  their 
own  manufact\ires,  and  enforcing  the  comamp^tioii  of  them, 
at  home,  by  laying  heavier  duties  on  similar  0iamifa«^ture8 
imported  from  other  countries;  he  had  therefore  moved 
to  restrict  the  importation  of  English  drapery,  by  siibject*^ 
ing  it  to  a  duty  of  2s.  6d.  per  yard.  It  was  objected  to 
this  motion,  that  Great  Britain  would  probjAly  retaliate, 
and  that  Ireland  might  endanger  the  loss  of  the  lin^n 
trade,  the  annual  value  of  which  was  a  million  and  a  half, 
for  the  uncertain  prospect  of  increasing  the  woollen,  that 
did  not  exceed  50,0001.  A  proposition  of  sttch  obvious 
Impolicy  was  rejected  by  the  great  majority  of  one  jmn^ 
dred  to  thirty-six.  The  populace  having,  been  ardently' 
desirous  that  the  bill  should  pass^  were  inflamed  with>  tlu^ 
greatest  rage  at  its  rejection,  and  gave  loose  to  excessive 
Outrage.  They  entered  into  compacts  not  to  consume 
imported  goods,  and  inflfcted  the  most  severe  punishment 
on  those,  who  either  did  not  subscribe  or  adhere  to  such 
agreements:  the  riotbus  outrages  pf  the  mob  rendered 
the  interference  of  military  force  necessary,  and  though 
the  soldiers  behsived  with  all  possible  moderation,  still  in 
the  tumults  disagreeable  ^violence  took  place,  and  Dublin 
was  a  scene  of  dissention..  In  such  a  situation,  regard  to 
temporary  tranquillity,  as  well  as  to  general,  commercial, 
and  political  interest,  rendered  it  necessary  to  devise  some 
tie,,  that,  by  connecting  the  interests,  might  combine  the 
inclinations  of  both  countries.  Mr.  Pitt,  seeing  so  strong 
special  reasons,  and  urging  immediately  what  the  general 
consideration  required  to  be  speedily  effected,  took  mea* 
sures  for  a  commercial  treaty  with  Ireland.  Commis- 
sioners  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  sister  kingdom 
concerted  with  the  British  cabinet  a  plan  for  regulating 
Proposi-  and  finally  adjusting  the  commercial  intercourse.  The 
Mr.  Pitt  result  Mr.  Orde  stated  to  the  Irish  parliament  on  the  11th 
tosettie  Qf  February,  and  moved  a  corresponding  set  of  resolutions^ 
the  basis  ot  which  passed  the  house  of  commons  with  little  alteration* 
ciprocity!'  '^^^  Concurrence  of  thp  house  of  peers,  being  soon  aft^r 
obtained,  the  resolutions,  ten  in  number,  wei'e  immediately^ 
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trttnsmitled  to  England,  as  on  their  part>  the  proposed    CHAP: 
basts  for  an   equitable  and   final   adjustment.     Mr.  Pitt    ^^^  • 
having  receiired  these  assurances  of  the  disposition  of  the      |^g^ 
body  of  the  Irish  parliament  to  settle  their  commercial 
intercourse  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  moved  a  resolution 
to  the  following  eifeet :  ^^  That  it  is  highly  important  to  Reaoiu- 
**  Ad  general  interests  of  the  empire  that  the  commercial  Jhat'p^. 
**  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  be  P<»^« 
^^  finally  adjusted,  and  that  Ireland  should  be  permitted  to 
**  have  a  permanent  and  irrevocable  participation  of  the 
*'  commercial  advantages  of  this  country,  when  her  parlia- 
^^  men%  shall  permanently  and  irrevocably  secure  an  aid  out 
**  of  the  surplus  of  the  hereditary  revenue  of  that  kingdom^ 
•*  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  protecting  the  general 
•'commerce    of  the  empire   in  time   of  peace.'*     After 
reviewing  what  had  been  already  granted  to  Ireland  by 
^e  British  parliament,  he  generalized  his  object :  which 
was  to  settle  commercial  intercourse  on  the  firm  basis  of 
mutual  reciprocity.      In  applying  this  principle,  he  exhib- 
ited an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  relative  and  absolute 
state  of  manufactures,  and  other  materials  of  commerce,  in 
both  countries,  and  proposed  a  plan,  under  two  general 
heads:   Fir«t,  Britain  was  to  allow  the  importation  of  the 
produce  of  our  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  America 
into  Ireland :  secondly,  There  should  be  established  be- 
tween ijie  two  countries  a  mutual  exchange  of  their  respec- 
tive f>roductions  and  manufactures  upon  equal  terms.  The 
first,  he  sdlowed,  had  the  appearance  of  militating  against 
the  navigation  laws,  for  which  £ngland  ever  entertained 
t^e  greatest  partiality;  but  as  she  already  allowed  Ireland 
to  t^kde  direetly  with  the  colonies,  the  importation  of  the 
produce  of  those  settlements  circuitously  through  Ireland 
into  Britain,  could  not  injure  the  colonial  trade  of  this . 
country.     Such  was  the.  general  outline  of  the  proposed 
system  on  its  first  appearance.     A  considerable  portion 
of  the  session  was  employed  in  examining  merchants  and 
manufacturers  upon  the  various  details  which  could  eluci- 
date the  subject;  and  after  fully  investigating  the  evidence 
of  th^  traders,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  th?  12th  of  May,  proposed 
twenty  resolutions,  containing  a  full  explanation  c»f  the  terms 
before  proposed,  and  also  new  resolutions,  which  arose 
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CHAP.    Irom  the  increased  knowledge  that  had  been  aequhredw 
The  chief  objects  of  the  additional  propositions  were  to 


17S5.  provide,  First,  lliat  whatever  navigation  bws  the  British 
Addidonai  parliament  should  hereafter  find  it  necessary  to  enact  for 
lioiig.  the  preservation  of  her  marine,  the  same  should  be  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  Ireland.  Secondly,  against  the 
importation  of  any  West  India  merchandises,  that  were 
not  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies  into  Ireland,  and 
from  thence  into  Britain.  Thirdly,  That  Irelaad  shoidd 
debar  itself  from  trading  to  any  of  the  countries  beyond 
the  c^pe  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  so  long 
as  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  continue  the  tbarlei: 
of  the  English  East  India  company. 

The  propositions  underwent  severe  antmadversitofli 
against  the  whole  system  :  it  was  argued,  that  the  manu* 
factures  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  would  be  mate- 
rially injured  by  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  regu- 
lations ;  the  former,  from  the  comparatively  smaU  price 'C^ 
labour  in  Ireland,  which  alone,  it  was  contended,  would 
soon  enable  that  kingdom  to  undersell  us  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  the  latter,  from  the  facility  with  which  il  was  well 
known  the  revenue  laws  in  Ireland  were  evaded,  Tlte 
plan  was  strongl/  deprecated,  by  British  manufacturers, 
and  many  urgent  petitions  were  presented,  praying  it 
might  not  be  adopted.  The  chief  objections  were  made 
to  the  fourth  proposition,  by  which  it  was  intended, 
^^  That  all  laws  made  or  to  be  made  in  Britain  for  secur- 
^  ing  exclusive  privileges  to  the  ships  and  mariners  ^oS 
^'  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  colonies  and  planta^ 
^^  tions,  and  for  regulating  and  restraining  the  colonial- 
"  trade,  should  be  enforced  by  Ireland,  by  laws  to  be 
*^  passed  by  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  for  <the  same 
*^  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Britain.''  The  ad*»^ 
versaries  of  the  system  asserted,  that  this  part  of  the  plan 
was  a  resumption  of  the  right  of  legislation  for  Ireland, 
which  Britain  had  renounced,  and  a  proffer  of  commer- 
cial advantage  to  Ireland  in  exchange  for  her  lately  ac- 
quired independence ;  they  further  contended  against  the 
propositions  in  general,  that  in  whatever  proportion  the 
one  country  should  benefit  from  them,,  in  tho  very  same 
the  other  would  lose.     The  supporters  of  the  measure  ar- 
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graedy  AfJt  it  was   ab&blutely  necessary,  in  ordek'  tb  re-    CHAP. 

move  the  discontents  which   at  present  raged  in  Ireland  t  ^.^^v^^ 
and  diat  unless  the  propositions  were  passed  into  a  laW|      i^g^, 
ad!  the  recent  grants  would  prove  useless,  as  they  were 
•fidenily  inadequate  to  the  expectations  of  the  sister  king- 
^m.     The  fourth   proposition  was   a  clause  which  the 
safety  of  our  own  navigation  laws  made  it  necessary  to  an- 
aer  to  tbfe  benefits  allowed  to  Ireland.  It  was  not  the  inten* 
tton  of  the  British*  parliament  to  interfere    with  the  inde- 
pfradeiice  of  Iceland  ;  all  that  was  proposed,  was  a  prof- 
fer'of  advantage  from  one  independent  state    to  another, 
m  a  condition  subject  to  which,  that  other  had  the  alter- 
native of  either  accepting^  or  rejecting  the  whole  plan. 
Thetiotidn  that, 'in  a  commercial  treaty  between  two  na- 
tions; if -the   one   gained,  the   other  must  proportionably 
lose;  •  was  totally  unfounded  :  trade  between  two  states 
might  be,  and  often  was,  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  sur- 
ph»  fb!* 'supply,  as  between    individuals;  and  thus  both 
parties  nfiight  be  very  great  gainers.     The  relative  situa-* 
tion  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  their  respective  commodities 
and  habits,  were  such  as  to  afford  a  moral  certainty  of  the 
hi'ghest  benefits  to  both  Countries,  from  the  increased  pro- 
ductiveness of  labour  through  the  I'eciprocation  of  speedy 
markets.      After  three  months  Had  been  chiefly  occupied  After  eon- 
in  examinitig "  witnesses,  and  modifying  the  various  pro-  JJ^^^^*®, 
visions,  the*  propositions  were  passed  by  a  large  majority  tion  ihey 
inthef  house  df  commons,  and  afterwards  by  the  lords.  STo^aTav. 
jDn  the  28th  of  July    Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  bill  founded 
upon  them  ;  this  was  accompanied  by   an  address  to  the 
Ittxig,  In  which  both  houses  concurred,  containing  a  state- 
ment of  what  had  been  done  by  the  British  parliament, 
and  observing  that  it '  now  remained  for  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  to  judge  and  decide  tipon  the  proposed  agreement.^ 

Ik  Ireland   national   prejudice  counteracted  national  Sent  oreR 
interest.       During  the  progress  of  tl^* discussion  in  Eng-  Jl^^™^ 
land,  the  people  in  the  neighbpurihg  island  had  expressed  m^t^ 
great  dissatisfaction,  which  had   increased,   as  their   ora-  - 
i»r8  expatiated  on  the  propositions  that  had  been  chiefly 
opposed   in  the  British  parliament.     Mr.  Flood  and  Mr- 
Grattan  pitculiafly  distinguished  themselves   by  the  elo- 
qaent  harangues  wht<!fl  stirred  tbeif  countrytne|i  to  rage 
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OHAP.  and  indignation  against  Britain.  Declaiming  D^ilJh'lglblf- 
^^^^^  ing  ardour  against  the  whole  system,  they  dirfect^d  thWr 
1785.  invectives  particularly  to  the  fourth  proposition,  and  to 
Messrs.  the  ninth,  which,  restraining  the  Irish  from  trading  to 
Grattan  India,  merely  prevented  them  from  infringing  the  ctaar- 
pJopoL^*  tered  rights  of  the  India  company,  and  thtls  placed  them. 
tions.  exactly  on  the  same  footing  with  every'  British  subject 
Their  eio-  who  was  not  a  member  of  that  corporation..  The  senti-. 
sffraTheir  *^^i^ts  pf  the  people  so  impressed,  influenced  a  conrfder- 
eountry-  able  number  of  the  house  of  commons  ;'  so  that  -when  a 
rdgeand  Corresponding  bill  was  introduced,' the  majority  in  it8*&-! 
tion^"*"  vour  was  but  small.  The  clamour  against  it  was  -vtrry 
_  loud,    and   petitions  were  very  numerous.     In  these  cir- 

abancioned  cumstances,  it  was  deemed  by  the  British  legislature  inek- 
tish^gov^"  pedient  to  proceed  any  further,  with  overtures  so  miiuih- 
ment.         derstood  and  misrepresented  by  the  party  to  whowtliuy 
Their  real  were  really  so  advantageous.      From  close  coiinexiaib,''!Mr* 
">^"^        Pitt  had  seen  that  very  great  advantages  must  accrue  to 
both  countries ;   commercial  intercourse  would,  *in   addi- 
tion to   appropriate  advantage,  gradually  tendto^  asstmihi- 
tion  af  character,  and  speedily  produce  reciprocity  of  t in- 
terest ;  the    result   of  both  would  be  political  harmony. 
If  his  propositions  had  been  adopted,  it  is  morally  certain, 
'   that  the  bond  of  amity  would  have  been  drawn  so  close, 
as  to  have  prevented  subsequent  events   so' calamitous' to 
Ireland.  '  ^     •  . 

Introductory  to  financial  details,  Mr.  Pitt  this  sea- 
son took  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  peeuniaryaflairs, 
by  comparing  the  public  income  with  the  public'  expendi- 
ture.    The  result  of  his  statement  and  calculations  was, 
that  there  would  be  such   a    surplus  as  would  enable  par- 
liament  to  appropriate  one  million  sterling  to  a  sinking 
Mr  Pitt's^fund  for  t,he  discharge  of  the  national  debt.     At  present, 
ot^  finance,  however,   he  had  only  seep  the  general   practicslbility  of 
i^cdiufima- ^^g    principle,  'but'  riot    havine:  matured     measures    for 

lion  ot  a      :.  '  '.«*•• 

i>iar»i\>r      such  an  appropriation,  he  chose  to  defer  a  specific  plan 

na^ionV^  till  the   following    yean      There  remiatined  unfunded  up- 

debu         wards  of  ten  millions  of  navy'  bills,  and  ordnance  deben- 

"  tures  :  these  were  funded  in  the  five  per  e^nta,  taken  at 

abbut   ninety  pounds,  and  .a  million  was  borrowed  from 

the  ban^  at  five  pei*  cent,  to^tippty  deficiencies  still  re- 
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mab^iiifr  from  the  expenses  of  the  war.     The  new  taxes    CHAF. 
were,,  an  add-itional  duty  on  male  servants  ;  a  duty  on  fe-  ^^^^^^^^ 
isale  seiyants,  increasing  in  a  stated  proportion  according      ^j^^ 
to   the  number,  with  a  farther  charge  to  bachelors  having 
such  servants ;  a  tax  on  attorneys,  on  posthorses,  on  car* 
riages,  coachmakers,  pawnbrokers,  gloves,  and  retail  shops  ; 
besides  ont:  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  raised  by 
a  lottery*     On  the  8th  of  August,  on   a  message  fromT'*®'**" 
the  king,,  parliament  was  adjourned  to  the  2rth  of  Octo^ 
ber,  and  afterwards  prorogued  by  proclamation. 

Th£  emperor  find  the  Dutch  still  persevered  in  the  Affafn  of 
CQQ^st  about  the  Scheldt,  but  commotions  in  Germany  *^"^P^- 
unexpecliedly  arising,  prevented  him  from  bearing  down 
upon  Holland  with  his  whole  force.  Joseph  was  become 
sensible,  not  only  that  other  powers  would  not  suffer  him 
to  open.  thi^.  Scheldt,  but  that  his  present  possessions  in  the 
Ketherlanjis  were  precarious  ;  and  finding  one  project 
Ukely  .to. misgive,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  adventurer  re-  Designs  of 
ft^ed  to  try  another,  by  making  an  exchange  with  the  J^r  upmT 
(jiector  -of  Bavaria,  which  should  put  the  emperor  in  Bavaiiji. 
p^ssfs^ion  of  the  dutchy  of  Bavaria,  with  all  the  appen- 
dages confirmed  at  the .  peace  of  Teschen,  and  make  the 
elector  sovereign  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  which, 
more  to  . render; the  proposal  palatable,  was  to  be  erected 
into  a  kingdom.  This  scheme  would  haye  been  very  ad- 
vantageous to  Austria,  by  the  accession  of  a  large  and 
productive-  country,  which,  surrounding  and  completing 
the  Austrian,  .dominionis,  would  have  consolidated  and 
compacted  so  great  a  body  of  power  as  would  overbalance 
the  other  states  of  Germany.  A  man  of  deep  reflection, 
in  the  very  important  advantaged  of  the  object,  would 
hav«  discovered  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  its  attain- 
ment ;  that  the  kUtgof  Prussia  and  other  members  of  thelie 
Germanic  body,  would  not  suffer  the  establishment  of  a 
power  that  must  overbear  tben(^selves  ;  pr^^found  sagacity, 
however,  was  no  part  of  Joseph^s  character.  Ambitious 
in  design,  but  fantastic  in  prigect,  and  light  in  counsel,  he 
very  sHperficiaUy  investigated  circumstances,  and  imper- 
fectly cakulatied  the  probabilities  of  success.  As  soon*  as 
he  had  formed  bis  scheme, .  he  communicated  it  to  the 
CQurt  of  Petersburgh.     Catharine  who  perfectly  ^ompre-  / 
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CHAP,   bended  the  character  of  the  emperor,  stndirmriy  ctdtifa*- 
ted  amity  with  a  prince,  whom  she  could  reader  so  pow- 


i7^ji  erful  a  coadjutor  to  herself.  She  most  readily  acceded 
Sn^ortwi  to  hasty  and  ill  digested  schemes  for  gratifying  his  aiiibi« 
tion,  that  thereby  she  might  prevent  his  obstruction,  and 
secure  his  cooperation  to  the  mature  and  well  digested 
plans  she  had  formed  for  extending  her  power  aiid  do* 
minions  ;  she  also  joined  him  in  making  overtures  to  the 
house  of  Bavaria,  but  these  were  peremptorily  and  in" 
Opposed     diCTantly .  rejected.     The  kinir  of  Prussia  beinir  inform- 

by  Prussia      ,      r     1  1  J  J 

and  Hftuo*  cd  ol  the  proposal,  made  very  strong  remonstrances ;  and 
^^''  having  concerted  with  the  two  chief  powers  of  Nortbarn 

Germany,  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Hanover,  be  effect- 
ed  a  confederation  for  maintaining  the  indivisibility  of  the 
empire*  The  court  of  Vienna  did  every  thing  in  its 
power  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  combination^  but  tt^was 
joined  by  mospt  of  the  other  states,  and  France  was  known 
to  be  favourable  to'  its  object.  Besides  the  insuperabk 
impediments  to  the  projects  of  Joseph  from  the  watt 
founded  jealousy  of  foreign  powers,  great  intestine  xx>nl* 
motions  prevailed  in  his  own  dominions  ;  hls^  njoeabenrles^ 
innovations  in  the  civil  and  religious  establishments  of 
{iungary  and  its  appendages,  had  the  usual  eifei^  of 
schemes  of  reform  founded  on  abstract  principdes,  with* 
out  regard  to  the  character,  sentiments,  and  habits  of  the 
people,  and  produced  much  greater  evils  J^an  those  which 
they  professed  to  remedy  ;  by  violatmg  customs,  offend- 
ing prejudices,  annulling  prescriptions,  and  trenching  on 
privileges^  he  drove  his  i:ubjects  to  dissatisfaction,  insur- 
rection, and  rebellion  :  to  quell  the  revohers  required 
powerful  and  expensive  efforts,  nor  were  they  iiDally  re- 
duced till  the  close  of  the  campaign  :  these  various  am- 
ies prevented  hostilities  from  being  .oomm^enced  against 
t^e  states  general.  Pacific  ovei^tires  were  resumed  insider 
the  mediation  of  the  court  of  France,  and  the  manage- 
ment <6f  the  count  de  Vergennes,  the  French  prime  minis- 
Abandons  ter  :  the  Dutch  agreed  to  pay  Joseph  a  certain  sum  of 
tion  of  lUe  money  in  lieu  of  his  claims  over  Maestricht,  which  he  re- 
and^^eon-  J^o^Miced  for  ever,  and  also  resigned  his  pretensions  to  the 
eludes  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt :  less  material  disputes  vr€ve 
li^tonX^     Gomproqiised   and   adjusted,  and  a  treaty />f^  peace  was 
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ccmela^eA^tweeii  Austria  ami  Holland.   Before  the  expji*    CHAP. 
ration  of  the  year,  the  JEkitcb  aod  Frapce  entered  into  a  new   ~^^i^ 
alHance,  offensive   and  defensive*     France  was  infernally      ^j^^ 
occupied  in  schemes  of  diminution  of  the  immense  debts  Treaty  be- 
which  she.had  contracted  in  th^  late  war^  and  in  the  im-  France 
pravementof  her  manufactures  and  commerce.     A  mer-  J^^**°^" 
chanty  raised   to  be  prime  minister,   contributed  to  the 
speedy  elevation  of  the  mercantile  profession  in  the  opiu* 
ion  of.  Frencl^men ;  and   trade,  which  before   had  been 
considered  9s  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman,  Tntemai 
was  now  highly .  respected.     Numberless  treatises  in  fa- F^uBce. 
vour  of  agriculture,   manufactures,  and  commerce,  flow- 
ed from  the  fertile  ingenuity  of  their,  writers,  wluch,  if  they 
did  not  much  inform  or  convince  acute  and  distinguishing 
uoderstimdings^  by  striking  ductile  imaginations,  influenced 
a  much  more,  numerous  class«     The  lively  fancies,  ardent 
feelings^  -and  impetuous  spirits  of  Frenchmen  were  now 
turned   to  mercantile  adventure  ;  they   conceived  them* 
selves  happily  emancipated  from  the  old  prejudices  which 
had  kept  many   of  their  forefathers  in  proud  poverty. 
On  other  subjects^ako,  they,  fancied  they  had  dispelled  the 
el(»uiis  of  ignoraiM^e,  and  were  enlightened  by  the   sun- 
shine of  reason*     There  was  at  this  tinie  a  great  multi-  Muitipli- 
pUeity  of  ingei^ious  writers  in  France,  wi,thout  that  pa-  genioas 
tient  ill  vest)  gation,   research,  cautious  consideration,  and  ^"*®"* 
experimental   reasoning,    which   only   can  lead  to  just, 
sound,  and  beneficial  philosophy;  to  religious,  moral, and 
political  wisdom.     A  few  eminent  framers  of  hypotheses 
had  given  the  tone  to  the  rest  *,  Uelvetius,  Rousseau,  and 
Voltaire,  taught   infidelity  to  numerous  classes  of  disci- 
ples, wJio  admitted  their  doctrines  upon  the  faith  of  their 
asseverations.     Their  m:ultiplying  votaries,  professing  to  Doctrines 
disregard  all  superstitious  bigotry,  were  still  Rioman  car  ^nJnma^ 
tholtcs  in  reasoning  :  thfigfr  admitted  an  infallibk  authority^  seaaimpU. 
if -not  in  the  pope,  in  |e2j[n   Jacques ;  <^crees   from   the  ved. 
mountains  of  Switzerland  were  received   with    no   less 
veneration,  than   bulls  had  foro^erly  been  feceived  from 
the  Vatican  ;  iciidelity  was  become  the  prominent  feature  Preya- 
of  the  French  character,  and  occupied  the  principal  share  inaaeHty. 
.ef  conversation  in  fasbionsrisle  societies.     The  royal  fa- 
mily^  indeed)  were  not  tinctured  with  the  prevalent  impie- 
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JIfeeting'  of  parliamenU^^^King^ff  speech^-^VtTsws'  of  Mr. 
Fox  concerning'  continental  alliances.-^The  dukeof  RvcK'^ 
moniPs  scheme  for  fortifying  the  dock  yards^-^sfuimtitted 
to  paHiament. — Arguments  for  and  agains^t^-^ptech  of 
Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  fortif  cations. -^The  bUl  isi  rejected 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker .^-^ Alteration  in  thjp 
mutiny  bilL-^Mr*  Pittas  plan  for  appropriating  an  annual 
million  to  the  payment  of  the  nntional  deBt^-'^Mt.  "Sheri" 
dan  takes  the  niost  active  part  in.  controverting  the  min^r 
ister'^S'  financial  propositions. --^Farther  measures  'of  the 
minister  for  preventing  frauds  against  the  revenue*-^*-* 
Proposes  to  subject  foreign  imnes  to  the  exciise^'^^A  hill 
for  the  purpose  is  passed  into  a  law.^-^Bili  appointing 
cammissiohers  to  examine  the  crown  lands.-^-The  c^hiduct 
xf  Mr.  Hastings  becomes  a  subject  of  irujuiry.'^^Public 
opinion  concerning  Mr.  Hastings. ^^^Mr.  Burke  opens  thi 
subject, ^'^His  introdu(^dryspeech.'-'Proposes  to  proceed 
by  impeachment.'-^Presents  a  summary  of  the  alleged 
criminal  acts.^^A  majority^  including  Mr.  Pitt^  finds 
'  ground  of  impeachment  in  the  proceedings  against  Cheyt 
Sing. — ^.  Diindas^s  bill  for  improving  the  governm^t 
of  British  0ndta. — Supplies. — Session  terminaies. 

CHAP.  ON  the  24th  of  January  If  86,  parliament  was 

XXXV.     as3enibled.     The  speech  frdm  the  throne  "mentioned  the 

,7gg       amicablfe  conclusion  of  the  disputes  which  had  threatened 

Meeting  of  the^antpMlUty  of-*  Europe,  and  the  frietifdly  dipositlons  of 

raent*  and    foreign  powers   towards  this  country :  it  expressed   the 

Uie  king'g    royal  satisfaction!  that  his  maiesty's  subiects  now  experi- 

speech.  "^  J       J  J  r 

eflced  the  growing  blessingii  of  peace  in  the  exten^on  of 
trade,  improv^ement  of  revenue,  a^d  increase  of  public" 
credit.  For  the  fafther  advancement  of  those  important 
objects,  the  king  relied  on  the  continuance  df-  that  ze&l 
and  tndt^try  which  was  manifested  in  the^ast  session  of 
parliament.   '  The  resolutiontsf  which  they  had  laid  before 
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Mnif  as  the>  basis  of  an  adjustment  of  the  commercial    chap. 
intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  had  been   ^'^^^• 
by  his  direction   recommended  to  the  parliament  of  that  ^^^^ 
kingdom,  but  no  effectual  step  had   hitherto  been  taken, 
vhich  could  enable  them  to  make  any  farther  progress  in 
that  salutary  work«     His   majesty  recommended  to  the 
house  of  commons  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  plan  for  the 
reduction ,df  the  national  debt ;  a  measure  which,  he  trust*' 
ed,  the  flourishing  state  of  the  fevenue  would  be  sufficient 
to  effect,  with  little  ad4ition  to  the  public  burdens. 

The  objectsproposed  by  the  sovereign  for  parliament- 
ary deliberaUon,  were  evidently  of  such  primary  impor- 
tance, that  the  speech  ^nd  corresponding  address  afforded 
little  opportunity  for  animadversion  from  opposition.  With- 
out objecting  to  the  address,  Mr.  Pox  expatiated  into  a  very 
wide  afield  of  continental  politics.  He  went  over  thesute 
and  recent  transactions  of  Russia,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
France,,  and  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  accession  of 
the  king.,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  to  the  Germanic  confed- 
eration, would  disgust  *the  emperor  with  this  country,  and 
indispose  him  to  an  alliance  with  Britain  in  any  future  war- 
Viewing  the  interestSr  and  rdations  of  the  various  states  Views  of 
of  the  continent,  he  deduced  from  them  the  principles  of  ^dc^Tm 
alliance  which  he  judged  most  expedient  for  this  country  «jnUnent3 
to  adopt*  From  the  connexion  between  France  and  Spain, 
the  emperor  was  the  pnly  power  whose  cooperation  could 
occupy  the  exertions  of  France  by  land,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent her  from  directing  to  maritime  contest^  such  efforts 
as  she  had  employed  in  the  recent  war.  An  intercourse 
both  commevcia^and  political^  with  Russia,  was  also  an 
object  of  the  highest  consequence  to  this  country ;  a  favour- 
able opportunity  had  beei\  lost,  but  still  an  advantageous 
alliance  might  be  concluded.  He  understood  tha^a  treaty 
was  on  the  point  of  being  established  between  Britain  and 
France  ;  and  he  strongly  reprobated  the  policy  of  such  a 
measure,^  appealing  to  the  experience  of  former  timeb, 
which  (he  said)  proved  that  this  nation  had  become  pow- 
erful and  flourishing,  from  the  moment  that  she  quitted 
all  commercial  connexion  with  France.  With  strictures 
on  the  Irish  propositions  and  the  India  bill,  he  concluded 
a  speech,  which,  as  usual  with  opposition  on  the  first  day 
Vol.  III.  I 
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CHAP,   of  the  session*   exhibited  a  statement  of  ali  the  alkged 
•    errors  and  miscarriages  of  ministers*     In  replying,  Mr. 


i^g^  Pitt  made  an  introductory  observation,  deserving  peculiar 
-attention,  as  it  very  strongly  exhibited  .a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  eloquence  of  his  opponent.  "  Mr.  Fox  (he 
"  said)  discovered  most  extraordinary  dexterity  in  leaving 
"  out  of'  a  discussion'  such  parts  belonging  to  the  subject 
^^  as  did  not  suit  his  purpose  to  be  brought  forward,  and  a 
**  similar  dexterity  of  introducing,  however  (breign  to  the 
^^  question,  such  matter  as  he  expected  would  be  favour- 
"  able."  By  reverting  to  the  course  of  Mr.  Fox's  oratory 
during  the  administration  of  lord  North,  the  reader  will 
perceive  this  remark  of  the  minister  not  tq  be  groundless, 
expatiation,  and  roamed  at  large  in  the  wide  regions  of  invec- 
Mr.  Fox  had  often  allowed  himself  unbounded  liberty  of 
tive.  Lord  North  had  most  frequently  followed  his  adver- 
sary through  the  devious  tracts,  and  much  time  was  spent 
by  both  orators  in  contentions  on  subjects  which  were 
foreign  to  the  immediate  business  of  the  house.  Foreible 
as  Mr.  Fox  was  in  argument ;  dexterous^skilful and  inge- 
nious, as  lord  North  was  in  eluding  a  strength  which  be 
could  not  meet ;  the.  reasoning  of  both  wanted  closeness, 
and  compacted  arrangement :  besides,  as  of  two  very  able 
combatants  Mr.  Fox  was  imcomparably  the  superiory  lord 
North  in  his-  tactics  naturally  imits^ted,  in ,  order  to  parry 
his  assailant.  Mr,  Pitt  was  of  a  different  cast,  and, cha- 
racter ;  he  was  far  from,  being  under  the  necessity  of  shift- 
ing blows  that  he  could,  repel  by  equal  force,  and  return 
with  well  dhrected  effiprt. .  Disciplined  in  reflection  and 
argumentation,  as  well  as  powerful  in  talents,  he  thorough^ 
ly  knew  his  own  ground,  and  his  ability  to  maintain  it  ui 
any  mode  which  he  judged  expedient  ;  he  was  not  therer 
fore  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  evolutions  of  Ws  adversary, 
Mr.  Pitt  at  this  time  declared  an  intention,  to  which  in  the 
course  of  his  parliamentary  warfare  he  generally  adhered, 
that  let  Mr.  Fox  range  ever  so  *wide  into  extraneous  sub- 
jects, he  should  confine  his  answers  to  what  he  conceived 
relative  to  the  purpose*    In  the  present  debate,  he  pbserved. 


a  3ee  parfiamentary  reports  tor  1786^  Jan.  24. 
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Various  topics  had  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Fox,  such  as  the     CHAP, 
politics  of  the  ertkperor  and  the  German  confederacy,  which  ^^-v-w 
were  not  within  the  control  of  the  house :  the  treaty  with      ^^^^ 
Russia  was  in  considerable  forwardness,  but  neither  that 
proposition  nor  the  negotiation  with  France  were  yet  pro- 
per to  be  discussed ;  objections  were  therefore  premature, 
and  only  hypothetical  concerning  a  subject  so  imperfectly 
known.    Fox  repHed,  by  placing  his  former  observations 
in  a  new  light,  without  any  fresh  argument ;  and  no  general 
debate  having  ensued,  the  address  was  tarried  without  a 
division. 

The  first  important  object  that  occupied  the  delibera-  Duke  of 
tions  of  parliament,  was  a  measure  which  originated  with  mond's 
the*  duke  of  Richmond,  master  general  of  the  ordnance,  ^f^fy. 
Intelligent  and  ardent, nhis  nobleman  had  paid  peculiar  ing  the 
attention  to  mathematics,   as  a   groundwork  of  military   ^  ^ 
skill,  es{irecially  gunnery  and  fortification,  and  desired  to 
rest  a  great  portion  of  the  national  defence  against  the  apl- 
proaohes  of  an  enemy,  on.  the  abilities  and  exertions  of  an 
engineer.     In  these  sentiments  he   was  confirmed  by  his 
conception  of  recent  events.     The  late  war  had  seen  the 
Bourbon  armadas  hovering  on  our  coasts  :   accident  only 
(he  thought)  seci;)ired  us  from  the  danger  with  which  we 
were  menaced:  our  country  might  have  been  attacked, 
our  docks  and  harbours  destroyed.     Under  this  impres- 
sion the  duke  from  the  time  he  became  master  of  the  ord- 
nance; had  been  uniformly  eager  for  adding  to  our  defen- 
ces a  plan  of  fortification,  and  as  we  have  seen,  had  in-  ' 
xulcated  this  doctrine  upon  ministers.     Iii  the    former 
se&sion,  a  scheme  of  ^  hie  grac^T  for.  fortifying  the  dock- 
yards of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  was  incidently  men- 
tioned in  the  house  ofxommons,  without  being  introduced 
in  a  regular  motion  :  the  house  expressed  an  unwilling- 
ness to  apply  the  public  money  to  the  execution  of  such 
a  scheme,  until  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  persons 
most  competent  to  decide  on  the  wisdom  and  utility  of 
such- a  measure.     That  the  desired  information  might  be 
obtained,  his  majesty  appointed  a  board  of  military  and 
naval  officers  to  take  the  project  lender  consideration,  and  ' 
to  meet  for  that  purpose  at  Portsmouth  with  the  duke  of 
Richmond  as  their  president.  .  The  instructions  issued  to 
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CHAP,  this  council  propoisnded  six  hypothetical  positions  as 
^^^^y*  .  themes  for  discussion,  and  annexed  heads  and  questioiis 
^^^^  for  dire^^ing  the  application  of  the.  assumptions  to  the 
el]jee|;3  of  inquiry.^  The  hypothesis  on  which  the  propo- 
sUion  wa^  grounded  was,  that  the  fieet  should  be  absent,' 
pr  for  some  other  cause  prevented  from  affording  its  pro- 
tection to  the  dockyards*  In  the  firait  and  second  prob> 
Jems,  this  case  was  assumed  and  submitted  to  the  council: 
^he  unanimous  answer  was,  that  if  the  dockyards  were  not^' 
defended  by  ]the  fleet,  fortifications  would  be  necessary*** 
The  four  subsequent  heads  of  consultation  were  {^rounded 
upon  this  basis ;  and  presupposing  the  absence  of  the  fleet, 
examined  the  probable  force  with  which  an  enemy  might 
invade  Britain  during  such  absence  of  our  navy,  the  troops 
that  might  be  expected  to  be  readiy»  the  time  in  which 
the  strength  of  the  country  could  t3&  collected,  and  the 
insufficiency  of  the  present  works  to  hold  out  until  an 
army  were  assembled  to  oppose  the  invaders*  Concern* 
ing  these  subordinate  questions,  there  was  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion ;  the  greater  nttmbert  however,  de- 
livered a  report,  which  approved  the  scheme  of  f<Htificft* 
tion  as  requisite  for  the  supposed  emergency,  but  gave 
no  opinion  on  the  probability  that  such  a  crisis  would 
arise*  Lord  Percy  and. general  Burgoyne,  with  several 
naval  officers,  went  beyond  the  given.case,  and  representedl 
the  hypothetical  event  as  so  extremely  vmlikely  to  happen, 
that  it  was  neither  wise  nor  expedient  to  provide  against 
it  by  the  expensive  system  which  was  proposed*  Adikii* 
rals  IVIilbanke  and  Graves,  captains  Macbride,  Hotham, 
Jarvis,  and  some  others,  explicitly  affirmed  the  fortifica- 
tions to  be  totally  unnecessary*  The^  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  land  officers  did  not  ampunt  to  an  approba- 
tion of  the  scheme,  as  actually  right  to  be  executed-  in 
the  present  state  of  >the  country j  but  was  merely  an  assent 
to  the  alleged  necessity  of  fortifying  the  docks,  if  the 
country  afforded  no  other  means  of  defence,  and  no  more 
than  an  admission  of  a  conditional  propositicm  as  true. 


t  See  inslractions  transmitted  to  the  l>oard  of  officers,  dated  4pril  13th,  1785, 
with  extracts  from  the  reports  qf  the  board,  as  laid  before  the'  house  <i  eoflk^ 
monson  the  27th  of  February,  1786. 

u  See  opinion  of  officers  OQ  the  <0rst  and  second  da^ 
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in  the .  circumstances  which*  \ts   author   supposed.     So    chaf. 

bounded   an  acquiescence  «ras  copstrued  by  the  duke  of    ^^^^* 

Bichmond  to,  authorise    the  immediate  adoption   of  his     \^^^ 

plan ;   to  which  the  cabinet  ministers  acceding,  a  board 

of  engineers  was  4irected  to  inake   an  estimate 'of  the 

expense  and  the  requisite  sum,  as  stated  by  these  gentle- 

mee,  amounted  to  760,097L     After  preparatory  motions  ^^  mhmUf 

for  the  production  of  papers,   Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  ^th  of  jumeat*'^ 

February,   introduced  the  plan  ia  the  foUowing  general 

resolittioA :  ^^  It  appears  to  this  bouse,  that  to  provide  efiec* 

^^  tudUy  for  securing  his   majesty's  dockyards  at  Ports'-! 

^  mouth  and  Plymouth  by  a  permanent  system. of  fortifica- 

^^  tion,  founded  on  the  most  economical  principits,  and 

'*  requiring  the^smali^st  number  of  ti;pops  possible  to  an- 

*'^  swer  the  purpose  of  such  security,  is  an  essentijal  object 

^  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  intimately  connected  with  the 

^^  general  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  necessary  for  ena- 

^^  bling  the  fleet  to  act  with  full  vigour  and  eflfect  for  th^ 

*^  protection  of  commerce,  the.  support  of  our  distant  pos- 

^'  sessions,  and  the  prosecution  of  offensive  opc^rations  in 

"  any  war  in  which  the  nation  may  hereafter  be  engaged.'^ 

.  Tiue  favoorers  of  die  measure  founded  their  arguments  Argn- 
on  the  report  of  the  board  of  officers,  which  stated,  that  j^®"^"  ^ 
neither  navai»nor  military  force;^  nor  even  both  united) 
could  afford  a  security  adequate  to  the  importance  of  our 
dockyards ;  fortifications  were  therefore  ab:;olutely  neces- 
ss^y^  m  addition  to. both.  They  represented  the  duke 
of  RichnKind^s  scheme  *as«  the.  most  eligible  that  covdd  be 
adopted,  since  it  was  sufficient  for  the  requisite  defence, 
capable  of  being  manned  by  the  smallest  force,  ^  de"> 
manded  the  least  expense  to  erect,  and ,  afj^Drded  an 
increasing  degree  of.securixy  in  the  course  of  the  construe- 
t^n*  .  T^iese  works,  moreover,  would  give  greater  scope 
to  our.  fleets :  because  the  dockyards  being  thu^  protected, 
the  nayy  ;wottld  consequently  be  unfettered,  and  left  at  liber-^ 
ty  to  act  as>  occasion  might  require,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  its  pre^nce  might, be  necessary^  and  they  would 
aUo  reduce  the  standing  army«  Were  an  invasipn  threat-  . 
ene.d,  and  were  we  to  trust  only  to  our  military  force, 
th^re  would  be  a  necessity  for  augmenting  to  a  most  enor- 
iBous  degree  that  army  on  which  the  whole  safety,  of  the 
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.Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's 
speech  on 
tlie  fortifi- 
tions. 


kingdom  was  to  cest;  but,  if  it  were  assisted  with  fortifi^ 
cations,  a  much  smaller  force  would  answer  the  purpose. 
An  alarm  had  prevailed,  that  the  Yneasure  was  unconsti- 
tutional in  its  tendency,  by  laying  a  foundation  for  a  stand- 
itig  army,  and  diverting  into  an  useless  and  dangerous 
channel'  those  resources  which  should  strengthen  our 
navy :  far  from  rendering  an  increase  of  troops  necessary, 
the  proposed  plan  would  actually  tend  to  remove  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  up  so  large  a  military  establishment  as 
otherwise  must  be  maintained.  ' 

These  arguments- were  by  no  means  received -wi&oiit 
opposition  and  controversy-;  but- the  speaker  who  most 
peculiarly  distinguished  himself,  was  Mr;  Sheridan,  who 
was  fast  rising  to  very  high  oratorial  fame  and  political 
importance.  On  the  present  question  he  exhibited  the 
substance  of  all  the  reasoning  that  could  be  adduced 
against  the  scheme,  and  contended,  that  in  itself  and  in 
its  consequences  the  project  was  dangerous  and  uncimsti'- 
tutional;  that  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  report 
made  by  the  board  of  officers  did  not  warrant  or  autho- 
rize the  system ;  fortifications  would  not  reduce  the  stand- 
ing army,  or  if  they  did,  they  would  still  be 'Constituents 
of  strength  to  the  crown,  even  should  it  interfere  with  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the'  people.  The  possible  existence 
of  this  case  was  implied  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill  of 
rights,  and  in  the  salutary  and  sacred  reserve  with  which, 
for  a  short  and  limited  period,  we  annually  intrusted  the 
executive  magistrate  with  the  necessary  defence  of  the 
country.  The  orator  .first  viewed  the  question  on  the 
general  ground  of^constitutional  jealousy,  respecting' the 
augmentation  of  military  force.  This  sentiment,  so  natU"- 
ral  to  Britons,  implied  no  suspicion  personally  injurious  to 
the  individual  sa!v«reign,  or  even  his  mmi^ters  ;  it  merely 
considered  kings  and  their  counsellors  as  actuated  by  the 
same  passions  with  other  men  :  princes  were  fond'  of  pow- 
er ;  from  the  constitution  of  the  army  it  n&ust  obey  the' 
executive  ruler,  thwefore  it  ought  to  be  circumscribed  as 
much  as  was  possibly  consistent  With  the  public  safety. 
Soldiers  were  maintained  for  national  defence  and  isecu* 
rity,  and  were  not  to  be  multiplied  beyond- the  necessity 
in  which  only  they  could  originate.     The  minister  had 
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endeavoured  to  anticipate  this  forcible  objection  to  the  chap. 
laew  plan,  by  persuading  the  house  that  the  fortifications  ^^^v. 
would  lessen,  instead  of  enlarging  the  standing  army;  but  ^j^^ 
his.  arguments  on  the  subject,  could  not  stand  the  test  of 
examination*  If  jt  was  proper  to  fortify  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth^  the  reasons  which  justified  suoh  a*  measure 
would  apply  to -every  other  port  in  the  kingdom,  which 
might  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  defence*  The 
plan,  as  it  now  stood,  proceeded  upon  two  suppositions 
extremely  improbable ;  the  first  was,  That  we  should  be 
so  mi(ch  inferior  on  our  own  seas,  as  to  permit  the  enemy  " 
U>  land;  secondly.  That  if  they  did  invade. Britain,  they 
would  choose  to  attack  the  only  places  we  had  .fortified* 
Might  they  .not)  on  such  a  supposition,  land  between  Ply- 
notouth  and. Portsmouth ;  or  ic\  Sussex,  Kent,  or  the  east- 
ern coasts,  and  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  empire?  If 
fortification  was  to  be  our  defence,  there  must  be  a  circle 
of  fortresses  round  the  coasts ;  the  completion  of  such  a 
p|-oject  would  require  a  military  establishment,  extensive 
beyond  all  former  example*  The  safety  of  England  resc- 
ed«on  our  navy,  the  courage  and  enterprise  of  our  people, 
and  pot  upon  ramparts  and  intrenchmeots.  The  proposed 
fortifications  would  not  be  our  safeguard  against  an  inva- 
sion; but  though  far  from  being  beneficial,  they  mighc  be 
efficacious  :  the,  garrisons:  requiring^  such  an  additional 
number  of  standing  troops,  in  the  bands  of  an  ambitious 
prince  or  minister  might  be  employed  against  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  ^The  proposition  was  not  only  unconstitu- 
tional, unnecessary,  and  .absurd,  but  unauthorized  by  the 
report  of  officers.;  mutilated  as  the  .statement  was  which 
had  been  submitted  to  the  house,  it  did .  not  contain 
grounds  for  justifying  the  scheme*  The  opinion  of  naval 
officers  had  been  withheld,  but  the  opinion  of  land  officers 
was  founded  upon  hypothetical  and  conditional  sugges- 
tions, and  upon  such  datasis  the  master  general  had  pro- 
ppsed  to  them ;  for  the  truth  or  probability  of  -which,  the 
board  invariably  refused  to  make  themselves  responsible* 
In  this  part  of  bis  speech,  Sheridan  <div>ersified  his  close 
and  poignant  reasoning  by  an  inierspersion  of  wit  most 
happily  appropriated;  to  the  subject*  The  report  (he  said) 
I|ad  been  so  .artfully  framed,  that  the  board  of  officers  ap-* 
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CHAP,  peared  to  have  admitted  the  dataf  whereas  they  only 
^^,^J.^  aaseotcd  to  conclusions,  which  in  their  opinion  would 
i^gg  ensue  on  the  assumption  of  the  data^  The  master  gen- 
eral of  the  ordnance  deserved  the  warmest  panegyrics  for 
the  striking  proofs  which  he  had  given  of  his  genius  as  aa 
engineer,  which  appeared  even  in  planning  and  construct^ 
iag  the  report  in  question ;  the  professional  ability  of  the 
master  general  shone  conspicuously  there,  as  it  would 
upon  our  coasts :  he  had  made  an  argument  of  posts,  and 
conducted  his  reasoning  upon  principles  of  trigonometry 
as  well  as  logic.  There  were  certain  detached  data^  like 
advanced  works  to  ke«*p  the  enemy  at  a  distance  from  the 
main  object  in  debate  ;  strong  provisions  covered  itlie 
flanks  of  his  assertions,  his  very  queries  were  in  case- 
mates; no  impression  therefore  was  to  be  made  on  this 
fortress  of  sophistry  by  desultory  observations,  and  it 
was  necessar}'  to  sit  down  before  it,  and  assail  it  by  reg^ 
lar  approaches*  1%  was  fortunate,  however,  he  said^  to 
observe,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  skill  employed  by 
the  noble  and  literary  engineer,  his  mode  of  defence  on 
paper  was  open  to  the  same  objection  which  bad  been 
urged  against  his  other  fortifications,  that,  if  his  adversary 
got  possession  of  one  of  his  posts,  it  became  strength 
against  him,  and  the  means  of  subduing  the  whole  line  of 
his  argument.  No  supporter  of  the  bill  undertook  to 
refute  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Sheridan:  many  who  usually 
voted  with  administration,  were  averse  to  the  present 
measure^  even  Mr.  Pitt  was  believed  not  to  be  very 
eager  for  its  success,  and  the  event  was  certainly  diiferent 
from  the  issue  of  most  of  his  propositions ;  for  when  the 
question  came  to  a  division,  the  numbers  were  equal,  and 
the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker  negatived  the  motion. 

SoOn  after  the  defeat  of  a  schenoe  which  tended  to 
increase  military  establishments,  a. bill  was  introduced  for 
enlarging  the  authority  of  military  courts,  by  subjecting 
to  their  jurisdiction  officers  who  held  commissions  by 
brevet.  This  clause  occasioned  a  strenuous  opposition  in 
both  houses:  the  ground  of  disapprobation  was  the  arbi- 
trary nature  of  martial  law,  which  was  justified  only  by 
necessity,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  extended  no  farther 
than  necessity  required.      Its  object  was  to   secure   the 
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idKiiehflrge  of  duty"  on  actuil  military  service,  therefore  if    CHAP. 
^ttgiit  not  to  operate  om  of  that  service.     The  supporters  ^^^^^^ 
tS^^t^  motion  tontended,  that   suth   officers'  might  be      ij^^. 
invested'  with  command,  and  therefore  should  be  made 
flUbfeGt  to 'a  court  martial  in  case  of  professional  misbe* 
^vidttr ;  there  wtfre  also  many  other  military  6fficers  who 
were   not  mustered,  such'^as    gfovemors    and  lieutenant 
liov^maors,  ivho  might  ev«nt«aity  e^tercise  command;  and 
ought  tberefpre  to  become -amenable  io  the  fti^s  which 
Ifind'otfaer  soklierB  :  persons  chooding  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of^  milnavyratik,  should  hold  it  on  the  condition  of 
€Oiftphring  with  milkary  roles ;  ahd*  if  ^hey  disliked  the 
terms^  thef  might  e^e  theuMdvesr*  of  thfeir  grrevancfe  by      ^ 
iseifg£^g  their  cotmrnissions*  On  titese  grotmds  the  daus^ 
was  carried nn  botir  houses.    ^•»• 

',  >  OK^he'9!9thof'Mar<ih,  Mn  Pitt  brought  forward  his  pUii«f 
)4aiis^'  for  the^  reductioa  of  the  national  debt.     A-com*^  fo^i^i- 
ipaitte&had  been  appotnlBd  efliiy4n  the  session,  in  order  cin^^the 
to  ]»v«i^gate  and  exactly  ascertsdn  4]le  jmblie  income  and  4^^ 
'cxpendtture^andiMNsike  thebedancet    the  resuh  of  the 
investigation  from  tbe  inoome  of  tfao  year  1785,  was^ 
.    Income         -*•         £•  1«,5T9,132 
£xpeadtitiieev       *—       14,4f6,i81 


So  tint  a'SOflrplus  of  more  than  >^« 900,000  remained;  and 
on  thiS'baais  Mr.  Pitt  formed  his  scheme.  lie  proposed 
that,  by  tame  nokher  numerous  <nor  burdendome^  the 
balanoe  might  be  ruaed  to.  a.  mWom.:  by  a^sudcinct  and  isgabmit- 
clear  view  of,  our  finances  he  demonstrated,  that  eiccess  of  ted  to  par- 
income  beyond  e^qieiaditure  was  in  the  present  and  follow- 
ing yoars  likely  to  increase ;  but-in  makings  his  calculations, 
he  had  coatsinted  himself  withcencladiftg  that  it  would  not 
decrease.  This  no^Uion  was  to  bc^afipropiiated  unalienably 
.to  the  gradu^  extinction  of  ilie  natioital  debt.'  Several 
flyavings  of  e^qie^se  aad  increases* of  revenue,  especially 
thmugh  the  customs  from  the  auppvosstoa  of  smuggling, 
would  add  to  the  inatiooal  income :  anmiiti^  would  also 
fall  into -the  same  fundj  the  asc^malated  eampcHHid  added 
to  these  sources  would,  in  twenty^etght  years,  if  property 

%  The  minister  is  befieved  to  hare  availed  himself  of  the  financial  abilify  of 
Dr.  Pri«ey.  who  ao  theroHg^lj  wi^crstood  political  ariUilBctic. 
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eilAF.  BMUHigttj,  produce  an  wDmai  rnrmim^tit  f&m-mXOlBMA^^ 
^^^^Yv  the  «tate.  For  die  msnagement  of  ^lib  fimd,  o^Q^wb^ 
19^  m^auB  were  to  be  ap|A>tii«ed  ta  *T9€eiTe  two  lmtKire4  ami 
^^  thotunnd  {Kmads  cpstrterijr,  widitke  -Ml  -power.  €^ 
•p^j^isy'tt  to  thepoirohafe  «£  %^A*  la  cfaooai»gpf fWM 
to4>e  i^rtalecl)  Hr.'  Pitt  prweetdM'WihiB  gi^e(Ml  pftMi* 
|de,  witteb  had  beeo  already  esUbited  iti  Jiia^  lo^  Mill 

liaitpaiiv^ri the iiruia 'thoddbe 'reafced^ in  men whoae offidtfA 

ailiiaison  pHeBoaMid  Am  cocaipete^sf  to^  tbe -Meemioiivitf 

tiie  GoiMiiftsioa;  the  speaher  of  die  hama^  of  tommmM^ 

tiiev  chweeUcKr  €if  thereKbsq'tteiH  the  master  o£  4ihe  ralfa^ 

the  governor  and  depn^  gowmor  of  ^e  haok^  Engfantd^ 

and  apconQtaot  gen^al^wete  geMdemai  whote  tiofinttii^ati 

he  recotomendedi     Aftev  ittastralnig  hit  eakidatt^iia,  wkA 

idle  advmot^ges  of  bis  8cbetne,he  compressed  the  sobst^nce 

into  the  foUowiog  wiotiofi<   -^  That  tfaa  warn  of  ooe  mtBoh 

^  be  animsdly  gvaofed  to  eestam  ceananlasimiers,  ^o*  be  bfr 

^^  them   ap{4ied  to  the-  piH'cSnse  of  'stocky  towaxds  dhlf 

^  **  charging  the  publiN::  debt  of  this  eoantry ;  which  itixmey 

^^  sbidl  arU»e  out  of  the  sisir{4in8es,  exceises,  and  overph» 

^^  moneys^  composittg  Ac  <imd  -  oomwiotdy  called*  the  iink** 

^^  ing  fnad*"      The  pdky  of  cofHraetiiig  m^iidtttire 

within  tMome^  in  order  to  Itqnidave  ttctyt,  was  so  ^btriouftlf 

jq^tv  that  no  one  dissented  from  the  {H*ificiple,  hot  various 

gl^ections  weie  imde  to  the  scheme.     These  are  reducible 

IQ  two  generai heads:  ftrtt,  diat  the  alleged  excess  did 

not  oxiet  ?  aeeoadly^  chatadmicting  ins  existence,  the  pro* 

posed  mode  of  applicatioti  was  not  the  best*>diat  might  be 

Mr.  Sherif  adopted*     On  this  snbfect,  Mr«  Sheridan  took  a  leading 

Aem^    pai*   in  opposition;  he  moved:  a  series  of  resoliltionsi 

t^re  part  daf^rlog  tha<tt  wsrc  notsnfficfentgroimds  to  estaMtsh  the 

▼e^n^  tbt  ^stente  of  the  aas^sted  surfdas;  thae  the  calculations 

^^     were  founded  upon  one  year  pecUtiafly  itvourable^  and 

Sons  of  the  not  upcm  eifeeh  a  nomber  of  snceeeding  years  as  coald 

^^^'^'    MSstiti^  a  fair  nven^^  ?  and  tim  in  the  easting  accounts 

even  of  that  yiear,  at  least  in  the  report  of  the  committee'^ 

^|ie  weae  oeMan  avticles  erroneously  stated  to  the  credit 

of  income,  and  others  erroneously  assigned  to  the  diminu- 

^on  of  expenditure,    jHf ,  however,  neither  proved  th^ 
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tagged  enws,  ttw  tli»  <  impropriety  of .  etknij^nhig  horn   QJaf. 

1785,  Ac  firtt  yetr  to  which  Bny  T€$»tnmg  on  the  redoced    y???^'. 

iKxpendtture,  or  growing  reveniw  ef  a  peace  eRaUiAueflt     i^^^ 

andThttng  trade,  cooid  apply,  Tlie  olsgitctioftft^te  tiie  modi 

tinei^  prineqNdly  ^Idttced  agaimt  the  apprc^alM  beiag 

ciBflliM^Me  in  airi^  circtiniataoces :  ia  timee  Off  war  audi 

pee^miM^  eniiergencyv  it  might  be  expedieiu  to  IcMre  ?«« 

course  to  the  present  f uad,  ttstead  of  a  loMu     To  modify 

fhis  ^bjettlon^  Mr*  Pox-  pressed,  that  in  a  faititfe  leaii 

^'eommi89iofier»  mig^  aoeept  $d  as  mmek  of-  it;  as^tbe^ 

^oiikl  pay  horn  the  pubfie  mtMiey  in  their  kaads ;  and 

itiiu^  i^&ides  a  ptvventioa  of  that  amoatt'  of  fnxtnte-  debt 

whtek  WDoAd  be  equivalettt  to  the  redemptioii  of  the  past, 

tfte  pabtic  w^irldbe  gMaers  by  the  profits  wfakh  woutd 

Jttcrue  from-  scieh  a  feim.^  -  Mr*  Pitt  not  only  adopted^ 

hm  highly  ap]daaded  this  elanae:  Mr*  P»lteitey  proposed 

that  the  eommissioaers  should  oa»tia«e  purchmiaip  stock 

fcr  tile  publie  when  at  or  above  par,  uoless  otherwise 

direct^  t^'parliamettt*     This  pre^vision,  of  which  the 

oisject  was  to  attach »to  pariiaBM&t  the.  respon^bifi^  of 

gh^g  instractiom  t»  the  ccMnmissfonem^  if  necessaary  ia 

the  specified  ctrcumslaaces,  was  adopted*     Th&  bill  coiii- 

caining  the  origiaat  principle  and  phin,  though  with  some 

wkodification  of  the  latter ,  pmaed  through  both  houses^  anid 

received  the  royal  ameadl* 

Ma*  Pitt  had  exaonned  the  frauds  against  tiie  reire*  l^«irtlteF 
nue  widi'  mtntitenesa  and  fuilnasa  of  inquiiy*     In  no  sub»*  Mr.  Pitt 
ject  of  impost  he  found  they  were  more  prev^ent  than  in  ^§^* 
wine  :  the  present  amount  of  the  revenue  resiikiBg^fcom'fra*!^* 
^sAt  attielo  was  lefts  by  two  hundred  and  eighty^  lliousfmd  ^enue.  ^ 
pcrandsv  tfian  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centm'y,  yet  it  was  ^^^o 
mairiffest  that' the  eonsumpldon  was  greatly  increased  eince  wHifct 
iJMt  period:  he  attributed  the  d^aieation^fiat,  to  the  fraa*  ^^Sto 
dttlent  imporlatiotL .  of  large  quanUtier  of  fiMseign  wine,  ^^^'^^^ 
without  ps^iag  die  duties:  secondly,  and  prinei^aUy,  to 
the  sal^  of  a  spurious  liquor  uc^erthe  name  of  that  beve* 
fage*    To  remedy  this  evil,  he  proposed  a  btil  for  sai>}aet^ 
iog  foreign  wines  to^  die  eimba ;  by  dits  meanB  ^cy  eoaid-  -' 

.  y  For  instaoce>  if  there  were  a  \om  of  ^ix  millions  of  which  the  eommts* 
•ioners  contracted  for  one  million,  and  there  wff»  a  bcnus  9f  two  per  cent  the' 
pablie  would  gain  90,000^. 
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CHAP;   no  loi^r  fraudulently  escape  the  paymtttt  of  tht  rtftimct 
,/^^^^„^  as  the  excise^  by  its  opportunities  of  more  compkttly  .vigt« 
j^g^     kmt   inspectiimt   could    mucb   more  .effectually   pK^event 
smuggling,  if  attempted ;  and  there  n^tmld  not  be  the  sa^e 
motives  to  adulteriation^  wben.the  substitute  should  haiQp  ^. 
pay  the  same  duty  as  the  genuine ;  the  consequence  m»hiU 
be^  that  the  public  would,  without  an  additional  price, 
procure  better  wine,  and  the   revenue  would  be  much 
greater,  which  would  produce  an  increased  demand  for 
our  manufactures,  and  thus  the  ma8s.of  productive  industry 
would-be  augm^ented*     For: all  these  reaiBons^  Mr*  Pitt 
recommended  the  adoption  oC  his  plan*     The  arguments 
against  it  rested  on  two  grouiyls :  first,<  general,  on  the  im- 
policy and  unconstitutional  tendency   of  extending   the 
excise  laws  ;  secondly,  special,  9a  the  inej^^odi^cy  qf  the 
mode.    These  necessarily  turned  on  topics  .often  discussedf 
&e  colledtion  of  the  duty  by  inspecting  and  searching 
private  houses,  the  summary  proceedings  against  o&nduss* 
*       Under  the  second  head  it  was  contended,  that  the  practice 
of  gauging,  so  applicable  to  brewers^  w^s  perfectly  incom-* 
patible  with  respect  to  such,  an  article  as  wine  ;  that  con« 
tinual  increase  and  diminution  of  the  trade  stock  would 
baffle  the  endeavoqrsof  the  officers  to  keep  a  regular  account  t 
A  wii  f       ^  these  objections  did  not  apply  more  ibrcibly  to  win^ 
the  pur-     than  to  liquors  already  subject  to  the  excise,  they  made 
LTiuto^r*  ^*^^^^  impression ;  the  bill  passed  through  both  bouses,  and 
law.  received  the  royal  assent* 

Bill  for  ap.  I^  conscquenqe  of  a  message  from  the  king,  Mr%  Pitt^ 
Jomiiis^  on  the  20th  of  June,  introduced  a  bill  for  appointing.com- 
aioners  to  missioners  to  inquire  ^nto  the.  state  and  condition  of  the 
the  crowa  woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues  belonging  to  the  cro.wn., 
laws.  Against  this  proposition  it  was  contended,  that  the  powers 

granj^edto  the  commissioners  were  contrary,  to  the  security 
of  ^he  subjects,  whose  rights,  founded  in  prescription, 
would  be  invaded.  It  subjected  all  persons  who  held  of 
the  crown,  or  possessed  estates  adjoining  to  the  crown 
lands,,  to  an  inquisition  into  their  ancient  boundaries  and 
title  deeds,  at  the  mere  motion  of  the  commissioners, 
without  any  other  legal  or  ordinary  process.  It  was  sup- 
ported on  the  ground  of  expediency,  that  it  was  proper 
and  wise  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  these  lands,  in  order 
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td'^ee^f  wiiatimpn>vemefitd^  they  were  soicati^ble*  Ib'  chat*. 
the  commons^  the  bill -encountered  no  material  opposition  ^  /^^I^lL^ 
in  the  peers,  lord  I^oughborough  argued  strongly  against  ^^^^ 
the  proposition  :  he  and  other  lords  entered  a  protest ;  but* 
\%  passed  by  a  ma^oiity  eif  twenty-eight  to  eighteen •*  Mr* 
Marsham  proposed  a  bill  lor  extending,  to  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  nav}'  and  ordnance,  the  disqafdiBcatioH^s 
contained,  in  Mr.  Crew*s  bill  of  17^82,  for  preventing  reve- 
nue  officers  from  voting  at  eleetions-  of  fnembers  of  parlia-^ 
ment*  The  proposition  was*  contfoverced  by  Mr.  Pitt; 
the  situation  of  persons  intended  by  Mr.  Crew',  and  of 
those  novtr  designed  to  be  excluded,  was  totally  diferent : 
the  revenue  officers  were  under  the  influence  of  government, 
bat  the  persons  em{^Qyed  in  the  departments  in  question 
were  subject  to  no  control  3  they  were  at  all  times  capable 
of  procuring  what  was  equal  to  their  present  salaries  in 
foreign  services,  or  from  our  merchants  at  home ;  the 
former  were  dependent  upon  the  crown,  the  latter  totally 
independent;  no  fair  argument  could  therefore  be  adduced 
from  the  disfranchisement  of  the  one  set,  for  disqualifying 
the  other :  on  these  grounds  the  proposed  bill  was 
rejected. 

A  DisGiTssiONwas  now  begun  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  cob- 
-whtch  long  occupied  the  -attention  of  parliament  and  the  HTstini?s 
public •;  this  was- the  conduct  of  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  late  becomes » 
governor  general  of  India.     Early  in  the  session,  major  imiuiiy. 
John  Scott,  late  confidential  secretary  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  now  *  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  reminded 
Mr.  Burke  of  his  charges  against  the  governor  general^ 
said  that  he  was  now  returned  from  India,  and  called  on 
his  accuser  to  bring  forward  the  allegations  of  criminality, 
that  they  might  undergo  the  inquiry  and  receive  the  deci- 
sion of  the  hcHJse.      Major  Scott  was,  doubtless,  warmly 
attached  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  perfectly  confident, of  hi^ 
innocence;  nevertheless,  the  prudence  of  such  a  challenge 
is  very  questionable.     Many  warmly  Approved  of   Mr. 
Hastings^s  character  and   administration,  and  conceived 
him  the  saviour  of  India  from  a  native  combination  co- 
operating with  the  ambition  of  France ;  these  admirers 
could  not  estimate  him  more  highly  than  at  present,  though 
he  were  freed  from  charges  which  they  thought  altogether 
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CfrAP.    uAfdqndfetf;  vvMle  persons'  of  a  cdntrary  dpinion  mighlTrtot 
's,^^^  be  com'inced  even  by  hia  acquittal*    Mr.*  Scott  unddttbtecQf 
1786*     k'^ww'^  that  however  innocetit  hie  friend  might  really  be^ 
there  was  a  great  body  of  oral  and  written  evidence  in  the 
reports  of  the  committees,  which  tended  to  establish  the 
opposite  belief,  or  at  any  rate  to  leave  the  issue  cbubtful ; 
the   multiplicity   and   eomplexity^  of    allegations   would 
certainly  render  the  process  extremely  tedious.     From  all 
these  circiinistances,  an  inquiry  and  trial'  must  involve  its 
subject  in  a  labyrinth  of  difficulty,  even  were  the  ultimate- 
event  to  be  favourable.  -  The  zeal,  therelbre,  which  pro- 
duced this  defiance,  wa^  evidently  mfirBident ;  by  rousing 
charges  that  might  have  lain  dormant,  it  actually  jMroved 
highly  injurious  to  hiite  whom  it  was  intended  to  serv^* 
Mr.  Burke  did  nbt  immediately  answer  major  Scott'is 
summons,  but  within  a  few  days  opened  the  di&cnssioit. 
On  the  17th  of  February  he  brought  the  subject  before  the. 
boufee,  and  in  an  introductory  speech  traced  the  history  of 
the  proceedings  *of  parliament  respecting  the  al^ira  oP 
British  India,  and  also  the  alleged  misconduct  of  the  com*" 
pany^s  servants,  from'  the  period  of  lord  CliveV  govern* 
ment  to  the  reports  of  the  secret  and  select  committees, 
the  resolutions   moved  thereupon,  and  the  approbation 
repeatedly  given  to  these  proceedings  by  his  majesty  fronr 
Mr.Bbrke  the  thrdne.     On  the  authority,  the  sanction,  and  the  en- 
subject.  ^   couragement  thus  afforded  him,  he  rested  his  accusation  of 
SctonT"    ^^'  Hastings  as  a  delinquent  of  the  first  magnitude.    There 
speech.      Were  three  species  of  inquisition  against  a  state  culprit : 
pcwe^'to      ^^U  prosecution  in  the  courts  below,  which,  in  the  present 
pwcce^by  case,  he  thought  v6ry  inadequate  to  the  complicated  nature 
meat ;  ■     and  extent  of  the  offence,  and  the  enormity  of  the  offender : 
secondly,  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  of  which  he  disap- 
proved as  a  hardship  and  injustice  to"  the  accused,  by 
obliging  him  to  anticipate  his  defence,  and  by  imposing  on 
the  house  two  relations'  that  ought  ever  to  be  kept  separate, 
those  of  accusers  and  of  judges.     The  only  pr6cess  thiit 
remained,  was  by  the  ancient   and  constitutional  mode 
of  impeachment.    The   first   step  in    such  a   cause,  was 
a  general  review  of  the  evidence,  to  enable  them  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  person  charged  should  be  impeachecl. 
If  the  general  question  was  carried  in  the  affirmative,  they 
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evidence?,  under  the  heads  of  which  the  impeachment  should  ^^^^^^ 
consist.     He  proposed,  previously  to  a  resolution  of  im*      ^j^ 
peachmeut,  that  the  evidence  should  be  particularly  investi* 
ga^ted  by^a  committee  of  th^  whole  house,  thjit  they  might 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of  procedure  before 
they  should  attempt  to  proceed.   He  eloquently  deso^ibed 
tlie  disagreeable  nature  of  an  accuser's  office,  and  contended 
that  it  was  fiot  iniposed  op  him  by  chpice,but  by  necessity* 
H^  moved  for  thjc  production  of  puper^  alleged  to  contain 
evidence  relative  to  the  subject,  and  endeavoured  to  show 
that  Mn  Dundas,  who  in.  1782  had  moved  the  recal  of 
Mr*  Hastings,  ought  to  have  taken  a  lead  in  the  present  busi- 
ness*   Mr.  Dundas  acknow^eged  that  he  bad  recommended 
the  recal  of  Mr.  Hastings  aspolitically  expedient,  but  denied 
that  thi3    proposition   expressed,   or   even  implied,  any 
judicial   charge  of  criminal  conduct,  which  consistency 
would  require  him  to  support ;  if  there  was  appearance  of 
guilt,  he  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  inve^stigated^  that  if 
found  to  be  real,. adequate  punishment  might  be  inflicted^ 
No  objection  was  made  to  the  production,  of  the  papery 
which  wet e  then  specified ;  but  Mr.  Burke  continuing  at 
subsequent  meetings  to  move  for  various  other  documents 
Mr.  Pitt,  before  he  would  agree  to  the  requisition,  pro- 
posed that  the  accuser  should  exhibit  an  abstract  of  the 
charges  which  he  intended  to  adduce,  that  the  house  might 
judge  whether  the  papers  required  or  to  be  required  were 
^relevant  to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject.     Mr.  Burke  aad  pre- 
tead  a  short  outline  of  the  charges,  and  pointed  out  the  MMTtry 
matters  which  the  writinigs  were  intended  to  explain  and  oi  aUege^ 
substantiate.     The  charges  were  twenty-two  in  number :  mu. 
first,  the  Rohilla  war :  second,  the  detention  of  revenues 
of  the  province  of  Cola  Alia  Habad :  third,  the  proceedings 
respecting  Cheyt  Sing:  fourth,  the  conduct  towards  the 
princesses  of  Oude :  fifth  and  sixth,  the  treatment  of  two 
rajahs  :    seventh,   extravagant   contracts  .made   by    Mr. 
Hastings  in  the  name  of  the   company:   eighth,  illegal 
presents  :  ninth,  disregard  of  the  orders  of  the  East  Ipdia 
company :  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  extravagant  con- 
tracts on  accoiint  of  the  company,  and  enormous  salaries 
liestowed  on  officers  of  his  own  institution :  thirteenth, 
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CHAP,    ambasaa^dors  sent  to  Arcot  and  the  ckcan :  fourteenth,  the 
V„^V^  Mahratta  treaty  :  fifteenth,  the  management  of  the  revenues 
178C.      ^^  Bengal :  sixteenth,  the  ruin  of  the  province  of  Oude : 
seventeentii,   the  dismissal  of  Mahomed.  Kh^i  from  the 
internal  management  of  Beng^  :  eighteenth,  treatn^ent  of 
the  mogul  :  nineteenth,  a  libel  upon  the  directors :   twen- 
tieth, the  Mahratta  .war  :  twenty- first  the  suppression  of 
correspondence:  twenty-second,  the  treatment  of  Fizullak- 
ham.     Of  these  articles,  hfy  far   the  most  distinguished 
were  the   third  and   fourth  :    Mr.    Burke    employed  the 
remainder  of  February  and  the  whole  of  March  in  moving 
for  papers  and  preparing  his  accusations.      On  the  4th  of 
April  he  charged  Warren  Hastings,  esquire,  la.te  governor 
general  of    Bengal,  with  sundry  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors ;   nine  of  his  articles  he  then  delivered,  and  the 
other   thirteen  the  following  w^ek.      Mr.  Hastings  peti- 
tioned the  house  that  he   might  be  heard  in  his  defence,, 
and  that  he  might  be  allowed  a  copy  of  the  accusation. 
The   fir^t    request  the  prosecutors    granted :    Mr.  Burke 
objected  to  the  last,  at  so  early  a  stage  of  the  prosecution; 
he  was,  however,  overruled.     The  month  of  May  was 
chicfiy  occupied  in  examining  evidence ;  and  on  the  first  of 
June,  Mr.  Burke  adduced  his  first  charge,  in  the  following 
terms  :    "That  there    are    grounds    sufficient    to    charge 
"  Warren   Hastings,   esq.  with  high  crimes   and   misde- 
*'  meanors,  upon  the  matter  of  the  said  article."     After  a 
full  discussion,  it  appeared  to  the  house,  that  this  war  was 
unavoidable  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hastings;  this  proposition 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
to  seventy-six.      On  the    3d  of  June,   Mr.  Fox  brought 
forward   the   charges  respecting  Benares  :    he    contended 
that  Mr.  Hastings  had  acted  unjustly  in  his  first  demands ; 
that  his  subsequent  conduct  was  a  continuation  and  increase 
of  injustice,  but  that  his  last  proceedings,  when  he  arrived 
in  that  province,  were  flagnmtly  iniquitous  and  tyrannical, 
and  had  rendered  the  British  name  odious  in  India.      On 
the  other  hand,  it   was  argued  that  the  demands  of  Mr. 
Hastings  were    agreeable    to   the   established  conduct  of 
superiors  in   India,  from    their    tributary  dependents,  in 
situations  of  danger  and  emergency :  the  circumstances  of 
affairs  were  extremely  critical ;   the  governor  general  was 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either  requiring  pecuniary 
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supplies,  or  wanting  money  to  pay  his  troops,  when  their    CHAP, 
most  stretiubus  efforts  were   necessatv  for  saving  India  ^^_/.,^ 
against  the  confederacy  of  France,  and  the  native  powers ;      j^gg 
the  rajah's  refusal,   combined  with  various  parts  of  his 
conduct,  manifested  disaffection  to  the  British  establish- 
ment,  when  Mr.  Hastings  went  to  Benares  ;  Cheyt  Sing  was  Amajoritj, 
also  in  actual  rebellion,  and  intimately  connected  with  the  Mr.  Pitt 
allied  enemies  of  British  India.      His  conduct  was  there-  g^un^iof 
fone  justified  by  necessity,  as  part  of  that  general  system  of  wnpeach- 
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wise    and    comprehensive     policy    which    preserved    our  proceed- 
important  interests  in  Indostan.      Mr.  Pitt  admitted  that  che^P^"*^ 
the  situation  of  affairs  at  that  period  was  extremely  critical^  Sing, 
but  considered   the  proceedings  at    Benares   beyond   the 
exigence  of  the  case,  and  necessity  of  the  service.    It  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  to 
seventy-nine,  that  there  was  a  matter  of  impeachment  itt 
the  charge  in  question. 

iDuRiNG  these  proceedings  concerning  part  of  the  Mr  Dunr 
transactions  in  India,  Mr.   Dundas  introduced  a  bill  for  ?**•*  ^!li 

^  airimprov- 

the  improvement  of  its  government  in  future.  Its  prin-  ing  the  go- 
cipal  object  was  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  governor  of 'Sritirfi 
general i  first,  by  vesting  in  him  the  nomination  of  the  ^'^^*** 
vacant  seats  in  the  council ;  secondly,  by  limiting  the 
officers  of  the  governor  general  and  commander  in  chief 
of  the  forces  ;  and  thirdly,  by  authorizing  him  to  decide 
upon  every  measure,  even  though  not  agreeable  to  the 
council.  The  proposition  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Burke,  as 
tending  to  introduce  despotic  government  into  India  ;  but 
its  framer  insisted,  that  the  responsibility  of  the  governor 
general  was  in  proportion  to  his  power,  and  that  abuse  of 
his  trust  was  punishable  by  a  fair  and  established  judica- 
ture :  he  was  himself  satisfied,  after  a  long  and  attentive 
inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  India,  that  all  the  recent  mis- 
chiefs in  that  country  had  arisen  from  the  parties  formed 
in  the  different  councils,  and  the  factious  spirit  which  had 
almost  uniformly  pervaded  these  bodies.  By  his  system, 
the  governor  general,  on  the  one  hand,  would  no  longer 
be  restrained  by  personal  pique  and  factious  opposition,  \ 
from  forming  and  executing  such  plans  as  he  thought  most 
conducive  to  the  public  good ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  country  for  any  unjust,  tyraa- 
VoL.  III.  L 
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CHAP,   ical;  or  injurioos  exercise  of  bis  power.     T^e  authority 
/V^.*   allowed  to  the  officer  in  question,  was  founded  on  the  same 
17H$.     general  principle,  as  that  conferred  on  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  British  state,  sufficiently  extensive  to  effect  the 
useful   purposes  required,   and  so  clearly  bounded  as  to 
prevent  pernicious  exercise. 
Supplies.  The  supplies  of  this  session  were  eighteen  thousand 

seamen,  and  about  thirty  thousand  soldiers.  A  loan  was 
wanted,  2,500,000/.  were  to  be  raised  by  exchequer  bills, 
paid  ns  usual,  from  the  first  aids  of  the  following  year ;  about 
200,000/.  were  to  be  raised  by  a  lottery.  There  were  na 
pew  taxes,  but  a  duty  of  a  penny  per  gallon  on  spirits,  on 
deals  and  battens,  on  hair  powder  and  pomatum,  the  whole 
being  intended  to  make  up  the  sum  stated  to  be  wanted  ; 
that  the  surplus  of  income  might  be  the  annual  miUiou 
appropriated  to  the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt. 
Theses-  '  ®^  *^^  \\^  of  July  his  majesty  closed  the  session  by 
«on  tenni-a  Speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  he  testified  the  high- 
est satisfaction  with  the  measures  adopted  for  improving 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  reducing  the  national 
debt*  He  continued  to  receive  assurances  that  the  peace 
was  likely  to  remain  undisturbed ;  the  happy  effects  of 
general  tranquillity  appeared  in  the  extension  of  the  nation- 
al commerce,  and  he  should  adopt  every  measure  tending 
to  confirm  these  advantages,  and  to  give  additional 
encouragement  to  the  manufactures  and  industry  of  his 
people* 
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C^ntinenjtal  affairs. — Death  and  character  of  Frederic  ^f 
Pnmsia^^'r^iKs  .provisions  for  the  security  of  his  suvcesf 
^or. — Revolution  in  Denmark.-^-^^een  dowe^er  Ssgr^it 
ced^  and  the  reins  of  g^overnment  assumed  by  th,e  prmct 
royaL-'^Physiccd  calamities  in  various  parts  of  the  conti* 
nent'^^-^'^^lnmercial  and  poiitieal  pursuits  of  France*-^-' 
Amiable  character  of  Leims  XVL — Britain. — Alarming 
attempts. against  our  sovereign^-^providen^ally  ^r events 
ed* — Magn&nimoiis  humanity  of  the  king,-^^! he  pensan 
'proves  tt)  ie a4unatic  named'Mc^garet  Nicholsjsn^'^Gerur 
eral  consternation  on  hearing  •  cf  the  atiemptw^-^Anxiims 
affection  of  aid  ranks  for  their  revered  soveretgn.^-^oJHf 
gratttiatory  addresses* 

'  QN  the  continent  af  Europe^  »o  event  so  m\»^    CHAP, 
distinguished  the ^  year  IT&Qi^  as  the  death  of  Frederic   ^^^^^• 
H.    kiag    of-  Pn;»eiii ;    who,  {att  half   a   century,   had      ^^jjg 
acted  such   a   c<D«9pici]Ou8- part  on   the  grand  military  Continen- 
and  political  theatre*     Were  we  to  estimate  his  conduct  i>eath  and 
on  the  simple  principle,  that  a  ipn|;  and  constant* scries  of  ^JjJT*^^®^.^ 
aucicesses  must  arise 'from  the  possession  and  3teady  «XBr>  «f  Pnusis. 
tion   of  adiequate   qualities,  we  ahbuld  find  >  grouiHlfi  for 
ctDncluding,:  that   the  talents  of  Frederic,  as  a  soldiei:,  a  , 
statesman,  and  a  lawgiver,  were  singularly  eminent.     Con^ 
cerning  a  mlsm  who   has  long  enjoyed. tjie; uncontrolled 
direction  of  amy  species  of  aifairs,  we  may  fairly  and  cai^ 
didly.ask,   in  what  state  did^  he  find  the  subject  of  hn 
trust  I    did  any  material  advantage    assists  or   difficulty 
retard,  its  improvement  I  has  he.  left  the  professed  (objects 
^f  his  care  in  a  better  or  worse   situation  ?   .  When  *  tha 
government  of  Prussia  devolved  upon  Frederic,  he. found 
a  small,  inconsiderable,  and   disjointed  kingdom,  without 
arts,  industry,  or  riches  ^  and  without  either 'the  disposliA 
tion  or  mcahs  of  ^rendering  the  .territory,  productive,  thb 
inhabitants  .prosperous,   or   the  vState   re^pectstUje.  «.  Jiit$' 
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CHAP,    treasury  was  scanty,  and  the  income  inferiorto  the  neces- 
^^^.^^^^  sary   expenditure ;  his   dominions  were    surrounded   by 
178G.      powerful  and  jealous  potentates,  who  commanded  numer- 
ous, valiant  and  well  disciplined  armies  :    in  such  circum- 
stances Frederic  raised   his  country  to  be  a  great,  well 
compacted,  and  flourishing  empire*      By  teaching. his  sub- 
jects industry^  agricultural,  skill,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce, he  bettered  their  cbndition^  civilized  their  manners, 
enlightened  their  understandings,  and  enabled   them  to 
acquire  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  life.      His  king- 
dom which  before  occupied  a  small  space  in  the  geogra- 
phy, and  still  less  in  the 'politics  of  Europe,  was  by  him 
rendered  the  terror  of  its  most  formidable  foes,  and  the 
admiration  of  mankinds     Great  as  was  the  result,  there 
are  more  special  groun4s  for  estimating  the  char^ter  of 
Frederic   .than   bare  effects.:    his  progress   exhibits  the 
operations  of  the*  mos^  efficacious  qualities  ;^*  an  utider- 
staiiding  that  grasped  every  object  of  necessary  or  useful 
consideration  ;  an  invention,  rapidly  fertile, in  resources, 
increased  both  in  force  and  effort  with  the  difficulties  by 
/  '   >    iwhich  its.  exertion  was  required  ;  seif-possi&scion  never 
suiffercd  his  powers  :to  be  suspt^nded  by  <eit3aer  peril  or 
•^^,^      balamity ;  intrepid  CQ¥irage  faced  danger,  and  magnani-r 
•n  I'lrno  i  inousfortit2iad«^sustaiB(ing!adversityi.reikbred  misfortunes 
b,... ,},,'  ,','i  ttniporary^i which  wottld-have  overwheiined  others  in  de* 
.'       ''.'^  kirucmofl.'.  Never  had  a  J  eader;  with  so<  small  ^a  force  to 

» ••■'II    ^  t  |M 

contend  with  such  a  powerful  combination,  not  of  mere 
miikitude:  (aistwhtii  Ajriatic  enervation  by  feeble  crowds 
invpoitently  tried  to  overwhelm  European  strength,)  but  of 
hardy,  disciplined,  and  veteran  troops^  equsU  to  his  own 
in  .proweas  and  military,  skill,  and  quadruple  in  number* 
Frederic  experienced  dismal  reverses  of  fortune  ;  having 
lettained  t^'e  highest  pinnacle  of  success  by  dint  of  genius,  he, 
Tdmincidents  aoid  circumstances,  against  which  no  wisdom 
cDuld  provide,  was  driven  to  the  lowest  abyss  of  disas-» 
^er;the  very  existence,  of  his  kingdom  became  doubtful; 
his  itifle^xible  constancy,  uninterrupted  perseverance,  and 
transcendent  abilities,  triumphed  in  calamities,  and  rose 
.tlu-ourgh  adversity  to  victory  and  glory.  His  exertions 
<16ripg  tbejisevfn/  years  war  demonstrated  to  his  enemies^ 
'i^  all  tbbir.^jktt^mpts  to  txmih  Frederic  we^e  unavailing 
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against  him,  and  recoiled  on  themselves.     Hostilities  being    CHAP, 
terminated,  he  had  leisure  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,    -^^^^^  • 
and  both  in  planning  and  executing  measures  for  that  pur-      ^j^^ 
pose,  he  proved  that  his  mind  was  formed  for  excelling 
not  only  in  war,  but  in  every  other  great  and  difficult  pur- 
suit to  which  circumstances  might  require  the  direction 
of  his  efforts.      Complete  comprehension  of  objects  sim- 
plified plans  for  their  attainment  :  the  Prussian  king  was 
a  great  inventor  in  tjie  military  system,  particularly  in  the 
mode  of  attack.      His  object   was  to  render  the  assault 
irresistible  in   one   or  more  points,  so  that  the  confusion 
prcxluced  theVe  might  be  cbmmunicated  to  the  whole  line ;  1 

the  means  were  not  merely  to  advance  intrepidly  and  charge 
vigorously ;  but    in   the  moment  of  onset  to  form   such 
unforeseen    and   skilful  dispositions,  as  would  enable  an 
army«  greatly  inferior  in  number,  to  surpass  the  enemy  in 
exertion,  and  wherever  the  action  was  likely  to  prove  most 
decisive,  to  bring  a  greater  front  to  act  against  a  smaller.* 
His  internal  improvements  proposed  at  once  to  increase 
the  resources  and  meliorate*  the  character  of  his  subjects ; 
to  render  them,  both  from  external  circumstances  and  per- 
sonal qualities,  fitter  for  securing  and  extending  individu- 
al and  national  prosperity,  virtue,  and  happiness.   Addicted 
himself  to  letters,  he  was  -extremely  attentive  to  the  edu- 
cation of  his  subjects,   according  to  their  circumstances, 
condition,  or  probable  and  destined  pursuits.     Tinctured 
%vith  infidelity,  he  was  far  from  encouraging  its  general 
diffusion*     Totally  free  himself  from  bigotted   prejudice 
or  ftuperstition,   he  knew  th«  compatibility  of  such  errors 
in  others  with  most  beneficial  conduct,  and  granted  every 
sect  full  and  undisturbed  toleration.     That  there  were 
£p-eat  alloys  among  Frederic's  excellencies,  he  would  be  a 
partial  panegyrist,  not  an  impartial  historian  who  should 
deny*     The  justice  bf  several  parts  of  his  conduct  in  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  was  very  questionable.     One  very 
iaiportant  act  in  a  later  period  admits  of  no  dispifte  :  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland  will  always  remain  a  monument 
of  exorbitant  ambition  and   unjustifiable  usurpation    by 
Frederic  and  the  other  powers  concerned.     It  would  not 

/ 

z  See  GiUies's  Frederic. 
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CHAP,  be  difEctilt  to  evince,  that  both  the  subiects  thus  forcibly 
".^^  acquired  were  bettered  in  their  condition  by  this  annexa- 
irse.  ^^^^  »  ^^^  shallow  would  be  the  moralist  who,  from  even* 
tual  and  contingent  good,  would  defend  injustice.  It 
might  be  easily  shown  that  the  greater  number  of  victo- 
fibus  commanders,  in  proportion  to  their  power,  have  been 
guilty  of  as  ambitious  usurpations  as  Fretleric,  and  that 
not  many  of  them  have  by  their  victories  done  so  much 
good.  In  appreciating  conduct  we  must  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances and  opportunities  of  the  agent,  and  the  tc'mp- 
tations  which  these  produced  ;  how  very  few  men,  it  may 
be  asked,  having  a  very  desirable  object  within  their  grasp, 
would  abstain  from  possessing  it^  even  though  not  con- 
formable to  strict  justice.  The  perspicaeious  and  recol* 
lecting  observer  of  mankind  must  recognise  such  conduct 
to  be  natural,  but  the  just  estimator  of  moral  sentiments 
and  actions  will  reprobate  it  as  unjust.  Frederic,  with 
considerable  moral  defects,  possessed  very  high  moral  and 
the  very  highest  intellectual  excellencies  ;  he  raised  a  smaQ; 
poor  territory  to  be  a  great,  opulent,  and  powerful  king- 
dom ;  and  rendered  ignorant  and  uncivilized  inhabitants 
an  enlightened  and  civilized  people.  To  a  very  great 
portion  of  mankind  most  momentous  benefits  have  accrued 
from  the  efforts  of  the  renowned  Frederic,  v 
Hisprovi-  ^*  ^^^  power  oif  Prussia  had  arisen  from  the  counsels 

«^Mfor  and  exertions  of  Frederic,  many  apprehended,  that,  rest- 
tj'  of  his  ing  on  his  character,  its  stability  would  be  endangered  by 
his  death ;  and  supposed,  that  the  ambitious  confederation 
of  the  imperial  courts,  so  recendy  thwarted  by  the  vigilant 
sagacity  of  Frederic,  would  take  advantage  of  his  death^ 
and  endeavour  to  reduce  northern  Germany  to  dependence. 
But  the  provisions  of  Frederic  had  not  been  temporary^ 
to  expire  with  his  own  life:  he  acquired  attd  formed  such 
strength  and  power  as  could  be  protected  by  mediocrity  of 
talents,  that  he  knew  was  to  be  generally  expected  in  sove- 
reigns as  welt  as  others,  and  which  only  he  saw  his  imme-^ 
diate  successor  to  possess.  His  counsellors  had  been 
trained  by  himself,  and  were  likely  to  continue  the  plan  of 
policy  which  the  object  of  their  adoration  had  delineated 
and  conckicted  with  so  signal  success.  Forthe  preserva- 
tion of  his   dominions,   Frederic   bequeathed   the   moit 
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fffectual  securities  to.  his  successor  which  human  wisdom    CH.ve 
could  provide  or  devise,  by  leaving  him  a  full  treasury,  ^^^!^\ 
and  a  formidable  army,  wise  and  experienced  counsellors,      ^^^ 
and  a  people  enthusiastically  attached  to  the  government 
and  memory  of  their  illustrious  king:    The  imperial  pow- 
ers thought  it  by  no  means  expedient  to  interfere  with  a 
kingdom  sq  powerfully  protected,  and  were  besides  ma- 
turing the;ir  preparations  for  their  own  principal  design, 
in  the  prosecution  of  which  it  was  their  obvious  interests 
to  win  Prussia  to  forbearance,  instead  of  provoking  her 
to  war.     Thus  the  death  of  Frederic  made  no  immediate 
perceivable  difference  in  the  politics  of  Europe. 

In   Denmark  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  1784,  ^eveiutioa 
which  proved   very   beneficial   to   that   kingdom.     Ever  "jj^l** 
since  1773,  the  queen  dowager  having  triumphed  over  the 
unfortunate  and    ill  u^ed  Matilda,    from    the   imbecility 
of  the  king,  retained  the  supreme  power  which  she  had 
acquired    by. such  unjustifiable   means.     Her  sway  wa^ 
indeed  established  beyond  all  control,  and  beyond  the  pro- 
bability of  subversion.     She  had  filled  the  great  offices  of 
^tate  wkh  her  adherents  and  favourites ;  the  son  of  the 
unhappy  Matilda  was  a  child,  and  the  chances  against  his 
life  at  thrvt  tender  age  being  considerable,   Julia's  son, 
prince  Frederic,  (the  king's  half-brother,)  was  regarded 
as  the  presumptive  successor  to  the  throne :  all  things 
seemed^  to  concur  in  securing  her  influence  and  authority 
for  life.      The  exercise  of  her  dominion  was  far  from  dis-   ' 
pcUing  the  hatred  which  the  dowager  queen  so  deservedly 
incurred  by  her  means  of  elevation.  Imperious  and  tyran- 
nical, she  sacrificed  the  national  good  to  the  interests  of 
ber  supporters  and  minions ;  and  was  hateful  throughout 
the  kingdom,  except  to  her  own  creatures.     Retribution 
though  slow  wgs  not  the  less  sure ;   as  the  prince  royal 
approached  to  maturity,  he  indicated  qualities  that  excited 
the  hopes  of  the  people  in  general,  and  especially  of  those, 
many  in  number,  who  were  disgusted  with  the  queen  dow- 
ager's-government.     In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age, 
the  heir  of  the  crown,  by  his  manly  abilities  and  character. 
Was  become  the  universal  favourite  of  the  nation,  and  in  a 
few  months  acquired  such  influence  and  power  a^  tc^over- 
wheln^  the  usurpers  of  his  father's  authority.     With  such 
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% 
wisdom  and  secresy  had  he  formed  his  measures,  that, 

being  declared  of  age  at  seventeen,  he  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  council  board;  when  he  acquainted  the  junto 
that  directed  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  under  the  queen 
dowager,  that  the  king  his  father  had  no  farther  occasion 
for  their  services,  before  they  had  conceived  the  most 
distant  ide^  of  their  approaching  downfaL  Having  dis- 
missed these  ministers,  he  published  an  ordinance,  that  no 
orders  from  the  council  of  state  were  in  future  to  be 
received,  or  considered  valid,  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously reported  to  the  king,  signed  by  him,  and  counter-^ 
signed  by  the  prince  royal*  Having  accomplished  so 
desirable  and  beneficial  a  change,  the  prince  conducted 
himself  with  temperate,  wise,  and  magnanimous  policy 
toward  the  junto  audits  head..  He  abstained  from  punish- 
ing the  planners  and  most  active  instruments  of  the  revo- 
lution 1772,  any  farther  than  by  the  loss  of  their  ofiices* 
On  the  queen  herself  he  bestowed  a  superb  castle  and 
extensive  demesnes  in  Holstein,  whence  it  wa^  understood 
she  was  not  to  return  to  court.  Prince  Frederic  had 
never  taken  any  share  in  his  mother's  cabals ;  to  'him  his 
nephew  presented  great  possessions,  and  made  hiip  second 
to  himself  in  the  cabinet  council.  His  subsequent  conduct 
confirmed  and  increased  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen  > 
he  bestowed  the  closest  attention  on  public  bvisin^ss,  and 
studied  the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  Denmark* 
His  highness  planned  and  executed  a  very  great  and  royal 
work,  which  was  finished  in  1786,  the  formation  of  a  short 
and  direct  junction  between  the  Baltic  and  the  German 
ocean.  This  was  effected  by  drawing  a  navigable  canal 
from  west  to  east  across  the  peninsula. of  Judand.  Besides 
his  attention  to  official  duty,  the  prince  manifested  a  dis^, 
position  to  literature,  and  became  the  patron  of  learning 
and  learned  men. 

During  this  year  and  the  two  former,  various  parts 
of  the  world  suffered  dreadful  calamities  from  physical 
causes.  Earthquakes,  which  had  so  desolated  Calabria 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  raged  both  in  Asia '  and 
America.  In  Europe  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Africa 
and  Asia,,  there  was  a  succession  of  severe  and  irregular 
seasons ;  violent  storms  of  rain  spread   inundations  over 
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the  richest  parts  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  Germany,  Hun-  chap. 
gary,  Italy,  and  France.  Rigorous  cold  destroyed  the  -^-^'^^*' 
crops  of  Norway  and  Sweden;  and  the  same  causes  ^^g*^ 
prevented  Livonia  from  affording  them  the  usual  supplies : 
even  the  fisheries  of  the  north  did  not  yield  their  wonted 
stores ;  the  consequences  were,  that  Norway,  notwithstand- 
ing etery  effort  of  government,  laboured  under  an  absolute 
famine*  In  Iceland  a  new  kind  of  calamity  ravaged  the 
country ;  mount  Hecla,  and  the  other  volcanos  which  so 
miich  distinguish  that  island,,  although  perhaps  they  pro- 
mote the  purposes  of  vegetation  by  communicating  a  ge- 
nial warmth  to  its  frozen  bosom,  have  at  all  times  been 
the  terror,  and  at  particular  periods  the  scourge  and  de- 
stroyers, pf  the  inhabitants.  The  present' calamity,  how- 
ever, was  totally  new  :  the  country  with  its  products  were 
now  consumed  by  subterraneous  fire.  This  destroyer  of 
nature  made  its  first  appearance  in  June  1784,  reduced  to 
cinders  every  thing  which  it  met,  and  continued  burning 
Until  the  month  of  May  in  the  following  year,  having  in 
that  time  extended  its  devastation  about  twenty  leagues  in 
length,  aind  from  four  to  five  in  breadth.  The  gfeat 
river' Skaptage,  which  was  from  seven  to  eight  fathoms 
in  depth,  and  half  a  league  in  width,  was  entirely  dried  up, 
its  bed  and  channel  presenting  a  dreadful  yawning  chasm. ^ 
A  similar*  fire  broke  out  about  this  time  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  same  range  of  mountains,  and  pursued  its 
course  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  pestilence  also 
raged  with  uncommon  malignity  over  those  countries 
which  it  usually  pervades  :  from  the  Atlantic  borders  of 
Morocco  to  the  extremities  of  Egypt,  and  from  Palestine 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine,  the  African  and  Asiatic 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  those  of  Thrace  on 
the  opposite  side,  the  cruelty  of  its  ravages  was  severe, 
and  the  destruction  of  mankind  greater,  than  at  any  period 
within  the  reach  of  memory,  or  perhaps  within  the  re- 
cords of  history. 

France  persevered  in  her  attention  to  maritime  and 
commercial  affairs,  and  endeavoured  to  increase  the  numr 

a  About  a  fourth. part  of  the  consumed  soil  consisted  of  a  lava,  and  of 
ni08sy  bogs  or  marshes ;  the  remains  of  the  burnt  earth  resembled  vast  heaps 
6f  calcined  stones ;  and  were  of  the  colour  of  yitrto).  A^jroal  Register  \7$^, 
Hi8toi7  <^f  Europe,  p.  60. 
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CHAP,  ber  of  her  naval  arsenals  and  harbours  on  the  ocean* 
^^_^^^^  The  port  of  Cht  rburg,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  from 
uj.^  its  vicinity  to  England^  and  lying  directly  opposite  to 
Commer-  Hampshire^  seemed  directly  calculated  for  this  purpose, 
political  Here  the  French  were  constructing  a  capacious  basin, 
J^IT*""*^  with  docks  and  other  requisites  necessary  to  a  great  naval 
arsenal ;  the  works  were  stupendous.  It  was  proposed  to 
cover  the  road,  being  about  a  league  and  a  half  in  length, 
with  a  series  of  moles,  leaving  only  two  sufficient  open- 
ings, one  for  th©  passage  of  ships  of  the  largest  size,  and 
the  other  for  trading  vessels.  Forts,  with  batteries  of 
the  heaviest  cannon,  were  to  be  erected  on  the  different 
moles,  in  such  situations  as  to  be  impregnable,  and  to 
render  the  approach  of  an  enemy  utterly  impiacticable. 
jM.  Calonne,  the  prime  minister  of  France,  in  order  to 
open  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  foreign  industry, 
procured  the  publication  of  a  law,  which  might  be  consi- 
,dered  as  a  counterpart  of  the  noted  edict  of  Nantz.  This 
was  a  decree,  which  jnvited  strangers  of  all  christian 
nations  and  religious  persuasions  to  settle  in  the  country, 
and  enabled  them  to  purchase  lands  and  enjoy  all  the 
rights  of  citizens.^  To  encourage  artists  and  manufactu- 
rers of  all  countries  to  settle  in  France,  another  ordinance 
was  published,  allowing  them  the  same  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed  in  their  native  lands,  and  for  a  limited  time 
granting  them  an  immunity  from  all  duties  on  the  impor- 
tation of  the  raw  materials  that  were  used  in  their  manu- 
factures ;  also  exempting  them  and  their  workmen  from 
the  payment  of  taxes,  and  every  personal  impost.  On 
these  conditions  they  were  obliged  to  continue  for  a  specifi- 
ed number  of  years  in  the  kingdom,  but,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  term,  they  were  at  liberty  to  depart  themselves,  and 
to  move  their  property  wherever  they  chose.  The  king 
and  his   ministry  were  no    less    disposed  to   favour  the 


b  The  juHicious  author  of  the  history  of  Europe,  in  the  Annual  Re- 
giRter  of  1786,  observes,  that  it  afforded  tr  singular  oljectof  moral  and  political 
consideration,  to. behold  fourteen  vessels  from  North  America  arriv%  together 
in  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk,  freighted  with  the  fjuuilies,  goods,  and  property  of 
a  colony  of  quakers  and  baptists  (the  most  rigid,  perhaps*^  in  Iheir  religious 
principles  of  any  among  the  refijrroed),  who  were  to  come  to  settle  at  that 
place^  iu  a  Roman  catlioUe  countr},  and  under  the  government  of  the^  French 
monarch ;  two  cibc<imstanc€s  the  most  dii'ectly  opposite  to  their  aacieiit  sen- 
timents, whether  political  or  religious. 
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native  pro^estants^  as  far  as  was  cqQaistent  with  the  well    cHAP. 
l^eing  and   security, of  the  national   church:   indulgences    ^^^^''• 
were  likewise  extended  this  year  to  the^  peasants,  who      ^^^^ 
long  had  been  grievously  oppressed ;  they  were  relieved 

,  from  various  arbitrary  exactions,  both  of  labour  and 
money,  and  their  condition  was  in,  general  meliorated. 
The  great  objects  which  the  mild  and  benevolent  Lewis  ' 

pursued  were,  the  improvement  of  the  strength  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  his  kingdom,  the  alleviation  of  oppressions 
interwoven  with  the  governnient,  as  it  had  descended  to 
him  from  his  ancestors,  and  the  extension  of  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  his  people. 

The    most   remarkable    domestic   occurrence    of  the  Alarming 
year  was  an  attempt,  originating  in  phrenzy,  that  fortu-  against  oup 
nately  answered  no  other  purpose  than  to  demonstrate  the  sovereign, 
warm  affection  with  which  a  happy,  feeling,  and  grateful  /• 

people  regarded  their  sovereign.  On  Wednesday  the  2d 
of  August,  his  majesty  came  to  town  to  the  levee ;   as  he 

■was  alighting  from  his  carriage  at  the  garden  gate  of  St, 
Jameses  palace,  opposite  to  the  duke  of  Maribordugh*s 

•  wall,  a  woman,  decently  dressed,  presented  to  the  king  a 
paper  folded  up  in  the  form  of  a  petition;  his  majesty 
stoopiog  to  receive  it,  felt  at  his  stomach  a  thrust,  which 
passed  between  his  coat  and  waistcoat;  drawing  back,  providea- 
he  said,  "  What  does  the  woman  mean  ?"  At  that  instant  ^"^t^^*^" 
a  yeoman  of  the  guards  laying  hold  of  her  arm,  observed 
something,  fall  from  her  hand,  and  called  out,  " 'Tis 
"a  knife!"  The  king  said,  *'  I  am  not  hurt;  take  care 
"  of  the  woman  do  not  hurt  her."     Much  affected  by  the  Magnani- 

^   ,     is  majesty  said,  in  a  voice  expressive  ot  tender  mamt)  of 

feelings,  "  I  am  sure  I  have  not  deserved  such  treatment  ^*'**  ^'^S- 
"  from  any  of  my  subjects!"  On  opening  the  paper,  when 
he  entered  the  royal  apartments,  he  found  written :  "  To 
*'  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty;"  the  usual  head  to 
petitions ;  but  nothing  more.  The  woman  was  immedi- 
ately taken  into  custody,  and  carried  to  the  guard  cham- 
ber. Being  questioned  how  she  could  make  such  a 
wicked  and  daring  attempt;  her  ans.wer  was,  "  That 
*'  when  she  was  brought  before  proper  persons,  she  would 
"  give  her  reasons."  From  the  hour  of  twelve  to  five 
ihe.  remained  in  a  chamber  to  which  she  was  conducted, 
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but  would  not  answer  one  word  to  any  person*  In  the 
evening,  after  the  levee  was  broken  up,  she  was  exaii(iii\- 
ed  by  the  ministers,  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  and 
several  magistrates..  Her  replies,  claiming  the  crown  as 
her  property,  and  threatening  the  nation  with  bloodshed 
for  many  ages  if  her  right  was  denied,  indicated  an  insan- 
ity, which,  from  appearances,  examination,  and  subse- 
quent inquiry,  was  soon  discovered  to  be  real:  her  name 
proved  to  be  Margaret  Nicholson.  It  was  imagined  by 
many,  that  disappointment  of  her  own,  or  some  near 
connexion,  concerning  a  place  under  government,  had 
contributed  to  her  insanity,  and  given  her  disordered 
fancy  such  a  direction ;  but  when  her  history  was  traced, 
it  wa%  found  to  have  no  relation  to  either  the  court  or 
government.  After  a  short  consultation,  it  was  resolved 
that  she  should  be  sent  to  Bethlehem  hospital,  where  she 
has  been  confined  ever  since. 

Most  providential  it  was,  that  this  wretched  crea- 
ture made  use  of  her  left  hand,  her  other  presenting  the- 
petition  ;  and  that  its  position  was  such,  that  she  could 
only  aim  obliquely.  Had  her  right  hand  been  employed, 
which,  where  she  stood,  could  have  struck  directly,  dismal 
mright  the  consequence  have  been*  Even  with  the  aim. 
which  she  took,  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  in  the  safety 
of  its  revered  monarch,  was  highly  indebted  to  our  king's 
presence  of  mind*  Had  his  majesty  been  thrown  into 
confusion  by  a  danger  so  unexpected,  the  fatal  deed  might 
have  been  perpetrated,  before  the  attempt  was  perceived* 
Next  to  his  magnanimity,  the  considerate  humanity  of  the 
sovereign  shone  most  evidendy  conspicuous*  His  benevor 
lent  injunction  to  abstain  from  hurting  a  person  who  had 
compassed  against  him  so  atrocious  an  act,  most  probably 
saved  the  aissassin  from  the  summary  and  immediate  ven- 
geance of  his  surrounding  subjects.  Similar  conduct,  in 
similar  circumstances,  this  history  has  still  to  record,  con- 
cerning the  same  exalted  character*  Fortunately  for  their 
feelings,  neither  her  majesty  nor  any  of  the  royal  off- 
spring were  present*  The  intelligence  of  the  danger  was 
accompanied  by  the  certain  information  that  it  was  esca- 
ped. The  report  of  the  aim  excited  horror  and  indignant 
Resentment  through  the  nation^  until  the  state  of  the  per- 
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petrator's  hiind  was' made  generally  known,  and  the  dread-    CHAP, 
ful    impression  of   the  -  calamity    threatened    yielded    to  ^  ^^.^^^  \ 
delight  that   it  had  threatened   in  vain.     The    exquisite      j^^g 
pleasure  that  results  from    terrible  and   intipendine:   evil  Congratu- 
avoided,  poured  itself  in  addresses  of  ardent  and  heartfelt  dresses  on 
loyalty  from  every  quarter  of  the   kingdom.      His  sub-  ^^^j^^J^f 
jects  Jbefore  knew  that  they  loved  and  revered  their  king ;  loved  wve- 
but  now  only  felt  the  full  force  of  these  affections,  when  ^^^^^' 
the  impression  present  to  their  minds  was  the  imminent 
danger  of  their  object. 
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CHAP.  XXXVIL 


3fr,  Pittas  enlarged  viervs  on  tlje  relation  between  thh 
country  and  France.-^Perceives  that  peace  and  arnica" 
ble  iiiterconrse  is  the  interest  of  both  count ries,-^^ 
Thinks  past  enjnity  not  an  imsurmonntable  bar  to  per- 
manent reconciliation  — Projects  a  commercial  inter- 
course^  to  be  mutually  benejicial  ly  a  reciprocal  ex- 
change of  surplus  for  supply,*— Seeks  the  best  assistances 
and  employs  the  most  skilful  agents*^— Principle  and  de- 
tails of  the  treaty, — Meeting  of  parliament  and  the 
iing^s  speech, — Treaty  submitted  to  parliament** — Mr. 
Fox  and  his  coadjutors  oppose  the  treaty, — Arguments. 
•'^France  the  unalterable  enemy  of  Great  Britain. — Mu*- 
tual  interest  can  never  eradicate  that  sentiment, — Every 
commercial  connexion  rvith  France  has  been  injurious  to 
Britain. — For  the  treaty  denied  that  there  is  any  unal- 
terable enmity  between  France  and  this  country. ^^Not 
always  enemies ^^-^The  repeated  discomfture  of  France^ 
warring  agai?ist  the  navy  of  England^  at  length  taught 
her  the  policy  of  peace, —  The  treaty  supported  by  a  great 

^    majority, — Convention    with    Spain, — Consolidation    of 
the  customs, — Application  oj  the   dissenters  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  test  act,*— Number  and  respectability  of  the 
dissenters  as  .a  body. — Distinguished  talents  of  some  of 
their  leaders, — Dissenters  favourable   to   Mr,   Pitt^  and 
thence  expect  his  support  of  their  application.*-^Previous 
steps    to  prepossess    the  public  in  their  favour  * — Mr» 
Beaifoy  demonstrates  their  zeal  for  liberty  and  the  pre- 
sent establishment, — Lord  Norths  a  moderate  tory^  oppo- 
ses their   application^    as  inimical  to  the  church, — Mr. 
Pitt  opposes  it  on  the  grounds  of  political  expediency. — 
The  test  no  infrin^'ement  of  toleration^  merely  a  condi- 
tioJi   of  adffiissibility    to  certain  offices  of  trust, — E7ni' 
nent  dissenters  had  avowed  themselves  desirous  of  sub- 
verting  the  church  ; — therefore  not   expedient  to  extend 
ihefr  ppwer,*-^ Application  rejected, — Bill  for  the  relief 
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of  insolvent  debtors, — Lord  Rawdon^s  enlightened  and  ' 
liberal  policy. *^Bill  negatived, — Inquiry  about  Scotch 
peerages. — Magnanimous  sacrifice  by  the  prince  of 
Wales  of  splendor  to  justice. — Situation  of  his  highness* 
— Satisfactory  adjustments. — Proceedings  respecting  Mr* 
Hastings. — Writings  in  his  defence ^--^T he  nation  long 
averse  to  his  impeachment. — Hastings^  s  cause  generally 
popular.", — Eloquence  gives  a  turn  to  public  opinion.--^ 
Celebrated  speech  of  Mr.  Sheridan  on  the  Begum  charge* 
— Its  effects  on  the  house  of  commons  and  the  public.-^^ 
Singular  instance  of  its  impressio7i  on  a  literary  defen- 
der of  Mr.  Hastings. — A  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare  articles  of  impeachment. — The  commons  impeach 
Warren  Hastings  of  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords.— ^Sup' 
plies, — Favourable  state  of  the  finances. — Mr.  Dundas 
brings  forward  the  financial  state  of  British  India. — 
Promising  aspeot  of  affairs. 

HISTORY  recorded  that  France  and  England  had  xx^a. 
been  usually  jealous,  and  often  hostile  :.  statesmen  on  both  ^^'srs^ 
sides  acted  upon  an  assumption,  that  rivalry  and  enmity       1786. 
were  unavoidable    consequences  of  their  situation  ;   and  ^iews^ 
therefore,  that  the  chief  objects  of  external  policy  to  both,  ^^*«*.  Pitt 

1  •    •  1  •   •         r  'i     Li  ©n  the  re- 

were  reciprocal  suspicion,    and  provision  tor  probable  en-  lationsbe- 

mity.  The  bold  and  soaring  genius  of  Pitt  was  not  to  be  J^n^^n^"" 
trammelled  by  precedent  :  he  investigated  principle,  and  France, 
combining  generalization  with  the  experience  of  political 
systems  and  events,  easily  traced  effects,  either  good  or 
bad,  to  their  causes  ;  and  could  discover  in  what  cases 
and  circumstances,  continuance,  or  change  of  plan  or  of 
practice,  was  expedient  or  unwise.  The  sagacity  of  this 
minister  analized  the  history  and  spirit  of  the  wars  which 
had  been  carried  on  between  Britain  and  France,  since 
trade  and  navigation  became  so  much  the  objects  of  Eu- 
ropean gursuits  :  and  saw  that  they  had  commonly  arisen 
from  a  desire  on  the  side  of  France  of  equalling,  and  even 
surpassing,  Britain  on  her  peculiar  element.  He  consi- 
dered the  event,  as  well  as  the  origin  ;  every  endeavour 
of  our  neighbour,  to  triumph  by  sea  had  ditninished  the 
riches  and  power  which  she  sought  to  increase  by  a  con- 
test  :   both  hei:  commerce  and   naval   force  had  bee^  uni- 
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CHAP,    formly  reduced  by  the    very  wars,  through   which  she 
XXXyil.  attempted  their  extension.     The  resources  of  Britain  had 
1786       risen  in  proportion  to  the  power  which  she  was  compelled 
to  combat ;  and  all  the  confederacies  which  her  rival  could 
form,  were  incapable  of  depriving  this  island  of  her  mari- 
time preeminence  :  hence  it  was   evident,  that  no   state 
which  sought  opulence  and  strength,  through  commercial 
efforts,  acted  wisely  in  provoking  to  conflict  the   mistress 
of  the  ocean,  who  could  so  effectually  destroy  the  trade  of 
her  foes  :  it  was   therefore   the  interest  of  France  to  de- 
sist  from  that  hostile  policy  which  had  so  much  obstruct- 
ed the  improvements  of  her  immense  resources.      Peace 
with  France  was  no  less  beneficial  to  Britain,  which  had 
so  far  consulted  her  advantage,  as  to  abstain  from  offen- 
sive hostility  against  her  neighbour  :  within  tlie  period  of 
great  commercial  enterprise  in  northern  and  western  Eu- 
rope, England   had  never  gone  to  war,  but  to  repel  ag- 
Perceives  ^  gression,  direct  or  circuitous.     Concord  being  the  mutual 
fm!d  amks^  interest  of  the  parties^   Mr.  Pitt  conceived  the  noble  de- 
bie inter-    sign.of  changing  the  contentious  system  of  policy  which 
the  inter-    had  SO  long  prevailed  ;  and   the  execution,  though  diffi-* 
^'e^*^°""'  cult,  he  had  solid  reasons  not  to  believe  impracticable. 
That  hereditary  enmity  was  not  an  unsurmountable  obsta- 
cle to  reconciliation  and  close  alliance,  was  clearly  demon- 
strated   from    the    former  and   recent  relations    between 
France   and   Spain,    and    between    France   and   Austria. 
Those  powers,  which  had  been    the    constant   enemies   of 
France  throughout  the   seventeenth   century,  and   one   of 
them  during  more  than  one  half  of  the    eighteenth,  were 
now  her  fastest  friends ;   why  might  not  permanent  amity 
Thinks       be  established  between  Britain  .ajid  her  former  rival  ?  The 
ty  not  an  '  niost  effectual  means  of  inducing  the  two  countries  to  pur- 
*"'"*tflbi    ^^^  objects  so  conducive  to  thtir  mutual  benefit,  he  thought^ 
bar  to  per-  would  be  a  commercial  intercourse,  which  should  recipro- 
«»cn"ia-^^"  ^*%  increase  the  value  of  productive  labour.     The  min- 
tton.  ister  derived  his  knowledge   and  .philosophy  from  the  pu- 

rest sources ;  he  sought  information,  either  particular  or 
general,  wherever  it  was  to  be  found  authentic  and  impor- 
tant; and  was  peculiarly  happy  in  arranging  details, 
and,  from  either  masses  or  systems,  selecting  and  apply- 
ing what  was  laest  fitted  for  his  purpose.     Political  econo- 
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my  and  cbmrnercidl  ackncfi  he  learned  from  Smtdi :  he    OHA?. 
agreed  with  that  illustrious  writer  in  his  estimate  of  the  ^^p,^,,^ 
reciprocal  advantage  that  might  accrue  to  industrious  and      ^^3^^ 
skilful  nations,  from  an  unfettered   trade,   which  should 
stimulate  their  respective  efibrts*       Before  he  formed  his 
scheme  for  promoting  an  intercourse  between  the  two  chief 
nations  of  the  world,  he  made  himself  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  state  of  facts,  the  actual  productions,  and  the 
probable  resources  of  the  respective  countries.     The  min- 
ister possessed  that  ability  and  skill  in   choosing  coadju- 
tors, which  results  from  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
characters,   and    a  nice    discernment  of  the  appropriate 
talents  and  knowledge,  dispositions  and  conduct  peculiar*' 
ly  adapted  to  any  specific  end.     For  commercial  inform-  Seeks  the 
ation  and  science,  especially  the  history  smd  actual  state  of  ^^  ^^^ ' 
moderti  trade,  no  man  exceeded  lord  Hawkesbury  :  from  e^p^oy* 
that  able  statesman  he  derived  very  important  assistance  skilful 
in  preparing  his   scheme.     Greatly  did  he  also  j^-ofit  by  ^^^^' 
Mr.  Eden,  whose  acuteness  and  conversaocy  with  every 
subject  of  commerce  and  diplomatic  experience,  rendered 
him  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  in  digestiiig  and  composing 
the  plan  at  home,  and  the  ablest  agent  for  negotiating  and 
concluding  an  advantageous  agreement  with  France.  £de]i 
accordingly   repaired  to  Paris ;  where  he  conducted  and 
completed  the  desired  arrangement  with  the  jninisters  of 
Lewis. 

Th^  treaty  in  question  established  reciprocal  liberty  Principle 
of  commerce  between  the  two  countries.     The  subjects  ^f^^^'* 
of  each  power  were  to  navigate  and  resort  to  the  domia-*  tj. 
ions  of  the  other,  without  any  disturbance  or  question,        \ 
except  for  transgressing  the  laws..   The  prohibitory  duties 
in  each  kingdom,  by  enhancing  the  price,  had  reciprocally 
discouraged  the  sale  of  their  principal  commodities  ;  these 
were  now  modi&ed  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  by  a  tariflf<« 
The  ^ines  of  France,  to  be  imported  into  England,  were 
subjected    to  no   highgr   duty   than  the   productions    of 
Portugal;  the  duties  on  brandies  and  various  other  arti- 
cles were  to  be  lowered  in  proportion ;  and  the  commo- 
dities of  Britain  were  to  be  equally  favoured  in  France* 
On  the  same  basis  of  reciprocity  were  the  articles  respect- 
ing disputes  between  the  mercantile,  maritime,  or  other 
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CHAP,   mbjectn  of  the  two  countries,  and  varioiuf  detaikof  cml, 

^  -  ommercial,  and  political  intercourse  were  to  be  a^jus^d* 
In  whatever  related  to  the  lading;  an4  unlading  of  ships, 
the  safety  of  merchandise,  goods  and  eflPects,  the  succession 
to  personal  estates^  as  well  as  the  protection  of  individuals, 
their  personal  liberty,  and  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  subjects  of  the  two  contracting  parties  were  to  enjoy 
in  their  respective  dominions  the  same  privileges,  liberties, 
and  rights,  as  the  nation  or  nations  most  highly  favoured 
by  each.  Should  hereafter,  through  inadvertency  or  other* 
wise,  any  infractions  or  contraventions  of  the  treaty  be 
comipitted  on  either  side,  the  friendship  and  good  under- 
standing should  not  immediately  thereupon  be  interrupted  ; 
but  this  treaty  should  subsist  in  all  its  force,  and  proper 
remedies  should  be  procured  for  removing  the  inconve- 
niencies,  as  likewise  for  the  reparation  of  injuries;  If  the 
subjects  of :  either  kingdom  should  be  found  guilty,  they 
only  should  be  punished  and  severely  chastised.  The 
relative  coipmercial  condition  and  resources,  on  which 
Mr.  Pitt  grounded  his  conclusions,  he  generalized  into 
concise  propositions.  At  first  sight  it  appeared,  that 
France  had  the  advantage  in  the  gift  of  soil  and  climate, 
and  in  the  amount  of  her  natural  produce;  while  Britain 
was  on  her  part  confessedly  superior  in  her  manufactures 
and  artificial  productions.  This  was  their  relative  condi** 
tion,  and  was  the  precise  ground  on  which  he  im.agined 
that  a  valuable  correspondence  and  connexion  might  be 
establ'^shed.  Hiaving  each  her  own  distinct  staples  $  each 
that  which  the  other  wanted,  and  no  clashing  in  the  grand 
outlines  of  their  respective  riches;  they  were  like  two 
great  traders  in  different  branches,  and  might  enter  into 
a  traffic  mutually  beneficiah  The  .  respective  princes 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  revising  this  treaty 
after  the  term  of  twelve  years,  to  propose  and  make  such 
alterations  as  the  times  and  circumstances  should  have 
rendered  proper  or  necessary  for  the  commercial  interests 
of  their  subjects.  This  reviuon  should  be  completed  in  the 
space  of  a  year,  after  which  the  present  treaty  should  be 
of  no  effect;  but  in  that  event  the  good  harmony  and 
friendly  correspondence  between  the  two  nations  should 
tiot  suffer  the  least  diminution* 
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lir  a  treaty  formed  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  freedom    chap. 
©f  trade,  the  advantage  to  the  contracting  parties  was,  and  ^^^^^.^ 
necessarily'  must   be,    in    the    compound   rates   of   their      j^gg 
resources  and  skilfur  industry v     At  first  sight,  from  the 
climate  and   soil  of  France^  the   balance  of  commercial 
benefit  appeared  in  favour  of  thlit  country,  and  so  many 
politicians  reasoned  with'  much  plausibility;  but  Mr.  Pitt 
had  profoundly  considered  thfe  relative  circumstances,  and 
justly  concluded  that  the   Freoch  industry  and  skill  was 
.  much  more  hiferior  to  the  British  industry  and  skill,  thau 
th^e  French  soil  and  climate  were  superior  to  the  Briti$h 
<dil  and  donate;  and  thus,    that  greater  benefit  would  x 
accrue  to  this  dountry  from  the  freed6m  of  trade :  expe- 
rience justified  Bis  condusions. 

The  commercial  treaty  was  the  chief  object  which  t7f7. 
occupied  the  public  attention  when  parliament  met  on  the  partia-  ' 
iSd  of  January  178f.  The  speech  from  the  throne  men-  SJ^''^^^^ 
tioned  the  tranquil  state  of  Europe,  and  the  friendly  dispo-  speMiL 
sidons  of  foreign  powers^  to  this  <BOuntry.  His  majesty 
informed  parliament,  that  a  treaty  of  navigation  and  com* 
merce  had  been  concluded  between  this  country  and 
Prance,  and  recommended  it  to  -the  consideration  of  the 
houses,  under  two  heads ;  its  tendency  to  encourage  the 
iftdustry  and  extension  of  commerce,  and  to  promote  such 
an  amicable  intercourse  as  would  give  additional  permja* 
nence  to  theblessings  of.  peace ;  thesje  were  also  the  objects, 
which  his  majesty  had  in  view  in  other  treaties  which  he 
was  negotiating.  A  convention  was  formed  between 
Britain  and  Spain,  respecting  the  cutting  of  logwood  :  he 
farther  directed  their  attention  to  plans,  which  had  iDeen 
framed  by  his  orders,  for  transporting  to  Botany  Bay,  ia 
New  Holland,  a  number  of  convicts,  in  prdef  to  remo\'e 
the  inconvenience  which  arose  from  the  crouded  state  of 
the  gaols  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom :  he  trusted 
they  woidd  also  devise  regulations  for  simplifying  the 
public  accounts,  in  various  branches  of,  the  revenue :  h,c 
relied  upon  the  uniform  continuance  of  their  exertions  ia 
pursuit  of  such  objects,  as  might  tend  still  farther  to 
improve  the  national  resources,  and  to  promote  and  con- 
firm die  welfare  find  happiness  of  his  people*  In  discuss- 
ing the  proposed  ans^rer  to    the    speech,   9ome  general 
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CHAP,    observations  were  made  upon  the  treaty  by  M n  Fox  j  but 
^^^isr^j  ^^y  produced  no  debate,  as  the  minister  and  his  friendft 
17B7.      reserved  their  reasonings  until  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  was  properly  before  the  house. 
Thetreatj         On  the  4th  of  February  the  treaty  was  sidnaitted  t^ 
tod'to'^par-  Parliament.     After  the  minister  had  ex^JatBcd  and  sup- 
liament      ported  the  object,  spirit,  and  provisions  of  this  treaty, 
numbers  of  the  opposite  side  attacked  it  on  a  variety  of 
grounds,  as  relative  to  commerce,  revenue,  the  naval,  and 
the  political  interests  of  Britain*     The  arguments  deriv- 
ed from  our  manufactures  were,  they  contended,  founded 
on  a  presumption,  that  the  French  character  would  ne^ 
Mr. Fox     admit  of  equal  industry  as  the  English:  that  opinion  was 
adfators*"  asserted  to  be  unjust :  the  treaty  would  facilitate  and  en* 
oppose  the  courage  that  contraband  trade,  which  it  had  been  the  pror 
fessed  object  of  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  to  suppresai:  the  free 
access  of  French  ships  to  the   British  shores,  would  be 
unquesticmably  by   many  employed  to  the   purposes  of 
smuggling,  and  thus  tile  revenue  would  be  greatly  injured. 
By  reducing  the  duties  on  French  wines,  we  had  conced«« 
ed  advantages  to  France,  for  which  we  did  ^ot  receive  an 
equivalent :  we  had  farther  interfered  with  the  Methvcn 
treaty,'  and   the  interests  of  our  natural  ally,  Portugal. 
Respecting  the  naval  operation  of  the  treaty,  it  was   a 
substitution  of  a  near  for  a  remote  market,  and  requiring 
short  trips  would  not  exercise,  nor  form  nautical  skill : 
but  the  political  effects  of  the  treaty  were  chiefly  repro- 
bated :  one  argument,  often  repeated,  was  founded  upon 
an  authority,  to  which  many  politicians  would  bow  on  the 
recurrence   of  precisely    similar    cases*     Mr.    Pitt,    the 
6lder,  having  found  the  country  at  war  with  France,  had 
displayed   th«  whole   vigour  of  his  genius  in  measures 
Argument*  ^^^t  fatally  hostile  to  Francie ;  therefore  it  was  unwise  in. 
any   minister  to  cultivate   ftiendship   wtdi   France,  and 
particularly  wrong  in  the  son  of  such  a  father.     France 
was  the  natural  enemy  of  England,  and  no  sincerity  couM 
be  expected  in  any  professions  of  friendship,  no  stability 
in  any  contract :  nations  which  bordered  on  each  other,, 
could  never  thoroughly  agree,  for  this  single  reason,  that 
they  were  neighbours :  all  history  and  experience,  accord« 
ing  to  opposition,  assured  us  of  the  fact.     ]Mn  Fox  in 
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paitteular  maintained,  tbat  France  was  the  invetetate  and    Clf  AP. 
uoaiterable  enemjr  of  Greiat  Britain ;  no  matuol  interest  ^^^^*^- 
CQnM  poestbly  eradicate  what  was  deeply  rooted  in  her  ^{^g; 
constitution.     The  imeicourse  which  this  ti»eaty  would  France  the 
produce,  must  be  extremely  hurtful  to  the  superior  na-  enemy  of 
ttonal  character  of  England*     Evil  oommunication  cor-  J^Jj^**  ^^ 
rupts  good  mamiers.     The  nearer  the  two  nations  were  tuaiinte- 
drawn  into  coBtact,  and  the  more  successfully  they  were  in*  ^  mdC' 
vited  to  mingle  with  each  other,  in  the  same  proportion  ca^  that 
the  nemaining  morals,  principles,  and  vigour  of  the  Eng- 
lish national  mind,  would  be  enervated  and  corrupted.  Everjr 
No  commercial  treaty  formed  between  the  two  countries  2*^™nexf- 
had  ever  been  beneficial  to  this  country:  on  the  contrary,  ^"^*^. 
that  whteh  followed  the  peace  of  Utreoht  would  have  becninju- 
been  extremely -injurious,  and  every  mercantile  connexion  g^^^ 
with  Prance  had- been  always  injurious  to  England*     In  Argu- 
def^oce  of  the  treaty  it  was  maintained,  that  the.  compa-  the  treaty. 
ratire  character  of  t^e  English  and  French  manufactures, 
and  ^artificial  productions,  would  render  the  free  trade 
more  beneficial  to  this  country  than  to  France,*  notwith<t 
standing  her  soil,  climate^  and  natural  ^produce*     We  had 
agreed  by   this   creaty  to  take  ^  from   France,   on  small 
duties^  the  luxuries  of  her  soil,  which,  however,  the  re-> 
finemetit  of  this  country  had  converted  into  necessaries* 
The' wines  of  France  with  all  their  high  duties^  already 
found  their  way  to  our  tables  ;  and  was  it  then  k  serious 
ittjury  to  admil  them  on  easier  terms?  The  admis»on  of 
them  would  not  supplant  the  wines  of  Portugal  or  of 
Spain,  but  only  a'  useless  and  pernicious  manufacture  in 
omr  own  country.     The  diminution  on  brandy  was  also 
an  eligible  mea«are,  ^and  wduid  have  a  material  effect  in 
preventing  the  contraband  trade,  in  an  article  so  much 
used*      It  had  been  objected,  that  no  beneficial   treat}^ 
Would  be  formed,  between  this  country  and  France,  be- 
cause tie  suefa  treaty  had  ever  been  formed,  and  because,  on 
the  ■  contrary,   a.  commercial    iotercoui*se    with    her   had 
always  been  hurtful  to  England :  this  reasoning  was  com- 
pletely fallacious ;  it  deduced  a  similar  conclusicm  from 
totally  dissimilar  premises*     For  a  long  series  of  years 
we  had   no  commercial  connexion  with  France,  and  the    - 
relative  value  of  the  respective  productions  were   totally^ 
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CHAP,    changed.     When  a  treaty  was  proposed  at  the  poacie  of 
^^^^.^^^^^  Utrecht,  England  waa  extremely  deficient  in  those  manu* 
^j^^      factures  in  which  she  now  excelled,  and  much  inferior  to 
France  in  produce  ;  by  a  free  tpade  she  must  then  have 
been  a  great  loser^  because  she  would  have  given  mu«h 
more  than  she  would  have  r^eiiired:  now  she  would  be  a 
great  gainer,  -because  she  wo^uld  receive  much  more'thanr 
she  gave.     The  present  treaty  did  not  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree affect  the  stipulations  with   Portugal.     The  French 
wines  would  be  still  much  dearer,  notwithstanding  the 
«         diminution  of  the  duties*     lu  a  political  view  it  certainljr 
could  be  no  argument^against  the  ado^ion  of  a  system  of 
conduct  in  one  species  of  circumstances,  that  a  contrary 
system  had  been  pursued  with  acknowledged  wisdom  in  a 
different  situation  of  affairs.     Although    Mr**. Pitt   the 
father  had,  when  his  country  was  at  war  .with    France, 
employed  the  most  energetic  and  successful. efforts  to  be 
victorious  ia  war,  that  was  no  reason  that  Mr.  Piltthe 
son  should  not  endeavour  equally  to  make  the  beatof  ex* 
isting  circumstances,  by  promoting  commerce-  vtiih  the 
Denied       same  country  when,  at  peace.     The  minister  himself  con* 
is  any  un^  troverted  Mr.  Fox's  position^  that  France  was  unalterably: 
alterable     ^^   enemy  of  the   country.     The  existence    of    eternal, 
tween        enmity  was  totally  inconsistent  with  the  o3nstittit|on  c>i 
ai^Brt-    ^^^  human  mind,  the  history  of  mankind,  and  the  expe* 
*■»•  rience   of  political    societies.     Every   state  recorded    in 

history  had  been  at  different  times  in  friendship  or  amity 
with  its  several  neighbours.  The  dissension,  between 
France  and  this  country  has  arisen  from  mistak.eii  amlHr 
tion  on  her  side;  there  was  no  more  natural  antipathy  be* 
tween  an  Englishman  and  a. Frenchman,  than  between  a 
Frenchman  and  a  Spaniard,  or  a  Frenchman  and  a  Ger-* 
man.  France,  after  being  long  hostile  to.tlie  bouae  ol 
Austria,  had  at  last  discovered,  that  it  was  much  mur« 
advantageous  for  both  parties  to  cultivate  peace  and  Im^ 
mony,  than  to  impair  their  respective  strengtji,  s^ndr^i^ 
haust  their  resources.  Hostilities  had  been  carried  on. 
between  France  and  Austria,  without  very  long  intervals 
of  peace,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  profound  peace 
had  subsisted  between  France  and  England;-  there  wsts 
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BOtfaADg  improbable  in  an  idea  that  such  a  system  might    CHAP, 
again  prevail;  but   shtould   war   again   arise,  would   the  ^^p^^,^ 
treaty  deprive  us  of  our  natural  watchfulness,  or  our  ac-      j^-g^^ 
eostomed  strength  f  On  the  contrary,  as  it  must  enrich  the 
nation,,  it  would  also  prove  the  means  of  enabling  her  to 
combat  her  enemy  with  more  powerful  effect :  but  it  was 
now  moch  less  likely  that  our  resources  should  be  called 
for  such  a    purpose,  than   at    former  periods.     If  ever '^®'«-. 
France  and  her  allies  could  have  cjcpected  to  overwhelm  comfitare 
England,  their  hopes  might   have-  been  sanguine    ih  the  ^^' 
Aiiterican    war;  they   had    united    the    whole    maritime  ag^uustthe 
world  to  reduce  her  commerce  and  her  navy,  but  t^ey  England, 
imd  totally  failed  in  reducing  our  naval  power,  and  sunk  J!J'®J^^ 
her   finances  to   a  situation  of  extreme  embarrassment ;  the  poHoy 
hence,  though  it  was  always  the  interest  of  France  to  ^  P®*®^ 
avoid  war  with  Great  Britain,  her  present  circumstances 
rendered  it  more  necessary  than  ever  to  abstain  from  hos- 
tilities, which,  under  iier  embarrassment,  would  expose 
her  to  inevitable  bankruptcy.      On  the  other  hand,  by  cul-  By  the 
tivatiiig  a  connexion  with  this  country,  she  must  P<?rceive  ^^^^^J^ 
the  means  of  recovering  from  her  difficulties.     From  all  cure  a 
these  eoosadenrations,  we  might  safely  infer  the  sincerity  tendTo 
of  France;  no  doubt  that  country  would  gain    by   the "^^J^®' ^'**^ 
treaty;  the  French  would  not  yield  advantages  without  specUvc 
the   eKpe<;ta^n  of  a  return:  unless  the  other  party  de-  Sons^^Jhaij 
Ti<ved  benefit  from  the  agreement,  we  tfould  have  little  either 
bop66'  of  its  permanency ;  but  Britain  would  reap  much  where. 
more  advantage.     France  gained  for  her  wines,  and  her 
prodoetii^ns,  an  e:Xtensive  and  opulent  market;  we  did  the 
same'  to  a  much  greater  degree :  she  procured  a  market 
of  eight  millions  of  people;  we  a  market  of  twenty-four 
millions ;   France  gained   this  market  for  her  produce, 
which  employed  few  hands  in  the  preparation,  gave  small 
encouragement  to.  navigation,  and  afforded  little  to  the 
steite  ;   we  gained  this  market  for  our  manufactures,  which 
employed  many  hundred  thousand  of  our  countrymen  in 
collecting  the  materials  from  all  corners  of  the  world, 
advanced  our  maritime  strength,  and  in  every  article  and 
stage  of  'its  progress  contributed  largely  to  the  state- 

The  treaty  underwent  many  acd  various  discussions 
through    its  passage  in  both  houses ;  and  although  there 
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CHAP,  neither  was.  tior  indeed  could  be.  much  noveky  of  iircn? 
^,^1^  ment,  a»  it  had  been  so  fuller  canvassed^  yet  in  both  houaea 
1717.  ^^  called  forivard  an  exhibition  of  commercial  knowledge 
and  philosophy^  superior  to  any  that  had  ever  appeared/ in* 
the  British,  and  consequently  in  any  senate.  In  the  housfr 
of  commons  several  young  members  very  emtseatly  di^* 
tinguished  themselves,  by  speeches  for  and  against  the- 
treaty,  especially  Mr.  Grenville  on  the  one  side,  Mr.  Grey 
and  Mr.  Windham  on  the  other.  In  the  house  of  peero, 
though  lord  Thurlow,  and  lord  Hawkesbury,  lord  Lough-* 
borough,  and  lord  Carlisle,  with  other  peers  on  4>oth  sides, 
exefted  rtielr  respective  abilities  upon  this  subject,  yet  tbe 
fullest  and  most  detailed  reasonings  were  presented  by  the. 
marquis  of  Lansdown,  and  the  bishop  of  Landaff.  The 
oration  of  the  former  nobleman,  in  some  respetcts,  coiiH 
cided  with  the  supporters,  and  in  others  with  the  o{^s^:i 
of  the  treaty.  He  with  ministers  contended  on  the  sound 
policy  of  cultivating  an  amicable  interccmrse' with  France; 
^.  and  with  the  other  side,  thatth«  reciprocity  on  which  the. 
treaty  was  said  to  be  founded  waslnerely  ideal,  and  dial 
Britain  must  greatly  lose  by  the  stipulation :  these  objec- 
tions were  weighty,  if-weH  grounded;  nevertheless- ht 
declared  his  warm  and  cordial  support  of  the  treaty^.  The 
bishop  of  LandafF,   in  his  oi^tion,  manifested  the  sime 


c  Aa  altercation  arose  fi-ora  the  debate  between  the  marquis  and  the  duke 
pf  Richmond :  the  former  had  state:)  Ihe  danger  of  ahe  fortifiesliont  of  Chc^' 
bor^,  and,  while  on  that  sokyect,  liad  digressed  to  make  a  severe  animadvcraoif 
on  his  grace's  plan  for  fortifj  ing  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.  The  duke  observed, 
that  the  marquis's  opiikion  declared  omUy  and  »o  wcit^ngiM  .wHoeiaeaaDd  lett«i* 
oouk]  prove,  had,  when  liiinself  minister,  declared  his  perfect  approbation  of  the 
plan,  to  repi-obate  which  hci  had  now  d6>iated  fi'om  the  questiou.  It  appeared, 
however,  in  iQ\'V8tigatipn,  that  .the  ma^t^is  had  never  ej^pressfy  and  ex^ilipit^. 
either  siiid  or  written,  that  he  concurred  witli  the  duke  of  Richmond;  his  grace 
and  Mr  Pitt,  and  other  hearers,  had  only  infeitvd  his  watinuaots  from  h» 
-words  and  conduct,  but  could  not  afiirm  Ihat  he  had  plainly  and  categoricallr 
said,  that  he  approvecfof 'the  plan.    Thev  thought  that  he  had  agreed  to  the 

1>)an,  because  he  sfioke  of  it  very  ^vourahly^when  cousulted  xm  tbe  mlQi9(»t  iifi 
lad,  aa  ffrst  lord  of  the  treasury,  iuchured  a  sum  for  the  proposed  fortifications 
in  tlie  estimates  of  expense  fop  tiie  year.  His  lord^ip,  however>  now  deDt«i«d» 
that  he  had  always  disapproved  of  the  scheme,  and  challenged  his  grace  to  pro- 
duce a  8«r;:]>  nf  writing  to  the  contrary.  '  Although, hy  this  decTaratfon,  it  WOoM 
appear  that  those  senators  were  mistaken  in  their  uonstmetion  of  his  wordt  tad 
actions,  It  must  be  allowed,  that  their  interpretation  was,  according  to  the  usual 
rules  of  t-eusouing,  not  very  unnatural.  The  applioability,  however,  of  a  gencrtil 
criterion  to  the  explanation  of  a  particular  ease,  must  depend  in  a  great  degree 
on  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  subject.  The  duke  of  Richmond  went  so  far  as 
^o  charge  hiR  lordahip  with  insiucerit}';  an  aliegatioa  vhich  llie- noble  peet 
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vigour  of  Mfind  -and  biAvmty  of  inquiry,  which  rendered    CHAP. 
Miiiifto  eiiiiiient  in  chemistry  and  theology,  (and  procured  ,^^^]J^ 
the  tipptaase  of  h&tk  parties*     Th6  treaty  was  approved     ^^^^ 
fa^  a  gf%at  majority  of  isiotfa  houses  i  and  on  the  8th  of  Thetreatr 
JMhirch  ati  address^was  presented  to  both  houses^  testifying  edlSf*'*^" 
^fiirjdint 'a]i{>robation  of  the  treaty  with  France.  Pf»* 

Tttfi  eonvention  wkh  Spain,  to  which  his  majesty's 
speeoh  had  aUuded,  was  of  very  secondaiy  and  subordi* 
Bate'  momeitt^  wh^i  compared  with  the  treaty  that  we  have 
he^n  eoQsidariiig^  ttevei^kss^  it  was  by  no  means  unim- 
po^ant*  The  agreement  in  qaestion  was  concluded  th6 
14th  of  Joly^  1786,  and  chiefly  regarded  the  privilege  of 
cutting  logwood.  /Tb^'  B^tish  possessions  on  the  Mas- 
ifoito  skorr  were  eeded  in  exchange  for  a  tract  of  land  on 
^  Bay  ff(  -Hondhmis.  <  The  contract-  produced  litde  ani- 
madversion'* in  die  house  of  comilaons,  but  underwent 
severe  strictures  in^che  hou^e  of  lords;  the  opponents  of 
admkiistratf0n  €0iM?Ktded,  that  we  certainly  could  have 
miide  a>ibe!tt«a'  bargaiii^  than  to  have  ceded  to  Spain  a  tract 
itf4andv&t  )eKl(t  aslat^  astise  whole  kingdom  of  Portugal^ 
which  yk:lded  us  cotton,  iadigo,  mahogany,  and  sugar,  in 
#ifcchafige  for^aliberty-fco  cut  logwood,  and  a  scanty  settle- 
ment of  twelve  mUes  in  extent :  it  was  moreover  ungrate- 
M  DO  the  Brinish*  subjects  who-  resided  there  on  the  faith 
of  our  protection,  and  who  had  contributed  every  effort  in 
their  power  to  assist  their  country.  Ministers  replied^ 
that  the  complaint  respecting  the.vahic  of  the  cession  arose 
from  geographical  and  statistical  inaccuracy*  The  terri- 
tory wMch  we  relinquished  was  much  less  extensive  and 
productive,  than  lords  in  opposition  apprehended.  On  the 
second  subject  of  censure  they  asserted,  that  the  number 
of  Britith  afiibjeitt«r«e^ed .  there  did  not  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  forty;  and  provision  was  made  for  the 
security  of  their  persons-  and  effects  ^  these  arguments 
bMig  satisfactory^  to  the  majority  qf  the  house,  they 
declared  their  approbation  of  the  treaty* 

reprobated  wilh  great  indignatipn.    In  vindicating  himgelf,  the  marcjuis  of  Laos- 
down  asserted;  that  ope irv«s$  was  hia  characteristic,  and  that  it  -was  solely 
from  the  eonsideratton  of  the  migiiardedness  of  his  temper,  that,  by  the  itdyice 
&f  his  friends,  he  had  secluded  hinMelf  irom  tlie  world. 
'  ■     d  9ee  State  Papers. 
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CHAP.  Ok£  o£  the  sufaiects  reeommeaded  :to  .moliamait  bn 

*  the  speech  from  the  throne,  was-the^coasolkifttioii  ctf^.the 


i^g^      customs.     The  increasmg  coaftmecce  of  this  conati^  imh 
^"^f*df'  the  one  hand,  smd  it«  accumcdatctd  bmideiiS'.  on  thcoiii&Ki 
eustjomi.     had  so  Widely  exceeded  the  expectation,  of  our  ancestors, 
and  all  the  grounds  of  xakulation  on  which  th#|^  imwiml 
their  system  of  finance,  that  the  priaaipktfi^  whiich  tiKjr 
adopted,  though  sufficiently  suited  ta  ihe  nmrn^yraiidcoa^ 
fined  scale  of  our  former  exigeneiesand  iie3ou£ce9t^  were  ^^ 
longer  appUcsabliB*     The  consequenee  of  retailing  the  old 
princi{de,  under  the  altered  circumataa^es^of  th«^  couiatry, 
V  had  been  in  several  points  of  view  very  d^rioi^^Cat  ^  tim 

interests  of  the  nation* '  The  first  inatUutioa  o£  dtetsubsisu 
ing  duties  of  the  customs  was  madefy -the  statute 'Of  the 
twelfth  year  of  king  Charles  II*  undiMr  tbe.oaiiie^.ol  ton- 
nage and  poundage;  the  firsts  «a  iaipoat  vUponvWiPCtt 
measured  by  the  quantity  importeil;  .and-  the  se^sflndt'tin 
the  price  of  all  other  articles«  The  last  w^s  ^^^e£M^ 
liable  to  great  inaccuracies :  it  was  not.calculated«»QCQrdiQg 
to  the  real  value  of.  the  cojQvuodities,- but  by  iu>  arbMi^^ 
estimation;  perhaps  the  market  priise  of  the  arti^^eat  tk^ 
time  of  imposing  tl|e  duty:  this  priuQiplet  when  onq^ 
adopted,  was  pursued  in  every  Cres^h  subsidy:  ins^n^ 
instances  it  ha4  operated,  by  ijnposii^ig.  additional  dutim 
calculated  at  so. much  per  cent*  upon  the.  duty  alr^y 
paid  ;  in  pAers  it  laid  a  farther  impost  of  the  «ap9e  de** 
scriptioa  on  a  particular  denomination  of  the  conmaodity ; 
almost  all  the  additional  subsidies  bad  been  appropriated 
to  some  speci^c  fund  for  the^paymentdofccertain  annuities: 
there  must,  there^re,  be  a  ^ep^rate  cakula^ipn  for 
each  made  at  the  custpqiliQuse  ;  and  from  the  com- 
plexity of  the  wlu>le  systenif  it  was  -  scarp^ly  possible 
that  a  merchant  could  be  acquainted^  by  any  calc^Uttioiis 
of  his  own,  with  the  ei^act  amount  of  wh^  he^wAS  toipay* 
To  remedy  this  great  abus^^  Mr*  Pitt,  .proposed  !♦ 
abolish  all  the  duties^  tha(  nc^w  subsisted  in  tl^tis  ^Qn{ufie4 
and  complex  manner,  and  tp  substitute  one  single  duty  on 
each  article,  amounting,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  various  subsidies  now  paid  ;  only  where  a 
fraction  was  found  in  any  of  the  sums,. to  change  it  for  the 
nearest  integral  number,  usually  taking  the  higher  rathe?^ 


d^n  idne  low^r.    Thia  advance  would  pyoduce  an  iocreasci   Chap. 
inrthe  revaniie  io.the  amouttt  pf  ^^0^0001*  per  annum,  and       ^^^ 


kijr  npm  tkec  pubiic  n  bimben^  whkh  mast  be  amply  com*  1717 
pensa^ed  by^tlle  r«)iel  which  the  m^rch^^jbs  were  to  expe- 
mace  Irom  *  the  ifitiwided  jaUeration.  Mr.  Pkt.  had  gi vea 
€0iift|ilete  «Kttention  tothb-bttaioess ;  and  Imd  not  left  ono^ 
per^B  wiGonairited  £ram>wham^  sgiy  information  could  be 
obimned  rand  th&  ^eatest  diligence  had  been  used  to<:ir* 
&aiate  riierplan  among  ^themo^t.Gompftentjadgea  of  tho^e 
pers^ons  who  were  ifmmediastcdy  concerned  in  its  oprra^oa 
and  «ff^ts:  T*be  .psofioaed  scheme  caused  .n^ debate ;  tha 
objieet  w«a;a0  tirkieBdy  agUea^itageoiiie^ .  and  die-  means,  so 
wM  adafitod)  m  to  cominaad  the  concurrence  and  appro- 
Nilion  of  the  wholevbouse  f  and  a  bill  for  the  purpo^  waa 
in%rodueedr.suMd  psyss^d*  On  tbev26th  of  April,  Mr.  Pitt 
presented  to  tiiej^aiise  o£  iKtauaiuons  a.  bill,  stating,  that 
^€it0vi<}ns  firandsi  had  4>eeni< committed  in  the  collection  of 
^e  tax  oin  p<Mt'  horses^  and  providing  that,  as  a  rem- 
edy to  -Ae-evil,  ihe  tax  sbcmld  be  htvaa^.  The  several 
4)isttiets -were;to  be  put*  up  tapuMie  aui^on  at^the  present 
a^tbunt  raeefived  in  each,  and  at  the  4iigfaeat  rate  which 
k^ver  had  produced-;  and  it. was  not  doubted  there  would 
be  many  candidates  ;>  h^Rce  the  full  value  migbtbe  ea^wct- 
ed*  -  Mr.  £o3C»>op{ios«d  die  bill,  aa^  tending  to  enlarge  the 
niambeF^  of  ODlkotovs  very  con^dpmbly,  and  in  the  sanu> 
piiiaportilin  to  increaae^the  inflmence  of  the  crown  :  it  was/ 
^e^es  argued  against  the  proposed  mode  of  taxation,  that 
it  <was  repugnant  to4he  princijoles  of  our  eonslitutioo,  and 
tSof  the  general  S3^tem  of  our  revenue ;  and  waa  the  mode 
adf^pted  under  arbitrary 'governments,  and  one  of  the  {»-in^ 
cfpM»  sources  af  op^?ession  in  France  :  the  precedent  was 
in  th^  highest  degree  alarming,  and  required  to  be  wannl)s 
rraisted  in«  tbe  outset*  To  these  objectioass  the  minister 
atid^  bis  (Hends  repUed,  Aat  ^though  farmers  of  the  reve- 
nt^e  con^trib^ted,  under  arbitrary  governments,  very  greatly 
tothe  miseries  of  the  people,  yet  it  was  not  from  the  nature 


c  Mr.  Burke,  who  rose  immediately  after  the  minister,  professed  that  it 
iHd  not  beeiuae  i]mi,.or  those  who  like  him  anfortaiuubelj  felt  it  tO'  be  frequently 
their  duty  to  oppose  the  measures  of  government,  to  content  themselves  with 
a  sullen  Acquiescence;  bnt  on  the  contrary  to  rise  mMnfalty  and  dojnstidfc  to  the 
meashre,  and  to  return  their  thanks  to  its  author,  on  hehalf  of  themselfei  an 4 
their  couniiy.    See  parliamentary  debates,  1787. 
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CRAV,    o£  tkeir  employment,  bot-ffom  Ae  system  under  whkbrjb 

*^  '  was  exercised.     The  powers  to  be  given  to  Ae  faroieF 

irs7.      were  no  greater  than  those  at  pretext- introaiad  to  odHiic*' 

tors  :  after  considerable   discussi^s,  the  bfli-passed  balk 

houses  without  a  division.  *  .         ^ 

Appiica-     '      ^  SUBJECT  was inttodueed  into  doe  betase  of -eomoMisy 

tion  of  the  which  becaaie  ime^^dly  the  obiect  e{  ku  c4nis«Ble«ati<miia 

for  are-      Succeeding  sessions :  dus  was  a  propoeition  for*4he^  eepeid 

tertact/^*  of  the  test  and  corporation  act«i    The  dissenters  iMn  <he 

chnrch  of  Englmid  were,  very*  considerabte,  both  in  wsoEibsr' 

and  opulence;  and  certain  classes  of  .thmiiHlerivefl  great 

lustre   from   the  leaneiing   and   genios-of  tlMtrlesdeasy* 

Among  them  there  were  not  a  few  activ-e,  bold,  smi  asfSgM 

ing  men  ;  these  very  naturally  wished  .to  enjoy -the  swciM, 

of  power,  to  rise  to  a  political  supewrity  '>ov«r  those'tc^. 

.  whom  they  might  fancy  tbemsefares:  inteUeetttaUy  .supeiicMSr 

Among  sector iaasy  the  influence  of  ilu^  miaksers^cgen^ 

emlly  greater. than  imder  an  establishment.     T-be^rdMem 

between  the  dissenung  pastor  aiid;his:flioek  i$ 'VolBBtsi>y$ 

whereas  between  a  clergyman  «»1  parishiohets  it  t»*effiat«d> 

by  the  law  of  the  land.     Th&.lbrmer  has,  from  his  sfttm* 

.   tion,  dependent  on  the  Hberality  of  his  emplneiyeiittr  ^ 

strongest  motives  of  interest  to  accommodate  himself  to  their 

passioi^,  prejudices,  and  humours;^  tbec^Mse^  if  he  thwtvt 

these,  the  proceeds  of  his  labours>will  be  mitich^dimhHshed* 

The  latter,  being  independeiit  of  the  bounty  ef 'those  whoiki 

the  constitutioi\  of  the  country-  has  delegated  to  his  s]^|>^ 

itual  care,  has  no  interested  motive  to^  i^aitify  hispat  f^- ' 

ioners,  any  farther  than  is  consistent  witb  wisdom  aBf^ 

virtuie.     The  sectarian  minister,  like  a  tradesman,  de^iids 

for  subsistence  on  his  customers;^  and  the^sHre  wtiky;  of 

increasing  the  number  of  those  is  obsequiousness.'*     Th€f 

beneficed  clergyman,  as  a  gendeman,  may  cuUivate'  tli^ 

good  will  of  his.  people,  and  the  friendship  of  the-mo^t 

deserving.;  but  in  paying  his  court  need  «ot  stoop  beti^th 

a  dignified  equality.     Sectarians  als6  are  -  kifinitely  ta^ 

addicted  to  theological  disputations,  than  members  of  cm 

established  church*     The  zealous  agitators  of  controversy 

f  See  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  249.  prefatory  to  the  history  of  the  reformation, 
g  Ibid.  251.  h  The  reader  will  observe,  that  here  I  merely  describe,  the 

general  tendency  of  titoation  to  hiftuence  cond^tit. 
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itfi£u¥^f  ia^pOBsl  With  mucb  ^ineiieratioD  the  chief  prdfe&sot    CKAP. 
of  their  tenets^     Fremtheae  causes,  U>e  influence  of^dis-*  Il-y.-^ 
s^itic^  preachers  over  d»eiir  employers  was  and -nmst- have-     1^7^ 
bmok  y&py  ^reat.    Itcectainly  theEi:w^a«  verf^  easy  for  them 
tx>reikd^  the  people  a^alous  and. eager  to  precttre  pri^i-  ^ 

le»g^*  ao^gmtifying  to   human  passions,  nor   were   they 
actually 'Waotioigiifc  altssipts  to  predispose  the  public  in 
th^  fmMmr*i    Maaay  o£  thdr  ^reach^rs  werje   library 
usfedenUkers^  -mhrn  wg^vid  wwUm  eaot^ny  aii4  e^^ery  enhjocti 
Doctors.  Pm%  Priestley,  and  some  others^  ifiiriHshcrd  idsRS, 
m^ch^by  tbe-assifitanoeof  dilation,  repetitiofi,  and  prolixity^ 
i^nttoAe  world .ntmiberless  .boc^s  aod  pamphlets  on  the 
a«Mre  ^policy  of  the  British  conalittttmi^  whi^,  in  its 
s#Eilfiieiit  of  ojfBcea^  had>  reqtnved  certain  •  Msandards   of 
qiMibficf^oii  and*  diftposttion  to  ^  discharge  the  respecttve 
dotiea*     There  were  otr^mMtanc^s  which  they  tonceived 
£avoi»»]>b  to^^h«a«aitiaieiitof. their  objects    The  dissent^  J^*.^^"*|^J^ 
^a.  had  coimcided  with  the  oaajority  of  the  e^aUi^thed  to  Mr.Piti, 
ctuirdnt  ilk;^i^2pordbg  the  ntaister*  (rf  the  cK>wn'andlieo-  '^,"peeA"ir 
pie.  agakn^   the  leader  of  a  confederacy;   thence    they  sin)i)oit. 
iafissMd,  that  ^ra^uJe  wodkl.  indiMte  him  to  slipport  a 
caune^  io:  the  dtacttssiooi  of  wkicfa  hb  was^to  be'  t^f^eof  the 
jiiixeasj  that  Mr»,  Pitt  was  to  heguicJed  by-priii^te  ^ec- 
UOKk  m  deliberatiag:.  on  at  quo^oiv  ol  puUic  expedienc}'^. 
The  nimter  was  on  teanas  o£>£riendly  intercourse  with 
yaifioua  diaaeiilersy;«^ecaiaJi}y  Mr.  Be«^Qfoy  :  this  consider- 
atioiiy  they  appreh^uled,    would  have  great  height*  m 
de^roaioing  the  pavtvwUah'  he,  as  a  xa waiver,  was  to 
act*     Mr#  Fox,  from  his  general  eagerness  to  diminish 
raat^^HSf  h^ often  jK'ofes.^d;  and  uniformly  manifested, 
cUs^f^abatioii   of  ^teats   aad  subscriptions :    it   was   not 
doubted  iie  wouU  be^->  friendly  to  the  prisject^  the  whole* 
diaaentiiDg  inlereat^  sufipoi'ted  by  the  leaders  of  the  tvVo 
part|9(S»  woidd,  they  trusted,  produce  the  de^ii^d  repeah      ' 

Dsj^6A»T£a  were  appointed  to  ^arrange  and  conduct  previoa» 
tb^c  plans  I,  these  didiiot  du-ei^tly  petition  parliament, but  ^^^p^  ^^* 
firat  publish^  and  dispersed  a  paper  which  they  caikd  the  puhiic 
*'  the  caie  of  the  proteatant  dissenters,  with  reference  to  J^Jvour! 
"  the  test  and  corporation  acts.'"     This  treatise  exhibited 


I  Sec  Domestic  Literature  in  the  Kew  Annual  llc>ie\v  tor  178-7. 
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,^1AP.    t*e  history ^of  the  corponitien  nad  test  acts  ;  thejhaiddii{M( 
to  which  conscienttoas  jtiis^nters  were  exposed  by  those 


irST.      rostrretory  statutes )  and'  endearoiuied  to  demonstrate  b^ 
the   justice  and  expediency  of   aftbrdtngf  tkenft  effeetoai 
^v'p'^ads    ^^^^^'     When  4his  represeatatma  explained  to  the  ptsUie 
their  cause  tbeir  apprehedsion  of  the  predicament iii'whidi^tfaefr/siQK^^ 
m'eut!  '^     ^^^  d^^seaters  engaged  Mr.  Bea«i£sy  to  ntove^  «liat<tb0 
Itpitse  should  resolve  itself  into  a  eosunitSee  to  oonsider 
thoee  acts.     In  introducing  this  subject,  on  tke  29di  of 
March,  tlie  demttor  in  the  first  place^  stated,  what  weee  the 
exeef)tionab}e  provisions  of  the  law ;  and  in  the  .next,  the 
peculiar  period  and  circumstances  of  its  enactment.     The 
test  act  required  of  every  person  accepting  a  cWil  offise^ 
or  a  commission  in  the  army  or  navy,  to^take  the  Mfcv«mest 
virithin  a  limited  time;  and  if,  wtthottt  qualtfying^tma^, 
he  continued  to  occupy- any  office,  or  held  any  cooiimsion, 
he  not  only  incurred  a  large  pecumary  penalty,  but  was 
disabled  thenceforth  for  ever  from  faff'inging  any  action- in 
course  of  law;  from  pr-osecuting  a  8i»it  in ^e- ceittta  of 
equity;  from  beitig  the  guardian  of  a  child,  or  the  <Mceo«b* 
tor  of  a  deceased  person,  and  receivii^g  any  legacy.     On 
the  second  headj  he  recapttulated  the  history  of -the  ^ct, 
^nd  the  noted  though  despicable  artifke  by  whkh  Charles^ 
tl.  defeated  its  repeal.^  Hefarther  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  dissenters  had  always  been  favourable  to  the  pre- 
sent happy  establishment,  and  that  their  genial  conduct 
had  bisen  such  as*  to  entitle  theiii  to  the  gratitud^^^  and' 
i^ord         regard  of  every  true  patriot.     Lord  North,  who  hadh-been- 
modirare    I'^^^ely  deprived  of  the  organs  of  sight,  and  thereby  pre- 
torv,  oppo-  vented  from  regular  and  constant  attendance  in  parUament, 
^icaiion  as  camc  that  day  forward  to  defend  the  church  from  apprre-^ 
the'chuicSr  hended  encroachiiiient.     His  lordship,  educated  at  Oxford,^ 
and  impressed  with  the  sentiments  whfeh  that  universit}^ 
has  uniformly  inculcated,  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of 
episcopal  doctrines*  Though  too  benevolent  in  dispositi#iif 
and  mild  in  temper  for  bigotry,  he  was  the  warm  fnend. 
of  the  rights  and  {privileges  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, and  had  always  opposed  the  dissenters  when  apply*- 

ing>for  a  change.      He  now    declared    himself,   though 

•  * 

k  Hiirae,  vol.  vii. 
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atuthed  to>  the  Ghurch.^  the  «if|cer]B«  frietid  of  reUgious    (»ap. 
Ubdi^.     Far   should   he  be.  {foeo  op^sing-the  present 


meliOD^  if  it  sought  na  more  than  tl^iufree.  andeBtite.     ^^^^ 
«sm:iae  of  the  rights  of.  conscience ;  «but  it  prayed  for  the 
repeal  of  an  ao:,.  which  was  the  great  bulwwirk  of  the«c€ln- 
IlitiMion^  and  to  which  we  owed  the  inestimable  bkssiogs' 
#f  freedom ;  and  recommended  a  proceeding  contrary  to 
lhe> happy texperieace  of  a  ccmtury.    It  had  beea  said^th^* 
the  teat  aet  was  an  indigni^  to  the  dissenters :  hut  had 
we  not  resobred,  that  no  monarch. ^ould  att  on  the  throne 
who  refused  to  comply 'With  the  test  ^  If  the  throne  were 
afferedvio  any  prince,  who,  from  motives  of  conscience, 
^qclmed  this  condition,  surely  the  refusal  of  the  throne  to 
tbat  priace  would  be  no^  indignity.     Theee  was  no  com* 
^aint.  of  eccleiiastiGal  tyranny ;  universal  toleration  was- 
estabjyUhed ;  let  them  therefoi:e  guard  against  change  in. 
the  ctmrch^  nor  confound  the  free  exercise  of  religion  with 
isdmiaaibility  to   civ^il  and   military .  appointments.     Mr.  Mr.  PUjt 
Pitt^ppcMTtedjthctrame  side,  of  the  question;  a^d  began  on^the*^ 
by  markttg   the  .tUfferenee   between  eivil  and  religious  ^""^^^ 
tiberty  on  tbes  one  hand,  and.  political  trusts  on  the  other*^  expedien- 
The.tormer,  every  good  constitution  of  government  must  ^^* 
eeciftre  to  all  its  subjeejts ;  the  latter  was  bestowed  with 
^scrimiuajtion^  according  to  individual  qualification. -and 
disposition,  of  which  the  community  had  the  right  of  judg- 
ing by  any  rule  that  it  thought  expedient*     The  test  wafr 
merely  the  condition  required  by  the  employer  from  per^ 
sona  to  whom  he  committed  a  trust.     Every  master  had  ?^f,^^"*°^ 
an  unquestionable  right,  to  declare  the  conditions  in  which  ment  of  tp« 
he  would  admit  service ;  and  none  could  be  aggrieved  by  l^^-ew  a 
an  ei^^luaion  arising  from  himself.  The  present,  therefore^  <^<)<^<i^^^<^* 
was  not  a  question  of  grievance  and  redress,  but  simply  of 
policy.      On  this  question  .legislation  had  only  one  subject 
of  deliberatipn,  was  it** expedient,  in  the  present  circum-  ora<imU. 
^nce&4  sentiments,  and  principles  of  the  dissenters,  for  crrtLm  of- 
the  nation  Jto  employ  them  in  certain  spf^cified  offices  i  To  ^•••' 
such  an  inquiry^  every  recapitulation  of  former  history 
was  extraneous:  a  repeal  might  have  been  wise  in  the. 
lime  of  Charles  II,,  and  unwise  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 
The  dissenters  were,  undoubtedly,  a  body  of  men,  who 
ijrprp  ei^titled  to  thp  consideratipa  of  parliament;  but  there 


il^ 
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CHAr.    was  another  class  equaltf  respectabte^andrndrenunietwii^ 
XKXVU.  ^}^Q2^  f«iurs\)4i  thi»  occasion  would  be  alarmed*     Maw 
^^^.       Eftembers  o{  the.  (hurqh  .of  England  conerived,  ifaattbi 
«     etclesiastical  part  of  our  c<Kiatitultea  would  bt  Bmrnukf 
iDJured,  and  tkeir  appreheasioiis  were  not  to-  be  tf^ated 
lightly*     If  he  were  arguing  on  prkiciples  of  rights  fat 
«honld  n#t  talk  of  alarm ;  but  he  had  already  aaid,  he  was 
^rguii^g  upon  principles  of  expedieitoy.     The  choich  aad 
atate  were  united  upoo  principles  of  expecBwey ;  aad  it 
concerned  those,  to  whom  the  wellbeing  of  die  atate  was 
introsicd,  to  take  care  that  the  church  should  not  rashlf 
be  demolished.     The  persons  who  now  «ppHed^  declared, 
that  they  meant  nothing  pcrfitical  1^  their  application  f  bat 
he  must  look  at  human  actions  to  find  out  the  spriaf|fk 
Eminent     Highly,  as  he  thought  of  many  of  the  f^esent  diasenteiBi 
avowed      he  could  not  but  observe  there  were  persons  aaoong  them, 
bosuirtr^  who  would  not  admit  that  any  eatablishmentwaa  necessarjri 
the  and  against  such- it  beeame  the  legislature  to  be>up«Ei  their 

•horch.      g^^,.J,     Doctor  Priestley,  whose   abilities  as^  ladqraiag 
iwere  very  high,  and  whose  opinions  were  received  «b  ora* 
«les  by  a  certain  class  of  di^encer»,  had  pvocUim^  enimty 
Therefore  against   the  churcht     Sectarians    (he  smd)   were  wisely 
iiotexpedj.  placing  as  it  ^yere,  grain  by  grain^a  train  of  gunpowdtTfto 
tend  their   %vhich  the  match  would  one  day  be  laid  to  blow  up  die 
power.      fabric  of  error, ,  which  coidd  never  be  again  rm^ed  upon 
the  same  foundation.  When  he  saw  proceedings,  intended 
to  subvert*  so  important  a  part  of  our  polky,  he  thought 
circumspection  and  vigilaxice  absolutely  necessary :  when 
there  was  an  avowed  design  to  sap  the  fortress,  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  garrieon  to  seoure  the  outposts :  the^  dis- 
ieenters  already  enjoyed  every  mental  freedom  to  s^rve 
God,  according  to  their  consciences,  in  the  most  ample 
degree :   what  they  now  required,  was   inexpedient  and 
The  appii-^^^S^^^^*  These  sentiments  deeply  impressed  the  house! 
cation  is  re- and  on  a  division,  the  proposition  of  Mr»  Beaufoy  waft 
"^^"^  ^  '        negatived  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
to  one  hundred.  ... 

Soon  after  this  application,  a  bill  was  introduced  for 
grunting  indulgence  to  a  different  species  of  complainants; 
these  were  insolvent  debtors.  The  vast  increase  of  com- 
merce poured  opulence  on  the  nation;  but  to  many  indivi*' 
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^4io£kls^ttfii^v6TdaUe  losses  or  injudicious  speculations^  brought   <;hAP. 
^banlcfupicy-ahd  ruin.     Luxury,  growing  with  commerce  ^^^ 
aAd  riches,  spread  its  influence  over  society ;  the  immense      ^j^^^ 
ftrttmes  that  were  acquired  by  extortion  and  peculation  in 
/  'At  east,  and  during  the  American  war,  through  the  pfo- 
ijfgal  effusion    of  the  public   money,   stockjobbing,   and 
other  causes,  operated  upon  the  minds  of  many  traders, 
and  inspired  them  whh  a  desire  of  rapid  accumulation. 
This  spirit  suggested  various  schemes,  which  being  much- 
more  extensive  than  the  capital  that  could  be  employed, 
failure  prtiduced   certain  ruin.     Gaming  of  every  ^kind. 
was  extremely  prevalent :  the  example  of  s6me  vety  cmi* 
rfcnt  characters,  combining  with  their  winning  find  im)>res- 
«ive  manners,  infected  their  intimate  associates  with  thi^ 
particular  vice,  and  with  gerierail  extravagance  ;  and'that  con- 
sequence extei^ded  itSeif  to  many  of  their  polkical  supporters* 
The  metropolis  teemed  w'ith  gambling^  tradesrtien  t  thfese 
became  strenuous  politicians,  who^  wished'  t»  have  a  share 
in  dyecting  the  business  of  the  nation,  andnhat  they  might 
ddiberate  in  the  tavern,  they  neglected  their  shops ;  imi-'     ' 
tating  those  whom  they  admired,  thfcy  followed*  them  td 
Aeir  private  pastimes;  and  closed  their  exertion^  in  the 
kin|f  s  bench  or  fleet  prlsdris ;  and  the  number  bf  iroprison- 
efd* debtors,  through  either  misfortune  or  vke  was  extremely 
great.  There  can  be  no  wise  and  just  reason  for  confining 
a  debtdr,  btit  to  compel  payment :  If  there  be  no  property 
concealed,  confinem^ftt  of  the  debtor  cannot  restore  the 
creditor**  right :  were  it  practicable  to  compel,  in  every 
cise,  the  debtor,  to  give  up  his  effects  to  the  creditor, 
afs    from    effects,    not   person,    his   reimbursement    mutt 
proceed,  imprisonment^  might  appear  no  longer  to  aai- 

1  Mr.  Burke  delivered  the  following  opinion  on  this  important  subject,  in' 
?iw  address  to  the  electors  of  Bristol :— "  There  are  two  eapitAl  faults  in  our  . 
law,  witU  relatioQ  to  ciyil  debts.    One  is,  that  every  man  is  presumed  solvent  ^ 
a  presumption,  in  innumerable  cases,  directly  against  truth  ;  therefore  the  debt* 
or  is  ordered,  ob  a  suppoeitiou  of  abibty  and  tjimd,  to  be  coerced  hia  liberty 
mijil  he  makes  payment.    By.  this  means,  in  all  cases  of  civil  insolvency,  with- 
out a  pardon'  from  his  creditoi*s,  he  is  Ui  be  imprisoned  for  life ;  arid  thus  a  miser- 
able mistaken  inretttioa  o(  arlificial  science  operates  to  change  a  civil  into  a 
orimirial  judgment,  and  to  scourge  misfoi'tune  or  indiscretion  with  a  punishment 
wbieh  the  law  does  not  infUct  on  very  great  crimes    The  next  feult  is,  that  the 
ioflicting  of  that  punishment  is  not  on  the  opinion  of  an  equal  and  a  public  / 

.Indge ;  out  is  referred  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  a  private,  nay  interested 
aid  irritated,  individual.    He  who  formally  is,  and  substantially  ought  to  be,  th^ 
judge,  is  in  reality  no  more  than  ministerial,  a  mere  executive  instrument  of  a  ' 
private  man,  who  is  at  ooee  judge  and  party :  every  idea  of  judicial  order  is  anb* 
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CHAP,     tvrtr  ODy  just  purpose  to  the  ereditor.     The  kW9  of  life* 
ptisonment  for  defat  vtert<,  by  many  of  the  most  eoKjgiht- 


if%T,      ^^^   men,  deemed   a   great  bkmish  in  the  legi»kdve 
codt^  of  the  country*     Cautious,  however,  not  h»d!y  tib 
innovate,  hwgivers,   iilistead  of  chan^g  the  prinel^e, 
had  endeavoured   to   lessen  the   severity  of  the  opera* 
tion   by   temporary   expedients.     One  of  these  was  by 
insolvent  acts,  which  have  been  usually  passed  at  periods 
of  various  distance,  when  the   prisons  of  the   kingdom 
were  so  full,  as  to  be  supposed  to  render  theth  ah^olutely 
necessary.    The  last  of  these  had  been  passed  in  the  year 
1780,  and  bills  of  this  kind  had  been  repeatedly  proposed, 
®'"  ^j?^^^  but  negatived.    This  year  a  proposition  to  a  similar  effect 
•oivent       was  made  in  the  house  of  lords ;  the  chief  aupportef s  were 
debtors,      i^yd  Kinniard,  the  earl  of  Hopetoun,  the  dnke  of  Norfolk,"' 
but  above  all  lord  Rawdon.   This  accomplished  nobleman 
we  have  already  seen  "  distinguished  as  a  soldier ;  equally 
excelling  in  the  arts  of  peace,  he  was  now  become  eminent 
Enlighten-  as  a  member  of  the  senate*    With  his  many  other  viftues, 
rai  policy  'remarkable  for  humanity,  he  directed* his  attention  to  the 
9  Lord      alleviation  of  misery :  his  lordship  supported  the  liberation 
of  insolvent  debtors,  both  on  the  ground  of  mercy  and  pcditi- 
cal  expediency*  Do  not  confine  debtors  (he  said)  to  gratify 
the  resentment  of  creditors!  Do  not,  because  one  indivi- 
dual IS  malignant,  suffer  another  to  be  miserable!  By  con- 
fining insolvent  debtors,  you  prevent  thetn  from  benefiting 
themselves,  their  families,  and  the  community;  and  you 
deprive  them  of  every  possible  means  of  indemnifying  their 
creditors.       Clauses    may    be   introduced,   which  would 
relieve   misfortune,  without    suffering   fraud  to   escape. 
Lord  Thurlow  had  been  uniformly  the  chief  opposer  of 
t^e  several  insolvent  bills,  and  now  maintained  the  same 
ground.      His  arguments  on  the  subject  have  been  fre- 
quently imputed  to  a  severe  unmerciful  disposition ;  but 
whether  conclusive  or  not,  when  fairly  canvassed,  they 


measure." 


m  This  nobleman,  hitherto  Tnentioned  hi  the  historj'  as  the  earl  of  Surry, 
bad,  about  a  year  before,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  by  the  death  of  his  father^ 
The  present  duke  is  the  first  protestant  representative  of  the  l^tmily. 

n  Vol.  ii.  passim. 


.^scover* no  Jiitrks.of ;  sxuik  a  apirtt ;  tbey  inatiifc«ily  zrut  ch4P. 
from  a  i^icy,  suggested  by  ao  exteoaive  view  of  a  com-  ^Zt^\\ 
4ttpr^ual  country^  and  the  means  of  encouraging  industry  and  '  |^^ 
jGrugaUty,  and  restraining  idleness  and  extravagance. :  what^ 
ever  opinion  we.  may  forni  of  his  reasonings  thc:9e  were  ovi^ 
dently  bis  objejcts^  .  His  l^rdshlp^  to  answer  theoretical 
ingenuity,  which  expaitated  on  the.  miseries  that  a  rigorous 
crelditor  miight  inflict  on  an  innocent  though  unfortunate 
4ebtor^  (stat^ed  a  simple  and  broad  fact :  £nglish  crediton^ 
as  a  collective  body,  are  distinguished  for  lenity ;  to  sup- 
fKHt  this  aa^^rtion  he  appealed  to  observation  and  ei;peri^ 
ence ;  and  affirmed^  that  lawyers  and  judges^  who,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  professions^  had  the  mpst  frequent  oppor* 
tumties  pf  knowing  the  treatment  of  debtors  by  creditors, 
were  beyond  all  others  the  most  deeply  impressed  with 
this  <truth.  .  I^ord  Mansfield  had  observed,  that  ior  twenty 
{MTodigal  debtors,  there  scarcely  appeared  in  the  course  of 
isiw  one  crM<:l  credltpr ;  the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  discriq^i*^ 
iiat€^  between  QMsfo^tuiie  and  vice  :  the  bankrupt  code  was 
instijtMted  ior  the  relief  of  traders,  who  failed  through 
^njGQt:eseen.mi8fortul;les^  they  were  the  proper  objects  of 
gi^nerosity  and  protection;  while, on  the  other  hand,  those, 
who  r^n  in4ebt,  knowing  that  they  should  never  be  able 
topay^  were  certainly  fit  subjects  of  that  severity,  which  the 
law,  af  it  stood,  empowered  their  creditors^  to  exercise  i 
besides,  in  the  last  insolvent  act,  the  preao^ble  had  declared, 
that  it  was  not  Ukely  any  more  such  acts  should, be  pass* 
^;  and  thus  in  a  great  measure  pledged  the  public  faith 
%o  creditors:  as  he  was  inimical  to  the  insolvent  bill,  he 
said  he  intended- to.  propose  several  regulations  for  miti** 
gating  thi5  miseries  of  imprisi^ed  debtors.  This  bill  was  The  wn  u 
xi/E;ga^tived,  on  adivision,  by  a  majority  of  twenty-three  to  ^^^  ^* 
twelve. 

A  quESTiON  was  this  session  submitted  to  the  house  inquiiy 
of  lords  concerning  peers  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  who  J^^**' 
acquired  British  peerages.      During  the  preceding  sum-  •(«#. 
jBaer^  Uie  earl'  of  Abercorn,  and  the  duke  of  Queensberry, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  had  been  called  to  the  dignity 
of  British  peers,  by  the  titles  of  viscount  Hamilton,  and 

o  Lord  Thuriow  did  not  here  overtmm  the  objection  to  a  ■jfstcm  whi<^ 
XU^es  the  party  both  judge  and  punisher. 


f^lQ  HISTORTOPTI^ 

CfiAF.  baron  Douglas  ;  notwithatandiog  which,  tbeyxonlaiiaedtci 
^^^^^^,^  ait  as  representatives  of  the  peerage  of  Scotland.  Lord 
IT%7^  Stormont  contended,  that  the  right  of  representation  wa» 
granted  to  Scottish  peers  as  a  recoiiipense  for  tiieloss  ol 
da  hereditary  seat  in  parliam^t;  those  who  no  Icmger 
suffered  the  loss,  could  therefore  no  longer  be  corded  ta 
a  share  in  the  compensation.  Having  recapitulated  the 
history  of  the  union  to  illustrate  his  positions^  Jie  moved, 
that  the  earl  of  Abetcorn  and  the  duke  of  Queensberry^ 
who  had  been  chosen  in  the  number  of  the  sixteen  peers^ 
having  been  created  peers  of  Great  Britain,  thereby  ceased 
to  sit  in.  that  house  as  representatives  of  the  peerage  of 
Scotland*  His  lordship  rested  his  principal  argument  on 
a  resolution  of  the  house  of  lords,  which  was  .passed  in 
January  1709,  that  a  peer  of  Scotland,  sitting  in  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  by  virtue  of  a  patent,  passed 
since  the  union  had  no  right  to  vote  in  the  election. of  the 
sixteen  peers  of  Scotland.  From  this  opinion  of  the 
house,  declaring  that  such  peers  could  not  choose  repre^ 
sentatives,  his  Ipjrdship  inferred,  that  they  could  not  be 
representatives  themselves.  Lord  Loughborough .  9\sf*^ 
ported  this  constructive  interpretation;  lord  Thurlow,  oa 
the  contrary,! maintained,  ths^t  a  resolution  of  eid)er  hous& 
did  not  constitute  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  that  they' 
ought  to  abide. by  that  law,  accordiiig  to  its  literal  mean- 
ing. Another  debate  soon  after  took  place  on  a  question, 
nearly  connected  with  tWs,  but  to  which  the  resolution  of 
1709  more  directly  applied;  whether  British  peers,  crea- 
ted ^nce  the  union,  could  vote  at  the  election  of  a  Scot- 
tish representative :  both  sides  were  supported  and  op- 
posed on  the  same  grounds  as  in  the  foregoing  case ;  and' 
both  motions  were  negatived.^ 
Magnani-  A  .SUBJECT  equally  interesting  and  important  at  this. 

ficTbjHhe'  ^*"*^  attracted  the  public* attention,  and  underwent  a  dis* 
prince  of  cussion  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  prince  of  Wales^ 
splendor  to  amiable,  engaging,  and  accomplished,  with  a  vigorous 
|u^ioe.  understanding,  possessed  strong  aifections,  •  and  was  riOt 
Without  that  disposition  to  pleasure  which  so  often  accom- 

p  At  the  election  ofiheearl  of  Selkirk  and  lord  Kinnaird,  to  represent  tbc 
peerage  of  Scotland ,  in  tlie  room  of  the  duke  of  QaeeQ8ben-3r  and  the  earl«» 
Abcreom,  the  dukes  of  Queensberry  and  Gordon  had  given  their  votes  as  peers- 
i^fS^l^nd. 


uiams  OF  G^son^fi  ni.  n  ^ 

pames  tk^^BeaaibilHy  and  aaimalion  of  youth,*  especially  chaf. 
iasiiiph  raak  and  circiimtance8«a8  easily  afford  the  objects  ^^iJ^Tl 
of  pursuit  ami  the  means  of  attaiiiment.  Attached  to  th&  ^j^^ 
&ir  sex,  the  manly  *  beauty  of  his  face  and  person,  apart 
bom:  his  other  ad^^intages,  procured  hini,  in  the  soscepti^ 
Ue  heartSiof  his  c^unlrywomen^jncitements,  which  while 
it  is  admitted  as  a-  taioral  proposition  that  ascetic  virtue 
ought  to  have  resisted,  it  must  be  allowed  as  an  hi^torics^ 
fact,  that  such  virtue  is  not  very  common  in  young  men 
of  twenty  •'four.  Generous  by  disposition,  the  prince  wi» 
munificent  in  bounty 4  social  and  elegant,  he  w^  sumpr 
tuous  in  hospitality:  much  connected  with  thev chief  cha^ 
racters  of  opposition,  he  partook  of  amusements,  which 
eonstituted  the  favourite  recreation  of  some  of  the  most 
iilttstrious  men  of  the  party.  ^  The  effect  of  so  great  aQ 
additional  source  of  expenditure  to  his^  convivial  spletn- 
dor  > and.  expanded^  generosity,  was,  that  hia^  income  did 
iHA  prove  sufficient,  and  that  he  had  before  summer  1786 
HM^rred  a  very ,  considerable  debt.  -  Finifing  himself  ia 
auch  circumstances^  smd  iksirous  of  rendering  justioe  to 
his  creditors,  his  highness  resolved  to  suppress  the  estab**^ 
Itshment  of  his  household  and  every  useless  expense,  and. 
to  save  from  his  incon^  its  gt^ater  portion,  to  be' applied 
by  trustees  for  the  liquid  attion  of 'his'  incumbrances.  He 
had  hitherto,  like  many  other>  persons  of  rank  and  fortune, 
tn^ed 'running  horses  for  Newnmrket,  and  the  other 
places  of  public  convention.  His  racers,  his  hunters,  and" 
even  his  coach^^horaes,  were  now  sold  by  public  auction* 
The4)uildiogs  of  Carleton  house  were  stopped,  and  some 
of  the  principal  rooms' shut  up  from  use  :  and  the  heir  of 
die  crown  reared  from-  the  magnificence  of  his  station  to 
do  justice  to  his  creditors.  This  conduct  in  itself  did 
the  highest  honour  to  the  sentimenu  and  rectitude  of  the 
prince  ;  but  a  consideration  totally  irrelative,  entered  into 
the  estimate  which  many  formed  of  its'  merits.  His 
Ughness  had,  in  the  several  objects  of  his  attachment, 
displayed  a* discriminating  selection,  which  required  the 
union  of  mental  qualifications  with  corporeal  graces* 
The  lady  who  at  this  time  occupied  the  principal  share  of  Situation  ^ 
his  attention,  was  Mrs.  Fitzherbert ;  a  woman  who,  new?  *^ 
besides  the  charms  and  fascinations  of  beauty  and  accom- 
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CMAT*.  Meanwhile,  interviews    took   place   betwceti   Mt» 

XXXVil.  Dmj^ag  and  his  highness;  and  the  following  day  between 
i^g^  ibe  minister  and  the  prince.  Mr.  Newnham  being- made 
Satisfftcto-  acquainted  with  the  result,  on  the  day  on  which  the  motion 
Sji^  *  "^  "  was  intended  to  be  made,  declared  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary. About  a  fortnight  afterwards,  a  message  froin  the 
king  was  delivered  to  parliament,  stating,^hat  his  majes^ 
with  great  concern  acquainted  them^  that  the  prince  had 
incurred  a  very  large  debt,  which,  if  left  to  be  discharged 
out  of  his  annual  income,  would  render  it  impossible  for 
him  to  support  an  establishment '  thaf  Would  be  suited  to 
his  rank  and  station*  His  majesty  was  induced  to  the 
present  application  by  his  paternal  affection  to  the  prince 
of  Wales ;  he  could  not,  however,  desire  the  assistance 
of  parliament,  but  on  a  well  grounded  conviction  that  the 
pfince  would  avoid  contracting  any  debts  in  future.  With 
a  view  to  this  object,  the  king  had  directed  a  som  of 
10,0001.  to  be  paid  out  of  the  civil  list,  in  addition  to  hist 
former  allowance ;  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe,  that 
1;he  prince  had  given  the  fullest  assurance  of  his  determi" 
nation  to  confine  his  future  expenses  within  his  income, 
and  had  settled  a  plan^and  fixed  an  order  in  his  economy, 
which,  it  was  trusted,  would  effectually  secure  the  dne 
execution  of  his  intentions.  He  farther  recommended  to 
the  commons  to  direct,  that  the  works  of  Carleton  house 
should  b^  properly  finished.  In  answer  to  this  message, 
16t,000l.  were  voted  for  the  payment  of  the  prince's  debtsi 
and  20,0001.  for  the  completion  of  his  palace. 
Proceed'-  '^^^  conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  continued  to  occupy 

ings  re.  the  attention  of  parliament,  and  produced  an  extraordinary 
iS^Hiit-  display  of  abilities.  One  charge  of  great  importance  had 
w»g»»  been  decided  against  the  late  governor  general :  the  event 

of  thfe  accusation  respecting  Cheyt  Sing,  had  surprised 
and  alarmed  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  friends.  Many  sup* 
portersof  administration  regarded  the  conduct  of  the  accu" 
sed  in  a  very  favourable  light ;  thence  his  advocates  seem 
to  have  inferred,  that  Mr.  Pitt  entertained  a  similar  opin- 
ion. Ope  of  the  most  important  qualities  of  a  great  min- 
ister is,  that  secresy  which  avoids  the  communication  of 
sentiipents  or  intentions,  unless  prudence  admit  or  duty 
require  that  they  should  be  manifested*     This  self  com^ 
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matid^  the  firm  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt  possesses  in  a  very  high  CHA?. 
degree  ;  and  no  artifice  can  discover  what  he  resolves  to  ^j.,^  ' 
conceal.  In  the  present  case  he- studied  the  charges  seps^  ^^97, 
rately,  and,  as  became  a  judge,  abstained  from  publishing 
his  opinion,  until  he  was  prepared  to  deliver  judgments 
Mr.  Hastings,  therefore,  saw  that  the  vote  of  the  prime 
minister  would  depend  entirely  on  the  view  which  be  took 
of  the  respective  charges  j  and  that  in  cases  comprehend- 
ing probable'  grounds  both  of  blame  and  jtistification,  it 
might  be  doubtful  what  his  sentence  might  be  on  some  of 
the  subsequent  accusations.  The  authority,  he  was  aware, 
of  so  highly  prized  talents  and  integrity  would  be  great 
with  those  who,  hesitating  between  contending  probabili- 
ties^ found  a  difficulty. themselves  in  forming  a  decisive 
opinion.  Much  m6re  anxiety  and  doubt  now,  therefore, 
displayed  themselves  in  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings,  than 
when  major  Scott,  in  the  exultation  of  anticipated  victory, 
had  so  eagerly  invited  Mr.   Burke  to  the  combat.     The  Wrftings 


press  teemed  with  defences  of  the  late  governor  general ; 
either  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  conviction  and  friend- 
ship, or  the  purchased  productions  of  literary  ability :  the 
former  were  more  disinterested  in  the  motive  ;  the  latter 
more  successful  in  the  execution.  Some  of  Mr.  Hastings's 
friends,  indeed,  very  injudiciously,  as  well  as  uncandidly, 
ascribed  bad  or  frivolous  motives  to  the  chief  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  house  who  voted  for  the  impeachment.  They 
asserted,  that  Mr.  Burke  was  actuated  by  resentment ; 
that  Messrs.  Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham,  Adam,  Anstruther, 
Grey,  sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  and  other  members  of  opposition, 
merely  wished  to  gratify  Burke,  and  to  attack  a  man 
whom  they  thought  favoured  by  the  court  and /some  of 
the  ministers  ;^  and  that  leading  men  of  administration 
were  moved  by  jealousy  of  Mr.  Hastings's  influence* 
Apprehending  those  advocates  to  be  convinced,,  that  the 
Ih^-^^^rson  whose  cause  they  so  w*armly  espoused  was  inno- 
cent, and  also  able  to  prove  his  innocence,  the  impartial 
reader  must  deem  them  extremely  imprudent,  and  indeed 
unwise  in  resting  his  defence   upon  extraneous  grounds. 


g  Sec  pamphlets  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hastings  ;&a98tm ;  also  periodical  werks, 
espcwally  a  newspaper  calM  the  WorW. 
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j^  HIBTOIt^  OF  THB 

CHAP.  This  imputation  was  uncandid^  because  it  assigned  unjusti* 
XXXVii.  g^y^  motives  without  proof,  or  even  fdausible  argument* 
^^g^  The  motive  ascribed  to  the  princifKd  accuser  was  virulent 
resentment,  because  a  friend  of  his  had  been  promoted  by 
Hastings ;  but  the  alleged  cause  is  not  adequate  to  the 
effect.  That  Mr.  Burke,  or  any  man,  would  undertake 
so  laborious  a  task,  which  required  such  minuteness  of 
investigation  concerning  intricate  details,  the  materials  of 
which  were  to  be  fetched  from  such  a  distance,  with  so 
great  and  powerful  a  body  inimical  to  an  inquiry,  merely 
because  his  friend  had  been  slighted,  is  hardly  within  the 
cpmpass  of  credibility  t  the  same  observations  will  ap|dy 
to  all  the  other  prosecutors,  as  far  as  they  ^erei^-coiicem*' 
ed.  As  to  the  jealousy  of  ministers,  where  can  we  find 
the  grounds  for  such  a  passion  in  the  relative  situation  of 
these  and  of  Mr.  Hastings  f  Fully  admitting  extraordi* 
nary  talents,  and  also  meritorious  conduct  in  the  political 
saviour  of  India,  can  a  reader  discover  any  official  situation 
which  he  was  likely  to  fill,  that  could  in  the  smallest  degree 
interfere  with  the  power  and^  influence  of  the  ministers  ijt 
question  i  But  the  hired  pleaders  for  .Mr.  Hastings,  beiug 
much  more  accustomed  to  reasoning,  defended  him  on 
stronger  grounds.  Instead  of  forming  hypotheses  concern* 
ing  the  motives  of  the  accusers^  they  adduced  arguments 
from  the  conduct  of  the  accused,  which,  in  detailed 
series,  principle  and  system,  they  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  and  illustrated  by  the  effects 
The  maio-  that  his  exertions  produced.  These  two  classes  of  de- 
liatioii  is  fenders  hadieach  considerable  success;  the  first  with  the 
She1m^^°  weak  and  undistinguishing  ;  the  second  with  men  of  dis- 
peach-.      cernment  and  abilities  :  and  the  majority  of  the  nation  was 

inimical  to  the  impeachment. 
Eloquence         SucH  was  the  State  of  the  public  opinion,  when  one 
gives  a       pdost  powerful  effort  of  eloquence  diffused  quite  different 
turn  to       sentiments   through   the   kingdom  ;    and  presented    Mr. 
Spulion.      Hastings  as  an  atrocious  criminal.     This  was  the  celebra- 
ted speech  on  the  charge  of  the  begums« 
British  elo-         A.N  Opinion  long   prevailed  among  literary  men,  that 
quenoe.      though  Britons  surpass  the  ancients  in  knowledge  and  phi- 
losophy ;  equal  them  in  epic,  and  excel  them  in  dramatic 
poetry ;  yet  they  are  inferior  in  .  eloquence.     Writers  of. 
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^aiMcendent  takats,.  distingduabed  taste,  and  profovQd  chap. 
erudition,  deem  this  notion  so  evident  as  not  to  require  ^^^y,.^ 
any  discussion :  they  ta^.e  the  fact  for  granted,  and  confine  u^j^ ' 
their  inquiries  to  the  cause/  Great  ingenuity  iat^mploy- 
ed  in  camparing  the  fields  of  ancient  and  modern  oratory, 
and  discovering  motives  that  led  to  much  more  powerful 
and  impressive  exertions  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
than  smy  that  influence  British  speakers :  hence  (say  Hume 
9fid  Biair).no  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  arises,  in  a  modern 
seaate.  A  careful  examiner  of  the  eloquence  which  adorns 
the  parliamentary  history  of  the  present  reign,  may  proba-  ' 
bly  doubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion  :  he  who  peruses  the 
orations, of  the  elder  or  younger  Pitt,  Burke,  or  Fox,  may 
hesitate  before  he  will  determide  that  they  are  surpassed 
by  either  Cicero  or  Demosthenes.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the 
supreme  excellencies  of  the  Roman  or  Grecian  orator, 
diat  they  are  most  nearly  equalled  by  British  senators. 
Like  Demosthenes,'  especially,  the  highest  of  our  orators 
are  much  less  emin^t  for  rhetorical  flourishes,  than  for 
clear  and  forcible  statement  of  important  facts  ;  combina- 
tion of  whatever  illustrates  the  question,  or  promotes  the 
s^^asure  proposed;  comprehensive  views  of  the  situation, 
iatentions,  and  interests  of  t^e  parties  concerned  ;  ener- 
Ifetic  reasoning  appropriated  to  the  point  at  issue ;  and 
application  of  fprcihle  motives  to  impel  hearers  to  the 
counsels  and  conduct  which  the  speaker  desires.  £lo* 
quence,  to  be  efficacious,  must  be  adapted  to  the  senti- 
ments and  knowledge  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  address- 
ed; the  sam.e  species  and  mode  would  not  suit  informed 
and  enlightened  gentlemen  of  the  British  house  of  com* 
mons,  and  the  populace  which  constituted  so  great  a  part 
of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  assemblies.  The  same  genius 
and  wisdom  which  enabled  and  directed  Demosthenes  to 
perform  such  intellectual  wonders,  empowered  and  guided 
him  to  adapt  his  oratory  to  the  feelings  and  capacity  of  his 
audience ;  the  acuteness  and  ingenuity  of  the  Athenian 
meetings  did  not  admit  of  much  tinsel,  instead  of  sterling 

r  See  Hum  e'»  Essay  on  Eloquence;  see  also  Blair's  Lectures,  lect.  xxvi. ;  * 

and  3fan  of  the  Moon,  by  iJr.  William  ThorapROn. 

8  Of  Krittsh  orators  Mr.  Fox  unquestionably  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  , 

to  the  Athenian  in  materials,  spirit,  and  expression ;  and  equals  him  m  force 
and  in  fire,  but  Is  less  a,tteoiUve  to  lumiuous  arraDgempot. 
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CHAP,  valtte ;  nevertbeloss,  they  were  in  mamy  respects  a  merk 
xxvvil.  iuqIj;  consequently,  there. was  sometimes  room  for  sul>- 
stituting  impression  for  conviction  ;  addressing  their  feel- 
ings instead  of  their  understandings ;  their  weakness* 
instead  of  their  strength.  Demosthenes,  in  order  to  carry 
the  most  beneficial  plans  into  execution,  was  often  obliged 
to  soothe  and  cajole  them ;  and  for  that  purpose  occasion^ 
ally  to  admit  into  his  discourses  ornaments,  whith  his  own 
austere,  strong,  and  chaste  judgment  would  have  induced 
him  to  reprobate*  British  eloquence  isratber  unlike  to 
ancient  in  some  of  the  subordinate  instruments^^  than  uner 
qual  in  the  combination  of  strong  reasoning,  vivid  image* 
ry,  and  pathetic  exhibition ;  which  passing  thr<;mgh  the 
bead  affects  the  heart,  and  influences  the  conduct:  the 
operation  and  result  of  oratory  are  no  less  vigorous  and 
effectual  in  Britain,  than  in  Rome  or  Athens*  These 
observations  though  somewhat  digressive,  will  not,  I  trust, 
be.  accounted  foreign  to  the  subject  of  our  narrative,  that 
now  comes  to  a  display  of  eloquence,  which  has,  perhaps, 
never  been  surpassed  in  ancient  or  modern  times* 

On  the  7th  of  February  Mr.  Sheridan  opened  the  third 
article  of  accusation  against  Mr.  Hastings;  which. w.as 
lus  conduct  towards  the  begums,^  or  dowager  pritM:esse8 


t  That,  in  point  of  fiction,  ancient  orators  f&v  sarpass  nrodern,  is  deeraed 
one  of  those  trilicai  observations,  which  it  would  ba  equally  sup«rfiuQus  to  illus- 
trate, as  absurd  to  controvert ;  a  common  inference  from  the  allowed  superio- 
rity of  action  is  greater  excellence  of  oratory  ;  and  the  noted  saying  of  the  Ito^ 
man  is  often  quoted  to  prove,  that  gesticulation  is  the  primary  constituent  of  elo- 
quence. One  of  the  wisest  men  that  has  written  on  that  or  any  other  subject, 
views  the  importance  of  aotion  in  a  different  light  "  It  is  (says  Ur.  Johnson)  a 
complaint  which  has  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  which  seems  to  have 
lately  become  more  frequent,  that  EtiffHah  oratory,  however  forclblt!  in  ai'gtN 
ment,  oy  elegant  in  expreasion,  is  deficient  and.inefhcacious,  because  our  speakr 
ers  want  the  grace  and  energy  of  action.  Among  the  numerous  projectoi-s -who 
are  desirous  to  refine  our  manners, -and  improve  our  faculties*  some  i<i*e  wjUiiig 
to  su()ply  the  deficiency  of  our  speakers :  we  have  had  more  than  one  exhortation 
to  study  the  neglected  art  of  moving  the  passions  ;  and  have  been  encouraged  to 
believe,  that  our  tongues,  however  feeble  in  themselves,  may,  by  the  help  ofoiu' 
Jiands  and  le^s,  obtain  an  incontrovertible  dominion  over  the  most  stubborn 
andienee,  animate  the  insensible,  engage  the  careless,  force  teiars  from  the  ob- 
durate, and  money  from  the  avaricious.  i\\  by  slight  of  hand,  or  nimbleness  of 
foot,  all  these  wonders  can  be  performed,  he  that  Aall  neglect  to  attain  the  free 
use  of  his  limbs,  may  be  justly  censui*ed  a^  criminally  lazy  :  but  ye  ape  afrai4 
that  no  specimen  of  such  efiucts  will  easily  be  shown.  If  we  could. once  find  a 
spesiLer  in' Chanffe-JlUt*i/f  r.-iisingthe  |»riee  of  stocks  by  the  po-w^r  of  persuaute 
gestures,  we  should  very  zealously  recommend  the  study  of  Kis  art ;  but  having 
iiever  seen  any  action  by  which  language  was  much  assisted,  we  have  beeu 
hitherto  inclined  to  doubt  whether  our  eountrymen  are  not.  blameid  tooliastiiy 
for  their  calm  and  motionless  utterance."    Idler,  No.  00. 

II  y^  vol.  ji.  of  this  ^story,  ehap.  xsix. 
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of  Oude.    The  inti:odaction  attacked  a  ^;round  of  defence     chap. 
chosen,  by  many  advocates  of.  Mr.  Hastings,  that  the  sue-    ^^^ Vil. 
cessful  .rescdt  of  his  administration,  amoanted  to  a.  suifi-      ^^^ 
cient  justification  of  his  conduct :  this  principle  the  speaker  Speech  of 
repi^obated,  as  contrary  to  every  rule  of  natural  and  chris-  ^an  oiv  the 
tian  morals,  which  both  taught,  in  the  most  unequivocal  5?"^?!^*°^ 
ianguage,  that  wicked  means,  were  not  to  be  employed  tor  ingsto- 
*the    purpose   of   accomplishing    desirable   ends ;  it  was,  be^gu^I 
mojretxv^r,  a  new  and  base  sophism  in  the  maxims  of  judi^ 
cial  inquiry,  that   crijnes  might  be  compounded,  and  that 
fortunate  events  were  a  full  and  complete   set-oiF  against- 
oppression,  corruption,   breach  of  faith^  peculation,   and 
treachery.     The  conduct  of  the  house  of  commons,  during 
the  preceding  year,  was  guided  by  the  soundest  principles 
of  jurisprudence ;  they  had  asserted,  that  there  were  acts 
Qf  moral  turpitude,  which   no   political   necessity  could 
warrant ;   and  proved  to  the  world,  that,  however  degene-x 
mte.  an  example  some  of  the  British  subjects  had  exhibit- 
ed in  India,  the  people  of  £ngland,  collectively,  speaking 
and  acting  by  their  representatives,  felt,  as  men  should  feel 
on  $uch~  an  occasion  :  they  had  demonstrated  themselves 
superior  to  the  presumptuous  pretensions  that  were  advan- 
ced in  favour  of  this  pillar  of  India,  this  corner  stone  of 
pur  strength  in  the  East,  this  talisman  of  the  British  terri* 
tories  in-  Asia,  whose  character  was  said  to  be  above  cen- 
sure, and   whose  conduct  was  -  not   within  the  reach  of 
9Us.ptGion«      After  this  conciliatory  exordium,  the   orator 
proceeded  to  rouse  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  by  a  con^ 
cise  but  stfiking  outline  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
the  subject,  which  he  was  about  to  submit   to  their  con* 
^ideratibn*     The  present  charge  he  stated  to  be  replete 
with  criminality  of  the  blackest  die,  tyranny  the  most  vile 
and  premeditated,  corruption  the  most  open  and  shame-* 
less,  oppression  the  .most  severe  and  grinding,  and  cruelty 
the  most,  bard  and  unparalleled.      He  professed  to  God, 
that  he  felt  in  his  own  bosom  the  strongest  personal  con- 
viction On  the  present  subject.     It  was  upon  that  convic- 
tion that  he  believed  the  conduct  of   Mr.  Hastings,  in 
regard  to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  and  to  the  begums,  com- 
prehend[ed  in  it  evefy  species  of  human  offence.      He  had 
proved  himself  giailty  of  rapacity,   at  once  violent  and 
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CUAP.  insatiable ;  of  treachery,  cool  and  ppemeditated ;  of  of^fes^ 
y^^'.yr^^  sion,  useless  and  unprovoked;  of  breach  of  faith,  unwaK* 
17(7,  ranted  and  base ;  of  cruelty  unnsaiily  and  unmerciful ! 
These  were  the  crimes  of  which  his  soul  and  conscieime 
arraigned  Mr.  Hastings,  and  which  he  trusted  he  sbonld 
demonstrate  to  the  sausfactioo  of  every  hearer.  He  was 
fax  from  meaning  to  rest  the  charges  upon  assertion,  or 
upon  the  warm  expressiobs  \v4iich  the  impulse  of  wounded 
feelings  might  produce :  he  would  establish  every  pirt-of 
the  accusation  by  the  most  unanswerable  proof,  and  the 
most  i^nquestionable  evidence.  He  would  support  every 
fact  by  a  testimony,  which  few  would  venture  to  contra* 
diet,  that  of  Mr.  Hastings  himself.  As  there- ^weite  per* 
sons  ready  to  stand  up  advocates  for  the  late  governor 
general,  he  challenged  these  to  watch  every  particle  of  the 
accusations  which  he  should  advance  :  he  desired  credit 
for  no  fact  which  he  did  not  prove  beyond  the  possibitiiy 
of  refutation. 

Mr.  Hastings  had  endeavoiued  to  establish,  that  the 
treasures  of  the  begums  were  not  private  property,  -but 
•  belonged  to  the  nabob ;  that  the  real  pr<^rictor  had  a 
right  to  reclaim  his  own  property,  whenever  he  chosen 
and  actually  had  resumed  it  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating 
his  debts  to  the  East  India  company.  To  controvert  this 
assertion  he  quoted  the  mahommedan  law,  and  decisions 
upon  that  law  concerning  this  very  case ;  the  amount  was, 
that  women,  on  the  death  of  their  husbands,  are  entitled 
only  to  the  property  within  the  zenana  or  harem  where 
they  lived.  This  opinion  had  been  fully  admitted  by  the 
council  of  Calcutta;  the  begums  retained  only  the  trea* 
sures  which  were  within  the  harems,  and  relinquished 
every  other  property  to  the  reigning  prince.  The  British 
government  of  India  at  the  time  admitted,  and  even  gua- 
ranteed die  tenure  by  which  the  begums  held  ^this  residue 
of  effects ;  that  property,  therefore,  was  their  own,  and 
not  the  nabob's;  it  might  be  plundered,  but  could  jioC  be 
justly  reclaimed.  Mr.  Hustings,  iii  mitigation  of  his 
own  severities,  mistated  the  principles .  of  mahommedan 
law,  as  if  he  meant  to  insinuate,  that  there  was  something 
in  the  eastern  codes  which  rendered  it  impious  tn-a  son 
not  to  plunder   his  mother.     From  these  arguments,  to 
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esuMiih-lihat  the  property  was  the  right  of  the  begums,  CHAP, 
and 'Consequently  the  seizure*  a  violation  of  rights,  the  •^-^-^^"• 
orator'proceeded  to  the  reasons  which  had  been  adduced 
fer  appropriating  the  treasures  of  the  princesses :  here, 
be 'rested  his  inference  on  tKe  report  of  the  governor 
general,  himsell.  ^^he  begums  had  at  all  times  give^ 
disturbance  to  the  nabob;  they  had  long  manifested  a 
spirit'  hostile  to  his  and  to  the  English  government; 
i^y Jmd  excited  the  zemindars  to  revolt;  and  they  were 
accessary  to  the  insurrection  at  Benares.  Each  of  these 
allegations  was  sufficiently  disproved  by  Mr.  Hastings 
himself;  who  made  it  appear,  that^n  the  contrary  they 
had  partieularly  distinguished  themselves  by  their  friend* 
ship  with  the  English,  and  by  the  various  good  offices 
n^bich  they  rendered  to  the  government.  Mr.  Hastings 
left  Calcutta  in  1781,  and  proceeded  to  Lucknow,  as  he 
said  himself,  with  two  great  objects  in  his  mind,  Benares 
and  Oude.  What  was  the  nature  of  these  boasted  re- 
sources f  They  resembled  the  equitable  alternative  of  a 
highwayman,  who,  in  g6ing  forth  i{i  the  evening,  was 
held  in  suspense  which  of  his  resources  to  prefer.  Bag- 
shot  or  Hounslow.  In  such  a  state  of  generous  irreso- 
lution did  Mr.  Hastings  proceed  to  Benares  and  Oude  i 
at  Benares  he  failed  in  his  pecuniary  object ;  theu  and  not 
till  then^  not  on  account  of  any  ancient  enmities  shown 
by  the  begums;  not  in  resentment  for  any  pld  disturb- 
ances ;  but  because  he  had  failed  in  one  place,  and  had 
but  two  in  prospect,  did  he  conceive  the  base  expedient 
of  plundering  these  aged  women.  To  carry  his  scheme 
into  execution,  Mr.  Hastings,  said  his  eloquent  accuser, 
fi>rmed  the  atrocious  design  of  instigating  a  son  against 
his  mother,  of  sacrificing  feniale  dignity  and  distress  to 
parricide  and  plunder.  At  Chunar  was  that  infamous 
treaty  concefted ;  in  which,  among  other  articles,  Mr. 
Hastings  had  stipulated  with  one  whom  he  called  an  in- 
dependent prince,  that,  as  great  distress  had  arisen  to  the 
nabob's  government'  from  the  military  power  and  domi- 
nion assunied  by^  the*  dowager  princesses  he  be  permitted 
to  reassume  such  of  their  lands  as  he  may  deem  to  be 
necessary.  -  From  the  plan,  the  accuser  proceeded  to  the 
execution ;    no   sooner   was    this   foundation   of  inquiry 
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CHAP,  established,  in  violation  of  the  pledg^fftith  and  sdemn 
XXXVII  guarantee  of  the  British  govcmdient:  no  sooner  had 
Mr.  Hastings  determined  to  invade  the  substance  of 
equity,  than  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  judicial 
forms;  and  accordingly  despatched  a  messenger  for  the 
chief  justice  of  India,  to  assist  him  in  perpetrating  the 
violations  he  had  projected.  Sir  FJijah  Impcy  being 
arrived,  Mr.  Hastings,  with  much  art,  proposed  a  ques- 
tion of  opinion,  involving  an  unsubstantiated  fact,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  surreptitious  approbation  of'  the  measure  he 
had  predetermined  to  adopt;— the  begums  being  in  ac- 
tual rebellion,  might  not  the  nabob  confiscate  their  pro- 
perty ?  "  Most  undoubtedly  T'  was  the  teady  answer  of 
the  friendly  judge.  Not  a  syllable  of  inquiry  intervened, 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  imputed  revolt;"  not  a  nioment^s 
pause  as  to  the  ill  purposes,  to*  which  the  decision  of  a 
chief  justice  might  be  perverted.  It  was  not  the- office  of 
a  friend  to  mix  the  grave  caution  and  cold  circumspection 
of  a  judge,  with  an  opinion  taken  in  such  circumstances ; 
and  sir  Elijah  had,  previously  declared,  that  he  gave  his 
advice,  not  as  a  judge,  but  as  a  friend;  a  character  which 
he  equally  preferred  in  the  strange  office  that  he  under- 
took, of  collecting  justificatory  affidavits  on  the  subject 
of  Benares.  It  is  (said  the  orator)  curious  to  reflect  on 
the  whole  of  sir  Elijah's  circuit  at  that  perilous  time  :  he 
stated  his  desire  of  relaxing  from  the  fatigues  of  office, 
and  unbending  his  mind  in  a  party  of  health  and  plea- 
sure; yet,  wisely  apprehending,  that  too  sudden  relaxa- 
tion might  defeat  his  object,  he  contrived  to  mix  sottie 
concerns  of  business  with  his  amusements.  In  his  Itttle 
airing  of  nine  hundred  miles,  great  part  of  which  he 
travelled  post,  escorted  by  an  army,  he  selected  those 
very  situations  where  insurrection  subsisted,  ^nd  rebellion 
was  threatened;  and  had  not  only  delivered  his  deep  and 
curious  researches  into  the  laws  of  nations  and  treaties, 
in  the  capacity  of  the  oriental'  Grotius,  whom  Mr.  Hast- 
ings was  to  study,  but  also  appeared  in  the  humbler  and 
more  practical  situation  of  a  collector  of  ex  parte  evi- 
dence:  in  the  former  quality  his  opinion  was  the  prema- 
ture sanction  for  plundering  the  begums ;  in  the  latter 
character  he  became  the  posthumous  supporter  of  the  ex- 


polniim  a^id-^ai^  of  ^  r^jaU  Chcyt  Sing.     Acting  on  chap. 
9^  wsk^XQ^ed  ffiipt,  on  a  positiQn  as  ideal  4a  a  </a^(/7n  of  the  ,^^^^^ 
duke  of  Rif^bipoud,  he  tiid  not  hesitate^  in  tht;  fir&t  in-      ,797 
sUlpc^e^  to  lend  his  autltority  to  an  unUmil&d  persecution; 
in  tH$  latter,  hfi.did  not  disdsjjn  tp  scud  ^Uput^Jndia^  like 
9|i  itiJEieranl  informer,  widi  a  pedlar's    pacl^  of  {garbled 
•rideijifie  $y:^d  surreptitious  al^davits.     With  a  generous 
9bUvion  of.  duty  and  hQpQur>  with  a  proud  senpe  of  havr 
iilg^mtbarizeid.  all  feature  r^pficijty,  and  sanctioned  all  past 
fippressian,  tht&  friendly  Xudge  proc^e^ed  on, his  circuit,  of 
jheallb  and  ease.:  wik^h  the  governor  general  issued  his  ort 
dets  to  plunder  the  be|;ums  of  their  treasure,  ^ir  Elijah 
pursuied;))is  prpgr^$s,  and  explore;d  a  country,  that  pre^ 
rented,  a  ^p^akinp;  picture  of  hunger  and  nakedn^ss^  in  ^ 

4Ueat  of  object^  b^t  suited  to  his  feelings;  in  anxious 
•earch  of  comities  most  akin  to  his  invalid  imagination: 
thus,  at  the  sanie  momant  that  the  sword  of  government 
was  turned  to  aa  assassin's  dagger,  the  pure  ermine  of 
justi«;e  was  stained  ai^nnUed  with  the  basest  contamipai- 
tion.  Snch  were  the  circumstances,  under  which  Mr. 
Hastings  com^pleted  th^  treaty  of  Chunar ;  a  treaty  which 
may  challenge  all  the  treaties  that  ever  existed,  for  conr 
twining  in  the  smallest  qompass  th&  most  extensive  trea* 
pheryp  An  apology  adduced  by  Mr.  Hastings  for  his 
conduct  is,  that  the  begnms  resisted  the  resumption  of 
the  jaghires :  th^  %mo\int  of  this  charge  ;is,  that  these 
poor  old  women  s^ttempted  to  prevent  robbery.  Could 
any  thing  be  mpr^  absurd,  than  to  accuse  persons  of  en- 
deavouring to  preserve  their  property  from  plunder?  But  • 
the  fact  is,  they  made  np  resistance ;  they  well  knew  that 
their  feeble  efforts  cpuld  not  restrain  the  force  of  the  plun- 
derer: but,  Mr.  Hastings  firther  added,  the  begums 
complained  that  they*had  suffered  injustice.  "  God  of 
*'  Heaven !  had  they  not  a  right  to  complain  ?  After  the 
*'  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty,  plundered  of  their  property, 
"  and  on  the  eve  of  the  last  extremity  of  misery,  were 
"they  to  be  deprived  of  the  ultimate  resource  of  iropo- 
"  tent  wretchedness,  lamentation  and  regret  ?  Was  it  a 
"  crime  that  they  should  crowd  together  in  fluttering  tre- 
**  pidation,  like  a  flock  of  helpless  birds,  on  seeing  the 
"  felon  kite,  who,  having  darted  at  one  devoted  victim 
Vol.  III.  R 
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CHAP.     ^^  and  missed  his  aim,  singled  ottt- a  ^ew  obfBct^  a«d  wad 

XXXVII.  u  springing  on  his  prey  With  tedonbled  "vigour  in  his  wing, 

1787      "  ^^^  keener  vengeance  in  his  eye  ?**  After- the  eloqueisee 

'   of  Sheridan  had  exhibited  such  a  view,  of  the  acts  of  the 

accused,  ho  proceeded  to  his  general  character.     "  I^hae 

**  (he  said)  been  advanced  by  admirers  of  Mr>  Hastit^gs^ 

^^  who  are  not  so  implicit  as  to  give  unqualified  .a^l^ttse 

"  to  his   crimes,  that  they^found   an  apology  for  their 

**  atrocity  in  the  greatness  of  his  mmd.     To  eetimatetht 

^^  solidity  of  such  a  defence,  it  ifs  sufficient  to  consider 

^^  wherein  this  prepossessing   distinction,  this  oaptivatiag 

**  charadtciistic  cohsists  :  is  it  ntt  solely  to  <  be  tracked  in 

**  great  actions  directed  to  great  ends?  In  theiiQ ^nly  arc 

^  **  we  to  search  for  true  magnanimity;  to  them  only  tsm 

-  *'  we  affix  the  splendor  and  the  honours  of  true  greateess* 

**  There  is,  indeed, '  another   species  of  greatness,  which 

*'  displays  itself  in  boldly  conceiving  a  had  measure,  and 

*  *'  undauntedly  pursuing  it  to  its  accomplishment*     Had 

"  Mr.  Hastings  the   merit  of  exhibiting  either  of  these? 

"  There  was  nothing  great,  nothing  magnanimous,  no- 

"  thing  open,  nothing  direct,  in  his  measures  or  his  mind: 

*'  on  the  contrary,  he   pursued  the  worst  objects  by  the 

worst  means ;  his  course  was  an  eternal  deviation  from 

rectitude:  at  one  time  he  tyrannized  over  riie  will, and 

J      at  another  time  deluded  the  understanding ;  he  was  by 

^^  turns  a  Dionysius  and   a  Scapin ;  as  well    might  the 

*'  writhing  obliquity  of  the  serpent  be  compared  to  the 

*'  direct  path  of  the  arrow,  as  the  duplicity  of  Mr.  H^st- 

*        *  ings's   ambition   to   the   simple    steadiness    of  genuine 

"  magnanimity ;  in   his  mind  all  was  shuffling,   ambtgu- 

**  ous,  dark,  insidious,  arid  little ;  nothing  simple,  nothing 

unmixed ;  all  affected   plainness  and  actual   dissimula- 

*'  tion  :  he  Was  an  heterogeneous  *  mass  of  contradictory 

*^  qualities,  with  nothing  great  but  his  crimes,  and  those 

contrasted  by  the  littleness  of  his  motives ;  which  at  once 

**  denoted  his  profligacy  and   his  meanness,  and  marked 

*'  him  for  a  traitor  and  a  juggler:  in  his  very  style  of 

"  writing  there  was  the  same  mixt«,ure  of  vicious*  contra- 

"  rieties;  the  mo^t  groveling  ideas  he  conveyed  in  the 

"  most   inflated  language ;  giving   mook  consequence  to 

lew  cavils,  and  uttering  quibbles  in  heroics ;  ^o  that  his 
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^^  coia|»otelioiis  jdJB^u^  the  taste  of  the  understanding)  aft    (MAP. 
*'  vmch  a$  kis  actioos  esscite  the  abhorrence  of  the  soul.  The  ,^^v-^ 
**  same  character  pervaded  every  department  of  his  go-       u^j^ 

vernn^nt;  alijce  in  the  military  and  the  political  line,  ive  « 

*',  may  observe  auctioneering  ambassadors,  and  trading 
^'  generals;:  we  saw  .a  reyoluiion  brought  about  by  an  affi- 
^'  d^vit ;  an  army  employed  in  executing  an  arrest ;  a  town 
*'  besieged  on  a  note^f  hajad;  and  a  prince  dethroned  for 
*^the  balance;,  of  an  account.  Thus  a  government  was 
*'  exhibited,  uniting  the  -mock  majesty  of  a  bloody  sceptre, 
i^  and  the  little  traf&c  of  a  merchant's  counting  house  «- 
^^  wielding  a  truncheon  with  one  hand,  and  pickii^g  a 
*'  pocket  ;;^ith  the  other*''  ^  This  ^nergetic^  graixd,  and 
splendid  display  of  ^eloquence  was.^k>sed  by  tlie /oljowing  ^ 

peioratipn*  .  ^^  Fac^ons  exist  in  this  bouse,  and  there  ia 
'^^  scarcj&ly.  a  subject  on  which  we  are  ^ot  broken  and  di- 
^^  yided  into  sects;  h^its,  connexions,  parties,  all  lead  to 
^^  diversity  of  <  opinion ;  but  when  inhumanity  presents 
^^  its^ , to  oi|r  observation,  it  finds  no  division  in  the  re*- 
'^^  presentatives.of  the  British  people ;  we  attack  it  as  our 
^^  Gomofton  eniemy ;  and  conceiving  that  the  character  of 
^'  the  country  is  involved,  in  our  zeal  for  the  destruction 
^'  of  cruelty,,  we  quit  not  our  undertaking  till  it  be  cona- 
*'.pletely  ovejrthrown.  It  is  not  to  allowed  to  this  as- 
^^  sembly  to  behold  the  objects  of  our  compassion  and  bene- 
^*'  volence  in .  the  present  extensive  inquiry ;  we  cannot 
^^  contemplate  the  workings  of  their  hearts,  the  quivering 
^'  lips,  the  trickling  tears,  the  loud  yet  trcmalous  joys  of 
*'  the  millions,  whoia  our  vote  of  this  night  will  foK  ^ver 
'^  save  from  the  cruelty  of  corrupted  power :  but,  though 
'*  we  cannot  directly  see  the  effect,  is  not  the  true  enjoy- 
^^  ment  of  our  benevolence  increased,  by  its  being  confer- 
*^  red  unseen?  Will  iiot  the  omnipotence  of  Britain  be 
^'  demonstr^ed  to  the  v^onder  of  nations,  by  stretching 
^^  its  mighty  arm  across  the  deep,  and  saving  by  its  fiat 
^*  distant  millions  from  destruction?  And  will  the  bless- 
*'  ings  of  the  people  dissipate  in  the  empty  air  ?  No.  If 
*'  I  may  dare  use  the  figure,  they  will  constitute  heaven  itself 
**  their  proxy,*  to  receive  for  them  the  blessings  of  their 
^^  pious  thanksgiving,  and  the  prayers  their  gratitude  wiH 
^dictate!" 


ii^ 


His'Pbtit  c# 


1787. 


CHAP.  Such  is  the  outline  ftnd  chief  substance  of  thiti  cek- 

^^1^^.^  brated  speech,  whose  delivery  occupied  the  extrabrdinioy 
length  of  five  hours  and  a  half;  during  which  it»  excellence 
was  uniform  in  vivid,  animated,  and  feryid  descriptiiMi  of 
conduct,  that  excited  the  various  emotions  of  the  h^Mm 
heartf  for  the  alleged  sufferers,  and  against  the  ^eged 
tyrant :  filled  the  hearers  with  contempt  and  scorn  iigaiilst 
elchibited  meanness,  detestatifon  of  represented  atrocity^ 
tod  called  th«ir  vengeance  upon  powerful  guih  overtrhelm- 
ing  helpless  innocencfe."  Never  was  Mr.  Sheridan  sur- 
passed by  any  orator  in  brilliant  and  irresistible  eloquence} 
tior  has  he  often  been  equalled  in  ingenuity  and  acciteness 
6f  deduction  from  the  premises  which  he  assiitaed.  U 
ihe  governor  general  had  acted  in  the  mode,  and  fromtM 
motives  represented  with  so  impressive  effect  by  Mh 
SherWan,  he  ivouM  have  certainly  deserved  to  have  been 
hinked  among  all  the  Caligulas,    Neros^  and  Caifvicalkis^ 

.  that  had  ever  scourged  humanity  by  lawless  potrer ;  UritK 
all  the  Jonathan  Wilds  and  Scaprhs,  that  by  fraud  and 
imposture  supplied  the  want  of  force  to  perpetrate  viHany. 

,  The  speech  so  manifestly  astonished  the  house,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  proposed  to  adjourn  their  meeting  without  coming  to 
h  deliberation  until  they  should  be  sufficiently  recov€^e<l 
to  di^inguish  the  blaze  of  eloquence  from  the  light  4>( 
truth :  throughout  the  country  the  impression  was  lltde 
tess  powerful ;  and  great  numbers  eonceived  Hastings  as 
^ilty  as  he  tras  represented  by  transcendent  gcfirias.  To 
the  commons  ^here  appeared  so  probaUe  grcAinds  of  ac^Ch- 
sation,  a^  to  produce  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
Ifive  to  sixty-eight,  for  impeaching  Mr.  Hastings  upon 
the  third  charge  :  several  other  inferior  charges  were  votei 
to  contain  grounds  of  impeachinent.  On  the  2d  of  A'pnl 
various  other  accusa:tions  Were  exaibined,  and  the  impeach- 


lU  effeetf 
on  the 
house  of 
oomrooDS 
Aod  the 
public 


.<  The  late  Mi*.  liOgan,  well  known  for  hit  literary  effbrts,  and  puthor  of  a 
nost  masterly  defence  of  Mr.  Hastings,  went  that  day  "to  the  house  of  commoni, 
prepdssessed'fdr  the  accosed  and  against  his  aceoser.'  At  the  expintion  of'  (he 
first  hour  he  said  to  a  friend,  '*  All  this  is  «ii  cinmatnry  assertion  without  proof  ^' 
when  the  second  was  finished;  "  This  is  a  most  wonderful  oration  :"  at  the  close 
of  the  third;  '^JWr.  liastiirgs  has  acted  \(Ty  unjusitiii^bly :"  thelburdi;  ''Mr. 
Hastings  is  a  most  atrocious  criminal :"  and  at  last ;  "  Of  all  monsters  of  initj^ui^ 
the  most  enormous  is  Warren  liastings !".  'I'his  1  was  told  by  Mr.  fitter  Stewart 
poqwietor  of  the  Oravlc,  who  was  preaent 
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ivettt  in»  lEit  teagth  f  bted ;  when  the  form  iki  wtnth  that    CHAP, 
inquest  aheiild  be  carried  oo^  became  a  subject  of  coQfti- 


deration*  Mr.  Fox  propo$^,  that  there  should  be  a  gene*  i^^^ 
mi  charge  of  impeachmenty  audd  that  tfa%  hoose,  on  ac^ 
^uainting  the  lords  with  their  intention,  should  inforaa 
diem  that  they  were  preparing  articles  which  they  would 
present  with  all  convenient  dc;6[^tch ;  reservii^  to  them* 
•elves,  the  coBstitntioaal  rights  of  sopfilyiog  more  headst 
after  they  liad  gone  tlirough  the  whole.  Mr«  Pitt  proposed 
they  «ibould  separate  and  analyze  the  chargesi,  since  tH^ 
iwcusatton  consisted  of  a  diffuse  and  complicated  mass ; 
of  many  allegations  which  had  not  been  subsmotiated,  and 
tof  many  %cts  whi^h  could  not  be  conaidemd  ^  criminal ; 
that  thus  eaeh  part  should  be  triced  1^  its  dkttnct  and 
individual  merits.  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr«  Sheridan  coin^ 
cidcd  with  the  minister ;  and  hts  jrian  was  adopted.  Mn 
iiastings  now  made,  through  major  Scott,  an  application 
to  the>  hiouse,  that  if  ijiey  resolved  there  was  Krouod  foir 
impeachmenii  they  would  vote  that  he  should  be  brought 
to  trial :  he  trusted  that  the  house  of  commons  woidd  not 
suffer  his  bame  to  be  branded  upon  their  records,  without 
lallowing  him  at  the  same  time  the  only  legal  means  of 
-effacing  the  stigma. 

A  coxMiTTftE  was  formed  to  prepare,  articles  of 
imf>eachinent  against  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  and  empow- 
'^'ed  to>send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records.  The  cotn^ 
ansttee  oopsisted  of  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  Mn  Shertdai^^ 
JMr.  Pelhaim,  sir  James  Erskine,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  St. 
John,  Mn  f  rancis,  sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  sir  Grey  Cooper, 
Mr.  Fredeiric  Mafitague,  Mr.  Wellbore  Ellis,  general 
Surgoyne,  colonel  North,  Mr#  Taylor,  Mr.  Grey,  Mn  An- 
fltruther,  Mr.  Adam,  Mr.  DucUey  Long,  and  lord  Maidand. 

Ok  the  20th  of  May,  Mr.  Edmund  Burke  went  in  the  jh^ 
name  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  of  all  the  commons  of  «<>«»»  >m- 

peacli 

Great  Britain,  to  the   bar  of  the   house  of  lords,    and  Warren 
impeached  Mr.  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and  misdcmean-  ^'^"f*,^^ . 
ots  ;  and  acquainted  the  lords,  that  the  commons  would,  the  house 
with^  convenient  speed,  exhibit  articles  against  him,  and 
snake  good  the  same.    The  articles  were  eight  in  number : 
the  charge  of  Cheyt  Sing,  the  begums,   charges  of  Far- 
ruckahad,  the  contracts,  Fizulla  Khan,  the  presents,  the 
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CHAP,    revenues,  and  misdemeanors  ia  Oude.    j^t  the  instance  of 
^^]^  Mr.  Burke^  Mr.  Hastings  was  taken  irito  custody  by  the 
1787.     sergeant  at  arms;  and  being  immediately  coi^diicted to tne 
bar  of  the  hous^of  lords^  was  delivered  to  the  gentleman 
usher  of  the  black  rod.     Upon  the  motion  of  the  lord 
chancellor  he  was  admitted  to  bail,  himself  in  SO^OOOLaod 
two  sureties,  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Suipner,  in  10,000^ 
each,  and  was  ordered  to  deliver  4n  an  answer  to  the 
articles  of  impeachment  in  one  month  from  that  time,  or 
upon  the  second  day  of  the  next  session  of  parliament.^ 
Snppliea.  Qn    the   20th   of  April    the    financial   accounts   and 

arrangements  of  the  year  were  brought  forward.     The 
minister  opened  the  subject,  by  testifying  the  high  satis- 
faction that  he  felt,  an^  which  he  doubted  not  the  house 
would  share,  when  he  laid  before  them  such  an  accountt)f . 
our  finances,  as  would  ju^fy  his  former  statements,  rea- 
n*^^2i'*  f  ®o^*'^S*^  ^^^  predictions-     The  public  services  were  to  be 
Uie  finan-    provided  for  without  additional  imposts,  although  a  very 
^*'  bad  season  in  the  West  Indies  had  caused  a  defalcation  in 

'-  the  customs  to  the  amount  of  350,0001. 
Mr.  Dun-  ^^  ^^  "^^^  ^^  May,  Mr.  Dundas,  as  president  of  the 

<das  brings  board  of  contTol,  broueht  forward  the  financial  state  of 

forward 

the  finan.    British  India.    He  conceived  it  (he  said)  highly  improper 

BritSi^ln-  ^^^  ^"^  P^*"^  ^^  '^^  empire  should  be  in  the  receipt  of  ^ 
SiB.  revenue  of  five  millions,  and  maintain  an  army  of  seventy 

or  ^eighty  thousand  men,  without  its  being  known  to  the 
house  of  commons  how  that  revenue  was  disbursed,  and 
why  such  an  establishment  was  supported.  The  debt  in 
India  amounted  to  nine  millions,  the  revenue  of  the'  last 
year  afforded  a  surplus  of  l,80Q,OOOl.,  and  the  company 
would  be  able  to  discharge  their  debt  in  this  country  la 
the  year  1790.  Having  clearly  and  concisely  slated  these 
facts  and  opinions,  Mr.  Dundas  moved  resolutions  respect- 
ing the  revenues  of  India ;  these  were  carried  without  a 
division.  * 

On  the  30th  of  May  his  majesty  prorogued  parliament 
with  a' speech,  expressing  his  entire  approbation  of  the 
zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  the  houses  applied  them- 
selves to  -the  important   objects-  recommended    to  their 

y  See  Annual  Register  for  1787 ;  Britiahand  foreign  history,  p.  Uf^ 
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attention  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  and  return-    chap. 
ing  his  majesty's  particular  thanks  for  the  proofs  which  '  ^^^"• 
they  had  given  of  affection  for  his  person,    family,  and      j^g^ 
government.     Satisfied  as    he  was  with   the   assurances  Promiaiog 

ftSDCCt  of 

which  he  received  of  the  continuance,  among  foreign  powers,  afl&s. 
of  general  tranquillity,  he  greatly  regretted  the  internal 
dissensions  among  the  states  of  the  united  provinces.  He 
rejoiced  at  the  progress  made  in  *the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt;  and  at  the  measures  adopted  by  parliament 
for  carryitig  into  effect  thfe  comndercial  treaty  with  France, 
and  for  simplifying  the  revenue ;  he  trusted  the  same 
patriotic  dispositions  would  be  exerted  in  th'eir  several 
cooties,  in  promoting  industry  and  good  order;  the 
surest  sources  of  private  and  public*  prosperity. 
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Affairs  of  Holland. — Ruinous  effeeis  of  the  war  with  BrU 
tain.'-^omplaints  h^ainst  the  stadt holder i^t-Charge  con- 
eerninff  the  inaction  of '  tht  fleets  •"'Objects  of  the  arts* 
tocratic  parti/  at  the  end  of  the  w^r.-^They  put  artn$ 
into  the  hands  of  the  multitude. — Effects  of  this  «eo- 
sure.^-^Begtnmng  of  a  democratic  party. — jB^  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  parties  agree  in  hosti^t^  If 
the  house  of  Orangc^'^Advantages  which  they  possesi' 
ed  over  the  stadtholderian  party. — They  are  supported 
by  the  moneyed  men — and  sectaries.^^ircumstances  fa* 
vourable  to  the  prince. — He  is  commander  of  the  army 
and  feet. — Civil  power  and  authority. — He  is  governor 
general  of  the  East  and  West  India  companies. — His  he- 
reditary  possessions. -Several  provinces  favourable  to 
his  cause.^^^Friendship  and  afinity  with  Prussia.*-^Ad- 
verse  faction  trusts  to  the  protection  of  France. ^^They 
deprive  the  prince  of  the  command  of  the  Haguc-^Tht 
Orange  family  leave  the  Hague  -^^Tempef^e  remoH* 
strances  of  Prussia — disregarded  by  the  faction^ — wAf 
absolve  the  troops^ from  their  oath  of  fdehty.^^ Meeting 
of  the  states  of  Holland  and  West  Friezeland^— ^violence 
'  of'-^Remonstrance  of  the  prince. — Frederic  William 
sends  his  prime  minister  as  ambassador  to  the  states  of 
Holland.'^^Firm  memorial  of — Conduct  of  France — 
encourages  the  faction. — Rebellion  commences  at  Hat- 
tern. — The  insurgents  are  defeated.^^onciliatory  inters 
position  of  Prussia^^'^nd  of  Britain-^unavailing^^-^ 
Joint  mediation  of  Prussia  and  France. — Different 
views  of  these  powers. — Alarming  power  of  the  demo- 
cratic party — is  exerted  in  levelling  innovation-defeated 

'  in  an  attempt  to  suspend  the  office  of  stadtholder.^— 
They  try  a  new  fabrication  of  votes. — The  armed  burg- 
hers are  employed  as  instruments  of  revolutton. — Fury 
of  a  revolutionary  mob. — The  states  general  auoiv  them- 
selves  supporters  of  the  constitution. — Disorders  at  Am- 
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sterdam.^^The  army  continues  attached  to  the  prince.^^ 
The  faction  becomes  desperate.^-^Arrest  of  the  princess 
on  her  way  to  the  Hague^-^-^he  is  compelled  to  return*"-^ 
On  this  insult  the  king"  of  Prussia  changes  his  tone.^-^ 
He  demands  satisfaction  of  the  states  of  Holland-^^which 
is  not  granted.-^He  determines  on  force.^-^The  revolu^ 
tio/^stsrely  on  ^France^'^-^The  duke  of  Brunswick  en* 
iers  the  LMHed  Profimces  at  the  head  of  an  army.'^^The 
revolutionists  apply  to  France  for  aid.^-^onduct  of  Bri* 
tain»*'^The  king  of  France  intimates  an  intention  of 
assisting  the  states  of  Holland* — ^Owr  king  declares  he 

'  win  forcibly  oppose  sueh  interference^'^-'-Kind  prepares  an 
armamentm-^France  relinquishes  her  design^-^-and  the 
duke  of  -Brunswick  is-  completely  victortous^^-^Restora- 

'  >  tion    ef  the  stadtholder^'-^reat  and  unanimous  praises 

'  of  the  British  cabinet » 

•THE  moat  important  events  of  the  svimmer  re-  •f^YVTif 
garded   the    United  Provinces.     Their   unfortunate  war  ^^pv-^^ 
with  Attain,  and«  its  ruinous   consequences,  had  shaken      izsr. 
the  repoldlictoifts.fouhdation,  occasioned  a  departi^re  from  ^^^^ 
many  of  its  afacient' maxrms  and  principles  i  and  not  only 
strengthened    the    old     party    which    was    friendly    to 
France,  btxt  made  way  for  the  rise  of  a  new  faction,  much 
tnore  dangerous  and  destructive.     The  known  averseness 
of  the  ^adthold^r  to  connexion  with  the  house  of  Bour* 
bon  and  die  American  colonies,  his  near  relation  and  be-^ 
lieved    attachment   to    the     British    sovereign,  afforded 
grounds -fo)*  suspicion,  that  he  could  not  engage  very  hear- 
tily  in  a  cause  so  directly  oppbsite  to  opinions  in  which 
h%  had  been  nattered.     The  disgraceful  and  ruinous  con-  RuiDooift 
sequences  of  the  war,  the  immense  losses  sustained  by  the  the  war* 
capture  of  St.  Eustatius,  with  other  severe  blows,  as  well  ^j^^  Brr 
on  the  seas  as  in  both  the  Indies,  which  the  republic  had 
received  during  that  ill  sought  and  unfortunate  conflict, 
not  only  disappoiitted  the  Views  of  the  supporters  of  the 
French   interest,  but   produced  great  discontent  among 
many  other  individuals,  who  did  not  originally  belong  to 
that  party  ;  and  tHey  imputed  to  the  backwardness  of  the 
stadtholder,  losses  which  proceeded  from  their  own  folly 
in  courting  a  war  with  England.     They  vomfnenced  ha4i« 
Vol.  III.  S 
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CHAP,    tiliti^s  uavi^eljr  aqd  unjastly,  when  they  had  80  much  va- 
^^|^^^^[*"*  luable  merchandise^  either  on  »ea  or  in  their  factories,  cx- 
1787.     posed  to  an  enemy,  who,  notwidistanding  every  opposi- 
tion, still  retained  the  command  of  the  ocean ;  and  were 
enraged  that  the  9tadtholder  did  not  perftn^m  impossible 
ties  by  saving  them  from  the  consequences  of  their  iniqui- 
?**'^.^uh^  totts  impolicy.     The  charges  a^inst  the  stadtholder  were 
siadUioid-  chiefly  general  :  it  was  said,  that  he  had  not  exerted  the 
*''•  force  with   which  he  was  intrusted  by  the  state,  in  th«t 

manner,  or  wi-th  that  energy  which  he  might  have  employ* 
ed,  and   which  would   have  been  most  effectual  for  coUn* 
teracting  the  designs   and   frustrating   the  efforts  of  the 
enemy.     On  these  points,  the  prince  in  vain  repealtedly 
challenged  his  adversaries  to  the  inquiry  and  proof  ;  but 
aware  of  the  futility  of  their  charges,  they  did  not  wish 
^Incmi.    ^^^   investigation.     One   specific   object   of  examinatite 
ing  the       was,  why  the  Dutch  fleet  did  not  proceed  to  Brest,  ac- 
Se^liect^  fording  to  con^pact,  in  the  year  1783,  that  the  wholer  eomv 
btned  naval  force  of  Jthe  hou^e  of  Bourbon  and  HoUand 
might  have  descended  at  once  on  the  ^coasts  of  Britiiin. 
The  faihire  had  been  loudly  attributed  to  eritilinal  nested, 
if  not  treachery ;  and  a  committee  wa^  sp^edi^ly  «]^p<lili&' 
ed  to   inquire  into  the  causes  :  the  result 'was,  no*  diaeo* 
very  was  made,  tending  in  the  smalle3t  degree  to  afieci  thb 
stadtholder. 
Objects  At  the  termination  of  the   American  war,  -no  ideas 

tocratic  of  democratic  liberty,  or- of  the  admissfion  of  the  whole 
P*'^  ?of  P^^P^®  *°*^  ^  share  of  the^  government,  appear  to  have  been 
the  war.  entertained  by  the  party  in  opposition  -to  the  s^dthokier : 
their  design  was  to  strengthen  the  aristocracies,  and  to 
place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarehiy,  com- 
posed, of  their  own  principal  leaders,  who  "would  likewise 
be  self  elected  and  perpetual ;  and  who,  not  subject  to  the 
jealousy  attendant  on  the  sway  of  a  single  person^  in  the 
nature  of  things  would  soon,  assume  a  decisive  authority, 
which  had  never  been  possessed  by  the  stadtholderlate. 
The  contest  with  the  emperor  afforded  a  pretext  for  a 
mea3ure,  which  the  aristocratic  faction  intended  for 
fitrengihening  their  power,  but  eventually  product  th^ 
total  dissolution  of  their,  authority  ;  this  was,  the  bestow- 
al, of  arms  on  the  multitude  :  the  people  finding  arms  in 


tlielr  hMds,  began  at  oa^e  to  feel  their  ovin  Imfiortance  i    CHAP, 
tbey  awakeiv^d)  as  it  w^re,  from  a  dead  sleep,  and   won*  ^-Sr*^^^ 
dered  wh3^^th€y  belfl  no  share .  in  .ihat  gavcmment  which      j^^^ 
they  were  called  u^^pn  to  defend  or.^su{>pQrt,  and  which  it  Hiev  put 

. ',  •  1  1  111'  •         arm*  into 

3f^s  evident  Without  them  caold  have  no  permanent  securiliy*  iht  hatxis 
The  e  xiim^es  of  Ireland  and  America  were  fresh  before  ^^J^^  ™"^ 
^em  J'  the  very  tprm  of  volunfeers,  which  they  asaumed,  Kflfectsof 
contrib^ed  to^stampthe  character  of  the  part  they  were  gQ^. 
1^)   act*       The   ^ei^ocratic    spirit    being    thus   suddenly 
b#!augi;4  to. life,  felt  the  possession  of  its  faculties,  and  dis* 
|)layed  all  the  vigour,  and,  perhaps,  even  the  wantonness 
•pf  >  youth*     The  arm^d  burghers,  had  beea  designed  as  a 
cQ^^^rpoi^e  to  thet^&ny,  which  wasknc^wn  to  be  general-  : 

iy  attached  to  Jthe  jstiadtholder  ;.  ^n^  it  was  fondly  expect'- 
#d,-thatvwhen  they  bad  performed  the-^ervice,  they  would  ,    * 

jbaye  ^silently  4unk  into  their  focmer  insignificance  ;  hut 
j^ithout  wailing    for .  that  issue,  they  began  to  account 
ibemaelves^  x:onf^titnent  members  of  the  ^common wealth,     . 
and  demanded  to.be  ^^dmiited  •  to  a   share  in  the  legisla* 
tion  and  •government  of  their,  respective  cities,  by  electing 
debg^^f  »rho   were   to  be  rec^ved  as  their  legal  repre- 
^^^Uatiires;in  :the  pubUc  aaUBmbties,  and  thus  form  a  popu- 
lar CQunti^rpoiae.  to  the  aristocratic  power.     When  these 
f^ntimentfr'  were  avowed,  nothingr  could  exceed  the  sur- 
wtse  and  ccmsternation  which  thev  excited.     The  princi-  Beginning. 
f^  leaders  of  the  faction  were  disconcerted  and  alarmed  ;  craticpgr- 
4iey  had   impi^ovidently    raised  a  dangero«is  spirit,  aitd  ^^* 
ilioiight  a  new  poAver  in^  action,  without  a  due  consider- 
0ttkm  of -the.  force.,  and  eccentricity » of  its  movements; 
mid  th^e   were  evidently  beyond  their  control  or  man- 
agegnent*     This. new  body  they  saw  would  prove  eiqually 
iiirimicaL' to  the  aristocratical^ .  as  to  die    stadtholderian 
«itthority  ;  but  afraid,  if  they  should  then  oppose  the  pre- 
(t^snaion^-of  the  democmtical  party,  that' a  powerful  body 
4irould.go  over  to\the  Orange  adherents,  and  both  united 
.f^Ht  an  end  to. the  sway  of  the  nobles,  they  temporised, 
^advs^peared-  to  coincide   with  the  plebeian  combination. 
Tbis  union,  of  two  parties,   of  adverse  interests,   but 
.-concurring  in  deake  to  humiliate  the  stadtholder,  was  yrcry 
formidable  to  that  prince  and  his  friends.     The  states  of 
Jioiland  and  We^t  Friezeland  were,  the  great  and  conat$mt 
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impugaer&of  the  »tadtliolder'a  authority  syid  prerai^ti»tei* 

They  assumed  a  superiority  which  was  not  admitted  by 
the  constitutioa  of  the  u^ioo,  anil  was  deciyed  only  from, 
the  circumstance  of  HpUajod  posaessiiig  a, greater  shacfi  oi 
wealth,,  and  a  larger   extent  of  territory^  than  anyofthe. 
others.  The  most  bitter  animosity  which  appeared  ^against 
th^  prince,   seemed  to.be  peculiarly  lodged^ ii^  that  pro- 
vince ;  and.the   city  of  Amsterdam  took  the  leiid  of  all 
other  places  in  the   invariable  display,  of  en2n]t3^     The- 
adverse  faction  had  many  and  great  advantages  over,  the* 
Orange  paity  in  this  contest :  (or  several  years  ths^^pur- 
sued  one  common  object,  to  which  ^11  their  measu»Bs>wei?e 
directed  ;  thence  they   Were  ^rlosely  united  : .  while  their/ 
antagonists   having  no  purpose  to   attain,  which. inight 
serve  to  combine  their  zeal  or  excite  their  enterprise,  were 
loose,  careles^^and  uncooneci^.     The-  opposite  parly -hsd 
likewise  the  important  advantage  of  being  favoured. by  the« 
moneyed  men  ;  they  were,  besides^  quickened  by  the  ar-*. 
dour,  and   kept  in  /constant  exercise  by.  the  iad^fatigftblc' 
zeal  and  restless  spirit,^  which  is  always  observable  in  sect* 
taries  ;  and  though  the  measure  of  arming  the..vQluateer«. 
had  been  productive  of  much  trouble  iuid  disorder  am^iig^ 
themselves,  yet  it. afforded  them  at  least  the  h^snefit  of  a| 
forinidable  appearance.  .  .      .         .        . 

To  balance  these  unfavourable  circumstaaces,  the^ 
prince  w^s  not  .without  considerable  mean^,  both  intevadU 
and  exteraal:,  as  captain  genexal  and  adniirid<g0ne^l  ci» 
the  United  Provinces,  he  had  command  ^of, the  whole  mil*" 
itary  ?nd  nayal  fprce.of  the  republic  :  *he  had.  the  nominal* 
tion  of  all  the  comj^nissiQneid  officers. in. eidien service,  audi 
was  considered  by  these  .as  their  patrcmjaad  i^aster  ;  heJ 
had  also  the  appQiptment  of  mO&t  of  tbejcivil  s^^antsof* 
the  state.  .  The  landed,  interest,  though  a  much  less  pro-r* 
portion  of  the  aristQ.cracy  of  Hottand'  to  thevmonejisedi' 
than  the  corresponding  class  of  Englaiid,  was,  with  few- 
exceptions,  friepdly  to  the  punce  in >aU.  the. provinces;;: 
even  of  the ^  people,  great  numbeis  (^houg^  laot^amoiimtii^* 
to  a  majority)  were^  partisans  of  the  stadtholdcr.  B»t- 
his  authgrity  and  legal  p^yfers  w^re  l)y  no«(ieiici9  confined^ 
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ta  tlie  fiact  ^d  arn^y  :  by  his  office  he  was  plaic^d  ^s  pre-    CHAP, 
sident  at  the  head  of  most,  if  not  all  of  the  civil  depart-  y^,-y»^ 
nieQts  of  the  r^pidslic.     He  presided,  either  in  person  or      ^-g^ 
by  d^vity,  «b  he  chose  in  ail  the  assemblies  of  the  seve-  HUcivfl     - 
ral  respective  provinces.     H^^had  a  seat,  thau^h  not  a  authoritj. 
\l0te,  in  the  ais^embly   of  the  states  general ;  and  it  was 
not  n^erely  a  niatter  of  right,  but  a  part  of  his   official 
duty,  to  be  present,  at  their  deliberations,  and  to  give  his  ' 

opinion  or  advice  uponiall  ma^ers  of  discussion,  in  .which 
be  deemed  it  necessary.;  and*  this  had  not  only  a  great 
influence  upon-  their  proceedings,  but  in  times  of  harmony, 
and. under    a   vigorous  and   successful  administration  of 
public  affairs,   was    generally  decisive    of  their  conduct* 
Hi^  right  of^  nomination,  or  r^ection,  with  respect  to  the 
neiw   memt^rs  appointed  to  fill  up  the  town  senates  and 
iHagistracies,  was  now  contested,  and  generally  overruled, 
but  conldunDt  fail  t^  have  giv^en  him  by  its  past  operation 
a  great  influence  in.  those  distinqto^epubli^s;     In  the  quali- 
ty-of.  governor  general  and^supreme  directoir  of  the  East 
and -West.  India  companies,  the  stadtholder  likewise  had 
an  ufibounded  influence  in  those  great  commercial  bodies*' 
The  iprince,.  moreover,  inherited  very  large  estates  and  He  is  go. 
peissession&i  which  included   palaces,   cities,  and  castles,  nemi  of 
and  endowed  him  with  several  important  privileges,  inde-  ^^^  ^^^ 
pendent  of  his  offices  under  the  state*     Powerful  as  the  ^n^i»  «"«»- 
9xistom*wcy   was,  yet  the  party  favourable  to  the  stadthol-  Hisheiedu 
der  hadn^ny  votaries  ;  even  in  Amsterdam  and*  Rotter-  ^j^^*' 
dam,  and  the  .greater  cities  of  Holland,  which  were  pecu- 
liatly  hostile  to  the  house  of  Orange,  the  domineering  fac- 
tion had  to  combat  numerous  adversaries*    In  the  smaller  Several 
toirn».the '  parties. dpprqacfaed  more  nearly  to  an  equality  :  tl^Tf^ua 
of  tiie .  provincial  states,  Goelderland  and  Utrecht  were  ^^  ^" 
deisoted'to  WiUian^i  Overyssel,  Gronmgen,  and  Zealand 
Wbre  fluctuating^  and  disposed  to  be  mediatorial ;  so  that 
HoQandand  We^t  Friezeland  only  Were  absolutely  hos- 
tile to  the  $it3ddiolder«     The  prince  possessed  an  external  Friendship 
ry^Qur«e.and.sapport  in  the  friendi^iip  and  protection  o(  ^^^^^p^^ 
the  illustrious  Frederic  :  policy  directed  a  wise  king  of  «»• 
Prussia  to  re'presft  the  ambition  of  {<^rance,  and  prevent 
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CHAP,    her  from  acqumng,  under  the  name  of  aUiaace,  the  com- 

f^^^^J\  mand  of  those  provinces,  and  bound  hioi  to  the  antlgalll-' 
ifsr.      ^^"  party  ;  while  affinity  cemented  the  bfiods  by  which  be 
was  connected  with  the  houae  of  Ofange.     The  aothorir 
ty  of  so  renowned  a  protex:tor,  long  shielded  William  and 
his  consort  from  any  measures  of  extreme  violence.  Sttch. 
was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  beginning  ojf  autumn  1785. 
Adverse      The   aristocratic  faction   no^  found  themselves  yery  po- 
trusts  to      tent  at  home,  and  placed  unbounded  confidence  id  the  !sm- 
tion'^S^^*^   sisting  power  of  France.     Proud   of  this  protection,  axui 
Fracce.       freed  of  every  apprehension  from  the  emperor,  they  be- 
came less  attentive  to  the  admonitions  of  Frederic  him- 
self :  they  proceeded  at  once  to  show  that  they  were,  no 
,  longer  disposed  to   observe  any  measures  of  amitjf  witd 

,  the  prince  stadtholder,  nor  even  to  preserve  those .  out- 
ward appearances  which  might  indicate  a  disposition  ta 
They  de-  fQture  conciliation.  This  \ya*  am?aunced;by.  divestio^ 
prince  of  him  of  the  government  and  command  of  the  garrison  of 
mand'of'  *he  Hague  ;  a  measure,  not  more  violent  in  the  act,  than 
Uie Hague.  Jt  was  degrading  in  the  execution,  through  the.  unu^uai 
circumstances  with  which  it  was  accompanie$l«>  The 
committee  of  the  states  issued  a  decree,  by  which, they 
deprived  the  prince  of  his  government  and  comniand,  for? 
bidding  the  troops  to  receive  the  word  from  him,  to  obey 
his  orders  in  any  manner,  or  even  to  pay  hina  any  of  th^ 
customary  military  honours.  To  render  the  deg^adatioia 
complete,  and  as  it  were,  to  add  the  incurable  stiqg  of  a 
personal  insult,  they,  at  the  same  time,  stripped  him  of  his 
own  body  guards,  and  even  the  hundred  Swiss,  who  were 
destined  merely  to  civil  purposes,  and  to  the  suf^qrt  o£ 
state  parade  and  magnificence.  A-  reiiioosttaoce.of  tli« 
prince  termed  this  decree  a  violent  breach  of  the  xoAsttt 
tution,  an  invasion  of  his  rights,  and  an  indigmty  to  his 
person  and  character;  but  im  eomplaints  product  no^ 
other  satisfaction  than  the  contemptuous  intimation,  tiiat 
the  guards  were  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  grandeur  of  the  state,  and  not  for.  the  pageanuy  .^ 
the  stadtholder.  After  such  an  open  indignity,  the  prince 
and  princess  could  no  longer  continue  in  a  city,  which -was 
the  seat  of  the  court,  public  business,  atid  government  ; 
as  well    as  the  residence  of  all   foreign    ministers  :  they 
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dierefote  irafta^diately  abandoned  the  Hague*    The  prince    CH^P. 
retired  to   his  own  city  of  Breda,  and  the  princess  with  ^^^.^-w 
the  childrem  repaired  to  West  "Friezeland,  where,  notwith-      1737 
standing  tlte  implacable  enmity  of  the  states  of  that  pro-  The 
vince,  the   people   where   generally  well  aflpected  to   the  family 
Oraftge  femily.     The  faction  followed  their  late  measures  Hague 
|>y   an  order  for  furnishing  the  guards  with  new  colours, 
in  which  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Orange  were  totally 
awrhted,*  and  those  of  the  pTt>vince  of  Holland  substituted 
10  th^r  place.     The    king   of  Prussia   regarded  this  per- 
sonal in«uU,  and  violent  attack  upon  the  authority  of  the 
stadtholder,  with  great  but  regulated  indignation;  he  still 
preserved  the  most  temperate  language  in  his  remonstran- 
ces ;  and   while  his  expostulations  placed  in   the  fullest  Tempe*   • 
Ught  the  wrongs   and  undeserved  injuries  sustained    by  monstiwK 
that  prince,   and    sufficiently   indicated    that  he  was  too  ^^^^ 
9iueh  interested  in  hia  cause   to  permit  him  to  become  ul- 
tkaat<dly  a  victim   to  oppression ;  yet  for  the  present,  he 
:ippear«<l.  rather   in  the  character  of  a  friendly  neighbour 
to  both,  and  an  amicable  mediator,   wishing  to  reconcile 
the  differences  and  misunderstandings  between  the  par- 
ties, than  the  direct  advocate  of  either  :^  but  the  faction  dwrejjtra- 
WJ»  too  far  advanced  in  violence  to  regard  moderate  re-  laction ; 
monstrances;  and  proceeded  to  still   greater  innovations. 
They  issued  an  order,  that  the  military   honours  usually 
bestowed  on    the  stadtholder,  in  all  his  different  capacities 
of  captain  general,  governor  of  the  Hague,  and  comman- 
der of  the   garrison,  should  in  future  be  paid  only  to  the 
president  of  their  committee,  as  the  representative  of  the 
states,  and   to  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland.     This  ^^^^ 
was  soon  followed  by  an  order  to  discharge  all  the  troops  troop* 
of  the  province  froi^  their  oath  of  fidelity   to   the   stadt-  oath  of  il- 
bolder,  and  to  prescribe  a  new  oath,  by  which  they  were  ^^lity. 
bound  to  the  states  only.     The  faction  took  the  press  en- 
tirely into    their  own  hands,  and  the  most  scurrilous  in- 
vectives were  every  day  published  against  the  stadtholder  ; 
and  not  only  passed  with  impunity,  but  received  high  ap- 
plause :  whilenhe  most  temperate  writings   in  defence  of 
his    rights,  or  a  bare  statement  of  their  nature,  subjected 
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CHAP,    the  publishers  and  writers  to   severe  scud  certain   puattih*- 
^^J;;^^*  ment.     Such  was   the   state  of  afFairs  at  the  «id  of  the 

1787.      y^^^  15^85. 

The  prince  stadtholder  from  Breda  had  repaired  to' 
Middleburgh  ;  but  findhig  the  faction  in  llolland  hadptd- 
ceeded  to  extremities,  he  coaciuded  force  would  be -neces- 
sary, resolved  to  betake  himself  to  the  province  in. and 
near  which  his  strength  chiefly  lay;  andtherefore^  fiii^ed 
his  residence  in  Guelderland  :  brides  vicinity  to  his  par- 
tisans, he  there  could  easily  avail  himself  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  Prussia.     The  faction  were  not  at  first  sensible  of 
the  advantages  which  must  accrue  to  the  4>rince  from  the, 
residence  which  he  had  chosen,  and  proceeded  in  th^ir 
Meeting  of  violence.     Great  expectations  had  been  formed  on  both 
of  Holland  sides,  from  the   assemblage  of  the  states  of  Holland  and 
and  Wert  West  Friezeland,  which  was  to  take  place  at  the  Hagi»e 
laol  i        in  the  middle  of  March.     When  this  body  was  convened, 
instead  of  the  cool  impartiality  of  a  deliberative  meeting, 
it  exhibited  all  the  violence  and  outrage  of  a  mob ;  and  the 
members  appeared  to  have  parted  with   the  phlegm  of 
Dutchmen,  and  to  have  borrowed  the  animated  virulence 
i&)(enoe  of.  of  enraged  Frenjchmen.     In  the  course  of  the  session,  the 
most  important  question  which  was  handled  by  the  assem- 
bly, was,   whether  the  stadtholder  should   be  restored  to' 
the  government  of  the  Hague  ?  and  after  many  vehement 
debates  it  was,  on  the  27th  of  July,  carried   against  the 
prince  of  Orange,  by  a  majority  of  only  one ;  the  numbers 
being  ten  to  nine.     The  equestrian  order,   and  the  depu- 
ties of  some  towns,  protested  against  this  resolution  as 
Eemon-      violent,  illegal,  and  unconstitutional.      William  did   apt 
ifcti  prince,  fail  to  express  the  strongest  reprobation  of  this  conduct  of 
the  states  :  in  a  letter  to  that  body  he  denied,  the  legality 
'  of  one  or  two  provinces  presuming  to  deprive  him  of  a 
power  which  had  been  conferred  by  the  whole  confedera- 
cy ;  he  did  not  even  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  whole 
union  to  dispossess  him  of  the  dignities  and  powers,  which 
were  in  the  fullest  manner  rendered  hereditary  in  his  fam- 
ily ;  but  without,  for  the  present,  investigating  that  ques- 
tion, he  argued,  that  at  least  the  retraction  of  the  authority 
should  be  attended  with  the  same  unanimity  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  donation.     The  states  ojF  Holland,  regarding  this 
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htltt  ts  a  defiance,  passed  a  second  decree  confirming  the    CHAP. 
first.     The  death  of  Frederic  brought  to  the  throne  of  ^xxviit 
Prussia  the  brother  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  and  pro-      ^j^^ 
Aiced  a  more  active  interference  to  support  the  interests 
ef  the  sister^  than  had  been  employed  while  she  was  only 
ihe  niece.     Soon  after  his  accession,  Frederic  William  Frederio 
^ent  his  prime  minister,  the  count  de  Goertz,  as  ambassa-  Teu^^^n 
idot  extraordinary. to  the  states  of  Holland;  and  by  him  a  prime mm- 
long  letter^  to  the  states  general*     This  paper  mmgled  bassad^rto 
temperance  of  manner  with  vigour  of  substance,  and  was  of  HoiUDd* 
•in  every   respect  worthy  of  ministers  formed  under  the 
wise  and  resdiute  Frederic.     Its  introduction  removed  the 
*«bjecttons  which  might  be  made  by  tke  states  to  the  inter- 
ference of  a  foreign  power  in  their  internal  affairs.     The 
firm  .fi-iendship,  which '  for  two  centuries  had  subsisted 
between  hist  predecesftors  and  the  .republic^  would  even 
have  demanded  his  ^friendly  and  mediatorial  ■interposition 
In  the  present  unhappy  and  dangerons  state  of  their  civil 
dissensions  :  his  situation,  as  their  nearest  neighbour,  and 
the  vicinity  of  a  part  of  his  dominions  to  their  territO'^ 
ries,  must  necessarily  prevent  him  from  being  indifferent  Fimm«* 
to  aoy  violent  or  essential  change  that  was  attempted  to 
be  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  republic  :  besides  these 
causes,  the  near  relation  in  which  he  stood  with  the  prince 
^^tadtholder,  and   the  affection  which  he  bore  to  the  prin- 
cess his  sister,  rendered  it  impossible   that   he   could  be 
unconcerned  in  seeing  them  degraded  from  their  high., 
rank  and  authority,  and  the  stadtholder  arbitrarily  depri- 
ved of  his  rights  and  prerogatives  :  he  dier^fore,  urgently 
pressed  the  states  general  to  interpose  their  friendly  and 
powerful  mediation  with  the  states  of  Holland  and  West 
FriezeUnd,  that  the  differences  between   them  and  the 
stadtholder  might  be  amicably  settled,  and  the  prince  re«> 
stored  to  his  rights  amS  dignities.    The  application  express-^ 
ed  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  states  general  would  exert 
themselves  for   the  attainment  of  its  purposes  ;  and  pru' 
dently  forbore   any   intimation   of    the    measures  which 
Prussia  would  pursue,  should  the  letter  not  produce   the 
intended  effects.     This  representation  made  a  very  strong 
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eilAR    imprejssion  on  tl^  states  pf  five  a€  the  pi^ovinces  f  Hottan^i 
XXXViU.  j^^  West  Friezeland  vehemently  protested  against  fofeiga 
^.^^      interference  ;  but  while  they  reprobated  the  inlerposMion 
Qf  a  potentate  hostile  to  their  Action,  they  closely  con-^ 
oected  themselves*  with  a  power  that  was  friendly  to  the 
Coodiiet  of  anti-stadtholderian  party*     The  court  of  Versailles  AiU 
**^"^^      fully  fanned  the  flame  of  discontent  by  snbordinate  agents^ 
but  her  public  memorials  were  couched  in  so  equivocal 
terma  ^  to  admit  of  dilEerent  and  even  (contrary  construe- 
lions ;  and  carefully  abstained  from  ^edging  France  to 
eneourages  any  .specific  line  of  conduct.     The^'action,  however,  was 
thefftetion.  ^ell   assured   of  the    support  of  France,   and    by  that 
expectation  inflapaed  to  the  most  insolent  violence  :  they 
seemed  indeed  not  Qnly  to  cast  off  all  obedietice  to  their 
own  laws,  but  ev^ry  regard  to  the  law  of  nations*     A 
courier  from.  Berlin  to  London  was  stopped,  and  narrowLf 
escaped  Having  his  despatches  examined  by  the  populace 
of  Woerden*     This  outride  obliged  the  count  de  Goertz 
lormally  to  demand  a  passport  from  the  states  general  for 
a  courier  ,he   w|is   spending  with  dispatches   to   his  royal 
master.  The  states  which  were  in  the  interest  of  the  Orange 
family,  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  turbulent  out- 
mgea  of  Hqlland,  hut  found  their  inlerf^rence  made  n# 
Rebellion    imprcssiou  ;  the  standard  of  rebellion  at  length  w^s  hoist- 
^^  Hat-  ^d  ^^  Hattem  and  Elbourg  :  the  states  of  Guelderland,  at 
tern.  ih^  frontiers  of  which  these  towns  are  situated,  delermin-« 

*        f  d  to  employ  force  in  repressing  revolt :  they  charged  the 
prince  stadtholder,  as  captain  general,  immediately  to  seii4 
a  sufficient  number  of  troops,   under  the  conduct  of  an 
experienced  officer,  to  these  scenes  of  disturbance,  with 
injunctions  to  continue  there  until  further  orders  ;  but  that 
if  the  inhabitants  were  to  make  any  resistance  to  theper* 
formance  of  this  service,  suph  officer  was  authorized,  in 
spit^  of  all  obstacles  to  support  the  sovereign  authority  of 
'      Aeir  noble  mightinesses,  by  .proceeding  to  force  and  vio- 
lence  in  the   establishment  of  the  garrisons.       General 
Spengler,  with  four  regiments,  and  pn>per  artillery,  was 
appointed  by  the  stadtholder  to  this  service,   with  strict 
injunctions,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  shedding  of  blood* 
The  armed  burghers  of  Hattem,  being  reinforced  by  as 
many  volunteers  as  money  or   party  zeal  could   procure 
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from  dJflFferent  quarters,  exhibited  a  great  parade  of  mak*  -  CtfAl?. 
ing  a  most  obstinate  resistance.  Their  cannon  were  ^y^j/^^ 
mOHfit^d  on  the  walls  and  works  ;  and  on  tlie  approach  43f  ^^^^^ 
tife  stadtholder's  little  army,  as  they  called  the  regular 
forces  by  way  of  ^  conternpt,  they  fired  several  rounds  of 
artiMeiy  With  great  briskness,  but  with  so  defective  judg- 
ment in  the  direction,  as  not  to  produce  the  snadle&t 
effect.  As  soon  as  Spengler  arrived  within  a  proper  dis- 
tance, in  order  to  do  the  least  possible  mischief,  he  point*- 
€d  his  artillery  at  the  dhimney«  and  tops  of  the  houses 
^nly ;  this,  however,  along  with  the  bold  advance  and  neat 
approach  of  the  troops,  soon  produced  the  desired  effect ; 
the  armed  burghers,  with  their  adherents  and  auxiliaries, 
abandoned  the  town  ;  and  Spengler's  men  entered  at  oat  Th«  i«8iyr- 
gale,  as  they  were  retiring  'through  another.  Elbourg  §eSStSu 
was  relinquished  in'  the  ssmie  msinner,  atid  With  still  lesi 
trouble.*  The  faction  commanded  all  the  public  papers, 
and  represented  the  trifling  affair  at  Hattem  as  a  signal  dis'- 
play  of  republican  heroism,  worthy  of  the  descendants  of 
those  baiids  which  had  risen  to  vindicate  their  liberty  from 
Alva  and  Philip ;  they  could  have  completely  routed  the 
6X>ldiers  of  Orange,  but  patriotic  as  well  as  valiant,  they 
#ere  willing  to  spare  the  effusion  of  the  blood  of  their 
countrymen.  In  the  same  style  of  delusion^  nothing 
eould  be  more  shocking  or  deplorable  than  the  accounts 
which  they  published  of  the  enormities,  the  plunder,  and 
cruelties,  committed  by  the  troops  who  gained  possession 
tf  Hattem  and  Elbourg.  The  capture  of  the  two  townft 
was  represented  by  th&  faction  as  the  actuaV  commence- 
ment of  tivil  war  ;  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  exe^ 
crations,  as  well  against  the  states  of  Guddres,  as  the 
prince  stadtholder.  In  the  province  of  HoUand  especially, 
the  flames  seemed  to  be  blown  up  nearly  to  the  greatest 
height  at  which  they  were  capable  of  arriving,'  All  regard 
to  fornis  wiis  now  laid  aside  in  completing  the  deposition 
by  force,  of  those  magistrates,  senators,  and  members  of 
the  respective  town  councils,  who  were  known  or  suspect* 
6d  to  be  of  the  opposite  party.  Towards  the  close  of 
1786,  the  fortune  of  the  house  of  Orange  appeared  to  be 
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€HAF.    entirely  fallen ;  but  external  eflbrts  were  made  in  its  faTOQf, 

XXXViil  ^hicij.  proved  ultimately  successful.    The  king  of  Prussia 

t7S7.      ^"^^  incessant  in  his  endeavours  to  promote  all  such  mea* 

ConeiUirto-  nires  of  conciliation,  as  could  in  any  degree  tend  to  prevent 

M^ioaof  those  unpkasaot  and  dangerous  consequences,  which  tho« 

^^'"***      present  state  of  things,  and  the  violence  of  the  repuUicaii  • 

party,  could  not  otherwise  fail  to  produce.  For  the  attain* 

ment  of  this  purpose  he  showed  himself  disposed  to  try 

smy  meanS)  however  unpmmiaing,  and  to  coincide  with 

imy  interests,  however  discordant,  that  afforded  evena' 

possibility  of  success* 

«^d«r  Bri-        Xhe  court  of  London  offered  its  joint  mediatioQ  widi 

^TaUiafT     Berlin ;  but  the  {nction,  aware  of  the  predilecticm  of  Bri" 

tain  for  the  interest  of  the  stadtholder,  as  well  as  the 

&mily  of  Orange,  totally  refused  her  mediation*     The 

king   of  Prussia  therefore   proposed   that    France,   the^ 

pvowed  friend  and  close  ally  of  the  republic,  should,  along 

with  himself,  undertake  the  kind  office,  but  arduous  taskr 

of  settling  and  composing  the  differences  by  which  it  was 

Joint  me.    distracted.     The   court   of  France  professed  to  receive 

P^SMsTiiwid  Aese  overtures  with  the  warmest  cordis^lity  ;  and  an  am- 

Vi«Dcc.      baasador  was  sent  to  the  Hague  for  the  purpose  desiredr 

Though  such  movements  wore  the  appearance  of  return' 

ing  tranquillity;  yet  it   was  easily  seen   that  the  actual 

conciliation  of  the  contending  parties  was  very  iraprobar 

jJKirerent    ble.     France,  it  was  conceived^  would  never  really  coin- 

thoM  pow-  cide  with  the  king  of  Prussia  in  restoring  the  staritholdef 

^^^  to  his   power,  which   the   faction  regarded   with  bitter 

hatred  ;  the  "king  of  Pt  ussia  would  not  sacrifice,  to  Francr 

the  interests  of  the   prince   of  Orange,  by  making  such 

concessions,  as  the  adverse  combination  would  require* 

The  minbters,  however,  of  France  and  Prussia  entered 

upon  the  negotiation,  which  was  carried  on  during  the 

winter  months ;  and  though  the  mediators  had  agreed  iti 

their  views  and  intentions,  the  objects  and  notions  of  tbt 

parties  concerned  were  so  diametrically  opposite  that  it       { 

Alannlnr    would  be  totally  impossible  to  satisfy  both.     While  con*-       | 

thrdemo-  ^^^^i  begun  by  an  aristocratic  faction,  were  thus  distract- 

cratie  par-  ing  (he  United  Provinces,  the  democratical  party,  which* 

^'  as  we  have  seen,  the  dissensions  generated,  was  becoming 

extremely  powerful.     In  Utrecht,  a  government  entirely 
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4eai0fliiuical  was  estabUsbed ;  and  in  Holland  the  states    chap. 
foiled  that  in  stimulating  the  efforts  of  the  populace,  they  ^^^vrif. 
had^ealled  in  an  auxiliary  more  formidable  than  the  adver*      ^^g^ 
swy  whom   they  desired  to   subdue :    the  violence  and  j«  exeited 
anarchy  of  mob,  government  now  prevailed  throughout^  i^ovi^ittnl! 
tlie  provinces.    It  sometimes  fortunately  happensy  that  the 
desultory  efforts  oC  a  domineering  populace,  from  unskil- 
ful direction^  produce  effects  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
iiHentions.     The  cky  of  Amsterdam  from  the  beginning 
had  been  the  bitterest  and  most  implacable  of  the  stadt<^ 
holder's  enemies ;  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  violent 
measures  pursued  against  him,  had  originated  in  the  pride, 
malice,  and  power  of  those  citizens ;  but  Amsterdam  sud- 
dei^y  changed  sides,  and  declared  in  favour  of  the  stadt* 
bolder.     To  detail  the  causes  of  this  revolution,  belongs 
not  ta  a  history,  which  considers  the  affairs  of  the  United 
Provinces,  only  as  they  affected  the  interests,  or  came  to 
atimalate  the  energies  of  Britain ;  and  it  may  suffice  to- 
say^  that  the  change  produced  great  alarm /in  the  anti-stadt* 
holderian  faction,  and  eventually  facilitated  the  reestabr 
lishment   of  the    house   of   Orange.     The    defection  of 
Amsterdam  could  not  but  excite  an  universal  alarm- among 
the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  urged  them  to 
die  adoption  of  every-  measure  that  could  possibly  tend  to 
jC(»ii;iteract  its  effect :    for  this  purpose  they  proceeded  to 
very  violent  conduct ;  and  at  length  resolved  to  propose  a 
dstfing  aaeasure,  which  though  they  had  often  meditated, 
th^y  had  not  yet-  ventured  to  carry  into  execution;   this  defe<itedia 
was  the  suspension  of  the  prince  of  Orange  from  bis  offi-  J"  *uspeiSf 
€e»  of  stadtholder  and  admiral  general^  in  the  same  man-  the  office 
ner  they  had  already  succeeded  in  suspending  him  from  holder, 
his  comm^ad.  of   captain    general.     This    question  was 
brought  forward  on  the    10th  of  January  1787,  and  for 
two  succeeding  days  occasioned  the  warmest  and  moslk 
violent  debates  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  assembly^ 
The  proposers,  however^  found  the  opposition  so  formi- 
dable, and  the    aspect  of  the   independent  members    so 
dombtful,  that  they  did  not  choose  to  hazard  the  decision 
Qf  a  vote  on  the  question. 

Defeated  in  this  attempt,  the  faction  attempted  a 
A^w  fabrication  qf  votes ;  but  the  project  was  treated  with 
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CHAP,    indignant  rcsentm^t  and  scorn.     The  states  of  HoUliaid, 

.  deprived  of  the  cooperatioQ  of  Amsterdam, and  thwartedki. 

^.g^       schemes  of  violence,  began  in  spring  i7ST  to  assume  « 

Thtfv  tiy  a  moderate  tone,  and  to  adopt  measures  very  disagreefthte 

eutionof     to  the  violent  leaders  of  the  adverse  faction  ;  the  cause  of 

v«tc8,         ^i^g  stadtholder  became  popular,  even  in  the  province  of 

Holland.    The  aristocratic  confederates  hitherto,  aa  mueti 

as  possible,  repressed  the   ambition  of  the  democratiod' 

malcontents  i  but  now  they  saw  that  there  was  bo  flUteriNi*' 

tive  but  acquiescence  in  their  claim:,  or  submission  to  tbe 

The  armed  Stadtholder:  on  the  former  they  resolved,  and  called   in 

arJ^em"     ^^^  armed  burghers  as  their  instruments  in  revotutiotimh^ 

ployed  as    the  State.      Such  reformers  proceeded  with  the  ust^al  fttiT- 

jnents  of    of  a  democratic  mob.     They  attacked  the  assemblies  of 

revolution.  Rotterdam  and  other  towns,  and  to  produce  unanimily 

drove  away  by  force  every  member  whom  they  knew  ai 

suspected  to  be  friendly  to  the  house  of  Orange,  or  ene^ 

Fury  of  a    mies  to  boundless  innovation.     Encouraged  by  their  ^miC'^ 

Jry*mob!"    cess,  they  carried  their  reforming  projects  to  AsASlerdam ; 

and  effected  a  similar  change  in  the  metropolis*     Durkig 

antecedent  disorders,  the  states  general  had  observed  sirtct 

impartiality ;   and  it  could  not  be  discavered   to  ^which 

side  they  inclined ;  but  now  that  an  armed  mob  threatened 

Confusion  and  anarchy,  they  thought  it  was  full  time  t6 

rally  round  the  constituted  authorities,  in  whose  dowafiail 

their  own  ruin  must  be  involved. 

Tbe  states  In  May  1787,  they  avowed  themselves  the  defenders 

^owThera-  ^^  ^^®  existing  establishments ;  and  now  it  was  no  longer 

■elves  sup-  a  contest  between  the  house  of  Orange  and  a  party  of 

fhe  coosti-  nobles,  but  between  constitutional  order  and  revolationary 

tution.       rebellion.     The  armed  populace  having  forcibly  restored . 

the  majority  of  malcontents  in  the  states  of;Holland^  that 

body  assumed  to  itself  powers  that  could  only  belong  t^ 

the  states  general.     Among  the  respective  partisans  frc'* 

«[uent  skirmishes  took  place  not  without  bloodished*     The 

revolutionary  democrats  did  not   confine   themselves   to 

personal  outrage  and  savage  cruelty,   but  added  robbery:' 

the  richest  towns  of  that  very  opulent  country  becanme 

scenes  of  pillage.^     In  the  course  of  the  sutxHner,  Am* 

e  AaniTstl  Register,  1787,  cfeapf.  i.  ' 
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^^erdatii  was  a  Scene  of  more  dreadfal  devastation,  than    cHap. 
any  European  metropolis  had  exhibited  during  the  pre-  y^^^,^^ 
ceding  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  it  indeed  afforded      ^j^j, 
a  specimen  to  the  world  of  the  consequences  of  a  furious  nisopdei-s 
love  of  change,  which  entirely  overleaped  every  bound  of  dam. 
flason  and  of  justice.     The  states  of  Holland  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  obtain  a  command  of  the  troops  ;  and 
the-  states  general  with  equal  activity,  and  much  greater 
eSn:t,  counteracted  these  efforts:  this,  indeed,  was   the 
less  difficult,  as  the  disposition  of  the   army    continued 
▼cry  favourable  to  the  family  of  Orange  ;   many,  both  of 
oficers  and  privates,  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
{Mfovincial  states,  and  ardently  desired  the  restitution  of 
the  ttadtholden     The  states  general  very  properly    en-  Thetrmy 
camraged  this  repugnance  to  usurped  authority,  and  took  ^J^tgchcrto 
the  trobps  into  ini mediate  protection  and  p^y.     Colonel  tUe  piiiitt;. 
Bakieavis,  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  great  ability  and  reso- 
lation,  by-his  successful  address  was  the  means  of  recall- 
ing the  military  force  of  Holland  to  the  service  of  their 
ponce*     Possessing  the  affection  and   confidence  of  the 
sddiers,  he  carried  with  him  two  battalions  to  join  the 
stadtholder,and  the  other  regiments  immediately  followed 
80  laudable  an   example.       But  the    departure  of  their  Tli«  fac- 
troops,  ilistead  of  intimidating  the  states  of  Holland,  serv-  eomes^des- 
cd:<Mily  to  drive  them  to  more  desperate  violence.  pemtc. 

Amidst  all  the  rage  which  the  revolutionists  vented  Arrest  »f 
agsarist  the  government  pf  the  house  of  Orange,  the  per-  ilsL  wl"hcr 
8ons  of  thes^  princes  had  not  hitherto  been  violated  ;  but  way  to  the 
the  infatuated  fury  of  a  mob  nb  lotiger  confined  itself    ^^^' 
wHiUn  these  bounds.     The  consort  of  the  stadtholder  was 
a  princess  of  vigorous  capacity,  and  intrepid  spirit :  from 
the  justice  of  the  cause,  as  well  as  the  late  accessions  to 
thepany,  she  conceived  that  the  hour  of  restoration  was 
approaching,  and  might  be  accelerated  by  a  bold  and  reso- 
lute effort*     She  accordingly  determined  to  leave  Nime- 
guen,  tinaccompanied  by  her  husband ;  to  proceed  to  the  . 
Hague  and  show  herself  to  the  people  ;  she  hoped,  through 
the  states  general,  and  other  adherents,  corporate  and  pri- 
vate, to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  prince.    Accompanied 
only  by  the  baroness  Wassanaar,  count  Bentick,  and  a 
field  officer  or  two,  and  attended  by  a  few  domestics,  the 
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CHAP,  princess  arrived  at  the  borders  of  Holland,  tiear  Sjcho6n* 
^^2^^,^  hoven^  Since  the  departure  of  the  constitutional  troops, 
i7%7,  ^^^  revolutionary  burghers  composed  the  sole '  military 
force  of  Holland  :  a  party  of  th«se  surrounded  the  car- 
riage, and  arrested  the  person  of  the  princess.  The  com- 
mander of  this  notable  troop  was  altogether  worthy  of 
such  a  corps ;  a  vulgar  and  ignorant'  burgher ;  and  by 
unmerited  authority  elated  to  insolence,  this  person  and 
his  band  behaved  with  brutal  irreverence ;  they  conducted 
the  illustrious  captive  as  a  spectacle,  with  all  the  coarse 
vociferation  of  an  exulting  rabble :  even  when  their  bar- 
,  barous  dissonance  startled  the  horses,  and  almost  overturn- 
ed her  carriage  in  a  canal,  they  would  not  permit  the  gen^ 
tlemen  of  the  suite  to  afford  her  assistance.  At  lengA 
they  arrived  at  an  inn  ;  the  gallant  captain  accompanied  the 
princess  to  her  room  :  regardless  of  the  presence  of  a  lady, 
this  municipal  commander  kept  his  sword  drawn;  blither 
attendants  representing  the  impropriety  of  such  an  exhi- 
bition, he  complaisantly  returned  it  to  the  scabbard:  aftet 
this  effort  of  politeness,  he  sat  down  by  her  side,  cross- 
legged,  and  at  the  same  time  ordering  beer,  pipes  and 
tobacco,  enjoyed  a  comfortable  regale,  but  without  being 
seduced  by  such  appropriate  pleasure  to  intermit  the  vigi- 
lancep  of  official  employment. 

After  being  confined  several  hours,  commissioners 
arrived  from  the  town  of  Woerden,  who  expressly  told  the 
princess  she  would  not  be '  allowed  to  continue  the  jour- 
Sh?  is        ney,  but  she  might  retire  wherever  she  chose  ;  according- 
to  wturn.   ^y  she  set  out  on  her  return  to  Nimeguen :    the  prince, 
informed  of  her  capture,  applied  to  the  states  general  for 
protection  to  his  consort,  and  satisfaction  for  so  gross  and 
outrageous  an  insult ;  and  his  representation  was  seconded 
,  by  a  much  more  powerful  applicant  :  the  conduct  of  the* 
revolutionists  towards  the   princessf,   was  attended   with 
very  important  consequences.     Hitherto  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia had  acted  towards  the  United  Provinces  as  a  media- 
ting neighbour  between  the  two  parties  ;  though  naturally. 


f  See  Anntial  Register  for  1787,  p.  ,*?2. 

g  The  Annual  Register  mentions  some  very  liiiigbable  jnstanee«  oftlie  assi- 
duity with  Mth'ich  the  Dutch  sentinels  kept  watch,  to  prevent  female  attendantB 
frotti  effecting  their  escape :  «ee  A.  Jl.  p.  S3.  ^ 
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ai)d   iodeied  avowedly;  favourable,  to  one,  he  had  never    CMAP. 
isnimate.d  a  design  of  forcible  interference  ;  but  from  the  ^^,^^J^ 
a^iire  of  the  princess,  his  relation  to  the  provinces  was-     ^--g^ 
changed:  he  was  now  a  powerful  brother  demanding  repa-  On  this  in- 
rjition  to  a  sister ;  a  mighty  monarch  requiring  the  satis-  king  of 
.  faQtipu  which  he  could  exact.    He  sent  a  memorial  to  the  f^wSlS^lus 

states  of  Holland,  wherein  he  insisted  upon  immediate  and  tone. 
,  ^ple  atonement,   and  also  the  punishment  of  the  perpe-  mandssa- 
tr^tors  :  he,  x|iQrcover  added,  that  he  should  estimate  the  ^J^^^ 
,  value  which  they  attached  to  his  friendship,  by  their  com-  states  of 
.  pli^nce    with    this   requisition,^      Before    this  memorial  ™******^' 
,  ^(Tived,  the  states  of  Holland  had  expressed  their  appro*- 
^  I^ation  of  the  conduct  of  the  persons  who  had  seized  the 
.   prince^  :  they  returned  a  long  and  laboured  answer ;  but  • 
acknowledged  no    blame,  and  proffered   no  satisfaction. 
The  stubborn  injustice  of  the  states  of  Holland  was  con-  "^^^^^ " 
,  trusted  by  the  fair  and  liberal  conduct  of  the  states  general,  cci. 
tp    whom   the  king  of  Prussia   had  also   applied  :    that 
assembly  declared,  that  they  had  made  repeated  represen- 
tations to  the  provincial  meeting  of  Holland  on  this  out- 
,   rageous  insult ;  that  those  states  themselves  must  be  entire- 
ly responsible  for  measures,  in  regretting  and  reprobating 
which,  their  high  mightinesses  perfectly  agreed   with  his 
Prussian  majesty*      Frederic  was   determined  to  enforce  Hedctei-* 
from  the  states  of  Holland  the    satisfaction  which  they  force, 
bad  refused  to  his  requisition  :  meanwhile  he  repeated  his 
demand  in  indignant  and  peremptory  terms,  and  made  n 
representation  of  their  proceedings  to  the  court  of  France, 
to  which  the  faction  chiefly  trusted.     His  christian  ma- 
jesty expressed  to  the  states  very  strong  disapprobation  of 
the  treatment  which  the  princess  had  experienced ;  and 
declared  he  thought  the  king  of  Prussia  very  fully  justi- 
fied in  demanding  ample  -satisfaction.     Notwithstanding  The  np^o- 
this  intimation,  the  revolutionary  party  persisted  in  their  J.^fy  *"*^ 
course  ;  they  had  no  doubt  that,  if  affairs  came  to  an  open  France, 
rupture,  they  would  receive  from  France  an  assistance 
.    proportioned  to  the  danger  by  which  they  might  be  thn^s^ 
ened :  the  Prussian  army  they  knew  was  strong,  but  the 
French  army  they  naturally  conceived  to  be-much  strong** 


hSoe  Stiftte  papers,  August  d,  t787i 
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CHAP,    cr ;  aod  they   were  too  deeidy  enffroated.  diem»elr«&  W 
^^^^^^  consider  or  estimate  internal  circumstances  in  the  domin- 
1787.      ^^'^^  ^^  their  ally,  which  might  prevent  the  employment^otf 
his  usual  force* 

Repeated  remonstrances  and  replications  pasaed  bj^*, 
tween  the  states  of  Holland  and  the  Prussian  king  duriog 
the  month   of  August ;  but'  so  little  to  the  satisfactiqiz 
of   Frederic   William,    that   he    made   immediate    aad 
powerful  preparations  fpr    hostilities  ;    a^d  ip   the    be« 
ginning  of  September,  an  army  commanded  by  the  dule^ 
of  Brunswic    was  ready   to   enter  the   Low    Countries. 
Having  in  the  seven  years  war^   attained  a   very   high 
character  for  heroism  and  ability,  while  hereditary  priace^ 
from   the   peace   this  commander  bad  passed  his  tipae  in, 
tranquillity,  but  not  idleness,  devoting  bis  attention  to  mili- 
tary and    political  improvement.       On  the  death  of  his^ 
father,  becoming  reigning  duke,  he  continued  such  par- 
suits  as  meliorated  the  condition  of  his  territories.     From 
these  meritorious  occupations  he  was  now  caAed  to  bead 
an  armament,  destined  to  enforce  the  purposes  of  justice^ 
of  Brutish  On  the    l^th  of  September  he   entered  the  province  of 
the^to*  Gucldcrland,  and  there  the  country  being  all  favouraUe  tq 
Provinces    his  attempts,  he,  without  opposition,  reached  the  confines. 
Sf^*arra*5^  of  Holland.     On  the  duke  of  Brunswic's  approach,  the 
The  revo-  revolutionary  party  applied  to  France,  for  aid-,  and  obtain* 
apply  to     ed  a  promise  of  support. 

France  for         Britaik  regarded  with  anxious  attention  the  impoiv 
taat  events  that  passed  in  the  United  Provinces,  and  per* 

Conduct  of.       11^,1  ••  •!!         •  1  1- 

Britain.  ceived  that  the  crisis  was  arrived,  whep  it  must  be  speedi- 
ly determined,  whether  the  Dutch  republic  was  to  resumq 
her  ancient  and  natural  connexion  with  her  first  protector, 
or  to  become  a  mere  appendage  of  France*  Our  sove^ 
reign^  during  the  course  of  the  disputes,  repeatedly  offer- 
ed his  friendly  mediation  ;  but  his  interposition  was 
extremvly  disagreeable  to  the  revolutionary  faction,,  whicb^. 
could,  not  stand  the  award  of  an  impartial  umpire*  The 
court  6f  London  was  confident  that  the  internal  strength 

r  of  the  constitutional  party,  seconded  by  the  king  of  Prusf 

sia,  was  perfectly  adequate  to  the  adjustment  of  disputes, 

i  See  oar  Tiui*rativc  ofthe^campaignsofthe  allies  in  Germanj,  in  tbe  first 
chapters  of  this  history,  pikshtu 
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Mi  the  Tesmiiption  of  cdnstitutfondl  tiirhts.  if  France  did    chap^ 

X^\  Will 

!!&€>  interfere  with  txt  attned  force.     Dignity,  juatite^  and  ^^I^.^^ 
po6Gyi^  called  fiKHn  his  ititrjesty  explicit  avowals\  that  he      ,79^^ 
would  not  remain  a  qoiet  spectator  of  such  forcible  inter- 
ference. Ittthefee  circumstances)  the  chief  object  of  British  Th«  king 
p^^,  cdtioeming  HoUatid,  wa«  to  watch  the  movements  Hftp^ 
ef  the  court  0f  Veraailtes.     A  message  from  his  christian  ^op^ofal- 
Majesty  attfiaHtteed  to  our  king,  that  he  had  determined  siBtiug  the 
to  afford  to  the  stat^  df  HoUatid  the  assis^nce  which  uoUand. 
^y  had  requested*     Such^  an  intimation  demanded  only  Oar  kine 
®fle  lioe  of  conduct;  our  king  accordirigly  declared  to  wmforci.* 
Fiaiice,  that  if  she  interposed  forcibly,  Britain  should  take  Wy  oppow 

'  *  ,  ^  .  such  mter- 

an  aietive  part ;  and  he  gav^  immediate  directions  for  aug-  ference ; 
meniafig  bis  fleet  and  army.     A  powerful  armament  was  parea^Tn 
equipped  with  uncommon  expedition-:  adefcisrve  and  grand  armamettt 
tone,  worthy  of  mighty  power  stipporting  c6nscibus  jus-  France 
tiee,  produced  the  desired*  effect ;'  and   France  made  no  l^^^nq^gti- 
hostik  ciFdrt  to  support  the  reirolutionary  factidn.'    The  5*'?er 

desifirn  * 

etter^etic  vigour-  of  the    British  cabinet  being  so  success-  and  the 
fully  «3Derted  towards  the  formidable  ally  of  the  states  of  BrlS^w 
Holland<  the  ctukeef  Bnmswtc  'prDceeded  Iti  a  rapid  career  i?  00m- 
of  vittery*'     The  hidden  fri<stids  of  the  hotise'of  Orange  ^t^oiu. 
now  ^pctblidy  declared-themselves  :  the  revel^iontsts,^ow- 
ev«»*,   aitlt  entertaining   hopes   France  would- not  yield, 
threwdieoiseUres  into  Amsterdam^  and  resolved  to  stand 
a  siege;  but  finding  their  expwjctations entirely  vanished, 
Aey.  At  length  entered   into-a  capituiation;  the  ccfrestitu*  Restom- 
tioaal  party  pf»oved  completely  triumphant^  ^d  Ih*  stadt-  ^^*^^** 
holder   was^restored  to  atthis  rights  and  dignities.   •  The  der. 
di«eu«sloti' which  arose  betweeti  Britain  ahd  Frcroce  termi- 
nated amicably,  after  his  cbriBtiati  majeftty  had  dedared, 
that  in  intimating  a  design  of  active  interposition  in  the 
affair*  of  Holland,  he  had  ncfver  intended  forolWe- efforts.* 
Such  was  the  result  of  the  disputed  in  the  Uniied  Provin-  Great  end 
cess  »d  the  measures*  which  .Britwn  adopted  respecting  ^,J*^|.7^^' 
the  conieats.  •  This  was 'the  firstf  oceaston  that  draplayed  the  British 
the  •gentus^and:  energy  of  Pitt  in  forefgn  poHoy,  and  pro-  ®*^**' 
€«ived  him  gesieral  admiratton  abroad  and  at  hamci  Oppo- 

k  See  hii  Tn^jetty's  speech,  NoTemher  «7,  1787.    Stute  papers. 
J  See  correspondence  between  the   re^ective  ministers  ,of  Britain  and 
France  on  this  subject,  in  the  state  papers  of  October  1787. 
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CHAP,  sitton  as  warmly  and  loudly  praised  bis  coMduet,  as  dM^ 
XXXVlll.  j.^^^  ^f  ^j^g  nation  :  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
t78r.  ^^^  opinions  could  foe  formed  on  the  subject  by  any  Brxtoa 
wiio  at  once  valued  and  understood  the  interests  of  his 
country.  The  interference  was  requisite,  to  prevent  such 
an  aggrandizement  of  France,  as  must  endanger  this  coun- 
try. The  means  were  vigour  of  tone,  seconded  by  pow- 
erful "preparation,  the  most  successful  instrumwts  whicba 
mighty  nation  can  employ  for  averting  aggrtsakin,  eiihsc 
direct  or  circuitous. 
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Meettr^  of  paHidmetU.''^Unanimmt)9i  0ipprohatian  of  the 
comktci  of  n^nUtry  respedting'  IMiand.'^Bis/iop  of 
Landa/^h  spotck  ^».  British  interfer^net  in  continentai 
afftttrs* — Subsidiary  treaty  with  the  landgrave  of  Sesse 
Cu9sd.-^Pian  for  the  defence  of  the  West  Indies. — Com^ 
plaints  of  a  partial  promotion  of  flag  officers* — Minis- 
ters contend  that  the  complaint  is  unfoundedn^-^Declara'' 
tory  law  for  explaining  certain  parts  of  Mr.  Pit1?s  East 
India  bilL-^^rigin  of  the  doubts  from  which  this  mea* 
sure  proceeded. — Regiments  ordered  by  government  to 
India^  to  be  paid  and  subsisted  at  the  expense  of  the 
company.^^^estion  by  Mr*  Pitfs  bill ;  had  govern* 
ment  that  power  P  denied  by  the  directors  and  by  opposi- 
tion in  parliament^'^Argumentsfor  and  against. — Passed 
into  a  law.^'^Extension  of  the  mutiny  bilL^-^Bill  against 
the  smug'gled  exportation  of  ^wool^^passed  into  a  law. 
-"■Commencement  of  an  inquiry  concerning  negro  slave* 
ry.'^tate  of  facts.^^eneral  and  special  objections  to 
negro  slavery.-^^Impugned  as  contrary  to  Christianity^ 
as  well  as  justice  and  humanitym-^^PiotM  and  benevolent 
enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  negroes. --^Mr.  Wilberforce 
'-^haracter^  talents^  and  laudable  zeal^^-^pposite  argur 
ments.'-^Slavery  an  evil  great  or  small^  according  to  the 
sentiments  and  circumstafices  of  the  mfferers. — The 
condition  of  the  African  negroes  is  meUorated  by  becom-^ 
ing  slaves  to  British  masters.^-^^laves  in  our  plantar 
tions  generally  happy. — j^  Britain  abolish  slavery^ 
other  European  states  will  enjoy  the  benefits.'-^ r eat 
capitals  are  embarked  on  the  ptiblic  faith  guaranteeing 
this  trade.'-^An  ample  source  of  private  opulenccy  and 
public  revemtei-^Petkions  for  and  against  the  aboli* 
tion  of  the  slave  tradc^^The  privy  council  institutes  an 
inquiry  into  the  details  and  alleged  cruelties  of  the  slave 
trade. — ly^V  William  DolberCs  motion  for  regulating  the 
transportation   of  negroes-^passed  into   a  law.^-^Mr. 
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1787. 
Meeting 
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Unani- 
mous  ap- 
prohation 
of  the  COD' 
duGt  of 
ministry 
respecting 
Holland. 


J%rV  bWfor  the  rebtfmid  recftmpem^  of  tk€  Amtrkm 

hyaiist9»-*^9mmencefnmt  of  Hattings^s  frialj^^pesch 
^    of  Mr*  Burhe.-^Mot'mnfor  the  impeachment  of  sir  Eli- 

jtthImf^'^^^eg^tved.'^Air**GrenvtUe^s  bill  far  mpnv- 
'  injsr  hufath€r*8  law  respectmg  ccnteMted  eleetiam^^^up^ 

plie^^-^Ftaturuhang  state' of  e^mmeree  andfimmu*- 

* 
PARLIAMENT  assembled  oa  the  %$Ai  of 
November  >  aad  his  majemy's  speech  .exhibcted  to  the 
houses  an  outline  of  the  policy:  which  heiisd  ^inpted 
eoDcecnmg  Holland.  He  had  endeavoured  by  his  good 
offices  te  restore  tranquillity  between  the  contentting  par- 
ties,  but  found  his  efforts  unavailing  :  he  also  diseolrered 
a  desire  of  forcible  interference  on  the  part  of  France ; 
he  expressed  to  his  christian  majesty  his  determinatios 
to  counteract  any  such  intention,  and  had' armed  for  that 
purpose  I  but  the  success  of  the  Prussian  troops  had: re* 
established  the  lawful  gDVcrcment  in  Holland  f  an  ^pla* 
nation  had  taken  place  between  his  majesty  send  the  king 
of  France ». which  had  termtoaced  amicably ^  and  both  par- 
ties had  agreed  to  disarm*  The  necessary- preparations 
had  produced  extraocdioary  expenses  for  which  he  doubt- 
ed not  his  faithful  commons  would  provide,  aodalso 
adopt  proper  means  for  the  defence  of  his  distant  do* 
minions.  He  rejoiced  at  the  fiourishiojg' state  of  ccm- 
merce  and  the  revenue,  and  'the  zeal  and  unanimity  which 
his  subjects  demonstrated  during  the  late  expectation  of 
war*  From  the  dispositions  which  were  then  manifested) 
in  any  future  emergency,  he  should  depend  on  a  prompt- 
ness and  vigour  of  exertion,  proportionate  to  the  exig^c 
by  which  it  might  be  rtsqnired* 

The  conduct  of  Mr*  Pitt  respecting  Holland  was  ex- 
tremely popular  among  all  parties  throoghcmt  the  kiog* 
dora  ;  and  in  both  houses  it  experieticed  the  same  unam* 
TQOus  commendation*  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  aad  Mr* 
S))eridan,  perfectly  coincided  with  Mir»  Pitt  and  his  friepd* 
in  the  gene rai  principle  of  interference  in .  continental  **' 
fairs  to  preserve  the  balance  of  Europe.  In  the  hocac  of 
peers  the  bishop  of  Landaff,  in  justifying  the  principle^ 
adduced  reasoning  at  once  appropriate  to  that  specific 
caise,  and  generalizing  the  constituents  of  wise  aud  j*** 
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iAtarpoaitio&  in. any  future  cireumatances.     **  Upon  what   CHAP. 
"  ground   (he    said)  did    he  approve  of  oiir  late  interfe-  ^^^,^^\ 
"reDce?  on  the    ground   of   self    preskrvation.      Jf     ^j^j 
"  France  had  gained  Holland^    the   securittf   of  BrhtQtn  Bishop  of 
"  xmuld  have  been  endangered :  when  it  is  said  that  Hoi-  view  of 
"land  and  the  other  states   of  Europe    are  independent  ^"^*»«*^"»* 

a       .         t  ...  ,  •  •!         terferene© 

^  States,  the  proposition  is  true  only  on  a  certain  consider-  in  conti- 
**^5oo»  for  they   all  depend  one   upon  another,  like  the  °^®^°|*^ '^^ 
'  "  Imks  of  a  chain  ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  each  to  watch 
"eviery  other,  lest  any  become  so  weighty  and '  powerful 
*'a8  to  endanger  the  decurity  or   political  importance  of 
"itbe  rest.'* 

DuRXHG    the   preparations,    a    subsidiary  treaty   had  Subsiiiiaiy 
been  coticluded  with  the  landcrave  of  Hesse  Cassel;  by  treaty  witk 

,.,,  ,  7  tiiii        the  land- 

wnich  that  prmce  was  to  receive  36,0931.  to  hold  twelv^e  grave  of 
thousand  troops  ready  to  be  employed  by   Britain  when  ^^  ^**' 
their  services,  should  be  required.     This  treaty  was  part 
of  a  general  system^  which  it  was  then  deemed  premature 
to  detail:  the  motion  passed  without  a  division.     On  the  pj^nfor 
10th  of.  December  an  augmentation*  of  the  army  wj»s  pro-  *®<^e" 
posed,  for   the  purpose  recommended  by  his  majesty^s  the  Weit 
speech,  of  strengthening  our  distant  possessions.    On  par-  ^'*^*^'- 
titular  inquiry  into  the  state  of  defence  of  our  western  settle- 
ments, ministers  had  found  the  force  to  be  inadequate  ;  this 
opinion  had  been  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  the  oflicers 
commaading  in  the  West  Indies,  who  had  been  severally' 
consulted  upon  the  troops  which  each  thought  requfahe  for 
the  security  af  the  island  he  commanded.    It  was  objected'' 
by  some  members  of  opposition,  that  the  opinions  of  our 
commanders  abroad  did  not  afford  satisfactory  grounds  for 
increasing  our  present  establishments.  It  was  obvious,  that 
each  of  these  officers  would  demand  as  large  a*  force  as 
he  thought  adequate  to  the  defence  of  his  own  particular 
situation^  and  would  govern  himself  in  such  requisition*; 
Daerely  by  a  regard  ta  his  own  responsibility ;  whereas,  itt 
jadging  of  an  adequate  peace  establishment  for  all  the 
possessions  of  Britain,  the  whole  %vould  depend  on  a  gene- 
ral view  of  its  parts,  and  their  relative  exigencies  ;  by  the 
preseot  motion  the  house  was  called  on  lo  vote  an  increase 
t>f  the  army  without  sufEcient  grounds.      It  wns  replied, 
that  the  opimon  of  the  officers  had  not  been  asked  on  the 
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CHAP,    whole  force  requisite  for  the  defence  of  the  West  Indies, 
XXXIX.  |j^^  ^^^^  undoubtedly  in  forming  plans  concerning  remote 

1787  objects;^  men  must  proceed  on  information,  and  in  seeking 
'  information  must  have  recourse  to  those  by  whom  it  can 
be  best  afforded ;  officers  who  had  been  on  the  spot  were 
certainly  competent  to  state  the  separate  facts,  on  the  joint 
result  of  which  ministers  formed  their  inferences.  The 
West  India  islands  were,  without  doubt,  objects  of  the 
highest  importance  to  Britain.  For  their  secure  defence, 
three  modes  might  be  mentioned :  first,  a  great  stationary 
fleet :  secondly,  succours  might  be  sent  on  the  prospect  of 
a  rupture ;  or  thirdly,  such  a  military  force  as  would  pre- 
vent a  surprise.  The  experience  of  last  war  proved  that 
a  fleet  could  not  solely  defend  these  possessions ;  since 
some  of  the  islands  had  been  wrested  from  us,  when  our 
naval  strength  was  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy: 
respecting  the  second  means,  it  might  be  unsafe  to  detach 
any  part  of  our  army  or  navy  from  Europe ;  and  though 
there  should  be  no  danger  in  the  attempt,  the  succours 
might  not  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  mischief;  therefore 
the  most  eligible  mode  was  to  have  a  sufficient  military 
force  upon  the  respective  islands  to  secure  them  from 
'  surprise ;  since,  from  the  dispersion  and  distance  of  the 
islands,  and  the  peculiarities  of  that  climate,  winds,  and 
currents,  it  would  sometimes  be  absolutely  impossible  for 
a  fleet  to  afford  that  speedy  relief  which  the  occasion  might 
require. 

1788.  After  the  recess,  one  of  the  first  subjects  of  discus* 

Sapartiai  *^*^°  before  th^ commons  Was  a  recent  promotion  of  flag 

promotioQ  officers  during  the  preparations  for  war.    Sixteen  captains 

of  flag  oifi   ,      ,  ,  J  1      n  1    .  r  , 

oera.  had  been  promoted  to  the  flag,  and  about  forty  passed  over. 

This  partial  promotion  had  greatly  displeased  the  officers 
whom  it  omitted.  They  brought  forward  their  complaint 
in  the  house  of  peers,  under  the  patronage  of  lord  Rawdon, 
who  moved  for  the  presentment  of  an  address  to  the  king ; 
praying,  that  he  woukl  be  graciously  pleased  to  take  into 
his  royal  consideration  the  services  of  such  captains  of  his 
majesty's  navy,  as  were  passed  over  in  the  last  promotion. 
Lord  Howe,  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty,  endea- 
voured to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  board ;  to  execute 
beneficially  the  functions  of  their  office,"  the  lords  of  the 
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admiralty  must  employ  their  own  judgment  and  diser^on     cfiap. 
in  delegating  an  important  trust :  unless  they  were  invested    *^^*^- 
with  the  privilege  of  selection,  they  certainly  could  not      i^gg 
undertake   the  burden    of   responsibility.      His   lordship  Ministers 
could  not  state  in  a  public  assembly  the  particular  grounds  that  the 
on  which  he  had  formed  his  judgment;  there  n^ght  be  fJ^^^J,^* 
several  reasons  for  not  promoting  captains  to  be  admirals,  ded. 
without  impeaching  the  character  of  the  officers  in  ques- 
.  tiop.     The  same  persons  might  be  fit  for  a  subordinate 
•    employment,  without  being  qualified  for  a  higher  trust ; 
officers  who  had  served  ably  and  meritoriously  all  their 
.    fives,  might  not  appear  proper  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  a  fleet.     So  important  a  charge,  ought  to  be  com- 
mitted to  men,  not  only  of  firm  minds,  but  of  such  bodily 
strength  as  would  enable  them  to  endure  the  fatigues  of 
the  hard  service  which  they  might  have  to  sustain.     The 
executive  government  must  have  the  choice  of  its  own 
officers  in  the  various  degrees  and  kinds  of  service,  other- 
wise it  cannot  be  respqnsible  for  .the  effectual  discharg/e  of 
its  duties.     On  these  grounds  the  motion  was  rejected  by 
the  lords :    in  the  commons  a    similar    proposition   was 
brought  forward  and  supported  by  greater  particularity  of 
detail,  in  order  to  illustrate  individual  hardships;  but  as 
the  general  principle  was  tjie  same,  the  proposed  address  * 
was  negatived,  though  by  a  small  majority.      It  was  after- 
wards moved,  that  the  arbitrary  powers  which  were  claimed 
by  the  admiralty,  having  in  some  degree   received  the 
sanction  pf  the  house,  to  prevent  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences which  might  ensue,  they  should  adopt,  aa  a  rule 
of  service,  some   permanent  principle,  to  which  officers 
might  trust;  and  a  motion  was  made,  that  it  is  highly 
injurious  to  the  navy,  to  set  aside  from  promotion  to  flags, 
meritorious  officers  of  approved  service,  who  are  not  pre- 
cluded by  the  orders  of  his  majesty  in  council.    Ministers 
objected  to  the  propositions  as  unnecessary;  and  it  was 
negatived. 

The  most  important  measure  of  this  session,  was  a  bill  Deciarato- 

«  .  ry  iftw  fop 

introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  explain  doubts  which*had  arisen  expisuaiDg^ 
conceriring  a  part  of  the  law  of  1784,  for  the  administration  ^^^f 
.  of  British  India.     During  the  apprehensions  of  a  rupture  Mr.  Pitt's 
with  France,  government  had  formed  a  resolution  «f  seM*  bill. 
Vol.  III.  X 
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CHAP.    iDg  out  four  additional  regiments  to   India,  on  board  the 
^^m^^^„^  company's  ships,  for  the  protection  of  our  possessions^  in 
1788.      th^^  quarter ;  and  the  proposition  had  been  received  with 
Orjgmof     general  approbation  by  the  court  of  directors.     Though 
from  which  jipprehensious  of  war  were  dissipated,  yet  government  was 
8ure*prQ-    ^'^xiQU$  for  the  security  of  distant  possessions,  and'  for 
ceeded..     that  purpose  proposed  a  permanent  establishment  of  his 
majesty's  troops  in  India;  on  these  grounds  they  adhered 
to  the  determination  of  sending  the  soldiers*      A  questioii 
had  arisen  between  the  directors  and  the  board  of  control, 
concerning  the  expense  of  their  conveyance,  their  future 
Regiments  pay  and  subsistence*     By  an  act  which  passed  in  the  year 
gwern-  ^^  1^81,  it  was  Stipulated,  that  the  company  should  be  bound 
men!  to      to  pay  for  such  troops  only,  as  were  sent  to  India  upon 
be  paid  and  their  requisition*,     and  upon  this  act  the  directors  had 
subsisted  at  refused  to  charge  the  company  jwiih  the  expense  of  the 
pense  of     forces  uow  about  to  be  sent.     T^ie  board  of  control  con^ 
^com-     tended,  that  they  were  invested  with  a  power  of  ordering 
the   conveyance  of  such  troops   as,  circumstances    might 
require;    j^nd  that  if  the  directors  refused,  the  expense 
should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  which  aro^e  from 
their  territorial  pos^sessions.     The  court  of  directors  took 
the  ad^ce  of  several  eminent  lawyers,  who  concurred  iU 
their  opinion*   Mr.  Pitt,  impressed  with  the  contrary  idea, 
proposed  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  removing   the  doubts   iiv 
question,  by  declaring  the  intention   of  the  legislature  iii 
the  act  of  1784,  to  have  been  agreeable  to  the  construction 
put  upon  it  by  administration.      By  the  law  of  1784  he 
contended,    every    power,  which   before    that    time  was 
intrusted  to  the  court  of  directors  for  administering  the 
territorial  possessions,  was  by  that  act  vested  in  the  board 
of  control*    Those  commissioners  had  the  sole  direction  of 
the    military  and  political  concerns,   the  collection   and 
management  of  territorial  Revenue*     His  object  had  been 
to  leave  to  the  corporate  proprietors,  and  their  representa- 
tives, the  direction  of  those  commercial  concerns  for  which 
their  charter  had  been  granted,  but  to  take  into  the  hands 
of  the  executive  government  territorial  affairs ;  under  the 
political  department  was  evidently  to  be  classed,  the  dis- 
posal of  troops,  and  the  provisions  for  their  maintenance. 
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'Ak  doubts    ^ete    entettained    and    sanctioned  by    legal    ICMAf. 
authority  highly  respectable,  he  proposed  an  act  declaring  ^^^^,^^1^^ 
the  meaning  of  the  law.     This  motion  was  controverted,       i^gg 
first,  on  general  grounds:  legislature  ought  never  to  have  2^*^^^* 
recourse  to  this  expedient,  except  when  either  the  wording  vemmen 
of  an  act  was  evidently  so  ambigiious  as  to  stand  in  need  i^tt's^iaw 
at  explanation,  or  where,  in  consequence  of  the  clashing  ^***,^S**^r, 
judgment  of  courts,  or  doubts  expressed  by  judges  from  l^tbedi- 
die  bench,  it  became  necessary  for  the  legislature  to  pro-  ^^positionT 
pound  anew  its  own  meaning.      In  all  other  cases,  parlia-  »»  parlia- 
ment by  interfering  would  quit  its  legislative,  and  assume 
a  judicial  capacity ;  and   in   the   present  instance  would 
decide  in  a  cause,  in  which  it  was  in  some  respects  inter- 
ested as  a  party ;   since  it  would  gain  by  its  owh  decision. 
It  was  a  dispute  between  the  crown  or  the  public,  and  a 
corporation,  on  a  pecunifary  claim.     The  king  insists  upon 
a. certain  sum  of  money  from  the  company,  for  a  specified 
object.      The  company  admit  a  sum  to  be  due,  but  not 
the  amount  demanded  :  here  is  a  clear  and  simple  question, 
on  which  an  issue  might  be  tried  in  a  court  of  law.     The 
measure   proposed    was  liable    to  many   serious  political 
objections,  and  might  be  used  as  a  precedent  for  the  worst 
purposes.      A  minister  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  propose, 
and  bring  in  a  bill  for  granting  new  powers,  in  doubtful 
and  ambiguous  words,  under  restraints  indistinctly  defined^ 
and  with  clauses  that  have  a  double  aspect.  The  company 
had  been  induced  to  consent  to  the  act  of  1784,  upon 
pretences,  which  now  proveds  to   be  delusive ;    and    the 
minister,  having  obtained  that  consent,  was  resolved  to 
put  his  own  construction  upon  it,  contrary  to  the  original 
intention  of  the  party  concerned.      In  the  farther  progress 
of  the  bill,  counsel  was  heard  for  the  India  company  at 
the  bar  of  the  house,  and  the  whole  ability  of  opposition 
wa&  exerted,  to  prevent  its  enactment. 

The  following  was  the  substance  of  the  arguments,  Ar^ment 
legal  and  political,  which  were  employed  on  each  side,  dloiawito 
Its     opponents     controverted     it    principally    upon    two  'y**** 
grounds :    firsts    that    the   construction   attempted    to    be 
put   upon  the   act  of  1 784,  was  not    its   true   atid  just 
construction  :    and    secondly,   that    if   it   admitted    s^uch 
interpretation,  the  powers  it  vested  in  the  board  of  con- 
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CHAP,    trol  were  inkltio^s   to  the  rights   and  interests  , of  the. 
^^^.^^"^  company,  and  of  a  dangerous  political  nature,  and  there- 
J 788.      f^**®  ought  not  to  be  confirmed.     To  prove  the  former 
proposition,   its   supporters    contended    that,  the   charter 
granted   to   the  company  having  been   purchased   for  a 
valuable  consideration,  every  statute  that  diminished  their 
rights  ou^ht  to  be  construed,  like  penal  laws,  in  the  mild* 
est  sense,  and  so  as  to  infringe  those  privileges  in  the  least 
possible  degree ;  and  in  ambiguous  cases,  acts  of  parlia- 
ment should  be  explained  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  consist*, 
tent  with  each  other.  In  the  act  of  1781™  it  was  expressly 
stipulated,  that  the  company  should  defray  the  expense  of 
no  troops,  but  such  as  were  sent  to  India  upon  their  own 
requisition;  therefore  the  acts  of  1784  should  be  inter- 
preted so  as  to  coincide  with  the  preceding  law.     But  the^ 
best  and   safest  mode   of  expounding  a  statute,  was  to 
illustrate  one  part  of  it  by  other  clauses  of  the  same  act. 
By  the  law  of  1784,°  ^^  the  commissioners  (it  was  admit- 
**  ted)  ar^  authorized  and  empowered  from  time  to  time,  to- 
^' superintend,  direct,  and  control  all  acts,  operations,  and 
*'  concerns,  which  in  anywise  relate  to  the  civil  or  military 
**  government,  or  revenues  of  the  territorial  possessions  of 
*'  the  company,  in  the  manner  in  the  said  act  directed :'? 
and  "  the  court  of  directors  are  required  to  pay  obedience 
"  to,  and  to  be  governed  and  bound  by,  such  orders  and 
^^  directions  as  the  s^id  court  shall  receive  from  the  said 
"  board."     Were  these  clauses  taken  solely,  it  was  allow- 
ed  that  they  would   justify  the  construction  which   was 
intended   by    the  declaratory   act;    but  from  subsequent 
passages  it  was  argued,  that  the  positive  directorial  pow- 
er of  the  commissioners  was  restrained   to  definite  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  to  be  exercised  on  specified  omissions  of 
the    East    India  directors.      The    directors   by  fhe    act 
were  required  to  deliver  to  the  commissioners  copies  of 
all  despatches  which  were  received  from  their   servants 
in  India^  and  all  instructions  proposed  to  be  sent  to  the 
company's  oificers  in  that  country :  these  the  commission- 
ers, within  fourteen  days,  were  to  return  to  the  directors, 
either  approved  or  disapproved  and  amended;  and  the 


m  See  act  of  parliament  1781,  respecUng:  India, 
u  See  act  for  th^  goTenim«iit  of  India,  Jufy^  1784. 
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directory  were  bound  to  obey  the  orders  «o  amended  or  al-  chap. 
tered*  If  within  fourteen  days  the  court  of  directors  should  ^^r>r^^ 
neglect  to  yield  the  obedience :  commanded  by  the  act,  xxg^. 
then  and  then  only,  the  commissioners  might  originate 
instructions^  If  the  board  were  invested  with  the  posiMve 
pow^r  claimed  by  the .  declaratory  act,  it  was  absurd  to 
specify  certain  cases  in  which  it  might  be  lawful  for  them 
to  send  orders  and  instructions  to  the  company's  servants 
ia  India  without  the  consent  of  the  company.  It  was. 
evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  clauses  taken  toge* 
their^  that  the  authority  vested  in  the  commissioners  was 
;io  other  than  a  superintendency  and  control  over  the 
transactions  of  the  company  in  their  management  of  their 
affairs  in  India ;  a  power  to  alter,  and  amend  their  orders 
and  instructions,  and,  in  case  of  neglect  in  the  directors, 
to  carry  such  orders  so  amended  into  execution ;  but  not 
to  originate  measures,  in  .opposition  to  the  chartered  and 
stipulated  right  of  the  company.  It  was  farther  contend- 
ed, that  the  directors  had  understood  the  power  proposed 
to  be  conferred  by  Mr;  Pitt's  bill  on  the  commissioners, 
to  be  subject  to  the  alleged  limitations ;  and  that  even  the 
minister  had  expressly  declared  his  coincidence  in  that 
construction ;  that  otherwise  the  directors  would  have* 
opposed  it  as  no  less  hostile  to  the  rights  of  the  company, 
than  the  obnoxious  bill  of  Mr*  Fox.^  The  board,  of  con- 
trol itself  had  not  understood  the  act  of  1784  as  investing 
them  with  the  unlimited  sway  which  they  now. claimed; 
they  had  acted  upon  the  statute  of  1781  for  upwards  df 
two  years  after  the  law  of  1784,  and  by  their  conduct 
admitted  that  they  had  no  power  to  send  out  any  of  his 
majesty's  troops  to  India  without  the  consent  of  the  com« 
pany*  From  the  general  rules  of  interpretation,  from  the 
clauses  and  tenor  of  the  act  in  question,  the  opinions  of 
those  whom  it  first  affected,  the  declaration  of  its  framer, 
and  the  construction  of  the  persons  who  were  appointed 
to -carry  it  into  execution,  members  of  opposition  endea- 
voured to  prove,  that  the  power  now  proposed  to  be^ 
declared  did  not  arise  from  it  as  a  law.^ 


o  Speech  of  Mr.  Fm  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
p  See  partiameatary  debatos^  March  1788,  passim. 
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QHAP.  Th£V  Ei«xt  objected  to  it.  as  a  meiisurc  6f  policy :  Ifaje 
-^^^'^  authority  which  was  claimed  anDihilated  the  court  of 
directors,  a^id  even  the  property  of  the  company*  Th©: 
territorial  revenues  being  in .  many  instances  unavoida|)ly 
implicated  in  their  commercial  concerns,  the  absolute 
cooimand  of  the  former,  as  to  their  application  and  ei(pen: 
diture,  would  necessarily  carry  with  it  a. control  over  the. 
latter,  and  might  be  used  to  supersede  the  efficiency  of  the 
directors  in  the  only  branch  o#  the  company's  affaipa  that 
was  left  to  their  management.  The  measure .  itself  of 
9ending  four  regiments  to  India  was  not  less  injurious  to 
the  rights  and  interests  of  th^  company,  than  the  unlimited 
power  under  which  it  was  to  be  executed.  It  would  have 
been  more  economical  and  just,  either  to  have  suffered  the 
company  to  raise  four  regiments,  or  to  have  sent  over  the 
£,400  men  which  were  wanting  to  complete  the  king's  rcgi* 
ments  already  in  India: — more  economical,  because  in 
the  one  case  the  company's  troops  are,  and  would  be 
maintained  at  infinitely  less  expense  .than  the  kipg's;  in 
the  other,  the  company  would.be  free  from  th^  additional 
burden  of  all  the  officers  of  the  fqur  new  regiments:— 
more  just,  because  in  the  former  case,  the  company  would 
have  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  troops  which  dicy  were 
to  pay,  and  might  provide  for  many  of  their  own  deserving 
officers,  six  hundred  of  whom,  reduced  at  the  late  peaccy 
were  living  in  very  distressed  situations  in  India.  It  was 
farther  impolitic,  as  it  would  create  a  jealousy  and  disgust 
among  the  officers  in  the  company's  service.  The  oppo* 
nents  next  proceeded  to  the  motives  of  ministers,  which 
they  alleged  to  be  a  desire  of  extending  their  own  influence 
and  patronage,  at  the  expense  of  the  India  company.  The 
ministers  had  formed  a  regular  progressive  plan,  to  grasp 
all  the  patronage  of  India.  The  direction  claimed  by  the 
board  of  control  afforded  grounds  of  jealousy  in  aiiother 
view;  it  placed  a  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the  king's 
ministers,  for  raising  and  paying  an  army  without  cons^t 
of  parliament,  and  was  therefore  inconsistent  with  jthe  biU 
of  rights,  and  a  dangerous  departure  from  the  principles? 
of  the  British  constitution. 
Avpx^  Bv  the  supporters  of  .the,  declaratory  act,  it  was  con- 

meats    T    ^gjj^ig^^  first,  respecting  the  rule  of  construction,  that  the 
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mrxTkciiAt  could  only  be  admitted,  so^ar  as  was  consistcfit  CHAK 
with  the  spirit  and  express  objects  of  the  statute  itself;  it  ^^];^^ 
could  be  no  reason  for  an  interpretation  of  a  subsequent  ^^^ 
Itiw,  that  it  militated  against  a  prior;  it  would  be  absurd 
to  put  a  sense  upon  an  act,  that  would  defeat  the  msun 
l^hds  for  which  it  was  passed;  and  with  regard  to  the  act 
<if  178t,  sueh  parts  of  it  as  were  inconsistent  with  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  subsequent  arrangement,  were  virtually, 
■though  not  expressly  repealed*  The  object  of  the  plan  of 
1784  was,  to  take  the  entire  management  of  territorial 
possessions,  and  the  political  government  of  India,  out  of 
the  bands  of  the  compafiy,  leaving  them  only  the  direction 
df  their  commercial  concerns.  The  board  of  control  wa« 
itt  future  to  be  responsible  to  the  public  for  the  prosperity  ' 
defence,  and  security,  of  our  Indian  possessions,  and  wa^ 
^erefbre  to  be  invested  with  all  the  authorities  necessary 
Sbr  the  du9  discharge  of  the  important  trusts.  These  pow- 
er^ were  given  in  general  terms,  and  the  mode  of  exercis- 
ing them  in  particular  cases  was  specified :  in  some  they 
had  a  negative  upon  the  orders  of  the  directors ;  in  others,*, 
where  a  difference  of  opinion  arose,  the  board  might 
enforce  the  execution  of  its  own  orders.  The  act  in  gen- 
ial clauses  expressed  this  power  which  was  claimed,  and- 
without  it  would  have  been  totally  inadequate  to  its  object* 
Could  it  be  supposed  that  parliament  intended  to  leave  to 
the  company,-  who,  it  might  be  expected  from  the  short 
duration  of  their  charter,  would  attend  chiefly  to  their  owa 
immediate  pecuniary  interests,  the  entire  disposition  of 
l^ir  revenhes,  without  enabling  the  board  of  control,  who 
were  responsible  for  the  defence  and  security  of  the  whole, 
to  appropriate  such  part  of  them  as  should  be  thought 
necessary  for  those  purposes  ?  The  assertion  of  opposition, 
that  either  Mr.  Pitt  or  the  board  of  control  had  understood 
the  act  in  the  sense  imputed,  was  totally  unfounded  in 
truth,  and  unsupported  by  any  evidence.  With  regard  to 
Ae  economy  and  policy  of  the  measure,  the  company's 
troops  might  be  raised  and  maintained  at  a  smaller  ex- 
pense ;  but  these  were  not  sufficient  for  guarding  India 
against  dangers  by  which  it.  was  now  threatened.  As  to 
the  additional  patronage  said  to  accrue  to  the  crown,  it 
was  denied :  on  the  grtod  question  of.  standing  armies, 
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CHAP,    there  were  inaccuracies  in  all  the  existinc:  laws.    The  bill 
^.;^^,,'  of  rights  was    not   very    explicit;  it    hardly   stated    the 
1788.      illegality  of  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom,  but  was 
silent  with  respect  to  military  force   in  our  settlementlr. 
abroad.     Mr.  Pitt  declared,  that  if  any  danger  was  appre- 
hended from  the  bill  before  the  house,  relative  either  tO' 
the  augmentation  of  the  army,  or  the  patronage  of  India 
in  general,  he  was   ready    to  receive   any   modifications 
which  might  be  offered  to  avert  such  danger.     In  th6 
committee  he  proposed  several  clauses  for  so  modifyittg 
the  bill,  as  to  remove  the  objections  respecting  patronage. 
The  bai  18  The  bill  was  carried  in  the  house  of  commons  by  a  tna- 
aiaw.        jority  of  fifty-four ;  and,  after  experiencing  strong  oppo- 
sition in  the  house  qf  peers,  was  passed  into  a  law ;  and 
thus  it  was  declared  that  the  commissioners,^  being  insti* 
tuted  for  the  territorial  administration  of  India  by  the  act 
of  1784,  possessed  a  directorial,  as  well  as  controlling 
power,  in  whatever  was  necessary  to  the  effectual  execution 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  act  of  1 784. 
Efxtension  In  the  mutiny  bill  of  this  session,  a  clause  was  pro-> 

(JDy^bili.**    posed  for  incorporating  with  the  army   a  new  body   of 
military  artificers.     It  was  objected  to  this  project,  that 
it  was  an  unnecessary  extension  of  the  military  law,  and 
consequently  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution.    These  artificers  had  served  the  army,  hitherto, 
without  diminution  of  their  liberty,  and  no  necessity  was 
shown  why  their  tenure  of  service  should  be  changed.  The 
great  advocate  for  the  clause  was  the  duke  of  Richmond.*^ 
Such  a  corps   (he  said)  was  employed  in  all   the   armies 
abroad,   and  found  to  be   extremely .  useful :  he  had  pro- 
posed such  an    establishment  to  his   majesty,   who  was' 
pleased  to  signify  his  approbation  of  the  scheme.     The 
policy  of  the  nation  had  considered  it  as  right  that  all 
soldiers  should  continue  in  such  a  state  of  subordination ; 
therefore  artificers,  being  enlisted  regularly  as  soldiers, 
ought  undoubtedly  to  become  subject  to  the  same  law* 
Such  a  change  was  not  to   be  accounted  any  hardship  ; 
since  no  species  of  trial,  however  popular  it  might  be,  was 
more  fair  and  candid  than  trials  by  a  c6urt  martiaL    The 

q  Debates  of  the  peers,  1788. 
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tSause,  after  a  long'discussion,  was  at  length  carried  with-     CHAP, 
out  a  division.  >^^^-\ow^ 

At  the  instance  of  the  woollen  manufacturers,  a  bill  i^gs. 
was  introduced  in  the  house  of  commons,  for  rendering  B'^*  against 
more  effectual,  laws  against  the  private  exportation  of  gied  e.\- 
wool.  The  manufacturers  asserted,  that  of  long  or  jj^^y^o^" 
combing  wool^  ^  the  amount  of  13,000  packs  were  an- 
nually smuggled  to  France  :  hence  it  was  inferred ;  first, 
that  the  \^ool  growers  were  by  this  means  enabled-  within 
the  kingdom  to  keep  up  the  price  of  their  commodity  be- 
yond its  just  standard,  to  the 'great  detriment  of  our 
staple  manufacture ;  secondly,  that  there  ensued  a  loss 
to  Britain  of  the  surplus  Value  of  the  manufactured  arti- 
cles  over  the  raw  materials,  and  of  the  increased  popula- 
tion, which  the  employment  of  an  additional  number  of 
manufacturers  would  produce ;  and  thirdly,  that  the 
smuggled  wool  being  an  article  necessary  to  the  French 
manufactures,  it  enabled  them  to  rival  ours.  In  answer 
to  these  argumtiuts,  it  was  contended,  chiefly  by  country 
gentlemen,  that  it  was  an  unnecessary  and  unjust  attack  r 
upon  the  .landed  interest.  The  quantity  alleged  to  be 
smuggled  bore  no  proportion  to  the  whole  produce  of  the 
country,  and  subtracted  only  about  a  fifteenth  share,  even 
at  the  calculation  of  the  proposers ;  but  there  was  no 
evidence  of  the  calculation  being  just.  The  price  of 
wool  was  not  enhanced  beyond  its  just  standard:  as  a 
proof  that  the  manufacture  was  not  injured  by  it,  they 
demonstrated  the  increase  of  the  value  of  woollen  goods, 
exported  from  the  year  1776  to  the  year  1787,  to  be  in 
the  proportion  of  nearly  one-third.  Upon  the  second  in- 
ference it  was  said,  that  admitting  the  quantity  of  wool 
stated  to  be  smuggled  into  France,  it  did  not  follow  that 
our  manufacturers  would  work  up  that  additional  quantity 
above  what  they  now  do,  merely  by  preventing  its  mak- 
ing its  way  thither;  on  the  contrary,  unless  it  were  first 
proved, ^  which  had  never  been  asserted,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exportation,  the  manufacturers  are  in  want 
of  materials  to  work  upon,  it  was  fair  to  conclude,  that 
the  quantity  exported  was  a  mere  surplus,  and  that  the 
British  manufacturers  would  not  work  a  single  pound 
more,  though  the  whole  should  be  kept  at  home :  a  view 
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CHAP,    of  the   very  flourishing  state  of  our  manufactures  was 
xxxix.    gufgcjejjt  iQ  convince  us  that  there  was  no  ground  of  ap-. 
1788.      prehension  from  the  rivalship  of  France.     It  was  replied, 
that   the  restraints   proposed  to  be  laid  upon  the  wool, 
growers  would  not  materially  aifect  their  interests*  The  pre- 
sent bill  was  consonant  to  the  existing  laws,  and  was  only  de- 
signed  to  carry  into  more  effectual  execution  those  prior 
^    ciples  of  policy,  respecting  the  exportation  of  wool,  by 
which  this  country  for  so  many  years  had  been  governed, 
and  under  which  both  our  manufacturers  and  our  wool 
growers   had  flourished  and  grown  rich  together.     The 
bill   underwent  a  very  minute  discussion,  in  which.party 
politics  appeared  to  occupy  no  share ;  and  at  length  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority. 
Com.  A    SUBJECT    of  very  considerable    importance,  and 

meiit  ofan  which  long  occupied  the  attention  both  of  parliament  and 
inquiry       xhe  natipn,  was  this  year  for  the  first  time  broucht  before 

jDOncern-  '  "  t  i    i  T 

ing  ne^ro    the  house  of  commous :  this  was  the  celebrated  question 
"*^^''^'      concerhing  the   trade    carried   on   tor  purchasing  negro 

slaves  to  cultivate  odr  possessions  in  the  western  world* 
State  of  Slavery  is  so  evidently  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 

facts.  ^  Briton,  that  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  astonishing  no 

means  had  been  devised  to  prevent  the  existence  of  such 
a  state  in  the  British  dominions.  The  mercantile  charac-^ 
ter  of  this  country  predominated  over  the  political,  when, 
for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  she  admitted  the  destruction 
'  of  freedom  ;  and  the  guardians  of  European  liberty  be- 

came the  most  active  instruments  of  African  slavery* 
This  inconsistency  did  not  appear  to  have  impressed  any. 
of  the  most  zealous  and  powerful  champions  of  constitu-, 
tivonal  freedom,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteent)i  cen-^ 
General  tury.  Planters  and  traders,  who  are  the  most  frequent  and 
2J|j*^^g^®g**  constant  observers  of  this  state,  were  not  likely  to  testifvan 
Ito  slaves,  abhorrence  of  a  system,  by  which  they  were  so  consider* 
able  gainers,  or  even  perhaps  to  feel  the  adequate  detesta- 
tion for  oppressions,  with  which  they  were  so  faroilian 
Statesmen  might  overlook  some  rigours,  through  which 
they  conceived  the  nation  derived  private  and  pubHc 
wealth;  and  the  people  in  general  were  two  distant  to 
consider  the  condition  of  the  negroes.  Nevertheless,  the 
?nild  and  liberal  principles  of  British  policy  seemed  ex- 
Ireinely  inimical  to  human  thraldom ;  stnd  tl^e  doctrines 
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of  benevolent  philosophers  were  totally  hostile  to  such  a    chap, 
practice;  but  neither  enlightened   policy,    nor  ingenious     J.^^^^> 
tbeoiy,-  were  the  causes  which  at  this  period  produced  a      i^gg, 
prevalent  enmity  to   slavery :  a    more   rapidly  operative 
principle  exerted  itself  in  favour  of  negro  freedom  •  reli- 
gious zeal  was  infused  into  the  subject,  and,  engaging 
the  pajiaions  of  many  individuals,  stimulated  them  much 
more  powerfully  than  the  deductions  of  moral  science,  or 
the  dictates  of  political  wisdom*     An  opinion  was  eagerly  ]( ;,  j,^. 
disseminated,  that  the  state  of  slavery  was  incompatible  pugged  «» 
With  Christianity.     This  notion  seems  to  have  been  drawn  chrisiiaui- 
from  the  consideration  of  detached  passages,  rather  than  g-l^j^g^iee" 
from  the  general  spirit  of  that  admirable  system.     The  aadhama" 
religion   of  Jesus,    seeking  the   happiness  of   mankind,  °'^* 
fibds  its  sources  in  the  disposition  and  character  of  the 
individual ;  and  comprehending  the  vast  Variety  of  situa- 
tion and^  sentiment,  delivers  general  rules,   enforced  by- 
cogent   motives,   for  performing  the   various   duties   of 
social  and  civil  life ;  political  establishments  and  grada- 
tions it  leaves  to  be  formed  according  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case,  and  character  of  the  people.  Philanthropy,  pioagand 
which  mingled  with  a  piety  sincere,  though  somewhat  '^^rr^'^jjj 
eccentric,  distinguished  many  of  the  earliest  votaries  of  infavoarc^ 
liegro  freedom ;  and  in  the  ardour  of  benignant  project,  1,^^^" 
overlooked    difficulties   of  execution;     indeed,    perhaps,  , 

rather  indulged  itself  in  fancying  advantage  from  the 
change,  than  accurately  ascertained  the  probability  of  be- 
nefit, even  should  their  wish  be  accomplished.  In  the 
southern  provinces  of  America,  soon  after  the  establish- 
ment of  their  independence,  the  quakers  presented  a 
strong  and  pathetic  address  to  the  several  legislative  as- 
semblies ;  in  which  they  exhorted  these  bodies  to  abolish 
slavery  ;  and  in  many  instances  emancipated  the  negroes 
in  their  own  possession.  In  Britain  the  same  sect  first  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  American  brethren,  and  present- 
ed a  similar  petition  in  1 787  to  parliament.  The  cause  em- 
braced by  the  enthusiasm  of  religion  and  benevolence, 
procured  a  great  number  of  votaries.  From  sympathy 
and  imitation,  it  became  extremely  popular ;  literary  in- 
genuity was  not  wanting,  and  no  works  were  read  with 
such  avidity,  as  compositions  which  decried  negro  slavery. 
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CHAP.    As  Msual  in  controversy^  one  ^ide  of  the  question  onl^ 

^^^,^^'  was  considered  by  its  supporters,  and  the  statement  oC 

1788.     propositions    was    such,    as   to    render   conclusioils  ob- 

vious.     A  topic  repeatedly  employed  was,  differench 

OF  COLOUR  IS   NO  JIJBASON    FOR  FORFEITUtlE  OF  LIBERTY. 

On  so  trivial  a  truism  very  popular  pamphlets  were 
founded;  eminent  divines  embraced  the  cause;  repom* 
mended  it  from  the  pulpit,  and  in  printed  discourses. 
Churchmen  and  dissenters  concurred  in  eagerly  inculcat- 
ing the  abolition  of  slavery ;  many  were  so  far  transport- 
ed by  philanthropic  feelings,  as  to  declare  their  readme^ 
to  forego  all  the  advantages  and  habitual  gratifications 
which  arose  from  our  West  India  islands,  rather  than 
enjoy  them  through  the  compulsory  labour  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  With  this  enthusiastic  zeal,  hypocrisy,  as 
usual,  occasionally  mingled ;  and  there  were  demagogues 
who,  withput  possessing  much  tenderness  of  dijiposition 
themselves,  courted  popularity  by  coinciding  with  the 
humane  sentiments,  which  were  so .  generally  diffvised. 
For  a  ,  considerable  time  a  stranger  might  have/  sup- 
posed, if  he  judged  from  prevalent  discourse  and  writ- 
»  ing,  that  the  African  negroes  raonopoliaed  misery,  and 
therefore,  that  the  highest  duty  of  christian  benevolence 
was,  to  afford  them  relief.  While  this  fervour  predomi- 
nated, a  society  was  formed  to  collect  information  on 
which  to  ground  a  petition  to  parlianjent;  and  a  very 
considerable  sum  of  n^oney  was  subscribed  in  order  to 
defray  the  expense. 
Mr.  Wii-  Among  those  who  took  the  most  active  share  in  endea- 

taientT^'    vouring   to   relieve  the   negroes,   was   Mr.   Wilberforce, 
charactep,  niember  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  York.      Of  good 
ble  zeal  ot:  talents,  active  and  indefatigable  industry,  and  extensive 
knowledge,  this  gentjeman  held  a  high  place  in  the  public 
estimation;  and  possessed  considerable  fortune  and  influ- 
ence :  these,  ad  vantages  he  uniformly  directed  to  such  pur- 
suits as  he  thought  conducive  to  virtue,  religion,  and  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures.   .  Conceiving  the  cause 
of  the  negroes  to  be  that  of  piety  and  humanity,  be  had 
.    employed  persevering  labour,  in  order  to  learn  the  particu*^ 
lars  of  their  treatnient ;  and  viewing  the  subject  as  a  Bri- 
tish senator,,  he  attenipted  to  ^reconcile  political  expediei^cjr 
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With  what  he  deemed  a  discharsre  of  christian  and  moral  duty*  chap. 

From  these  motives  he  was  believed  to  have  entered  much r* 


viore  minutely  into  the  detail  of  the  slave  trade,  than  any      |^gg 
other  member  of  the  legtslatute. 

While  one  party  exerted  itself  so  strenuously  to  ren- , Opposite 
der  the  abolition  genewUy  popular,  and  thereby  prepared  "tf^^enta- 
to  facilitate  its  passage  through  parliament,  another  with 
kss  animation  and.impressiveness  of  eloquence,,  but  with 
a  considerable  share  of  sound  reasoning,  laboured  to  prove, 
that  the  advantages  alleged  to  be  consequent  upon  aboli* 
tion  were  ideal,  and  founded  upon  abstract  theories  of 
philanthropy,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  existing  case. 
The  ^vil  of  slavery  (it  was  said)  depends  on  opinion  :  that 
state  is  universally  prevalent  in  Africa ;  and  the  minds 
of  the   negroes   are   habituated   to  its  contemplation,   as 
one  of  the  most  common   conditions  of  life.     Having  siavevy  a& 
the.  principles  of  dissension   and  hostility    in    common  ^^g^^^ 
with  other  men,  the   African  tribes  are   often  engaged  ^ccj^ding 

r  .  .    .  i_  t  tothecir- 

in  war :   one  consequence  of  war  is  captivity ;  the  ueual  camstances 
treatment  of  captives  is  either  massacre  or  sfale.     The  J^J'^^^J^^" 
market  for  slaves,  independent  of  European  purchasers,  the  suflfer- 

13  comparatively  inconsiderable  in  Nigritia*     The  chance 
to  the  individual  of  escaping  butchery,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure  depends  on  the   demand  ,  from   European  traders* 
Carried  to  the  West  Indies,  the  negroes  arc  on  the  whole  The  condi*^ 
well  treated :  by  some  individual  masters  they  may  have  Aftican 
been  hardly  used ;  but  in  general,  as  can  be  proved  from  negroes  is 
person^   most  conversant  with  these  countries,  they  are  ed  b^  be- 
contented  and,  h^ppy*  Severity  is  not  the  interest  of  plant-  gjavea  to 
ers:  and  if  even  malienant  passions  transport  masters  or  Bi'itish 

inastci*Sr 

their  delegates  to  unwise  cruelty,  the  recurrence  of  such 

acts  may  be  prevented  by^  judicious  regulations*    Narrow 

in  their  views,  the  negroes  like  other  savages  repose  their 

chief  happiness  in  the  supply  of  animal  wants :   indolent 

and  improvident,  they  are  often  deficient  in  the  exertions 

requisite  for  their  maintenance*^  Nothing  is  more  frequent  Slaves  in 

in  Africa  than  famine,  which  destroys  great  numbers  of  tUmfgenef 

the  inhabitants  i  whereas  in  the  West  Indies  they  have ''^"y  *™P" 

abundance  of  provisions.     To  a  Briton,  death,  either  by 

&^ord  or  famine,  may  be  preferable  to  life  and  slavery ; 

bui  to  a.  Nigritian  the  case  is  far  difFerent :  by  transport-       ,    ^ 
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CHAl^  iag  him  to  a  situation*  in  which  his  animttl  wants  ate  f^^ 
supplied,  where  by  personal  eitertions  he  can  modify  slavery. 


1788.      ^^^  ^^^  nothing  to  fear  from  either  famine  or  a  victorioua 
enemy,  you  place  him  in  a  higher  state,  according  to  his 
estimate  of  good,  tlian  if  you  had  suffered  him  to  remain 
in  Africa.    The  slave  trade  does  not  on  the  whole  vio- 
late humanity,  because  it  does  not  on  the  whole  diminish 
diat  happiness  which  humanity  seeks  to  promote.     The 
culture  of  the  West  India  islands,  so  productive  a  source 
of  private  opulence  and  public  revenue,   depends  upon 
IfBritun    labourers  inured  to  such  a  climate.     Were  we  to  forego 
•Uvetjy     the  advantage  of  such  possessions,  what  would  be  the  con* 
other  Eu-   geq^ence  ?  the  other  European  states  would  take  up  the 
■utMwiii   benefits  which  we  abandoned:  the  slave  trade  would  be 
benefiL^     still  carried  on,  though   Britain  did  not  participate.     It 
would  not  be  real  generosity,  but  romantic  extravagance^- 
80  abstain  from  so  advantageous  a  commerce,  when  we 
ourselves  should  lose,  and  our  rivals  only  should  gain  b^ 
Great  ra-    i^g  discontinuance.  Very  great  capitals  have  been  embarked,* 
barked  in   both  in  the  West  India  islands  and  African  slave  trade, 
wWch^^a  ^^^^^  ^^^  sanction  of  public  faith,  which  guaranteed  the 
large         Commerce  by  many  internal  regulations  and  foreign  trea- 
riehesand  ties  for  rendering  it  productive.     Are  we  to  sacrifice  ar 
rerenue.     gyeat  and  valuable  property  to   philanthropic   chimeras, 

totally  unfounded  in  fact  and  experienced 

PetitiotA  Petitions  and  remonstrances' containing  such  topics, 

for  ami       for  and  against  the  abolition,  were  presented  to  the  house 

slave  trflde.  of  commons  and  privy  council.    A  committee  of  the  latter 

Thecouo-  ^ag  appointed  for  investigating  facts.     Mr.  Pitt  finding 

tutes  an      that  the  information  hitherto  collected  was  not  sufficient  ta 

to^tivB^e'^'  authorize  parliamentary  discussion,  on  the  ninth  of  M^ 

**|*«a"d      proposed,  that  the  consideration  of  the  slave  trade  should 

•lueities.    be  deferred  till  the  commencement  of  the  next  session ;' 

meanwhile,  the  inquiry  which  was  instituted  before  the 

privy  council  would  be  brought  to  such  a  state  of  maturity., 

aa  to  make  it  fit  that  the  result  should  be  laid  before  the 

house,  that  it  might  facilitate  their  investigation,  and  ena-^ 

ble  them  to  proceed  to  a  decision,  founded  equally  upon 

principles  of  humanity,  justice,  and  sound  policy. 

Sir  William  Dolben  introduced  a  measure  of  inter- 
mediate relief,  in  a  bill  for  regulating  the  transportation  of 
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Aft^iean  natives  to  the  British  West  ladies :  the  obiect  •of  OHAP. 
this  propositioa*was  to  acGpmmodate  the   slaves,  during  ^Ip^^ 
ih^ir  passage,  better  than  had  been  hitherto  done*    It  was      ^^^^^ 
intended  to  timit  the  number  who  should  be  conveyed,  in  ^irWiiUum 
proportion  to,  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel;  to  secure  to  them  motion  fot 
good  and  sufficient  provisions,  and  other  matters  equally  Jhft'^s? 
conducive    to,  their    health,    and   their  irccommodation*  porutionof 
While  the  bill  was  pending,  a  petition  was  presented  from   ***^''^* 
the  merchants  and  other  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  praying 
to  be  heard  by- their  counsel  against  this  regulating  bill : 
this  request  being  granted,-  it  was  contended  at  the  bar  pf 
the  house,  that  the  proposed  reduction  of  number  would 
essentially  injure  the  trade,  and  that  it  was  foUnded  on  an 
assertion  of  hardships  which  did  not  exist.     The  plea  of 
the  merchants  was  not  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  tbo 
house ;  and  the  bill,  though  in  a  small  degree  modified^ 
passed  unanimously,  without  any  material  alteration.     In 
the  house  of  lords  it  underwent  such  changes,  that  the 
cpmmons  considered  its  original  .object  as  not  attained:  h^naed 
a  new  bill  was  accordingly  introduced,  which  passed  both  ""*"  ■  ^^' 
houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent* 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Pitt  called  the  attention  of  JJj'i^^^* 
the  house  to  a  diiFerent  class  of  sufferers,  the  American  reiieCand 
loyalists,  and  the  losses  sustained  by  them  through  their  J^n^of 
adherence   to   the   parent  country  durins:  the  late    war.  *>>«  Amen- 

r  ^  w»  ^  can  ioy» 

Commissioners  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  aiuts* 
claims ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  report,  the  minister 
divided  the  claimants  into  four  classes.  In  the  first  class 
he  ranked  those  who  had  resided  in  America  at  the  com* 
Riencement  of  the  war,  and  who,  in  pursuance  of  their 
principles  of  loyalty  and  adherence  to  Britain,  were  obliged 
to  abandon  their  estates  and  property  in  the  colonies; 
which  were  in  consequence  seized  and  confiscated  by  the 
revolters.  The  mode  he  meant  to  adopt"",  with  respect  to 
diis  class  of  loyalists,  whom  he  considered  as  having  the 
strongest  claims  of  any,  would  be  to  allow  the  full  amount* 


V  See  Annual  Register  1788,  p.  13. 

s  His  propoaition  was,  >*  that  all  sueh  loyalists  sliall  reeeive  the  fall  amowit 
of  their  losscs^as  Tar  as  the  same  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  ponnds ; 
and  shall  also  receive,  where  tiie  amount  of  such  losses  shall  be  above  ten  thoa- 
''^~''  p<)und9    in  the  whole,  ftod  not  above  thtrtf-fi^e  thousand  poimdB  in  the 
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CHAF.    to  those  whose  demands  were  so  smali,  that  any  d^Uctton 

XXXiX 

^^^m^^^^  from  them  would  materially  affect  their  means  of  com- 
1788.     fortable  existence.     The  second  class  of  claimants  were 
'  persons  who,  having  resided  in  England  during  the  war, 
made  claims  upon  alleged  loss  of  property  in  America : 
these  were  not  suiFerers  in  the  same  degree  as  the  first' 
class,  because  they  had  not  been  drivtn  out  of  America-, 
but  had  made  their  choice  :  though,  however,  their  option 
was  to  remain  in  England,    still  they  %vere   entitled  to 
expect  compensation  for  the  loss  of  property  in  America, 
which  they  had  incurred  through  a  preference  of  this  coun- 
try :  he  proposed  respecting  this  as  the  former  class,  that 
property  affording  only  the  means  of  comfortable  subsist- 
ence should  be  paid  in  full  of  the  established  claims;  but 
that  beyond   the   sum    deemed    requisite,  the  deductiofi 
should  be  considerably  greater.*  The  third  class  consi^ed. 
of  loyalists  who   had  either  enjoyed  places  or  exercised 
professions  in  America,  but  were  driven  away  in  conse- 
quence of  their  loyalty  to  this    country,   and  lost  their 
income.      With  regard  to  these  it  was  to  be  considered, 
that  though  they  had  been  expelled  from   America,  they 
•   were  aMe  to  obtain  fresh  incomes  in  this  counti^y,  by  ex- 
ercising their  talents  and  their  industry  :  he  therefore  pro-* 
posed,  that  all  whose  incomes  did  not  exceed  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  should    receive  halfpay;  persons  whose 
incomes  were  higher,  should  receive  forty  pounds  for  every 
hundred  above  four  hundred,  and  under  fifteen  hundred ; 
and  beyond  that  sum,  at  the  rate  of  tiiirty  per  cent.     The 

>  fourth  class  of  claimants  consisted  of  those  who  had  been 

bbliged  to  leave  their  habitations  and  property  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cession  of  that  country  at  the  late  peace  :  as 
their  loss  had  been  incurred  by  a  national  act,  without  any 
'  alternative  of  their  own,  he  proposed  that  they  should  be 
completely  reimbursed  by  the  public.     He  then  stated  the 

whole,  nii»ety  pounds  per  cent,  of  sucb  part  ol"  the  said  losses  as  shall  exceed  ten 
thousand  ])<)un(Is;  and  wlicrc  such  losses  shall  be  above  thirty -five  thousand 
])0at)ds,  etj^htV-five  pounds  percent,  of  such  of  the  said  losses  as  shall  exceed  ten 
thousand  pounds ;  arid  where  the  same  shall  J>e  above  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
eighty  pouniis  per  cent,  of  such  pail  of  the  said  losses  as  shall  be  above  ten 
thousand  pounds." 

t  That  from  all  those  clairxis,  amounting  from  ten  tliotisand  pounds  to  thirty 
thous<tnd,  a  deducJioti  should  be  made  of  twenty  fier  cent. ;  and  a  farther  addi- 
tional deduction  of  twenty  p.cr  cent  in  progression,  upon  every  additional  fifty 
thousand  claimed. 
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sUm  to  wWch  the  established  claims  amounted.  The  pro-i  chap. 
positions  which  he  founded  on  this  account  were^rcctived 
with  great  approbationv  and  a  resolution  for  the  payment  j-gg^ 
of  the  same^  after  some-  modification,  was  unanimously 
adopted*  Thus,  sufferers  through  loyalty  and  patriotism 
t©  our  sovereign  and  country,  received  from  the  natipnal 
munificence  a  liber^k compensation  for  the  damages  which 
thev  had  sustained^ 

>  A  coKsiDERABiyE  poTtion  of  parliamentary  attention  Com- 
was  directed  to  the  prosecution  and  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  "ent  of 
In  consequence  of  the  order  of  the  house  of  lords,  neai'  the  tmi  of 
tke  close  of  the  last  session,  to  the  defendatit  to  deliver  inga. 
answers  to  the  charges  alleged  against  him  by  the  house 
of  commons,  on  the  prescribed  day  he  appeared  at  the 
bar,  and  presented  answers.  Of  these  the  lords  sent 
a  copy  to  the  house  of  commons ;  the  answers  being 
read,  Mr*  Burke  moved,  that  they  should  be  referred  to 
a- committee  which  should  have  the  conduct  of  the  prose- 
cution. This  measure  being  embraced,  Mr.  Pitt  pro- 
posed Mr.  Burke  as  the  first  member ;  the  house  utiani*^ 
mously  concurring,  Mr.  Burke  named  Mr.  Francis,  and 
to  support  his  nomination,  stated  the  immense  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  the  committee  from  the  very  ex-  < 
tensive  knowledge  of  that  gentleman.  .  The  abilities  and 
information -of  Mr.  Francis  were  universally  allowed; 
but  great  political  differeoces  had  subsisted  between  him 
and  the  accused,  in  India,  and  some  personal  animosity 
was  conceived  to  remain;  on  these  grounds  a  great  mar 
jority  of  the  house  voted  against  the  motion.  The  rest 
of  the  committee  consisted  of  the  same  gentlemen  who 
had  been  delegated  to  present  the  charges  to  the  lords; 
and  in  addition  to  them,  Mr.  Wilbraham,  Mr.  Fitzpa- 
trick,  and  Mr.  Courtney^  To  the  answer  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, two  days  after,  Mr.  Burke  brought  from  the  com- 
mittee a  replication,  averring  the  charges  to  be  true,  and 
that  they  would  be  ready  to  prove  the  same  against  him 
before  the  lords,  at  such  convenient  time  and  place  as 
should  be  appointed.  The  reply  being  carried  by  Mr. 
Burke  to  the  peers,  Wednesday  the  thirteenth-of  February 
vds  fixed  for  proceeding  upon  the  trial  in  Westminster 
hall ;  and  the  members  of  the  recently  appointed  c©m- 
Vot.  III.  7! 
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CHAP,   nittee  were  nominated  managers  for  conducting  the  trial* 
^^a^  Mr.  Fox  proposed  that  Mr.  Francis  should  be  added  to 
trss.      ^^^  committee  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  house  continued 
to  oppose  the  insertion  of  his  name.^     I^he  committees 
were  appointed  by  both  houses  to  search  the  records  of 
parliament^  for   precedents  relative  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding io  trials  by  impeachment ;  and  the  necessar}'  or- 
ders were  made  for  their  accommodation  in  Westminster 
hall,  for  the  admission   of  spectators^  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  and  other  matters  respecting  the  regularity  of 
their   proceeding.     On   the   thirteenth  of  February  the 
trial  commenced  with  the  usual  formalities**     Mr.  Hast- 
ings being  called  into  court,  the  lord  chancellor  addressed 
bim  in  the  following  terms  : 
**  Warren  Hastings, 
*'  You  stand  at  the  bar  of  this  court,  charged  with 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  a  copy  of  which  hais 
been  delivered  to  you :  you  have  been  allowed  counsel,. 
and  a  long  time  has  been  given  you  for  your  defence  ; 
^^  but  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  particular  indul*- 
gence  to  you,  as  it  arises  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  ; 
the  crimes  with  which  you  are  charged^  b^ing  started  to 


u 
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u 
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u  Mr  Vvutkck  at  this  time«  in  a  very  aBle  speech,  entered  into  an  accoaot  <£ 
his  conduct  respecting  Mr.  Hastings,  for  the  last  thirteen  ^ears,  both  in  Indis 
and  in  England  ;  which,  though  in  some  degree  individual  justification,  contains 
much  inoportant  statement  and  remark  on  the  general  subject  concerning  whic|t 
the  differences  existed.  Mr.  Francis  and  Mr.  Hastings  having  fought  a  duel,  and 
the  former  gentleman  having  been  dangerously  wounded,  tuey  had  exchanged 
forgiveTiess ;  in  what  sense  that  forgiveness  was  to  be  interpreted,  Mr.  Francis 
explained  in  the  following  passage :— -"  It  was  my  lot  to  be  dangerously  wounded : 
as  1  conceived  immediate  death  inevitable,  1  thought  of  nothing  but  to  die  m 
peace  with  all  men,  particularly  Mr.  Hastings.  1  called  him  to  me,  gave  bha 
my  hand,  and  desired  him  to  consider  in  what  situation  my  death  would  leave 
liim.  By  that  action,  and  by  those  words,  undoubtedly  1  meant  to  declare,  lik».%. 
I  freely  forgave  him  the  insult  he  had  offered  me,  and  the  fatal  consequence 
which  had  attended  iL  I  meant  that  we  should  stand  in  die  same  relation  to 
each  other,  as  if  the  duel  and  the  cause  of  it  had  never  happened.  But  did  I 
tell  him  that,  if  1  survived,  I  would  renounce  the  'whole  plan  and  principle  of 
'my  public  life  [  'I'hat  1  would  cease  to  oppose  his  measures  ?  On  my  retura 
to  Kngland,  1  found  that  a  parliamentary  mquir}"  into  the  late  transactions  in 
India  was  ah'eady  h&guo,  and  i  was  almost  imm^iately  ordered  to  attend  one 
of  the  committees  employed  u)>on  that  inquiry.  Could  I  without  treachery 
to  th«  public,  i*efuse  to  give  evidence  or  information  necessary  for  the  luiblic 
service  when  it  was  demanded  of  me  by  tlie  authority  of  the  hoose  of  com- 
mons }**  See  parliamentary  debates. 

,  X  The  house  of  eomiTkons,  about  eleven  o'eloek,  pi'Cceded  by  the  managers 
of  the  impeachment,  who  were  led  by  Mr  Burke,  came  from  their  0|vji  bouse 
into  the  hall.  The  lords,  half  an  hour  after,  entered  from  the  house  of  peers ; 
first.  ofHcial  attendants  on  the  houae  in  a  rising  series,  commencing  with  the 
clerks,  and  terminating  with  the  judges ;  afterwai'ds  the  peers,  beginnibg  with 
the  junior  bai*on8,  and  ending  with  the  prince  of  Wales. 
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**  fcavjp  been  committed  in  a  distant  place.     These  charges    CHAP. 

it 


contain  the  .most  weighty  allegations,  and  they  come 
from  tt^e  highest  authority :  this  circumstance,  however,  ^17^, 
though  it  carries  with  it  the  most  serious  importance, 
is  not  to  prevent  you  from  making  your  defence  in  a 
'^  firm  and  collected  manner ;  in  the  confidence  that,  as  a 
"  British  subject,  you  are  entitled  to,  and  will  receive, 
^^  full  justice  frQm  ^  British  court."  Mr.  Hastings 
answered : 

"  My  lords,         . 
*'  I  AH  coniie  to  this  high  tribunal,  equally  impressed 
*'  with  9  confidence  of  my  own  integrity^  and  in  the  justice 

**  of  the  court  before  which  1  stand." 

•i<  ■    

The  two  first  days  being  employed  in  reading  the 
charges,  the  third  was  appcnnted  for  opening  the  same, 
stating  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  imputations,  the  evi* 
4ence  by  which  they  were  to  be  supported,  and  the  guilt 
which,  to  the  defendant,  if  they  were  proved,  would 
attach..  Never  had  an  inquiry  of  more  magnitude  been 
instituted  before  a  judici^  assembly.  The  question  was, 
whether  a  man  to  whom  a  trust  affecting  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  millions  had  been  delegated,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  omce,  had  been  a  faithful  or  unfaithful  trustee  to 
his  employers,  the  protector  or  the  scourge  of  the  im- 
itiense  and  populous  regions  committed  to  his  care  i  The 
question  derived  a  very  high  additional  importance  from 
the  character  of  the  accused,  whom  friends,  enemies,  and 
impartial  men,  concurred  in  deeming  a  person  of  the 
most  powerful  and  comprehensive  talents ;  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  accuser,  whom  friends,  enemies,  and  impar- 
tial men,  concurred  in  esteeming  a  person  of  the  most  ex- 
tradrdinary  genius,  multifarious  knowledge,  and  splendid 
eloquence,  that  had  ever  graced  a  British  senate.  The 
anxiety  of  the  public  to  hear  Mr.  Burke  speak  upon  so  ' 
vast  a  subject,  against  Mr.  Hastings,  brought  an  immense 
concourse  of  hearers  to  the  hall. 

The  court  was  assembled  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  SpeeeliL 
and  sixty'four  peers,  and  the  chancellor  having  called  the  Burke, 
managers  to  proceed,  Mr.  Burke  rose  and  said,  that  he 
stood  forth  by  order  of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  to 
support  the  charge  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  which 
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OHKP',  they  had  exhibited  against  Warren  Ha8tings,,edq:;  aqil' 
^^^^^^Z"  that  he  had  a  body  of  evidence  to  produce  to  substantiate 
i7St.  ^^  whole  and  every  part  of  those  charges*  The  gentlemex 
who  were  joined  with  him  in  supporting  the  impeachmei^t) 
had  instructed  him  to  open  the  cause  with  an  account  of 
the  grounds  on  which  the  commons  had  proceeded;  a 
general  view  of  the  nature  of  the  crimes  alleged;  and  with 
an  explanation  of  concomitant  circumstances  that  Wigre 
necessary  to  elucidate  the  accusation.  The  dreadful  dis- 
orders  of  our  Indian  government  were  acknowledged;  it 
was  not  till  after  every  mode  of  legislative  prevention  hgd 
been  tried  without  effect,  till  they  found,  during  a  course 
of  fourteen  years,  that  inquiries  and  resolutions  and  laws 
were  equally  disregarded,  that  they  had  recourse  to  a  penal 
prosecution.  The  crimes  imputed  were  not  errors  of 
human  frailty,  nor  the  effects  of  imperious  necessity ;  they 
originated  in  the  worst  passions,  and  evinced  a  tot^l 
extinction  of  moral  principle  :  they  were  committed  against 
advice,  supplication  and  remonstrance,  and  in  defiance  of 
liie  direct  commands  of  lawful  authority.  The  abused 
was  the  first  in  rank,  station  and  power,  under  whom  as  the 
head  all  the  peculation  and  tyranny  of  India  was  embodied, 
disciplined  and  paid  ;  and  in  striking  at  whom,  therefore, 
they  would  strike  at  the  whole  corps  of  delinquents.  The 
evidence,  which  supported  the  charges,  in  many  instances 
amounted  to  the  clearness  and  precision  required  by  the 
English  law ;  but  a  considerable  part  did  not  reach  muni- 
cipal accuracy.  The  prosecutor  contended,  that  it  was  a 
right  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  an  impeachment,  not  to 
be  bound  by  the  confined  rules  and  maxims  of  evidence 
prevalent  in  the  lower  courts ;  nor  by  any  other  than  those 
of  natural,  immutable  and  substantial  justice.'  This  mode 
of  interpretation  was  due  to  suffering  nations,  who  were 
unconcerned  in  our  technical  distinctions,  but  on  the  great 
principle  of  morality  wished  punishment  to  follow  guih. 
It  was  highly  necessary  to  prevent  the  disgraceful  impu- 

V 

y  This  doctrine,  that  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  assertor  constituted  a  just 
ground  of  diffepence  In  the  criterion  of  proofj  is  ccrtaWy  not  logically  accurate: 
neither  would  it  be  politicallv  wise,  that  the  qu;>lUy  of  the  accuser  should  affect 
the  requisite  testimony,  as  Jh  a  criminal  case  there  would  be  a  substitution  of 
nuthority  for  proo^  which  might  subject  liberty,  property,  and  life,  to  arbitrary 
CKprice. 
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fatipn*  yAuch  might  fsU  eithfer  upon  jthat  high  court,  as  if  chap, 
it  weije  corrupted  by  the. wealth  of  India,  or  upon  the  laws 


^f  Engladd,  as  impotent  in  the  means  of  punishing  sue-  ij$%l 
iCesafui.  fraud  aud  oppression.  Descending  from  prelimi- 
nary observations  to  the  actual  subject  of  the  charge,  he 
stated- the  relations  in  which  Mr.  Hastings  stood,  and  the 
duties  which  from  these  he  had  incurred  ;  in  order  to  prove 
his  transgressions.  The  powers  delegated  to  Mr.  Hastings 
by  the  India  company,  and  \yhich  he  was  charged  with 
having  abused,  were  derived  from  two  sources ;  the 
charter  bestowed  by  the  crown,  under  the  authority  of 
parliament,  and  the  grant  from  the  mogul  emperor  of  the 
Sewannee,  or  high  stewardship  of  Bengal,  in  the  year  1 766* 
He  exhibited  an  historical  account  of  the  company  from 
its  first  establifthment,  the  powefrs  which  it  had  dele- 
gated to  Mr. 'Hastings,  and  which  Mr.  Burke  charged  him 
with  having  abused.  He  next  proceeded  to  the  rights 
with  which  the  company  were  invested  by  the  megul 
emperor,  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue  delegated  by  the 
company  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  which  he  also  charged 
him  wJth  having  grossly  violated.  The  alleged  violation 
of  duties  so  originating,  and  abuses  of  powers  delegated 
»for  such  general  and  specified  purposes,  Mr.  Bur^e  repre- 
sented with  an  eloquence  which  so  astonished  and  agitated 
every  bearer  of  fancy  or  sensibility,  as  for  a  considerable 
time  to  preclude  the  exertion  of  that  judgment  that  could 
distinguish  pictures  from  realities:  Having  exhibited  Mr. 
Hastings  as  a  monster  of  flagitiousness  apd  crimes,  he 
concluded  with  a  jiferoration  which  described  the  nature  of 
the  cause,  accusation,  accused,  accuser  and  tribunal,  in  all 
their  constituent  parts,  and  closed  with  the  following 
words  :  "  Therefore  it  was  with  confidence  ordered  by  the 
**  commons,  that  I  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  of  high 
^*  crimes  and  misdemeanors :  I  impeach  him  in'  the  name 
**  of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament  assembled, 
"  whose  parliamentary  trust  he  has  betrayed : 


z  This  argument  pro6eeded  on  a  supposition,  that  the  high  eonrt  was-to  he 
influenced  by  the  fear  of  censure  from  misapprehension,  instead  of  giving  judg- 
nxent  according  to  tMe  merits  of  the  case. 
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CHAP/         -  ^  I  IMPEACH  him  in  the   name   of  all  the  common? 

^"^^7^  **  of    Great    Britain,   whose   national  character    he    has 
j^gg       **  dishonoured :  . 

"I  IMPEACH  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India.^ 
't  whose  laws,  rights  and  liberties  he  has  subverted,  whose 
' "  properties  he  has  destroyed,  whose  countries  he  has  laid 
"  waste  and  desolate.*' 

Such  were  the  grounds  adduced  by  the  orator  in  a 
speech  which  occupied  three  hours  for  four  days   succes^ 
sively.      Mr.  Burke  having  concluded  his  account  of  the 
substance,   Mr.  Fox  addressed  the  court  on  the   mode  of 
the  charges :   he  stated,   that  the   committee  proposed  to 
gpen  and  adduce  evidence  which  should  substantiate  one 
charge    at  a  time;  to  hear    the   prisoner's    defence. and 
evidence  upon  that  charge,  and  afterwards  to  reply;  an4 
to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  in  all  the  other  articles. 
Mr.  Hastings's  counsel  being  asked  if  they  consented,  to: 
this  mode  ?  replied  in  the  negative.   The  manner  proposed; 
was,  they  said,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all    courts  of 
justice,  and  was  inconsistent  with  all  principles  of  equity,  ^ 
After  some  debate  it  was  resolved,  that,  according  to  the 
usual  practice  on  trials,  the  prosecutor  should  complete  hia 
case  before  the  accused  commenced  his  defence*   Mr.  Fox^ 
opened  the  Benares  charge,  which  he  brought  down  to  the 
expulsion  of  Che3^t  Sing;  the  following  part  was  finished 
by  Mr.  Grey  :   Mr.  Anstruther  conducted  the  examination 
of  evidence^  and  summed  up  the  whole   of  that  article* 
Mr.  Adam,  on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  opened  the  second 
accusation  respecting  the  begums  :  Mr.  Sheridan  examined 
the  witnesses  and  summed  up  the  charge ;  the  last  that 
came  before  the  court  during  that  session  of  parliament. 

Motion  for        ANOTHER  accusation  of  Indian  delinquency  was  brought 

peachli^ent  before  the  commons  in  the  conduct  of  sir  Elijah  Impey. 

^K**r*'*''  '^^*^  ^^^^  ^*^^  undertaken  by  sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  who,  in  a 
*  very  able  and  eloquent  speech,  maintained  two  general  . 
principles  ;  that  India  must  be  redressed  or  lost,  and  that 
the  only  means  left  of  reforming  Indian  abuse,  was  the 
punishment,  in  some  great  and  signal  instances,  of  Indian 
delinquency :  he  stated  the  nature,  the  occasion,  and  the 
purposes  of  the  commission  with  which  sir  Elijah  Impey  .. 
was  sent  out  to  India,  as  involving  circumstances. which 
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wei*e  Strong  aggravations  of  his  guilt,  and  increased  the  chap. 
Necessity  of  its  punishment;  that  in  the  two  grand  objects 
which  were  committed  to  his  charge,  the  protection  of  the  j^gj 
company  from  the  frauds  of  its  servants,  and  of  the  natives 
fifom  the  oppression  of  Europeans,  he  had,  by  corruptly 
diangitig  sides,  added  his  new  powers  to  the  very  force 
they  were  intended  to  control,  and  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
oppressions  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  avenged.  Sir 
Gilbert  £lHot  presented  to  the  house  six  distinct  articles 
of  accusation. 

Tttx  subject  of  the  first  was  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Nandcomar ;  the  second,  the  defendant's  conduct  in  a  cer- 
tain Patna  cause  ;  the  third,  entitled  extension  of  jurisdiction^ 
comprehended  various  instances,  in  which  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  was  alleged  to  have  been  exercised  illegally  and 
oppressively,  beyond  the  intention  of  the  "act  and  charter; 
the  fourth  charge,  entitled  the  Cossijurah  cause,  though 
also  art  allegation  of  illegal  assumption,  was  distinguished 
(jtccording  to  the  statement  of  the  accuser)  by  circumstances 
80  important,  as  to  become  properly  the  subject  of  a  sepa- 
rate article ;  the  fifth  charge  was  for  his  acceptance  of  the 
ofiice  of  judge  of  the  Sudder  Dewannee  Adaulut,  which 
was  contrary  to  law,  and  not  only  repugnant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  act  and  charter,  but  fundamentally  subversive  of  all 
its  material  purposes ;  the  sixth  and  last  charge  related  to 
his  conduct  in  the  provinces  of  Oude  and  Benares,  where, 
the  chief  justice  was  said  to  have  become  the  agent  apd 
tool  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  the  alleged  oppression  and  plunder 
of  the  begums. 

Sir  Elijah  Impey  on  his  defence  contended,  that  in 
the  acts  which  were  charged  he  had  not  exceeded  the  pow- 
ers intrusted  to  him  as  supreme  judge.  Respecting  the 
first  and  most  important  article,  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Niindcomar  for  forgery,  he  had  been  accused  of  extraju- 
dicial interference.  Neither  Nundcomar  (it  was  contend- 
ed by  sir  Gilbert  Elliot)  nor  the  person  whose  name  was 
forged,  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English 
court*  By  the  laws  of  India,  forgery  is  not  punishable 
capitally;  and  thus  a  man  was  put  to  death  by  a  court  to 
which  he  was  not  amenable,  for  a  crime  not  capital  by  the 
Uw«  to  which  he  was  ameaable.  Sir  Elijah  Impey  argued, 
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CHAP,     that  though  the  authority  of  the  suprertie  court  did  not 
XXXIX.    extend  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  English  provinces  to 
I7M       India,  it  included  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta.    "Nandco* 
mar  had  not  been  tried  as  a  native  of  Bengal,  but  as  an 
inhabitant  of  Calcutta,   where  he  resided,  and  where  of 
course  he  was  an^enable  to  the  laws  of  the  place.     A  mo- 
tion being  made  in  the  house,  resolved  into  a  committe^^', 
that  the  first   charge   exhibited   against  sir  Elijah  Impey 
contained'  matter  of  impeachment,  it  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  seventy-three  to  fifty-five;   and  it  was  after* 
wards  voted,  that  the"  other  t barges  should  not  be  taken 
into  consideration. 
Mr.  eren-         ThIs  year  Mr.  Grenville  proposed  certain  amend'ments 
forfm-*****  ,and  additions  to  the  bill  brought  into  parliament  by  his  fa^ 

Sr<>^nR  ,  ther,  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  trial  of  controverted 
IB  f&tbcr  8 

law  re-  ^  lections.  When  the  existing  act  had  been  proposed^  Mr. 
eontest^d  ^^co'^il^^*  said  its' principal  aim  was  to  take  the  trial  of  pefii 
dcetions.  tions  on  controverted  elections  out  of  their  hands,  and  to 
place  them  in  a  committee  so  constituted,  likely  to  do  strict 
justice  to  the  parties.  That  object,  it  was  universally 
allowed,  had  been  fully  answered ;  but  collateral  incohve^ 
niencies  had  been  incurred,  which,  intent  on  the  main  end 
the  author  had  overlooked.  Ever  since  the  bill  had  passed 
into  a  law,  an  infinite  number  of  petitions,  complaining  of 
undue  elections,  had  been  presented  in  the  first  session  of 
every  parliament ;  and  many  of  them,  after  having  taken 
up  much  of  the  time  of  the  house,  had  proved  frivolous. 
To  prevent  the  interruption  of  public'business,  he  proposed, 
that  the  committee  empowered  to  determine  whether  the 
election  petition  presented,  or  the  defence  offered  in  answer 
to  it,  was  frivolous,  should  adjudge  the  payment  of  costs 
Against  the  party  to  blame.  This  was  merely  an  act  of 
justice  ;  yet  such  a  regulation  would  save  much  expense  to 
individuals,  and  much  time  and  trouble  to  the  house.  The 
present  was  the  most  proper  season  for  considering  and 
determining  such  a  subject,  as  there  was  actually  no  peti- 
tion concerning  elections  before  the  house,  and  the  minds 
of  members  were  therefore  perfectly  cool  and  open  to  im- 
^  partial  deliberation.  The  bill  was  introduced,  passed  both 

houses  without  opposition,  and  received  the  royal  assent* 


Ox  the  sixth  of  May,  the  Bntocial  pbn  for  the  yetr-  CH4P*  - 
was  {proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  The  minister  observed,  that  J^^^^ 
sieiireral  extraordii;iary  expenses  bad  been  necessarily  in-  17^ 
corred ;  in  the  navy  there  was  an  increase  beyond  the  Supplies, 
jpeace  establishment  of  446v(XX)L ;  in  the  army  of  $33,OOOU  1 
snd  in  the  ordnance  of  61,000L  These  augmented  de- 
aanads  yfcjtc  occasioned  by  the  circumstances  of  oiir  put* , 
Vng  the  dii^tant  possessions  of  the  country  into  a  state  of 
snore  complete  defence,  and  were  not  to  be  considered  as. 
the  permanent  necessary  expenses  of  the  nation;  and  to 
ihese  there  were  several  suods  ta  be  added,  which  could, 
act  occur  again,  or  at  least  could  not  make  a  part  of  our 
^ttled  yearly  expense :  such  was  the  sum  for  die  relief  of 
tjie  loyalists,  the  expense  of  the  late  armament,  and  the 
vote  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  bis  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Wales;  these  demands  added  together 
amounted  to  l|282,000l.  which  was  to  be  considered  as 
fxteaordinary,  and  consequently  to  be  deducted  from  the 
setded  regular  establishment  of  the  country.  It  had  been 
deemed  wise  to  put  every  part  of  the  British  dominions 
iato  such  a  posture  of  defence  as  to  secure  the  blessings 
ef  peace.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  expenses 
incurred,  the  receipts  of  the  country  had  fully  answered 
even  unforeseen  demands,  without  deviating  from  the 
plan  which  the  legislature  had  adopted  for  diminlshbg 
the  national  debt.  When  such  were  the  savings  in  a 
ye^r  of .  unusual  expense,  as  our  resources  were  fast  in* 
creasing  in  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  revei^ue,  we  might  most  fairly  infer  that  our 
financial  concerns  were  iq  a  state  of  progressive  melio<' 
ration :  it  might  be  well  argued  from  probable  causes,  that 
such  a  country  as  England,  blessed  with  peace,  must 
rapidly  increase  in  the  various  constituents  of  prosperity ; 
that  she  did  so,  was  ascertained  from  fact  and  experience  : 
he  had  formed  an  estimate  from  an  average  of  four  years  : 
the  revenue  of  1783  amounted  to  ten  millions,  besides  the 
land  and  malt  tax:  the  revenue  of  1787,  with  the  same 
exclusion,  amounted  to  thirteen  millions ;  the  additional 
imposts  had  not  exceeded  a  million  and  a  half;  hence  the 
other  million  and  a  half  must  have  arisen  from  the  sup* 
pression  of  smugglings  and  extension  of  trade :  he  was 
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CHAF.  about  soon  to  adopt  farther  regulations  (or  the  restrictioift 
^f^™"  of  fraud,  attd  commerce  was  very  fast  rising,  so  that  he 
irss.  siugured  a  much  greater  excess  of  receipt  beyond  expen- 
diture. Mr.  Sheridan,  with  an  jogenuity  that  evidently 
surpassed  his  investigation  of  financial  details,  endeavour-^ 
ed  to  controvert  the  ministerial  statements,  but  did  not 
tfueceed*  The  supj^ies  granted  this  year  weFe  etg^l^li 
thousand  seamen,  and  about  twenty  thousand  landmen, 
besides  thosawho  were  on  foreign  service;  no  new  taxes 
were  imposed*,  but  a  lottery  was  appointed.  The  various 
departments  of  duty  occupied  parliament  until  the  elev-e^th 
of  July,  when  the  houses  were  prorogued  by  a  speech 
from  the  throne.  His  nuyesty  thanked  the  legislature  ^or 
their  uniform  and  diligent  attention  to  the  laborious  ser- 
vices of  the  present  year.  To  the  house  of  cooimpus^  he 
expressed  peculiar  gratitude  for  the  readiness,  su^d  libe* 
yality  with  which  they  had  granted  the  requisite  supplies* 
Hostilities  had  commenced  between  the  imperial  sove- 
reigns and  Turkey,  but  he  received  the  strongest  asspr-^ 
ances  from  the  respective  powers  of  their  amicable  dispo- 
sitions to  this  country.  The  security  aod  welfare  of  his 
own  dominions,  and  the  preservation  of  the  general  tran^ 
quillity  of  Europe,  were  the  objects  of  engagements  which 
he  had  recently  formed  with  the  king  pf  Prussia  and^tho 
§t;ites  general. 
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n^' Catharine' prepares  to  i)mt  the  Ctmiaj-^Attempts  to 
'  se^tet^e  the  ckri^ti&n  mbjMs  rf  Turkey. --*At  Chersenf, 
"^'ehe  meets  her  confe^tate  yo^epft.Stme  of  the  Turkish- 
*"  tmpirei^^Commsti&ns  in  Egyph-^Redsons  whiqh  dispo* 
'•  ted  Turkey  to   strike  th&'Jh'st  blotv**-^Treaty  of  the 
'-  paeha  with  the  Mamelukes. — -C^harine  proposes  exten* 
'svoe'eeskf^ns  by  Turkey  to  -JRmslai  as  the  only  means'  of 
^*^^^iuHng   peace.^'-^'furkey    i7fdignantly    rejects   these 
-'^iim'ms' f-^-^eclares   war 'against  Russia.'-^Manifesto^*^-^ 
^n^unter  manif&Ho  6f  Ritssian-^yoseph  IL  without  any 
^'pYovo'eatkon  j6ins  R&siia  against  the  Turks.^-^Mighty 
"  prepdra^iom:- — Mamftsto  of  the  emperar* — Commence*- 
mtntofthe  t^ampaign^^-^The  emperor. takes  the  Jieid.^-^ 
Generous  indignation  ofthtp  Ottomans 'Ogninst  the  impe^ 
rial  aggressor. ^'Wtse  and  skilful  comktct^f  the  vizier, -"^ 
HMHttxry  rejbrms  of  the  efnperor.^^^Injudkious  and  pre^ 
'Xipitate^'they  {Msgust  his  soiMtrS***^pera0ions  ineffectu^ 
sL^^-^bliged  to  act  on  the  defensive ••^^The  Turks  over^^ 
run  the  Bannat^-^Dismay  seizes  the  imperial  armies*'--^ 
operations  of  Russia* — Ejfect  of  the  aggressive  confed- 
eracy  on  neighbouring  states^^-^n  Great  Britain.'^Bri* 
tain  resumes  her  character  of  the  protector  of  Europe.'-'^ 
Thwarts  the  imperious  designs  of  Catharine,^Russian$r 
capture   Oczakoxu. — State  of  Sweden.^^Interference  of 
€(Aharine  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Sweden. ''^Attempts 
to  stir  up  revolt  against  Gustavus^^-^The  king  resents 
this  conduct. — War.^-^MiHtary  and  naval  operations.---^ 
Refractory    spirit    of   Gu8tavus*s    officers. '^Defensive 
confederacy  between  Britain^  Prussia^  and  the  states 
general. — Principles  of  this  treaty. — Different  views  of 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Pitt  on  this  scheme  of  alltancc-^Intet'- 
nal  occur  rences.'-^Reiirement  of  lord  Mansfield  from  the 
king*s  bench.'-^Momentous  improvements  during  his  judi^ 
cial  supremacy^  especially  in  mercantile  law.-^Strict  anU 
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liberal  interpreters  of  the  taw  have  their  respective  erdvitft' 
tages  and  disadvantages. — Lo)rd  Mansfield  efthe  latter 
kindk^^Principle  of  his  decisions  tn  ttndefirted  and  Unpre^ 
cedent ed  cases* — The  yustinian  of  English  commercial 
laxv.'-^eneral  character.  '  " 


.»*, 


CHAP.  t'HE  attchtioti  of  Europe  was  at  this  tiiAdepriif- 

^^il*  cipally  occupied  by  the   conduct  and  operations  'ck  ftfc 

i7gg  eastern  powers.     The  confederacy  between  Austria  aiid 

Affairs  of  Russia,  origitiating  in  the  causes  and  directed  to  the  ol*- 

nent.  jects  which  have  been  already  commemorated,  had  been 

Objeetsof  long  engaged  in  maturilig  its  plans.     Ever  since 'Secon- 
al eom^."'  quest  of  the  Crimea,  Catharine  was  occupied  in  dcsdltoTy 

mtion.  \^^^    ^JjI^    ^^^    Tartar'  tribes,   adjoining   her   frontiers. 

Immensely  superior  as  the  Russians  were  in  force  alM 
discipline  to  these  hordes;^yet  Tapid  irruptions  annoyM 
those   who  could  have  easily  repettc^  reguhir  warfiM. 
Catharine  proposed  either  to  conciliate  the  hostlfe  Tartil!% 
by  proffered  kindness,  to  dazzle  them  by  displayed  nnag- 
nificence,  or  to  ititimidate  them  by  manifested  power.** 
The  reduction,  howfever,  or  pafcification  of  these  hordl^ 
was  but  a  srhall  part  of  tlie   mighty  desi^,*  to'  prormoi^ 
which  she  deemed  it  expedient  to  visit  her  late  acquisition 
the  Chcrson.     This  journey,  planned  in  15*86,  was  execu- 
ted in  1787,  but  before  that  time  the  Tartars  produced  a 
change  in  (ler  original  intention.     Asseon  as  the  intended 
progress  was  Itnown,  and  its  believed  object  was  reported, 
instead   of  either  dazzKng  or  terrifying  the  Tartars,  it 
became   a  signal  of  general   and  immediate  danger,   to 
cement  their  union  in  the  strongest  manner,  aiid  urge  theth 
to  the  greatest  possible  exertion,  and  determined  r^^- 
Catharine   tiance.     Catharine   dimitiished  a  considerable  part  of  her 
▼wt'the'^^  destined  splendor,  when  not  likely  to  answer  her  purpose, 
Crimea,      and  a  great  portion  of  her  mffltary  force,  which,  in  the  w«r 
With  the  Tartilrs,  could  be  so  much  more  usefully  employ- 
S^c  •*-       ed  elsewhere ;  she  still  had  varioiis  purposes  to  nccom- 
•edaceUic  j^lish  ;  by  visiting  the  confines  of  her  own  and  theTtrri«h 
8uWe«^"of  empire.     She  had  employed   by  her  agents  very  ^kHJTitl, 
Turkey,      jticessant,  and  extensive  efforts,  to  seduce  the  chrisuan 
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8ubje«U  of  the  Ottoman  I*orte.     Mtttress  of  the  principal    CHAP* 
eouiitry  in' which  the  Gretianfaith  prevails^shc  had  declar-  ^^J;!!^ 
cd  faarlielf  thfe  friend  and  protectress  of  the  Greek  church      j^^g 
%J  all  puns  of  the  world  ;  her  partisans  were  vely  numer- 
ous in  the  heart  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  she  did  not 
doiihi,  by  a  near  approach,  to  stimulate  their  zeal,  and 
tdMe^ttem  to  nehemes  of  rmdy  coopei^ation.^     Aware,  of 
4he  4mbetiUty  of  her  son  and  heii:,  she  had  rested  the  hopes 
^£'  taletits,  similar  to  her  own,  on  the  puerile   promise  of 
Jiet  two  grafid&ons.     The  second  of  these  princes  recetir* 
.^the  natnig-of  Goastantine,  was  dressed  and  educated 
Irotki  hid  childhood  acc€»rding  lo  the  manner  of  the  Greeks, 
l»id*$lways  attended  by  a  guard  of  Grecian  youth,  who 
W€te  fotmed  into  a  corps  for  that  purpose  :  in  short,  she 
Mii<^iiro^Fed  tavexeite  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  the  Greek 
'dirktians,  that  ^i^  empire  of  the  east  should  be  restored 
QHder  a  prinee  wh^  bore  the  name  of  its  founder.     This 
youth  she  proposed  to  c»rry  with  her  to  the  frontiers  of 
T^rkey^  fa^at  kid»pofiilloii^  prevailed  hts  attendance  :  she 
fardi^  designed  to  inspect  her  new  domii^ions,  to  estimate 
tfieir  vsdiii&^  bliih  as  actual  possessions^  and  the  means  of 
farther  acquisition*     While  the  empress  thus  pursued  her  AtCkcrsan 
grand  pro^ect^  «ht  was  anxious  to  concert  measures  with  fj^rcmi^/* 
Joseph, at  once  her  confederate  and  tool;  and  for  that  pur-  federate 
pose  iiftvtted  hiitt  |t>  nteet  her  at  Cherson  :  the- king  of  Po-    ^^^'  ' 
laiad>t6o  w^as  pn^setuat  this  oongt^ss.     Though  Stanislaus 
Was  far  from  being  aUe  to  yield  active  assistance  to  the 
confeder^es,  yet,  by  the. position  <»f  his  kingdom  he  could 
afford  th^  t#o  empires  important  aid  against  the  Ottomans, 
by  eilaUKil^  th^eiB  to  unite  their  force,  and  act  in  perfect 
eoBcett  sd<^  the  whole  line  of  frontier  belonging  to  Euro* 
pean  Turkey.     At  this  congress  the  system  of  aggression 
appears  to  have  been  completely  adjusted,  although  farther 
prep^attons   wei^e   resolved   before    it   should   actually 
commence* 

M£AHWHtL£,  report  had  carried  to  Constantinople  the 

intended   progress  to  the  Cherson,  and  had  represented 

.With  her  usual  exaggeration  the  superb  splendor  which 

was  eftigttigally  des^igned.  Catliarine,  it  was  said,  was  about 
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CHAP.    tf>  be  crowned  eni(»reiB  of  Taurida,  and  to  be  de^lar^t>M« 
^^^1^  tectres^   or  aiHoccaurix  of  the  nations  of  Tartars/     A 
t7^.      christian  was,  by  ostentatious  trmmpfa,  to  insult  mussel--^ 
n^en,  whom  she  had  outraged  by  usurpation.    Were  Turks* 
so  degenerata  from  their  ancestors,  as  to  suflFer  such  inso-^ 
l^nqe  and  spoliations  with   impunity  i   Were  those  Otto-* 
OUns  who.  had  kept  the  wboto  christian  world  in  awe,.nci«r- 
to  be  trampled  by  a  power,  till  within  this  century  scarcely^ 
known  in  Europe  i    These    considerations  influenced  the. 
Turks  to  hostilities,  in  which  they  might  have  appeared 
precipitate,  if  it  had  not  been  evident  that  they  speedily 
either  must  attack  or  be  attacked  themselves*  War  was  now^ 
undoubtedly,  the  purpose  of  Catharine  and  Joseph :  tber 
question,  therefore,  with  the  Turks  was,  which  was  the* 
Stilt*  of      wisest  time  for   commencement  I    Various  circumstances 
the  lurk-   \^  the  Situation  of  the  Turkish  empipe  were  unfavouraU^^ 
to  war :  m  the  northern  part  of  the  gprand  seignior's  ter^^ 
ritories  the  influence  of  the   Russians  was  not  onty  gene« 
rally  great,  but  conspiracies  were  with  strong  reason  sus*% 
pected  to  have  been  formed  by  the  governors. of  the  tw«: 
principal  provinces,  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  to  join  the» 
combined  empires*     In  the  east  the  prince  of  Georgia! 
bad  renounced  his.  allegiance,  and  even  made  successful 
inroads  into  Asia  Minor.     The  Persians  attempted  hos» 
Qommo-     tiUties  On  the  side  of  Bassora.     In  the  south,  the  turbu- 
K^'Pt        ^^^^  ^^y^  involved  Egypt  in  civil  comn^otions/     These' 
insurrections  were  believed  to  have  been  fomei^ed  by  the^. 
Russian  consul  at  Alexandria,  and  were  headed  by  Murat- 
Bev,  a  Mameluke  chieftain*    The  dreadful  contests  almost 
desolated  that  fertile  country  before  any  assistance  could: 
arrive  from  Constantinople.    Hassan  Bey,  the  grand  admi*^ 
ral  of  tlie  Turkish  empire,  being  consulted,  foraged  a  pro* . 
ject  for  not  only  crushing  the   present  insurrection,  but 
annihilating  as  a  separate  class,  the  Mamelukes,  whose < 
ferocity  and  rapacity  had  so  long  oppressed  and  plundered.. 
Egypt ;  and  for  this  purpose  to  extinguish  the  curder  of 
tlie  beys  which  had  headed  and  directed  these  outrages  • 
When  this   essential    resolution   should  be   effected^   he . 
intended  to  divide  the  country  into  five  distinct  govern* . 
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menMf  wsSAtr  the  immediate  jiuthoriff  &(  the  Porte^  and  *  CHap. 
^il  the  ^officers  of  its  new  appoifitmenw  An  armament,  ^^ 
comp^^ending  two  streng  fleets,  twenty  thousand  land  |^,  ^ 
forc£;a,  with  a  train  of  artiUery,  plentifully  supplied  with 
•tores  and'  provisions,  and  equipt  with  equal  ^ecresy  and* 
despiatcfa,  arrived  at  Rosetta before  theTeheUious  beys  had 
entertained  tbe  smallest  conception  of  such  a  design.  The' 
piucha  immediately  marched  against  the  Mamelukes,  wait- 
ing to  receive  him  with  a  more  numeroua  army.  After 
being  repeatedly  superior,  he  gained  one  decisive  victory 
at  Grand  Cairo,  made  himself  master  of  all  lower  Egypt^ 
compelled,  the  rebel  chieftains >^to  fly  into  upper,  and  was 
preparing  to  pursue  them  into  diose  regions,  with  the  con** 
fident  expectation  of  completely  accomplishing  his  design. 
The  situation  af  the  beys  now  a{^ared  desperate,  and' 
ancithejr  ycsar.  probably  would  have  enabled  the  pacha  to 
«ii«enhrow  the  Mameluke  |>ower*  Should  hostilities  com« 
me&ce  with  JRussia  and  £rermany,  the  whole  force  of  Tur- 
h9f  must  be  exerted  againstthese  formidable  enemies ;  the 
jacha  and  his  army  must  be  immediately  recalli^d  :  adecla- 
ralionvof  war,  thevefore^  was  a  necessary  dereliction  of 
the  pair's  project,  when  it  was  about  to  be  crowned  witl| 
comf^ete  success.  On  this  view,  policy  appeared  to  dic- 
tate that  war  should,  if  possible,  be  deferred ;  on  the  other 
kaUad,  besides  the  general  adinantage^  from  striking  the  first 
Mow,  there  were  special  resesons  of  considerable  weight  for 
anticipating  the  certain  intemtions  of  the  christian  empires* 
Catharine,  conceiving  the  time  o£  beginning  the  war  to 
depend  upon  herself  and  her  aUy^  had  not  been  hasty  in 
preparation,  and  was  at  present  chiefly  oecuined  in  provi* 
ding  for  her  own  security  in  the  ncnth  and  west,  before- 
she,  widi  her  confederate,  proceeded  to  invade  the  security 
of.  her  neighbour  in  the  souti^nd  east.  £ngaged  in  ne* 
gotiatioi^  with  thje  fcn^rers  in  1(he  western  vicinity  of  her 
ciq>ital,  and  not  intendi^^t^.  go  to  war  during  that  cam- 
paign^she  ^ilkl  suffered  Jiei* '  military  equi{imeiits  to  proceed 
riowly«.  Her  finances  were  by  no  means  In  a  conditioa 
fiMrouratte  to  the  incireased  demands  of  hostilities  ;  she  had 
beeiif ^greatly  exhausted  by  the  former  war  :  and  thtnigh 
her  projects  smd  improvements  might  ultimately  tend  to 
enripb  ber  pQ^ntry,  yet  her  estaUisbments,'  both  ior  splen-. 
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CHAP,    dor  aod  for  force;  together  with  her  profuse  UrgttMs  ^ 

^J.^!Lj  her  favourites,*  or  .at  their  iastance,  were  extremely  expen- 

iZ«s.     ^^^^  9  ^°d  heif  prcfi^ut  expenditure  actually  exceeded  her 

present  income. 

Reotone  Xh£  sultau  had  beheld  with  most  indigiiwt  reseat* 

which  di«-  ,    .  ...  .  r    Tk         •  r  1  • 

posed  Tar- meut  the  aiwiUOUB  u^rpatic/^  of  Russia;  from  her  m** 
fltnke^e  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^he  Crimea,  he  appealed  with  success  to  his 
Jir>t  Uoiir.  subjects,  both  as  Turks  and  mussulmen,  on  the  treatment 
which  he  had  received ;  he  aroused  their  patriotism,  and 
their  religious  enthusiasm  j  animated  by  such  incentives, 
he  trusted  that  their  native  coursge  would  operate,  and 
.  that  the  ability  of  the  pacha,  aided  and  supported  by  other' 
officers,  would  give  it  discipline  and  direction  ;  great 
western  powers,  he  not  only  inferred  from  their  policy^ 
but  knew  from  their  assurances,  would  interest  themselves 
in  a  contest  so  materially  affecting  the  balance  of  Europet 
which  they  had  ever  been  so  anxious  to  preserve.  The 
yast  accession  of  treasure  from  the  capture  of  Cairo,  die 
depository  of  Mameluke  riches  in  additi^i  to  their  usual 
revenue,  placed  the  Turkish  finances  in  a  flourishing  state/ 
From  the  situation  of  his  enemy,  the  state  of  his  own  re* 
aources,  and,  beyond  all,  the  spirit  which  diffused  itself 
shro«gh  his  people,  notwithstanding  the  successes  of  his 
armies  in  Egypt,  he  resolved  immediately  to  withdraw 
them  from  the  south,  and  employ  them  in  striking  the  £rs( 
blow  against  the  au^ocratrix  of  t^e  north*  The  grand 
pacha,  bearing  from  Constantinople  thai:  his  talents  and 
military  foDce  might  be  required  elsewhere,  lameoited  the 
cause  but  did  not  repine  at  the  .ord^ :  and  since  he  could 
no  longier  hope  to  subvert  the  Mam(«lukes,  endeavomred 
%o  avail  Jbimself,  as  mui:h  as  possible,  of  the  advantages 
Treaty  of  ^hich  they  must  still  retain*  In  these  circumstances  he. 
■with  the  discovered  political  ability  not  inferior  to  his  militsry  ;  he 
luk^^*^  cautiously  concealed  both  his  intention  of  leaving  Kgjrpt 
and  its  cause,  and  intimated  to  the  beys,  that,  though,  as 
they  themselves  must  he  sensible,  his  power  was  able  to 
c£ect  their  speedy  destructi<Hi,  yet  his  master  and  he 
would  more  willingly  dispense  pardc^  than  pmitdM»emt« 
The  Mamelukes  i^adly  Usj^jened  to  these  overtures,  and 
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icfntered  into   a  negotiation,  in  which  the  pacha  so   com-    chap. 
pletdy  wrought  upon  their  fears,  that  he  compelled  them       ^^" 
to  purchase,  with  their   still  remaining  treasures,  the  for-      -j^^g 
bearance  of   a    war  which  he  had  previously  deterniined 
to  abandon.      Hassan,  having-thus  despoiled' and  reduced 
the    revolters,  returned  to  Constantinople  with  such  trea- 
*sures  as  hatl  not  been  brought  thither  for  many  years,  and    - 
were  alone  sufficient  to  invigorate  all  the  preparations  for 
wan     The  conduct  of  the  Russian  ministers  at  the  Turk- 
ish capital  since  the  last  peace,  had  been  haughty  and  im- 
perious, without  exciting  any  strong  es^pressions  of  resent- 
ment oh  the  part  of  the   Ottomans.      Bulgakow,   the  am-  Catharine 
bassador,  having  beeri  called  to  attend  his  mistress  at  Cher-  exteilSve 
-son,  on    his  return   repeated  a  set  of  pro^^ositions*^  which  «f8«j^"»  *>y 
'were   laid    Sown  by  the  empress  as   the   basis  of  a  new  Russia,  as 
•t^aty,  antl  as  the  only  means  of  establishing  on  a  perma-  mean*  of 
hent  footing  the  tranquillity  of  both  empires.     The  gene-  securing 
ral  principle  of  the  proposed  contract  was,  the  most  exten- 
sive and  important  cessions  to  Russia  by '^Turkey,  witbotit 
any  equivalent  ;  indeed  a  surrender  of  a  great  part  of  a 
territory.     So  dictatorial  and  insolent  a  proposal  was  im-  Turkey  ih- 
mediately  rejected  :  the   divan,  not  satisfied  with  this  ab-  ^|ecu^^ 
solute   refusal,  proposett  a  set  of  conditions,  not  only  as  ^^^^ 
the  basis  of  a  treaty,  but  as  the  ohly  means  for  preserving  ^ 
peace.     The    leading  article   was   the  restoration  of  the 
Crimea,  that  had   be^n  usurped  by  Russia,  with  ^others  of 
a  similar  nature  ;  and    producing  a   written  instrument,       • 
which     contained    the    proffered    terms,    they   requii'ed 
•the   RMssian    to    sign    them-  on    the    spot.        Bulgakow^ 
declared    his    incapability    of    subscribing    any    <:ontdi- 
tions,  without  express  orders  from  his  mistress,  and  d^- 


g  They  inclufled,  besides  the  admission  of  a  Russian  consul  at  the  port  of 
•  V^rpa^  wiihin  a  hao#t'ed  and  tw«nty  miles  of  Constantinople,  which  had  long 
been  an  object  ot"  much  solicitudti,  a  total  renuuciatiqp  of  the  sovereignty  0C 
Oeorfpa  :  which,  as  that  ill  defined  denomination  of  territory  might  he  Extended 
to  ail  \hei  iie%^h«udf^  oonntriee^  as  wtsll^  to  .Ml9Si3^}|*  wpujd  ha;^  affon^d 
SHnclion  to  all  the  past  and  futui*e  encroaclBients  of  Uusiiiu  on  that  side.  Another 
proposed  condition,  and  still  harder  to  be  admitted,  was  a  n«w  settlemettt  of 
the  provinces  of  MoldakVia  and  Waliacl^i^.by  which  their  governors,  gieBj^i'Ally 
balled  in  Kurope  princes,  were  to  hold  them  by  hereditary  succession,  arid  in  a 
'^^fmi  measure  independent  of itlte l^oi^te,-  Butthe  mosisingolar  claim,  perhftps , 
of  any,  was  that  upon  Bessarabia,  which,  as  having  once  belonged  to  the  Tartar 
khans,  Russia  now  demanded ;  a  principle  of  no  very  limited  operation,  and 
which,  if  pursued  to  '\is  full  length,  would  have  made  the  usyirpation  of  the  Crimea 
a  lawful  title  to  all  tlie  conquests  of  Tamdfrlaae.    Annual  Kegis#er,  t78S,  p.  9. 
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CHAP,    sired  time  for  receiving  instructions  concerning  some  of 
>1^1^  the  articles  :  but  respecting  the  Crimea,  he  avowed,  that 
1788.  ■  ^^  could  not   venture    to  mention  such  a  proposal  to  his 
sovereign  ;  and  that  he  well  knew,  in  no    fortune,  and  in 
no  circumstances  whatever,  could  she  ever  be  reduced  to 
relinquish  the  sovereignty  of  that  country,      A  barbarous 
custom  prevailed  under  Turkish  ignorance  and  despotism, 
of  imprisoning    foreign    ambassadors    on   a  rupture  with 
their    principals  ;    accordingly,   Bulgakow  was    sent  to  a 
castle  with  seven    towers,    allotted    to    alleged    offenders 
against  the  state :  but  he  was  treated  with  much  more  in- 
dulgence   than  former  capiives  in  such  circumstances  had 
and  dc-       there  experienced.     Two  days  after,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
-warpgaintt  August    1787,   war  was    declared   against    Russia.      The 
Midfesto    ™2i^i^<^5to  presented  to   the  christian  ambassadors,  stated 
the  good  faith^  and  the  strict  attention  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Kainardgi,   which  the  grand  seignior  had  uni- 
formly observed  ;  and  to  this  conduct  contrasted  the  con- 
tinual violation  of  the  most  solemn  conventions  by  Russia. 
The  empress  had  instigated  the  prince  of  Georgia  to  re- 
bellion, and  s'upported   him  by  her  troops  against  the  sul- 
tan   his  sovereign  :  she  had  deprived  the  inhabitants  of 
Orzakow  of  the  benefit  of  the    salt  mines,  which  not  only 
from  time  immemorial  had  been  open  to  them,  but  which 
were  expressly  stipulated  by  treaty  to  be  held  in  common 
by    both   nations.      Russia,  through  her  agents,  had  en- 
•       dtavoured    to    corrupt  and   seduce  the   subjects   of   the 
Porte  :  she   constantly  interfered  in  the  internal  policy  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  and  presumed  to  dictate  to  the  sul- 
tan, insomuch  that  when  the  pachas,  governors,  or  judges, 
by  a   faithful  discharge  of  their  duty,  displeased  her,  she 
arrogantly  demanded  their  removal  or  punishment.     The 
complaints    in   the    manifesto  respecting   commerce  were 
equally  numerous  ;  and  the  whole  detail  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish, and  in  many  cases  with  success,  a  spirit  of  encroach- 
Qient,  rapacity,  usurpation,  and  insolence,  on  the   part    of 
Russia.     The    court   of  Petersburgh  had  regarded  Tur- 
key with   so  much  contempt,  as  to  entertain  not  only  no 
apprehension,  but  tio  idea  that  they  would  commence  hos- 

h  See  Slate  Papers,  Aiigtjst  24, 1786. 
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tilities,   and  received    the  manifesto   with    astonishment*    CHAP. 
The  counter   manifesto^  was  expressed  in  that  lofty  style  ^^^^^^^ 
which  Russia  had  used  since  the  peace  of  Kainardgi ;  and      i^gs. 
representing  Turkey  as  holding  all  which  she  possessed  by  Cownter 
her  merciful  bounty  exercised  at  that  treaty  :   it  repeated  of  Uussift. 
her   former  justification    of  her  conduct   respecting    the 
Crimea,   and,   vindicating  in   detail  her  own  acts,  endea- 
voured in  the  usual  tenor  of  such  productions,  or  where 
argument  was  wanting,  by   bold  assertion  to  throw   the 
blame  upon  her  adversary.     As  the  season  of  1787  was 
80  far  advanced   before  hostilities  began,  no  very  impor- 
tant  operations  took    place.     The    Turks    made  several 
attempts  on  Russian  fortresses,  but  were  not  successful. 
The  Russians  contented  themselves  with  defensive  efforts  ; 
reserving  offensive  exertions  for  the  next  campaign.      Du- 
ring  the    winter    the    French  and   Spanish    ambassadors 
made  several  attempts  to  mediate  between  the  belligerent 
powers,  and  to  procure    an  armistice.     The  grand  vizjier 
declared   the  proposal  to  be  totally  inadmissible,  from  its 
I        affording   every  advantage    to    Russia,  and   none  to  the 
Porte:    their  perfidious  enemy,  whose  rapacity  and  ambi- 
tion  were   insatiable,   would  gladly    put   them    off  their 
guard,  and  amuse  them  with  a   negotiation,  until  her  pre- 
parations  were  complete.     The  Porte  now  demanded  of  Joseph  n. 
the  Imperial  ambassador,  what  part  his  master  intended  to  provoca- 
take  in   the  war  ?  That  minister,,  having  applied  for  the  «^"J^*°* 
emperor's  instructions,   answered  by   his  prince's   direc-  against 
tions,  that  his  Imperial  majesty,  as  the  friend  and  ally  of    ^  ^' 
Russia,   was  bound  by  treaty  to  furnish  her  with  eighty 
thousand  men,  in  case  of  war  ;  that  if  the  Porte  should 
consider  this   engagement  as   an  act  of  hostility,  he   was 
prepared  to   abide  the  consequences  ;  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, if  they  should  choose  to  maintain  the  good  understand- 
ing which  subsisted  between  the  two  empires,  he    would 
with  pleasure   undertake   the  office  of  nvediator,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood. 

Great  preparations  were  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
emperor's  dominions :  four  armies  were  ordered  to  be 
assembled ;  one  at  Carlstadt  in  Croatia,  under  the  com- 
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CHAP,  mand  of  general  de  Vins ;  another  at  Pcterwaradin*  in 
^~*^  Hungary,  commanded  by  general  Langlois;  a  third  oft 
1788.  ^^^  borders  of  Lithuania,  under  general  Febris ;  and  the 
His  migbtj  fourth  iq  the  Buccowine,  headed  by  the  prince  of  Saxe- 
tionlT"  '  Coburg.  On  the  tenth  bf  February  1788,  the  emperor 
of  the*****  declared  war  against  Turkey ;  in  his  manifesto^  there  is 
not  a  single  sentence  asserting  the  least  ground  of  com- 
plaint from  Austria  on  her  own  account ;  the  whole  pre- 
text is,  that  the  Porte  had  not  acceded  to  the  reasonable 
requisitions  of  the  empress  of  Russia,  and  had  maltreated 
her  envoy ;  that  by  this  conduct  the  Porte  had  manifested 
hostile  disposition  to  the  emperor,  who  was  in  alliance  with 
the  empress  of  Russia.  "  The  Porte  (says  this  manifesto) 
"  .were  not  unacquainted  with  the  strict  bonds  of  amity  and 
■*'  alliance  which  unite  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Peters- 
burgh  :  of  this  occurrence  they  were  informed,  as  well 
by  verbal  insinuation,  as  by  a  memorial  presented  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1783.  This  was  accompanied  with 
an  energetic  representation  of  the  nature  of  this  alliance, 
and  the  danger  of  encountering  its  force :  the  Ottoman 
court  have,  therefore,  themselves  only  to  blame,  if  the 
emperor,  after  being  for  many  years  employed  in  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  in  his  endeavours  to  live  with 
them  on  the  best  terms,  and  after  having  seized  upon  every 
'^  opportunity  of  amicable  intervention,  finds  himself  at 
*'  length  obliged  by  their  condnct  to  comply  with  his 
"  engagements  to  the  empress,  and  take  a  part  in  the  war 
"  into  which  she  finds  herself  sq  forcibly  drawnJ'  Such 
were  the  principles  of  morals  exhibited  in  the  emperor^s 
declared  reasons  for  a  rupture  with  the  Turks,  from  whom 
he  did  not  allege  that  either  he  or  his  subjects  had  received 
the  slightest  provocation.  He  went  to  war  with  an  unof- 
fending nation,  and  plunged  his  own  country  in  all  the  evils 
of  hostilities,  that  he  might  fight  the  battles  of  the  empress  of 
Russia. 

Before  his  declaratiop,  he  began  his  enmity  by  aa 
ineffectual  attempt  to  surprise  Belgrade,  which  believed 
Itself  to  be  still  in  a  state  of  peace  :  six  chosen  regiments 
of  imperial  infantry  were,  at  a  season  of  peace,  despatched 
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ia  two  divisions  to  attack  this  fortress  :  by  some  failure  rn  CHAP. 
the  time  and  place  of  rendezvous,  the  one  body  did  not  ^^^-.,^^^. 
arrive  speedily  enough  to  assist  the  other :  the  first  detach-  i^g^ 
ment  formed  under  the  fire  of  the  garrison  and  town, 
without  any  prospect  of  being  joined  by  the  second-  The 
Turkish  governor  was  well  prepared  for  their  reception, 
and  wiih  great  coolness  sent  a  polite  message  to  the  Aus- 
trian commander,  expressing  his  surprise  at  seeing,  in  a 
season  of  profound  peace,  such  an  appearance  of  troops  on 
Aeir  territory,  and  in  the  precincts  of  a  fortified  city ;  only 
requiring  farther  to  know  the  cause  or  motive  of  their 
coming.  The  Austrian  leader  answered,  that  hearing  a 
party  of  Turks  was  preparing  to  surprise  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Semlin,  he  had  advanced  to  counteract  their  scheme ; 
but  that,  finding  himself  mistaken,  he  wpuld  withdraw  his 
troops.  Though  the  excuse  was  accepted,  yet  conscious 
of  their  own  intentions,  and  afraid  that  the  moderation  of 
the  Turks  was  only  affected,  the  Imperialists  crossed  the 
S^ave  with  great  precipitation,  and  lost  a  considerable 
number  of  men.  An  attempt  of  the  same  kind  was,  before 
the  termination  of  the  peace,  made  by  the  Austrians  upon 
the  frontier  fortress  of  Turkish  Gradisca  :  this  place  they 
endeavoured  to  take  by  assault,  but  were  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  at  least  five  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded. 

War  being  now  declared,  both  parties  made  disposi- 
tions for  regularly  commencing  the  campaign.     The  em- 
peror applied  to  the  court  of  Warsaw  for  leave  to  pass 
through  the  Polish  dominions,  if  requisite,  in  order  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  Russians.      The  king  and  permanent 
council  replied,  that  they  had  no  power  to  grant  the  pas- 
Sage  demanded,  as  it  entirely  depended  on  the  general 
diet.     The  emperor  had  intended  to  force  a  passage,  if 
refused,  but  found  it  expedient  to  change  his  resolution. 
He  also  requested  the  consent  of  the  Venetians  to  a  Rus- 
sian fleet  to  be  received  into  tbeir  harbours,  but  his  requi- 
^tion   was    absolutely  refused.       Notwithstanding   these 
disappointments,  the  Imperial  troops  took  the  field.     The  Thcempe- 
emperor  joined  his  principal   army  about  the  middle  of  the  field. 
Apfil,  being  on  the  south  side  of  the  Danube,  and  about 
to  invest  the  small  fortress  of  Schabatz  in  Servia.     The 
investment  was  deferred  until  the  emperor^s  arrival,  th"at 
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CHAP,     he   might  have  his  share  of  the  military  glory  that  would 
^^^^^^  accrue  from  such  an  achievement.      The  place  was  obvi- 
1788.      ously  incapable  of  resistance,  and   was   easily    captured. 
The  triumph  of  this  victory,  however,  was  soon  balanced 
by  a  check   which    prince    Lichtenstein's   army  received 
about  Jthe  same  time  at   Dubicza.     That  prince    having 
carried  on  his  approaches  regularly  against  the  fortress, 
and  made  a  breach,  which  he  deemed  practicable,  resolved 
Geoerous    ^q  attempt  it  by  storm.     The  animosit}'^  of  the  Turks  was 
of  the  ut-   vehemently  mnamed  against  the   Austrians  :   in  their  esti- 
a^ainst  the  "^^^^0"  t:he  emperor  was  an  officious  intermedler  in  quar- 
jraperial      rels  which  did   not  concern  him    or   his   territories;    he 
endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  thtir  recent  misfortunes, 
and  without  provocation  to  insult  and  despoil  those  whom 
he  conceived  unable  to  resist  his  power  :   they  considered 
him  as  invading  them  without  even  any  pretence  of  wrong, 
or  any  other  motives  than  those  of  a  robber  and  common 
enemy  to  mankind :    they  were    inspired   with   generous 
•agerness   to  make   so    flagrant  aggression   recoil  on  the- 
head  of  its  author.      This  indignant  spirit,  so  merited  bv 
its  object,  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  ^''urkish  host ;   invig- 
orated their  effoKs  against  the  Imperial  armies,  during  the 
whole    campaign ;     and    turned    upon    the    offender   that 
defeat  and  disaster,  which  he  had  projected  against  those 
who  were  doing  him  no  wrong.     The  garrison  of  Dubicza, 
being  reinforced  before  the  assault  was  attempted,  instead 
of  waiting  for  the   enemy,  threw  open    their   gates,  and 
rushing  out,  attacked  the  iiiirenchments,  forced  them  sword 
in  hand,  and  compelled  the  foes  to  raise  the  siege  with  the 
loss  oi  two  thousand  men.*     The  grand  vizier,  who  com- 
manded the  principal  army   in   Bulgaria  and  Silistria,  was 
a  man  of  very  vigorous  abilities  :  he  knew  the  troops  under 
his  command,  and  the  enemy  with  which  he  had  to  cope  : 
Wise  and    reviewing  the  history  of  former  wars,  and  the   relative 
dLct  oiTile  ^^^^^*-'^^^  o^  t^^  contending  forces,  he  saw  that  since  the 
yn^icv.         art  of  war  in  christian  countries  had  been  reduced  into  a 
regular  system,  the    Turks,    devoid   of   discipline,    were 
generally  unsuccessful,  through  a  prevalent   impolicy  of 
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hazarding  pitched  battles,  which  depended  chiefly  upon  tac-    CHAP, 
tical  skill;  he,  thertrfore,  resolved  to  pursue  a  plan  much     ^1^ 
more  adapted  to  his  materials  :   fierce  as  the  Ottomans  were       ^gg, 
in  natural  courage,  stimulated  by  strong  incentives;  and  ani- 
mated by  p^irtial   successes,  he  was  fully  aware  that  they 
were  very  much  inferior  to  German  discipline ;   he,  there- 
fore, resolved  not  to  hazard  a  general  engagement,  unless 
absolutely  necessary,  but  to  employ  the  energy  of  his  forces 
in  attacks  on  posts  and  detachments,  in  which  the  discipline 
of  the  enemy  could  be  of  little  avail.     This  mode  of  war- 
fare would  give  full  scope  to   the   qualities  in  which  the 
Turks   excelled,    and  prevent   the  effectual  operation  of 
those  in    which   their    enemy   was    so  superior:   he    thus 
intended  to  train  his  troops  to  obedience,,  discipline,  and 
military  skill,  to  give  them  continual  opportunities  of  sig- 
nalizing their  valour  in  encounters  with  the  enemy ;  and 
gradually  to  approach  to  decisive  combat,  as  he  found  his 
forces  increase  in  tactical  knowledge  and  efliciency.   While  Military 
the  inventive  mind  of  the  erand  vizier  was  exerting  itself  reforms  of 

"  ^  -  ,  "  toe  empe- 

in  devising  changes   necessary  for  his  object,   and    thus  ror. 
improving  the  means  intrusted  to  his  direction,  the  vision- 
ary fancy,  and  flimsy  understanding  of  Joseph,  was  occu- 
pied in  projects   of  reform,  which  tended  to  render  his 
materials  worse  instead  of  better.      Applying  to  military 
subjects  the  same  general  principle  which  distinguished  his  and^precT-' 
civil  ^ovtrnmcnty  that chang'e  is  improvefnent^he  contrived  pjtate  tJiey 
a  variety  of  innovations,  far  from  being  conducive  to  the  soldiers, 
purposes  of  war,   and  really  inimical  to  success,  because 
they   disgusted    his    soldiers.       After    having    profusely 
lavished  his  treasures  in  equipping  mighty  armies  to  fight 
the  battles  of  another,  he  endeavoured  to  exert  his  economy 
by  making  hard  bargains  with  dealers  in  corn  and   cattle, 
contrived  new  modes  of  supplying  his  troops  with  necessa- 
nes ;   and  by  these  reforms  reduced  his  armies,  before  the 
close  of  the  campaign,  to  the  greatest  scarcity,    distress, 
and  consequently  discontent."™ 

The  first  considerable  battle  which  took  place  after 
Dubicza,  arose  from  an  attack  made  by  the  Turks  on  the 
princje  of  Saxe  Coburg  ;  and  though,  after  a  furious  coii- 
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CHAP,  test,  they  were  repulsed  by  the  arrival  of  an  Austrian  rein* 
^^^^^^^^  forccment,  yet  they,  being  joined  by  fresh  troops,  renewed 
1788.  ^^^  engagement  :  for  several  successive  days  they  fought 
HU  opera-  ^^^^  various  fortune ;  but  the  Turks  astonished  the  Aus- 
lions  we  trians  by  their  furious  valour  :  with  their  spears  they  did 
not  fear  to  meet  hand  to  hand,  the  enemy  with  their  giins 
and  bayonets,  and  showed  themselves  unappalkd'by  the 
formidable  artillerv  to  which  the  Germans  so  much  trust- 
ed.  The  Austrians  had  commenced  the  campaign  with  a 
thorough  contempt  of  their  adversaries,  and  a  confident 
expectation,  that  the  only  difliculty  they  had  to  encounter 
would  be  from  the  speed  of  the  enemy's  flight,  but  they 
now  underwent  a  total  change  of  opinion  and  sentiment, 
and  by  a  natural,  transition  regarded  their  foes  as  the  most 
terrible  of  mankind.  Dislike  to  the  war  against  an  ene- 
my who  had  been  so  much  mistaken,  and  discontent  6vl 
account  of  the  emperor's  innovations,  was  strongly  enhan- 
ced by  the  resentment  which  they  entertained  against  the 
Russians  for  not  cooperating  with  the  Austrian  efforts : 
the  emperor  himself  was  irritated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  so  different  from  his  sanguine  hopiss,  and,  indeed, 
Confident  declarations,  and  determined  to  venture  on  an 
exploit  which  had  l>een  held  out  as  the  first  object  of  the 
campaign  ;  this  was  the  siege  of  Belgrade  ;  he  accordib'g- 
ly  adopted  measures  for  speedily  carrying  the  project  into 
execution.  The  vizier,  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand 
men,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  this  most  important  fortress, 
and  occupied  a  strong  position,  covered  by  the  Danube  in 
front,  Belgrade  and  the  Saave  on  the  left,  the  fortresfe  of 
ObUgeil  to  Orsova  on  his  right,  and  garrisons  on  his  rear.  The  Impe- 
defeusive.  rial  army,  instead  of  persevering  iii  their  design  upon  Bel- 
grade, returned  to  Semlin ;  and  the  invaders  acted  avow- 
edly upon  the  defensive  :  various  encounters  took  place, 
in  which  great  numbers  were  slain  on  both  sides  ;  but  the 
loss  of  the  Austrians  was  the  greater.  Besides  war,  the 
Germans  had  to  contend  with  a  still  more  dreadfuF  enemy 
in  a  pestilential  fever,  very  frequent  in  the  Danubiari  lower 
provinces,  and  most  destructive  to  armies  which  ccfthe 
from  higher  and  more  healthy  countries  ;  the  inactive 
indolence,  under  which  the  grand  army  languished  at  Sem- 
fin,  added  to  this  distemper  :  as  the  season  advanced  to  the 
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aicklioess  of  autumn,  the  mortality  became  more  drejld<-    CHAP 
All ;  aftd  before  the  dose  of  the  campaigOt  at  lea^t  the  half      ^^ 
of  one  of  the  finest  armies  that  ever  marched  from  the 
Austrian  dominions,  without  performing  a  single  exploit 
o£  any  note,  perished,  partly  by .  the  sword,  but  chiefly 
by  disease. 

>  Oh  the  side  of  the  Buccovine,  where  the  prince  of 
Coburg,  commanded,  the  war  languished  in  the  beginning 
.of  the  xampaigo,  from  the  failure  of  the  Russians  in  effect- 
ing a  junctiiQn.  The  object  of  the.  confederates  on  that 
side  was  to  invest  the  fortress  of  Chopzim  ;  and  a  body  of 
Rossian  forces  arriving,  at  length,  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  prepauratioAs  were  made  for  the  siege  :  the  attempt 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  governor  of  Moldavia,  who, 
liaving  been  before  corrupted  by  the  Russians^  treacher- 
ously surrendered  the  country  on  the  first  approach  of  the 
enemy*  The  combined  generals  conceived  the  reduction 
0f  Choc3&tm  would  immediately  .follow  the  investment; 
but  they  were  mistaken  :  the  seraskier,  who  commanded 
fhe  garrison,  conducted  his,  defence  with  such  intrepidity 
and  skilly  that  after  undergoing  the  severest  hardships  for 
upwards  of  two  months,  he,  at  last,  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tenftber,  obtained  a  most  honourable  capitulation.  The 
capture  of  Chocz^im  closed  the  caippaign  on  the  frontiers 
of  Poland.  The  army  third  in  force  employed  by  the 
emperor,  was  that  which  acted  on  the  side  of  Croatia,  and 
liad  been  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Dubicza,  Prince 
Lichtensteitt's  bad  health  having  compelled  him  to  resign 
the  command,  he  was  succeeded  by  marshal  Laudohn; 
under  this  veteran  officer  the  Austrians,  dejected  by  the 
disappointment,  both  of  the  secondary  and  principal  armies, 
began  tp  recover  their  vigour  and  confidence.  Laudohn 
made  a  second  attempt  upon  Dubicza,  which  after  a  very 
^Uant  defence  he  compelled  to  surrender  :  he  afterwards 
invested  the  fortress  of  Novi,  which  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber cs^itulated.  He  proposed  to  close  the  campaign  by 
the  reduction  of  Gradisco,  after  Belgrade,  the  principal 
ibrtress  on  the  northwest  frontier  of  Turkey,  but  froni 
the  strength  of  the  place,  smd  the  autumnal  rains,  was  com* 
peDed  to  raise  the  siege.  General  .Fabre,  with  the  fourth 
iirmy^  contended  with  the  Turks  on  the  borders  of  Tran- 
Vqu  IIU  C  a 
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mittty  bloody  contests,  he  was  so  far  successful  as  to  pi^e* 


I7S8»  ^^^^  ^^^  enemy  from  penetrating  into  the  country.  The 
l^raild  viaier,  instead  of  imitatin];  the  quiescent  Example  x^f 
the  emperor's  army  lat  Semlin,  was  active  in  annoying  the 
dominions  of  th^  invader.  One  of  the  most  fertile  por- 
tions of  tower  Hungary  is  the  Bannat  of  Temiswar,  divt* 
ded  by  the  Danube  from  the  Turkish  Servia,  and  the  for* 
tress  oi  Belgrade.  The  vizitr  made  bridges  over  the  riv- 
%r,  and  sent  great  detachments,  that  be  might  either  desO* 
late  and  despoil  so  rich  a  tract  of  the  en^emy'i  cotfntry^  or 
coinpel  tht^  emperor  to  leave  Semltn  for  the  pr^teetioti  rf 
tbt  Bannat,  and  thus  eitpose  his  enfeebled  army  to  the  ton* 
tinvial  attacks  of  tlie  Tut^kish  cavalry,  in  a  dfy,  firm,  afid 
o)>t'n  country.  The  Bannat  is  a  tract,  which,  from  tte 
Strength  of  its  capital,  and  its  vicinity  tO  the  strong  pow^ 
in  the  mountains  of  Transyhrania,  is  extremely  dilute  to 
be  conquered ;  but  having  tio  other  fortre^  of  not^, beside 
fTemiswar,  it  is  easy  to  be  overrun  by  any  army  that 'cotfi- 
Dttands  the  fields  smd  is  secure  on  the  >sid«'  of  tlws  J[>aiiube  i 
therefore  the  vi^i^r  wisely  resolved  not  to  a«ttm^t  the  fiem* 
quest,  whkh  would  be  dperose  and  ultimately  unpt^UGi* 
tive,  but  to  overrun  the  country,  from  which  th^  adranlagtt 
to  htmfself  would  be  immedsate,  by  the  extreme  fertility 
and  high  cultivation  of  the  province,  and  the  dk^ress  to 
the  enemy  would  be  grievous  and  ruinous :  be  accordingly 
T^eTuriLtptithis  design  in  execution,  invaded  ^e  Bannat,  and  spread 

overrun       \        ,     .  .  ,  .  »  r 

the  Bannat  desolation  wherever  w  went, 

IiiwBay  Terror  and   dismay   pel-vaded  the  Imperid  «rmicls 

iSipw'ia}*  ^^  provinces,  and  even  Vienna  itself,  when  they  fbuad 
f^vtm  <hat,  instead  of  those  conquests  for.  which  die  war  had 
1)ieen  undertaken,  the  richest  dominiona  of  ^e  aiggressw 
were  now  seized  by  the  defender;  they  cotieeived  th^ 
instead  of  Constantinople,  Vienna  ^m^^btagaiU'b&the  sceoft 
of  attack.  The  emperor,  as  tkte  vi^r  had  foreseen^  stmt 
troops  to  the  relief  of  his  provinea ;  and  a  large  ^^MOA 
lof  the  grand  army  was  attacked  by  the  Turks  on  ti»s%igkiii 
•of  August;  with  such  fury,  at  Orsbva,  near  the  nortbem 
bank  oi  the  Panube,  that  they  were  defeated,  and  adrend- 
Hul  slautifhter  ensned.  The  empei^or  now  thought  it  neha^ 
lary  to^^^4iis.caasp.at  Setnliu^  and/miircb  mft^ward  tso 


Smf^B  ja  Tr{ia9yly4Cli%4    TJie  vjzier  being  reiuforceil  with  ^J^^,^^ 
h^g^  bpdtps  of  UQops,  closely  followed  his  enemy  :  seve-^     u^g^  ' 
r#l  eQgDg&meate  took  pkce,  in  on.e  of  which  the  Austriauf 
iprc^e  defeated  .^Mh  ^e4o9|s  of  aojesa  than  five  thousand 
i»ea,  9SHi  "^^p  obliged  to  abandon  their  camp  with  terror 
4^  4\W^Tf  9pd  the  reqaainder  of  the  forces  took  refuga 
in  T^fSki^i^r  aod  Tranaylyania.      The   autumnal   raii^ 
liavioff  s^tii^  with  uncommon  violence,  the  vizier  founds 
^t  to  l^^p.ibe  field  woj^ld  be  ruinous  to  his  troops,  aa 
^ttle  ixiur^d^to  the  exiitreme  cold  and  wet)  as  their  enemie;a 
wei»  IQ  tli^  ^xtrem^s  of  heat ;  and  now  that  he  had  effect-^ 
.^d-hia.piU'pp^  of  doubly,  annoying  the  foe,  by  despoiling    ^ 
jbi»  rldi^t  territory  and  defefiting  his  strongest  army,  ha 
Tiecivptstf d  A^  Daambe^  and  returned  to  Bel^ade*     At 
iGc»a4ai^|iojda,  great  as  was  their  joy  for  the  victories  of 
.tbft'^visier,  feNPth  the  peopk  and  cpurt  were  much  displeas- 
jpd)  wiih  the  evaeuatioa  of  the  Bannat.     The  sultan,  not-    .  ^ 
xriiiiatapdiBg  bis  condition,  souvery  unfavoiu*able  to  either 
imeUeiatuid  or  moral  excellence,  was  really  ^  prince  of 
sftgaoiiy,  prudence  and  mpderation*     He  perfecdy  com*  « 
preiieiided  the  poUcy  of  hisi^fiicer,  its  reasons  and  motives, 
attd,4td  justice  to   both*      The  emperor  in   November 
retlirmed  to  Vienna ;  havings  for  such  immense  expense^, 
^d  l^aea,  jsi  this  very  bloody  and  destructive  campaign, 
1^  ruin  of  so  valuable  a  province,  acquired  three  fortress* 
jea  of'  little  :sigiiificance»  ,  Such  were  to  Joseph  the  first 
year's  eiMisequenced  of  unprovoked  aggression, 
^    T^B  pscfiarattons  of  the  emperor  had  been  formed  OperatMms 
an  the  reliance  that  a  very  strong  force  from  Russia  would  <>f  R«««^ 
coapera^  with  hint  on  the  Danube.     Such  had  been  tht 
^pAan  concerted  between  the  Imperial  courts,  and  such,  9M 
,ire  have  seen,  the  failure  of  the  execution*     The  empress 
^  Russia^  in  seaking^the  alliance  of  Joseph,  had  consider^ 
cd  h^  own  advantage  solely,  without  any  regard  to  the 
intereiit  of  her  confederate  :  she  deemed  him  a  powerful 
;to«d,  wliomv  by  working  on  his  weakness,  vanity  and  am- 
4aiiabn,ahe  could  f^ply  to  her  own  use :  she  had  left  him  to 
pKMOiote  her  views  at  his  expense,  by  weakening  her  ene* 
fiiy  on  one  side,  while  abe  should  direct  her  efforts  to  bar 
awn  aeAe  bendfiti»n  the  other*     Joieph  was  4effaJCtd  ;  an^ 
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CHAP.    lavished  the  blood   and  treasure  of  hUsabjeetd^  wMtoyit 

^^^.^^.^^  any  advantage  to  Austria ;  nevertheless,  he  there^r  .efiiesv 
1788.      tually  served    Russia  :  he    employed  the  chief  Turkisk 
force,  and  by  his  disasters^  incurred  vith  such  $tri)gglei^ 
facilitated  her  acquisitions.     Her  first  objeet  was  to^en^ 
large  and  secure  her  possessions  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  to 
form  such  a  body   of   power  as  could  not  hereafter- be 
shaken.     From  the   immense   extent  of  her  domimoirS) 
much    time  must   necessarily    elapse  before  her  armiesi 
spread  through  the  interior  country,  could  reach  the  fro&» 
tiers.     She,  meanwhile,  equipt  a  powerful- fleet,  destined 
for  the  Mediterranean,  and  another  naval  armament  for 
the  Black  Sea.     In  the  former  war  she  had  expciienoed 
no  hostile  opposition,  from  any  of  the  maritime  powecs^ 
to  her  plan   of  obtaining  a  footing  in  the  Mediterranean^ 
and    was  by  the  mistress  of  the  ocean  seconded  in  that 
ISffeet  of    scheme.      Now,  a  different  plan  oif  policy  was  adopted; 
sre^e  *    both  the  maritime  andr other  powers  of  Europe  regard^ 
c°"«nt^'  the  confederacy  between  the  two  empires,  witba jealonsy 
neighbour-  which  increased  as  its  objects  unfolded  themselves  ;  but' 
''^ '****'•  principally  directed  against   the    member  most  powerfal 
both   in  resources   and  in  personal  character,  and  whosft 
aggrandizement  it  tended  chiefly  to  promote.     The  Amall* 
er  states  firmly  resolved  not  to  suppci^  a  combination  by 
which  they  themselves  might  be  eventually  crushed;,  the 
greater   determined,  if  necessary,  to  oppose  a  confederacy 
by  which  their  own  independenpe  might  be  tendangered.: 
what  part  Prussia  might  take,  could  not  be  affirmed  firpm 
either  the  declarations  or  conduct  of  that  court^,  though  it 
might  be  easily  inferred  from  its  interest.  Spain  and  France' 
were  known  both  to  be  friendly  to  the  preservaiion  of- the 
Turkish   empire  ;  and  internal  aifairs  only  prevented  the 
latter  from  manifesting  her  disposition  in  hostile  interfe-: 
rence.     Holland  was  sounded  on  the  occasion  ;  her  coiM  > 
duct  it  was   foreseen,  would  be  chiefly  governed  by  die  - 
QQ  Britain,  example  of  England.     It  became  a  subject  «f.  great  po- 
litical anxiety  how  England  was  to  act  in  tbei  present  case:: 
some  supposed,  that  inspired  by  resentment  for  the  hos-*  - 
tile  conduct  of  Russia  in  the  armed  neutrality,  and  her  * 
inanifest  indifference  to  friendly  intercourse,  more  recei^f 
exhibited,  she   would  n^w  oppose  her  naval  schema  • 
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AtbttB'affgued,  that  this  was  the  time  for  procuring  most    chap. 
beneficial  cammeroi^l  arrangements  from  Russia  by  se-      ^^' 
Xondini;  her.  favourite   object.     Those    who   were  most      j^g^ 
^thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  present  British  goverh- 
aienty  concluded  that  it  would  not  be  determined  by  so 
cpatemptible  a  mottire   to   public  conduct  ad  resentment, 
ibut  would  be  guided  by  policy  ;  that  not  confining  its  po- 
litical estimates  to  mere  commercial  gain,  it  would  include 
Intimate  security,  and  that  Britain  would  resume  her  ap- 
propriate character  of  protector  of  Europe,  from  whatever 
4uar^er  its  indepiendence  and  security  might  be  endanger- 
ed.    England  soon  manifested  a  determination  not  to  se-  Britain  re- 
.ecmd  Russia^     The  empress  had  employed  agents  to  hire  cfalancter'^ 
jbstisb  ships  for  serving  as  tenders  and  transports  to  her  ^^  ^^^' 
fleet^'  aad  a  considerable  number  was  provided  for  that  rope ; 
]airpode^  when  ^  proclamation  in  the  London  gazette,  pro- 
hibitiag  British  seamen  from  entering  into   any  foreign  Jhe^impe- 
service,  threw  a  fatal  damp  on  the  design.     This  was  at-  *'j<^'"  d«- 
t^nded  wkh  a  notice  to  the  contractors  for  the  tenders,  Catharine, 
that  the  engagement  for  shipping  nciust  be  renounced  ; 
that  the  ships  would  not   be   permitted  to  proceed  ;  and 
that  goveitiment  was   deternckined  to  maintain  the  strictest 
neutraiity  during  the  war.     In  hopes  of  diminishing  this 
great   disappointment,  Russia  applied  to  the  republic  of 
Holland  for  a  sufficient  number   of  transports   to  answer 
the  purpose ;  but  that  government  refused  to  comply  with 
the.  request,  and  also  declared  its  resolution  to   maintain 
the  su-ictest  neutrality ;  and  Catharine's  expedition  to  the 
Mediterranean  was  laid  aside.     On  the   Black  Sea  the 
yrince  of  Nassau  commanded  the  Russian  fleet,  and  the 
captain  .|>aGha  the   armament  of  Turkey.     Prince  Potem* 
kiny  with  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
approached  the  Euxine,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bog.  The  first 
•faject  of  this  expedition  was  the  reduction  of  Oczakow,  a 
very  strong  fortress  near  the  Bog,  and  on  the  Black  Sea, 
which,  AS  the  frontier  garrison  of  Turkey  in  that  quarter, 
was  of  the  highest  importance  in  her  wars  with  Russia, 
Jbiit  more  indispensably  necessary  since  her  ambitious  ad- 
vei:sary  had  occupied  the  adjacent  Crimea.     The  prepa- 
ratiofis  of  attack  and  defence  corresponded  with  the  value 
of  the  object.     On  the  twelfth  of  July,  Potemkin  invest- 
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CHAP,    ed  this  fortress,  aided  by  his  fleet  :  the  Turkbh  tvoo|p« 
did  not  exceed  twenty  thou9and  men,  nor,  indeed,  wouid 


I7tt.     ^^  garrison   have   easily  contained  a  greater  au^|iber  ef 

defenders.     During  five^  months  this  gallant  and  intrepid 

.band  resisted  the  whole  Russian  host.     In  the  sixth,  tfaft 

apparent   hopelessness  of  effort,  together  with   the    m^ 

clemency  of  winter,  seemed  about  to  force  the  besiegena. 

to  desist  from   their   attempt ;  when  Potemkin,  ashamed 

of  making  so  little  progress  with  so  great  a  power,  on  th^ 

seventeenth  of  December,  as   the  last  eHbrt,  ordered  >^ 

general  bombardment  and  cannonade  of  the   place  wi^ 

redhot  balls  to  commence.     One  of  these  Csil  upon  tbe 

grand  powder  magazine,  which,  being  stiH  amply  provide^ 

blew  up  with  so  terrible  an  explosion,  as  to  demdUtk^SM 

great  a  portion  of  the  wall  to  admit  of  the  fortress  being 

i^^  MpT  ^^y  l<>^8^r  tenable  :  the   Turks  still  made  a  most  despcf 

ture  Oc9a-  rate  resistance,  both  in  the  jbreach,and  in  the  streets;  but 

they  were  at  last  overpowered,  and  the  place  was*  taken  by 

storm. 

ststft  of  While  ^hese  hostilities  were  carrying  on  between  ihe 

Sweden.     Imperial  powers  and  the  Turks  in  the  south,  war  suddeofy 

broke   out   against   Catharine    in    the   north.  >   Sweden, 

beyond  most  nations,  had  reason  to  regard  Russia  with 

]?esentment,  since  by  th^t  power  she  had  been  d^ iv«i  boe^ 

the  high  place  which,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  she 

had  held  among  the  powers  of  Europe.    Fear,  howeyer^  «f 

force  so  enormous,  had  restrained  the  expresskmof  rea^nt^ 

ment,  and  produced  an  apparent  connexion  between  tb^ 

two  countries ;  and  there  was  always  at  the  court  of  Stocks 

holm  a  strong  and  numerous  party  favourable  to  Rusttf^. 

It   was  an  uniform  policy  of  the  court  of  Petersburgh  1# 

^  govern  by  influence  and  intrigue  foreign  states,  wbi«h  %h^ 

could  not  so  easily  command  by  .power  :  this  mean^  of 

influence  was  carried  to  a  much  greater^  extent  by  Ga^ia* 

rine,  than  by  any  of  her  predecessors.     One  of  the  ehj^ 

instruments  of  her  foreign  politics^  was  the  seductioir  of 

subjects  from  allegiance  to  princes,  from,  whose  civil  dt»» 

sensions  she  expected  to  derive  >bene&t«     It  was,  ind^Kft^ 

a  part  of  her  plan  to  weaken  the  executive  authority  in  sba 

countries  which  she  wished  to  direct,  that  from  contest 

there  might  be  the  more  frequent  occasions  for  h(pr  interfer- 
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<nce»*     A^  the  Syredish  revolutibn,   whatever  iti  othef    €H/^i^. 
coHs^tiu^ces  liight  be,  strengthened  the  ext'cutiv^e  govern-       ^^' 
fflent/i$  was  very  disagreeable  to  Catharine.     Although      j^gg 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  lower  classes,  it  was  and  con- 
^^imed  to  be,  ^s  she  well  knew,  extremely  hateful  to  the 
•rtstocracy,  'whose   peculiar  privileges  it  had  entirely  de- 
strcJv^di  thus  there  xvas  a  creat  faction  in  Sweden  inimical  .  ^    . 
leruie  measures  or  tne  King;  arid  this  party  Russia  very  enceof 
constantly  supported.  Gustavus  was  thoroughly  acquainted  iJi*t2e?D* 
With'^hese  intrigues :  the  Swedish  king  was  Impressed  with  J«">*j[pol»- 
itrkiea,"  that'  the  libtTtits  of  the  north  were  exposed  to  den. 
i1l«tt?heiif  danger  from  the  power  and  ambition  of 'Russia, 
ftffd  the  chief  bbject  of  his  pbircy   ivas  to  secure  weaker 
seighbours  against  the  aspiring  Catharine.     These  senti- 
ftic^ts  he  endeavoured  to  communicate  to  Denmark,  and 
hkttfe  that  country  to  vigilance  :  meanwhile  he  bestowed 
<ta?  ckisest  attention  on  the  internal  improvement  of  his 
#wn  kindom,  with  such  effect,  as  justified   the  apprehen- 
mnt  entertained  by  Russia  from  the  Swedish  change  of 
lff8.     A  prompt,  firm,   executive   government  ;  union 
«fd  d^sion  in  the  cabinet,  with  a  tolerable  degree  of 
^anfent  harmony  between  the  king  and  the  deliberative 
orders  of  the  state  succeeded  to  anarchy,  weakness  and 
iKscord  ;  there  wa^  a  good  and  amply  supplied  army,  with 
m  extreltont  fleet,  sasd  such  a  well  regulated  state  of  finan- 
ees,  lus  wbUld^ive  energy  to  both  in  case  of  emergency. 
A  sktitttion  \c3f  affairs  so  different  from  the  v^ishes  of  Cath- 
tiine^  »he  formed  various  projects  for  embroiling,  though 
^  the  sMne  tative  ishe  heaped  the  strongest  expressions  of 
negani  on  the  prince,  whose  government  she  was  ardently 
deslroQft'of  ^istarbiiig.     She  professed  a  wish  to  assist, 
with  her  experience  and   counsels^  such  an   illustrious 
^wpH;  invited  him  to  Petersburgh,  and  actually  gave  him 
wMee  to  introdxice  amobghis  subjects  innovations,  which 
if  4Rlopted;  must  have  rdidered  him  unpopular.     Gustavus 
had^  ^>enetrRtioii  to  diacem  the  motives  of  the  empress  ; 
»Ni  private  disKkfe  ad4ed  to  public  jealousy.     Catharine, 
ANnnitts  «of  sti^aying  the  counsds  of  Sweden  by  her  influ- 
<iKe,wa8  C«irag«d  with  Guaftavus  for  successfully  opposing 
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CHAP,   her  artifices ;  and  the  Swedish  monarch  detested  his  nef|^* 
^^  -   hour  for  her  endeavours  to  render  him'  dependent.     The 
design  of  subverting  and  partitioning  the  Ottoman  -empire^ 
with  the  vast  military  preparations  for  carrying  the  projei^ 
into    execution,  could   not   but    increase  rii  the    higkedt 
degree  the  apprehension  and  alarm  of  the  king :  he  saw  bf 
the  last  war  the  inability  of  the  Turks  to  combat  tfie  pbi^ 
er  of  Russia  only,  how  then  could  they  be  supposed  capa* 
ble  now  of  resisting  the  imniense"  combined  fbfcc  of  bbth 
empires?  If  Russia    was  already  too  foVmidabte  ftSr  the 
repose  and  safety  of  her  neighboors,  hoW  must  shef'apptsfr 
when  clothed  and  armed  in  the  spoil  and  force  of  the  OCI&' 
man  empire.      Distant  and  heterogeneous  as  the  Swedes 
and  Turks  were,  common  interest  had  often  before "tinited 
them  against  Russia.    The  feebleness  of  the  Sw^eltisbgo^ 
ernment,  however,  under  Gustavus's  father,  and  fhe'tev*^ 
lutionary  designs  of  the  son  had  p're vented  either  from 
taking  a  part  in  the  preceding  war.      Diflferently  circanh 
stanced   now,  the  king  of  Sweden  in  spring  armed* ;iif 
land  and  sea.     The  empress  pretended,  and  to  many  even 
appeared,  to  disregard  these  preparation,  and  did  ifdttleigii 
to  inquire  into   their  object.     She,  however,  replciiished 
her   magazines  and   forts  in   Finland  with  ammiuitlio«i 
troops,  and  provisions  :  she  was  indefatigable  in  exercisdng 
her  usual  insidious  policy  to  stimulate  aifd   prooiote  dis- 
sensions between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects.  'Slue 'hid 
two  classes  in  Sweden  from  whom  she  expected  •  coopera- 
tion in  her  designs   against  its  prince  :  the  first*  coosistiKl 
of  the  ancient  aristbcracy,  which,  withotit  any  attecfameiit 
to    Russia,   submitted    to   her  infloence,  in  the  hopes^^of 
recovering,  through  her,  their  former  constitulion  :    the 
second  of  those  who,  through   bribery  or  other  induce- 
ments, had  really  become  partisanl^  of  Russia,  bat  preteiid- 
Slie  at-       ed  to  adopt  the  views  of  the  hobirlity.    ^  On  the  former  she 
stir  up  re-   depended  as  the  dupes  of  her  schemes,  which  they  would 
▼ott  against  believe  beneficial  to  Sweden ;  the  latter,  she  knew,  would 
be  the  willing  and   ready  agents  of  her  designs,  without 
any  regard  to  the   interest  or  security  of  nheir  couo^fy. 
Through  these  parties  she  constantly  relied  tl^t -she  would 
be  able  to  subvert  the  present  government  of  Sweden,  and 
render  that  nation  a  dependency  upqn  Russia.    While  her 
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were  active  in  sprea4ing  dissatisfaction  through    CHAP* 
Sweden,  and  Guatavus  was  persevering  in  his  equipments,  ^^^,^^ 
the  empress. ordered  her  ambassador  to  deliver  a  memorial     i^^^ 
to  the  Swedish  ministry,  which,  in  a  very  few  pages,  pre- 
sents a  sketch  of  that  policy  by  which  Catharine  endea-' 
vouced  to  promote  discord.     Its  manifest  object  was  to 
slir  up  the  subject  to  sedition  and  in3arrection  against  the 
spvereign  :  it  was  not  addressed  to  the  king,  to  whom' 
only,  by  the  laws  regulating  intercourse  between  nations 
in  the  great  European  republic,  it  ought  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed :  it  was  directed  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of  his 
subjects,  with  whom,  hy  the  law  of  nations,  a  foreign  sove- 
reign could  have  no  ground  of  correspondence.     This 
document  professed  the  highest  regard  for  the  Swedes^    ~  • 
xepr^ented  the  interest  of  the   people  as  separate  from 
diose  of  the  king,  and   the  promotion  of  the  former^  as 
4>oe  of  her  principal  objects.     Mentioning  the  prepara- 
tions of   Gustavus,  it  called  on  the  people  to  join  the 
-impress  in  preserving  the  public  tranquillity.     A  memo-  The  king^ 
rkd  so  openly  fomenting  disobedience  and  disloyalty,  was  J^'lSu  * 
severely  resented  by  Gustavus,  who,  in  an  answer  exposed 
'its  ti^nt-<and  tc;ndency,  and  signified  to  RazoufFsky,  the 
Russian  ambassador,  his   majesty's  wish,  that  he  should 
forthwith  leave  the  Swedish  dominions.     Manifestoes  and 
counter  manifestoes  were  soon  after  published,  detailing 
to  o^r  powers  the  alleged  grounds  of  hostilities.     Gus-  Wnv 
tavns  immediately  repaired  to  Finland,  in  order  to  com- 
mence  warlike   operations  :  he   himself .  commanded  the  Military 
army,  and  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Suddermania,  the  fleet.  SpewSoEfc. 
Various  engagements  took  place  by  sea  between  the  Swedes 
and  Russians,  in  which  though  the  former  displayed  ex- 
traordinary valour,  and  gained  several  advant^tges,  yet  the  . 
Russian  squadron  (the  same  that  had  been  intended  for 
U)e  Mediterranean)  being  much  greater  in  force,  formed^ 
dk*ected,   and  commanded  by  admiral  Greig,  a  British 
seaman,  proved  .superior  in  the  result  of  the  campaign, 
and  was  mistress  of  the  Baltic.     The  king  headed  so  gal- 
lant and  strong  an  army,  that  he  entertained  well  founded 
hopes  of  proving  superior  to  all  the  Russian  la^d  foreeis 
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I31UP*    that  conU  lie  apared  from  •euthem  op^rfttiow  ;  t^ut  ht 
^^^L     Ruaman  intrigue  he  found  a  mor^  formidable  enemj*    £f 
27^     'IIm  cscMHtiuition  of  Sweden  it  was  ordained  that  war  ahoidd 
not  he  usideruken  without  the  oonaeat  of  tb^  states  ;  and 
the^ipreaent   hostiUtiea  had  not  iscdved  that  sanation* 
^  Catharine  had  directed  her  policy  to  die  repnesoatation 
and /exposure  of  dus  uPConstitintMmal  deficiency^  and  with 
sack  fiiicc^ss,  that  chough  the  soldiers  were  eageiiy  dev^^ 
Sefraetoiy  ted  to  -Gustairas's.pieastMeie^  y«t  a  ^^at  pari  of  the  afl^cerSi 
GuTtLv^iL'a  coosijBtkig  q{  the  andieat  npbility  and  .gentry,  dndaijed  that 
officers,      they  could  not,  .«ri|hout  vioifting.  Aheir  consciences  and 
their  dm^  to  thttK  taoiustiy,  draw-  their  swcsda  Jb  n  war 
undertaken  contraiy.  to  their  connliy's  laws  t  diis  jnefranto»- 
ry  spirit  •xstodered  the  campaign  in  Finland  inefibeti've.  . 
Defensive  T8  counteract  the  imperial  con£ed«tracy  of  aggression, 

^betw^n  ^^^  y^^  ^  defensire  alliance  was  concbidfid  betircett  thr 
rroM^'     Jdngs  of  Prussia  and  Britain,  and  aUao  these  princea  ro- 
and  the      spectirely,  and  ihe  states  general,  by  which,  besides  nssv- 
^^^S^"  procal  defence,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  esisiiag  conrtK 
^atinqa  of  Holland,  the  contractifig  parties  soug^  the  geti- 
^ersd  preaeryation  of  the  balance  of  power  :  diey  giiarait- 
teed  each  odier  £rx>m  any  hostile  attack,  and  engaged  in 
concert  to  .ptrcserve  peace  and  tranquillity :  if  the  one.wene 
menaced  vith  aggnession,  the  other,  without  dal^,  should 
employ  its  good  offices,  and  the  most  efficacious  meaas  to 
•pnevent  hostilities,  to  procure   satiafacticm  to  the  pftrly 
^fareatened,  and  to  secde  ihings  in  a  conciliatory  manner  : 
J2Ut  if  these  applicadans  did  nat  produce  the  desitvd  ^eet, 
in  die  space  of.  two  months,  and  if  one  of  the  parties  were 
jioatilely  attacked,  the  odners  undertook  to  defend  and 
4Baintain  him  ia.idl  the  rights  and  fdrivileges,  and  territo- 
.  :iriea,.'which  Jnt  possessed  at  the  commencement  of  hosdU- 
Prinisiple    jtics*     The  jg/utdTBi  pnocipie  >of  .this  trealy  was  that  whi^h 
treaty.       ,vias  policy  dictated  for  British  interference  in  continental 
ri^Urs,  aecucs^,  and  the  maintenance  of  that  osder  and 
^balance  on  wiiich  the  safety  and  independence  of  £urope 
rested*     From  the  g^ieral  object  of  the  tre»l;y^  tiie  coni- 
itraclang  parties  had,  no   doubt,  in  view  the  imperial  con- 
federacy, which,  if  its  progress  .were  not  checked,  had  so 
strong  a  tendency  to  endanger  the  tranquillity  and  safety 
of  other  states.  .  The  interests  of  England  were  as  essen- 


tiailjr  eoMitred.  a»  •  tlndse  «df  Prussisr^  m  preveMffaig  the    <Hf  af. 
aseeitdoney  of  Russia)  ami  Attstriai^  ^^ 


Ma«  Fox's  prefect  oi  eontmeoial  alfiance  was  to  cmt-      |  ^^ 
iie<^  ocfr3dlvd»widi^  Atis^ia  as  in  former  times^  tbat^  shoiM  ^'^'^^•^^ 
Zr /mnif  9itX9t  D^ith  France,  sudi  a  powerful  enemy  mig^  Mr.  Ftfx 
^«ids  iv«r  attention,  and  ^ncveat  it.  from  ig«iiig,  as  in  tiie  p|ft^''thu 
late  irar,  chiefly  dir^ted  to  maritinte  affairs*     Mr«:  Pitt's  scheme  of 
*]rian  was  to  form  ccMKinentol  alUa»ces  according  ta  ejtist-^ 
iogf  sitissiiions  :  Francewas  at  present  engaged  in  no  sqbenie 
ef  policy y  likely  either  to  affect  the  gpocral  safety  of  £u«- 
repe^  6r  to  provoke  England  to  a  war  ^.  $he  \^as,  indiieexl, 
deefdy  occnpied  in  plans  for  remedyinl;  the  evils  of  former 
aoibkion  :   what  system  of  alliance  might  be  wise  in  ciri^ 
cnmstai^es  not  existing,  nor  likely  to  Fecur,  was  a  ques> 
tbn^of  speetthu;ion  rather  than  immediate  practicable  po- 
lisy«     The  emf^erof  was  so  involved  in  the  projects  of  ' 
Catharine^,  that  an  adliaoce  with  him  would  be  difficnlt,  and 
indeed  impracticable,  except  aft  the  expense   of  adopting 
Us  partialities,  and  seconding  the  attempts  of  Russia.     In 
the  formidable  coiftbinftion   between  these  two  p^wers^ 
duttnaktionbeeame  naturally  the  ally  of  Britain,  which  had: 
'a  oemmoa  interest  with  Britain  in  watching. the  conduct 
and!pf  evenlsng  the  aggr'Sntdizement  of  the  parties ;  besides, 
t^M«sia4  together  with  England,  was  closely   connected 
#i^'tbe  eonsiittttional  party  in  Holland  :  however  just, 
therefiore,  Mr«  Fox*^  reasoning  might  be,  if  it  were  applied 
te  Mtnations  that  very  frequently  occurred  in  our  history, 
yet,  in  the  present  circumstances,  alliance  with  Prussia* 
was  more  vainable  to  England^  than  with  any  other  great 
power. 

During  the  recess,  that  ilittstrious  sage,  who  had  so  Internal 
l«ng  presided  over  the  judicial  decisions  of  his  country,  ccs.      ^ 
in  the  eighty-fonrth  year  of  his  age,  thought  that  many  ^**'r^ 
years  of  labour,  without  reproach,  might  be  followed  by  a  lord  Mamk 
few  years  of  rest,  and  retired  from  the  judicative  bench,  the^]^^^. 
For  comprehending  the  law  of  this    particular   country,  ^ench. 
WilUatn  Murray,  a  man  of  the  most  acute  and  extensive 
genius^  had  prepared  himself  by  a  profound    study    of 
history,  general  ethics,  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence^ 
^Investigation  of  human  passions  and  conduct,  and  the  civil 
W,  on  which  the  jutdicial  institutions  of  so  great  «a  part 


CRAP,    of  incKieni  Europe  ar£  founded.     On  this  Inmhs  he:  tabbed 
^^  *      his  superstructure  of  knowledge  of  the  Engtish  eode:  t^ 


179^.  ^^^  depths  of  legal  science,  the  accuracy  and  ej^nt  oi 
juridical  details,  he  added  the  pleasing  and  impressiy« 
accomplishments  of  an  engaging,  graceful,  and  persuasive 
eloquence.  From  such  an  union  and  extent  of  quaUficir 
tions,  Mr.  Murray  very  earty  rose  to  most  disttnguished 
,  practice.     With  such  opportunities  of  observing  the^^b;* 

Improve-  .   .  r     •    -i        ^-  ^  j 

mentsun-   cumstanccs  of  society,  oi  civil  actions  and  engagemenls^ 

diiLuvVMi.  ^^^  criminal  perpetrations,  his  penetrating  and  compi'e* 

preraacy,    heusive  mind  saw  that  the  progress  of  social,  and  especial^ 

|n  mercaa-  Commercial  intercourse,  was  producing  new  combiaatioDS^ 

W  Wws,     ^pjiich  had  not  been  specifically  foreseen  when,  the-  lave 

applied   to   such   subjects    were   enacted;    therefoire.  be 

inferred,  that  the  essential  principles  of  justice  reqiured 

such  a  latitude  of  interpretation,  ^s  would  render  e;?Ltstiiig 

laws  applicable  to  the  new  cases.     The  intelligent  read^ 

must  know  that  there  are  two  great  standards  of  judiciftt 

interpretation ;  the  one  the  authority  of  custom^  deciaion^ 

and   statute,  according  to   literal^ definition;  the   otber^ 

according  to  the  geheral  principles  of  equity,  construii^ 

particular  law,  unwritten  or  written,  in  such  a  way  as  best 

to  answer  the  great  ends  of  justice.     The  leacned  rea4^ 

must  recollect,  that  at  Rome  two  sects  of  civilians  arosQ 

from  the  abovementioned  difference ;  the  ProcuUaas  ^mA 

the  Sabinians,^  taking  their  names  from  two  eminent  jari9tsi 

The  first  of  these,  resting  entirely  on  authority  and  defini^ 

tion,  merely  considered  the  letter  of  the  law  :  the  second) 

t  interpreting  more  freely,  endeavoured  to  adapt  it  to  their 

Strict  ami    conceptions  of  justice  in  the  case.     Each  of  t)iese  modev 

liberal  in-   has   advantages  •  and  disadvantages ,:  by  the   former  th« 

crfiav,*      parties  may  know  the  exact  rol^^by  which  dieir  dispute 

pecUv7*id- '^^^^  be  tried,  but  may  find  the  literal  judge  difficulted  in 

vantM^B     applying  his  rule  to  their  case ;  or  entangled  by  precedents, 

^ta^'   forms,  and  definitions,  unable  to  solve  the  questeon  aj^ee* 

ably  to  substantial  justice:  by  the  latter  the  parties  ma^i 

from   a  just  and  competent  judge,  expect  an  equitable 

determination   of  the  questions  but  they  depend  on  h*« 

individual   understanding  and  integrity.      By  deviating 

p9ee  aecouint  of  JNistiQian'sCode^  Gi1>bOD,  vol.  Vj. 
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Crotnr.Iit6l^l-ex{}lanation,  in  the  progress  of  consttuction    ghaf. 
tine  Isiw^inay  be  th'aiiged;  and  thus  the  judge  may  become      ^^ 
a  le|;hlator.    DuHilg  the  fepuUkan  periods  of  the  Roman     ^^^^ 
lamr,  strict  ahd^rigid  interpretation  of'  usages  and  decrees 
pi^vailed:  during  its  imperial  history,   latitude -of  con* 
seruction-was  gradually  sabstltated*    When  Tribonian  and 
llis  associate.' civilians  digested  the  laws   into  one  great 
>bddy  under  Justint^n,  its  eonstructive  character  predojni- 
B^edt  hence,  mdddm  jurists,  whose  legal  doctrines  have 
owed  a  great  part  of  their  formation  to  the  civil  law,  have 
interpreted  freely.     The  close  precision,  of  English  rea-* 
soning  has  diffnaed  itself  through  manicip^  institutions^ 
sod  combining  with  the  English  accurate  sense  of  justice^ 
has,  m  the  great  body  of  the  law,  made  so  specific  provi- 
sions for  all  cases,  when  the.  laws  were  enacted,  liJsely  to 
occur,  that  it  may  be  salely  advanced  as  a  general  position, 
that  in  every  question  within  the  knowledge,  foresight,  and 
intent'  of  our  lawgivers,   the  more  nearly,  the  decision 
follows  the  letter  of  the  law,  the  more  fully,  will  the  pur** 
poses  of  justice  be  answered  : '  but  when  combinations  of 
engagements  and  conduct  arise,  which  lawgivers  have  not 
specifitaUy  smticipated^^md  on  which  the  judge  is  called  to 
give  decision,  he  must  apply  the  constructive  character  of 
the  civil  law*     The  personage  before  us,  partly  from  his  ^^ 
educiition,  in  a  great  measure  from  having  to  meet  subjects  of  the  lat- 
erf  judicial  inquiry,  to  which  neither  decisions  nor  decrees  ^^  ^^' 
could  precisely  apply ;  and,  perhaps,  also,  partly  from  that 
{Powerful  and  comprehensive  genius,  'which  in  seelking  its 
^nd^  might  less  regard  customary  details  than  adequacy  of 
means,  verged  more  to  a  constructive  than  literal  interpre- 
tation :  but  his  judgments  were  just ;  they  repaired  injury, 
cbmpensated  losses,  and  punished  crimes ;  they  confirmed 
civil  rights,  repressed"  vice,  supported  virtise,  promoted  ths 
ofder  and  tranquiility  of  the  society.     The  most  fertile  Prindpie 
sources  of  new  cased,  during  the  long  judicial  supi:emacy  rionfin  un* 
of  this  eminent  jjudge,  were  commerce  with  its  subordinate  <i«finedaiid 
arts  and  instruments*     In   considering  the  various  and  d^ted 
diversified  contracts  of  this  kind,  which  neither  precedents  ®**®'* 
xior  statutes  could  solve,']ord  Mansfield  recurred  to  a  yery 
simple  principle  of  ethics  ;  that,  where  the  terms  of  cove- 
nants do  not  precisely  ascertain  the  extent  and  obligations, 


^p^  Uisrhrxt  ok  thb 

c^ttAl*.    general  custom  id  the  most  equitable  rule  of  eonstnied%Hi. 
^^^J;?      This  pritrcifde  he  applied  to  deliveiy  of  gciods,  imuraiicWf 
mn.     whar^ges,  bottomry,  w^d  an  idfioitedhrerMty  of  mercantile 
Re  is  the    and  maritime  transactions.     In  the  great  department  of 
English      commercial  jurtsprudence,  this  urostnous  judge  formed  a 
w^hkw'    ^°^  ^^  decisiems,  digested  into  a  complete  system,  and 
may  well  be  staled  the  JuafTiwiAWor  commehcial  tAw. 
Lord  Mansfield,  with  a  sagacity  almost' intuitirVe,  appr«* 
hended  the  scope,  unravelled  the  intricacies,  and  under- 
stood the  nature  of  a  case;  discerned  whetAier  i%  was  com** 
mon  or  new;  and  if  new,  by  what  general  principle  or 
amdogy  of  law  its  merits  were  to  be  ascertained.     In  kts 
charges  td  juries,  he  made  the  evidence  and  argom'ents  on 
both  sides,  and  their  comparative  force,  so  very  clear,  and 
also  the  reasons  and  rules  on  which  he  formed  his  judg-* 
ment,  that  every  hearer  of  common  understanding  mm/t 
be  master  of  the  cause,  and  of  the  judge's  view   of  the 
cause;  and  as  his  principles  of  judgment,   the   result  of 
combined  knowledge  and  wisdom,  were  uniform,  by  hcrarhig 
one  charge  or  decision,  you  were  assured  of  the  deciston 
which  he  would  give'  in  any  similar  case.   The  acute  pene- 
tration  of  this  sage  wivs  very  happily  exerted  in  eliciting 
truth  from  unwilling  witnesses ;  and  in  the  course  of  hia 
judicial  services  he  was  very  suocessfol  in  repredstng^  not 
only  a  great  vafiety  of  individual  attempts  at  perjury, 'bus 
in  preventing  the  commission  of  that  cH me  in  certain- classes 
of  subjects,  in  which  it  was  before  universally  prevalent*^ 
This  judge,   thoronghly    comprehending,    not    only  tht 
'  general  object,  but  the  special  compartments  of  his  office,* 

ret-y  carefully  distinguished  between  the  duties  of  a  civil 
and  criminal  magistrate.  In  the  former  relation  he  confined 
his  consideration,  at  least  so  far  as  it  dictated  his  charge  fo 
juries^  to  the  diimag^e  sustained  by  iht  plaintiffs  wttfabut 


q  Especially  customhouse  questions,  and  justification  of  bail.  In  the  former 
instance  die  incredibility  of  oaths  was  proverbial ;  in  the  latter  it  was  customarv^ 
for  persons  to  attend  in  Westminster  hall  on  the  tjirst  day  of  term«  offering  to 
T)ail  any  person  who  wanted  their  services,  and  to  swear  themselves  to  have  pro- 
perty to  any  amount  requisite  for  that  purpose.  A  person  who  had  not  five 
|)Ounds  in  the  world,  frequently  bailed  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
m  a  term.  His  lordship,  havjng  discovered  this  practice,  examined  tho«e  bonds- 
wen  «o  closely,  as  to  the  di»posal  of  their  alleged  property,  that  he  drove  them 
'from  that  kind  of  traffic.  From  his  time  the  perjury  of  fictitious  bail  has 
bee<i  dtseontmned,  to  the  great  security  of  property^  and  reformation  of  moraiti 


844u(^i9g  #«  cQ^xkct  of  ib^  defendant  as  a  rea^ofi  fbx    CHAir. 
«Kkh»pi:iJBtg  damages  b^ycoud  the  «ct^al  injury,  tb^  reparation  ^^^.y-^. 
of  irhi^  wia^,  :Mjd  must  b^^  tbe  sole  g^ou]id  .of  a  cipil     ^^^^ 
m^ian/     tU  didnot  £k^ouod^«i/dT^»^  fpr  a  private  wcpag 
yrkk  .p.u0i3bfo«i{it  for  a  pubUe .  wrong  $  bat  ^y  k^^piog.  th|^ ' 
fidaili^i^tcatioisi  of  civU  and  crimioaJi  justice  ^eparate^  ^ 
sNbended  ^  and  |>re^r]Jb«d   by   la^,   he   mo^t  ^ffec^uaiUy 
Mnanrer^d  the  pir^o^c^  of  bojib-      Lord   JVJ[ans&ield  ^a^ 
fr^cqiu^nd^  jrei^roach^d  ^wiitb  attemptiiOig  no   inerf^itf^  tixf 
influence  4^.  power  of  theic^rown,  tnd  waa,  ^s  ^e  bav^ 
seen,  e/spmsd  %o  ^^»t  obSoquy  froni  faotioMs  de^agi^gqgii^ 
lyho  directed  »m1  .  inflamed  the  populace^  at  the  time :  h\jf> 
oo  insr^Mgalioii  it  was  found,  tha^t  bi^s  opinions  on  the  :law 
of  iibda  w^ere  tho^  :that  had  bee^i  received  by  former  lawr 
yens  and  jutdges ;  thH  if  not  precisely  correct  they  wer^ 
by  90  mei^ia  of  Jbiii  inyentien,  but  adppted  on  very  emi- 
nent authority*     With  talents  to  excel  in  any  department,  General 
professional  excellence  was   what  lord  Mansfield  chiefly  «k«ract<fr, 
fought,  and  sought  with  the  greatest  success.  As  a  politicly 
his  lordship  aspired  not  to  the  eminence  which  his  abilities 
could  have  so  easily  attained ;  and  he  never  was  a  leader* 
The  measures  which  he  supported  during  various,  periods, 
especially  the  administration  of  lord  North  and  his  prede*     - 
cessora,.w^e  i^ot  those  on  which  his  character  ibr  wisdom 
<0|ild  be  founded.    As  an  orator  he  shone  brigbtly,  but  not 
unrivalled ;  though  equalled  by  few,  he  was  by  one  sur- 
passed* The  engaging  and  graceful  persuasion  of  a  Murray 
yielded  to  the  commanding  force  of  a  Pitt.  But  as  a  judge 
he  earned  the  highest  fame,  by  combining  philosophy  and 
detail,  by   instantaneously  and  completely  apprehending 
the  case ;  and  by  accurate  discrimination,  which,  though 
devisuing  somewhat  from  the  letter  of  the  laws,  bounded 
his  constructions  by  the  lines  of  equity  and  justice.     In 
him  you  could  not  always  find  his  precedents  in  the  law 
reports,  or  his  rules  in  the  statutes  at  large,  when  neither. 


r  This  judge  was  severely  blamed  for  having  stated,  in  his  chnrge  to  th« 
jury  oo  tlte  trial  of  the  duke  of  Coaiberland*  at  the  instance  of  lord  Grosvenor, 
that  the  rank  or  condition  of  the  defendant  did  not  entitle  the  plaintiff"  to  any 
increase  of  damages.  It  was  alleged  by  party  writers,  that  lord  Mansfield  wished 
to  screen  a  prince  of  the  blood :  but  the  real  and  ^r  interpretation  is,  that  in  a 
civil  action  the  plaintiff  applies  for  the  redress  of  a  certain  injury ;  that  the  injuiy 
done^  and  that  on]^,  h  to  be  considered  in  an  jaward  of  danutges. 
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CHAP,  would  apply ;  but  you  must  recognise  his  principles 
^^^^  criteria  of  determination  in  the  immutable  laws  of  reason 
j^go  and  rectitude*  Lord  Mansfield's  procedure  on  the  bendi^ 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  could  be  adopted  by  him- 
self, or  any  other  judge  of  consummate  wisdom :  how  far^ 
as  a  general  model,  it  ought  to  be  followed  by  all  judges, 
might  be  a  matter  of  doubtful  inquiry.  vPerhapa,  on  the 
whole,  unless  a  judge  be  uncommonly  sagacious  and  able, 
literal  interpretation,  keeping  as  closely  as  posaiUe  to  pre- 
cedent and  statute,  if  in  some  cases  it  may  be  an  obstacle 
to  what  is  completely  right,  yet  in  a  much  greater  Tilriety 
is  a  preventive  of  wrong. 

His  lordship  was  succeeded  by  Lloyd  Kenyon,.who^  by 
professional  ability  and  industry,  had  risen  to  be  master  of 
the  rdls ;  and  now,  being  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
was  called  to  the  bouse  of  peers  by  the  tide  of  lord  Kenyon*-: 
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JDisttmp^  <lfthe  iing^-ixssutnes  an  alarming'  appearances^ 

Peers  and  commons  assembie  on  the  day  appointed  for 

^he  metting'  of  parliament — Adjourn  for  a  fortnight  till 

^e  fact  be  asctrtained^-^^Physietans  being  eocamined^^ 

agree  ^ai^  temporary  incapacity  exists ^^^Houses  metjt 

to  prepare  for  a  supply •-^Mrm  Pitt  moves  an  inquir^ 

•    into  precedents^-^^Mr.  Fox  declares,  that  in  such  circum" 

•'"  stances  the  ^h^ir  apparent  ha»  a  right  to  exercise  the 

X    executive  pmuer.-^^Mr.  PHt  contends  that  the  right  of 

'    supplying  the  deficiency"  is  in  the  people^  through  their 

representativesn^-^Lord  Loughborough,  with  some  dis* 

'  tinctions,  agrees  with  Mr.  Fox. — Mr.  Fox  explains  his 

doctrine^  which   Mr.  Pitt  still  controverts. -'-'Question 

brought  to  issue.^-^Determined  that  the  supply  of  the 

deficiency   rests  with   the  houses  of  parliament.^-^Mr. 

'Pitt  proposes  that  the  chancellor  shall'  be  empowered  to 

'  put  the  seal  to  a  commission  for  opening  parliament.--^ 

.  -  After  a  violent  debate,  carried. — Frederic  duke  of  Tork 

,    opposes  administration.-^^Mr.  Cornwall  dying,  Mr.  Gren- 

.'   ville  is  chosen  speaker.^^Mr.  Pittas  plan  of  regency-^is 

^submitted  to  the  prince  of -Wales. *-^His  highness  express 

^es  his  disapprobation  and  reasons,  but  deems  it  incum^ 

bent  on  him  to  accept  the  offioe.-^^econd  examination  of 

'    the  physicians. ~^Hopes  of  his  majesty* s  speedy  recovery. 

'^Mr.  Pitfs  plan  of  regency  laid  before  parliament.-'^ 

Principle;    that   the  power   delegated  should  answer 

'Without  exceeding  the  purposes  of  trust.-^DetaUs  and 

restrictions. — Scheme  reprobated  by  opposition.'-^ArgU' 

menis  for  and  against.^^Princes  of  the  blood  all  vote  on 

the  side  of  opposition.>—4Varm  praise  and  severe  censure 

qf,  by  the  respective  parties  throttghout  the  nation.*-^ 

Impartial   estimates   of    its   merits.'-'^Irish  parliament 

addresses  the  prince  to  assume  the  regency  of  Ireland. 

^-^FavQurable  turn   of  his   majesty"* s  distemper. --^on- 

vdlescence.^^-Complete  recovery.^-^Univer^al  joy  through* 

Vpj^.  JII.  Be 
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ont  the  nation. — His  majesty  goes  to  St*  Phuh  to  return, 
thanks, — Festive  rejozctngs,*-^Renewed  application  fof 
the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corportxtion  acts. — Chief  sects 
and  most  eminent  men  of  the  dissenters.-^Proposed  rektf 
from  the  penal  laxvs  against  nohconformistS'-'-^pposed  ky 
the  bishops.'-^Refused, — Slave  trade^^^Mr^  Wilberforc^^ 
motion  for  the  abolition.-^Arguments  for^  on  $he  ground 
of  religion  and  humanity, — Consideration  postponed  to 
the  next  session^^^Mr.  GrenviUe  appointed '  secretary  of 
state.^^Mr.  Addington  spedker  of  the  house  of^omm^m* 
"^Financiai  scheme^^^A  loan  required  {^according  to  tht 
minister  J  from  a  temporary  cause. — Mr*  Sheridan  <^- 
putes  his  calculations. — JSill  for  subjecting  tobacco  to  an 
excise. — Popular  clamour  against  this  bill. — Passed  ints 
a  law.^^Progresstve  prosperity  of  India  stated  by  Mr* 
Dundas^/^-'-Skw  progress  of  Mr*  Hastings^ s  trioL^ 
Motions  respecting  it  in  the  commons^ — Session  rises* 

CHAP.  THE  close  of  the  present  ye?>r  was  marked  by  a 

^^^'  signal  calamity  which  befel  this,  nation ;  but,  dreadful  as 
was  its  first  aspect,  terrible  and  afflietin)^  the  fears  of  its 
continuance,  proving  only  temporary,  grief  and  dismay»for 
its  existence  were  speedily  overwhelmed .  m  joy  .for  its 
rcmovah 
Distemper  The  vigorou«  constitution  and  temperate  habits  of  our 
of  the  king,  govereign,  now  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  appeared  to  pro- 
mise to  his  people  the  long  duration  of  «  reign  directed.'to 
their  happiness :  contemplating  his  countenance  and  form, 
with  natural  health,  invigbrated  by  exercise,  and  secured 
by  regularity  of  living,  his  people  confidently  expected^ 
that  the  paternal  goodness,  which  for  twenty-eight  years 
they  had  experienced,  would,  after  twenty-eight  years 
more^  be  still  exerting  itself  for  their  benefit,  but  the 
prospect  .was  now  overcast. 

In  the  latter  end  of  autumn  all  ranks  were  alarmed 
•  by   a  rtJport  that  his  majesty  was  seriously   indisposed. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  October  resolved,  notwithstand- 
ing illness,  to  perform  the  functions  of  his  royal  ofice, 
he  held  a  levee  ;  and  though  it  was  obvious  to  every  one 
present,  that  his  -majesty's  health  was  very  materially  af- 
fected, yet  no  symptoms  indicated' any  definite  apeoijss  of 
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ttakdf  •     Oir '.the  king's  return  to  Windsor,  his  distem-    chap. 
per  assumed  a  very  alarming  appearance  ;.  it  was  found  ^^Jzi 
*hat  it  bad'  formed  itself  intp^  a  brain  fevf  r,  attended  with      jj^g 
a  delirium,  so  often  resulting  from  that  dreadful  disc^der.  ftMumeaan 
The  mental  derangement  having  continued  to  the  begin-  appeal"^ 
oing  of  November,  without  any  interniission,  at  length  *"®^* 
became  pubiie;  and   the  intelligence   diffused  grief  and 
consternation  among  his  loyal  and  affectionate  subjects* 
The  priBceof  Waies  repairing  to  Windsor  tQ  the  queen, 
thes^  personals  were  attended  by  the  lord^xUantellor, 
and  conceFted  measures  for  the  ipanagement  of  his  ma- 
jesty's, domestic  affairs  in.  the  .present  emergency.     Mean- 
while, all  those  who,  by  thei^r  rank  and  situation  in  the 
state,  w^e  required  to  take  a  part  in  so  new  |iad  unex- 
pected ab  exigence,  assembled  in  the  capital*    '  Mr*  Fox  / 
had  spent  part  of  the  recess  in  Switzerland;  tp  him,  as 
a  man  from  whose  extraordinary  abilities  most  beneficial  ad- 
yantage  was  expected,  an   express  was  immediately  de- 
spatched, and  he  hurried  to  £ngiand*     The  twentieth  of  Tfce  iteei« 
November  was  the  day  on  which  the  prorogation  of  par-  mons  as- 
Uamcnt,  was  to  expire;  and  the  meeting  took  pl^ce  as  a  J^™^y*J^. 
matter  of  course*     The  peers  amd  the  commcms  remained  P®*»ted  ft* 
in  their  separate  chambers;  the^ chancellor  in  the  upper,  in^ of par^ 
and  Mr.  Pitt  m  the  lower  house^  notified  the  cause  of  ^*°^®'''' 
timr  assfmbting.  without  the  usual  notice  and  summons, 
and  st^ed  the  impropriety  of  their  prQceeding,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  the  dtscussionof  any  public  business  ;  and  ^^    ^^ 
broth  houses  resolved  .  unanimously  to  adjourn  for  fifteen  J^^^.  fo** » 
days.     Mr.  Pitt  observed  that,  if  his  m^esty's  illness  tm  tile  lac 
should  unhappily  continue  longer  than  the  period,  of  their  ^.  ^^^' 
adjournment,  it  would  be  indispensably  accessary  for  the: 
house  to  take  into  immediate  consideration  the  means  of 
supplying,  as  far  as  they  were  competent,  the  want  of  the 
royal  presence ;  it  was,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  them 
to  insure  a  full  attendance,  in  order  to  give  every  possible 
weight  and  solemnity  to  their  proceedings:  for  this  pur- 
pose* it  .was  ordered,  that  the  house  should,  be  called  over 
on  Thursdav  the  fourth  ^f  December,  and  that  letters 
should  be  sent,*  requiring  the  attendance  of  every  mem-    * 
ber :  orders  to  the  same  eifect  were  issued  by  the  lorda* 
On  the  day  before  the  appointed  meeting,  the  physicians 
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CHAP,  .ynho  had  attended  his  majesty  were  examined  by  the  priiqr 

y^f^^^,,,^  council,  and  the  three  following  questions  were  proposed 
i7g«,      and  answered :  firsts  is  his  majesty's  state  of  health  such 
tela"  ex"*  *^*^Q  render  him  incapable  of  meeting  parliament,  or«at- 
aminefi,      tending  to.  public  business?  the  answer  of  all,  was,  he 
a^mptna-  cw'tainly.  is   incapable  :  the  second  question  respected  the 
r^incapa-   probability  of  a  aure,  and  the  duration* of  the  illness: 
they  concurred  in  the  probability  of  a  cure,  though  they 
could  not  llnnt  the  time  :  the  third  question  was,  whether 
the  physicians  judged  from  general  expedience,  the  par- 
ticular symptoms  of  his  majesty's  case,  or  both  l  the  moat 
frequent  answer  was,  from  general  experience ;  but  doc- 
tor Willis,  who  entered  more  minutely  on  the  subject,  it. 
his  answers,  thanthe  other  physicians,  stated  this  circum- 
stances which  he  deemed  favourable  to  a  speedy  recovery* 
It  was  afterwards  agreed  by  both  houses,  that  thephysi- 
eians    should   be*  examined  by  committees  composed,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  of  an  equal  number  o^  members  from 
meet  to      both  parties.     It  being  ascertained  that  a  temporary  inca* 
^fw**?*^*^  pacity  existed,  Mr.  Pitt,  io  order  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
Mr  Fiu     supply 7  moved,  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed'^to 
SquhT^^to  examine  the*  journals  and^report  precedents  from  similar  or 
^r^^Uents.  anaiagous  cases*     Mr.  lYox  objected  to .  a  committee  .for 
such  a  purpose,  as  nugatory  and  productive  of  unneces- 
sary delay :   Mr.  Prtt  (he  said)  knew  there  was  in  the 
journals  no  precedjent  to  be  found  of  the  suspension  of 
executive  governixient,  where  there  was  at  the  same  tim^e 
an  heir  apparent  of  full  age  and  capacity :  he  himself  was 
fully  convinc^ed,  upon  the  niaturest  consideration  of  the 
principles  and   practice  of  the   constitution,  and   of  the 
analogy  of  the  common  law  of  the  land,  that  whenever 
the  sovereign,  from  sickness,  infirmity,  or  other  incapacity, 
Mr.  FoK     was  unable  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  high  office,  the 
that  wi^uch  »heir  apparent,  being  of  full  age  and  capacity,  had  as  india- 
ciicum-      putable  a  claim  to  the  exercise  of  the  executive   power, 
heir  appa-   ii^  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  sovereign,  during  the 
*rirht*to*ex-  continuance  of  such  incapacit) ,  as  in  case  of  his  natural 
ercise  the    demise  ;'nhe  prince  himself,  fnom  the  peculiar  delicacy  of 
^dwep;^^    his  situation,  had  not  made  the  claim,  but  there  was  no 

a  See  Parliamentary  Debfttes,  Dec.  10, 1788, 
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4oubt  that  it^was  his  right  to  supply  the  place  of  his  father.    CHAP. 
Mr.  Pitt  combated  this  doctrine,  as  totally  inconsistent  ^JjL. 
with  actual  history  and  the  spirit  of  the   constitution:      ^j^ 
there  were  he  admitted,  no  precedents  applicable  to  this  Mr.  Pitt 
specific  cause  of  incapacity ;  but  whatever  disability  had  that  the 
at  any  tioie  arisen  in  the  executive  branch,  as  the  history  jj^i^^ 
of  the,  country  showed,  had  been  supplied  by  parliament,  the  defid-^ 
When  the-  regular  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government  the  peopu, 
vas  from  any  cause  suspended,  to  whom  could,  the  right  J?'?^'' 
of  providing  a  remedy  for  the  existing  defect  devolve,  but  seutuivei. 
to  the  people,  from  whom  all  the  powers  of  government 
originated  ?  To  assert  an  inherent  right  in  the  prince  of 
Wales  to  assume  the  government,  was  virtually  to  revive 
those  exploded  ideas  of  the  divine  and  indefeasible  autho- 
rity of  princesy  which  had  justly  sunk  into  contempt,  and  - 
almost  into  oblivion.      Kings  and   princes   derive    their 
powers  from  the  people,  and  to  the  people  alone,  through 
the  organ  of  the  representatives,  did  it  appertain  to  de- 
cide in  cases  for   which  the  constitution  had  made  no 
speci^c  or  positive  provision.     On  these  grounds   Mr. 
Pitt  insisted  that  the  prince  had  no  more  Hight  to  be 
appointed  to  supply  the  existing  deficiency,  than  any  other 
subject;  though  he   admitted  that,  in  the  present  case, 
expediency  dictated  that  parliament  should  offer  him  the 
jregency :   substitution  of  another  to  execute  the  office  of 
a  king,  during  a   temporary   incapacity,  was  merely  a 
measure    of    necessary    policy:    it    was    incumbent    on 
legislature  to  intrust  the  ai^thority  to  such  person  or  per- 
sons, as  it  should  deem  most  likely  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose :  after  these  observations  the  question  being  put,  it 
was    carried  that   a  committee  should   be   appointed  to 
search  for  precedents. 

In  the  house  of  peers,  lord  Loughborough  supported  Lotd 
the  position  which  Mr.  Fox  had  advanced,  and  adduced  JjJ^"^'^" 
great  l^gal  ingenuity  and  acuteness  to  prove,    that  the  withaome 
right  ascribed  to  the  prince  was  a  corollary  from  the  act  tion!^^ 
of  settlement,    the  general  analogy  of   English  law,  the  S^^^ 
privileges  and   immunities    peculiar   to   the  prince,  and 
belonging  to  no  other  subject.     He  admitted,  however, 
that  the  exercise  of  this  right  ought  not  to   commence 
Until  parliament  had  declared  the  sovereign's  incapacity.     % 
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c?l\P.   Mr.  Fox  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  commons,  made  aa 
^^^^^^^  explanation  of  his  meaning,  agreeable  to  lord  Loughbo- 
1788.      I'ough's  interpretation,  and  said,  that  his  expr.esstons  on 
Mr. Fox     a    former' day    had    been   misrepresented:    his    positipn, 
his  doc-       which  he  was  still  ready  to  mamtain,  was,  that  the  houses 
Mr^Rtt**^  of  parliament  had  the  right  to  adjudge,  the  factof  incapaci-? 
stiu  coa-  ,    ty,  but  on  such  adjudication  the  heir  apparent  had  the  right 
of  holding  the  reins  of  government  whilst  the  incapacity 
lasted  :  as,  however,  Mr.  Pitt  agreed  with  him,  that  in  the 
present   circumstances    the    prince   was  the    person  who 
ought  to  hold  that  office,  it  would  be  much  more  prudent 
to  abstain  from  discussing  so  nice  and  subtle  distinotionft* 
Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  he  differed  as  much  from  Mr.  Fox 
respecting  the  question  of  right,  now  that  he  had  explained 
his  meaning,  as  before  such  an  explanation.      Mr.  ¥oX 
(he  said)  now  asserted,  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  a 
right  to  exercise  the  royal  authority,  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country ;  but  that  it  was  a  right  not 
in  possession,  until  the  prince  could  exercise  it  on  what 
he   called  the   adjudication  of  parliament.       He  on  his* 
part  denied  that  the  prince  of  Wales  possessed  any  right 
whatever,  and  upon  that  point  Mr.  Fox  and  he  were  still 
at  issue.     This  was  a  very  important  question,  and  mu^t 
be  decided  before  they  could  proceed  any  farther ;  there 
might  be  differences  of  opinion  whether  any  regency  was 
.    necessary  as  yet,  and  a  difference  pf  opinion  might  arise, 
if  necessary,  what  were  the  powers  requisite  to  be  granted 
to  the  regent  ?   but  nothing  could  be  determined  till  the 
matter  of  right  should  be  discussed.      He  not  only  chal- 
lenged Mr.    Fox  to  adduce  either   precedent  or  law  to 
support  his  doctrine,  but  actually  showed  from   history 
that  such  a  claim  of  right  had  been  made,  and  had  been 
resisted  by  parliament.      In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the 
duke  of    Gloucester,    next  heir  to  the  crown,*  claimed 
the  regency  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  and  applied 
to  parliament ;  the  answer  to  this  claim  was,  that  he  nei* 
ther  had  by  birth,  nor  by  the  will  of  his  brother,  any  right 
whatever  to  the  exercise  of  royal  authority  :  they,  how- 
ever, appointed  him  regent,  and  intrusted  him  with  the 


t  After  tim  death  of  prince  Joha  of  Laoearter  duke  of  Bedford* 
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oare  of  the  young  king.  At  the  revolution,  parliament  CHAP, 
proceeded  on  the  same  general  principle ;  the  king  had  ^ 
ceased  to  act;  to  supply  this  deficiency,  parliament  acted  ^^^^ 
as  legislators  :  they  did  not  restrict  themselves  to  a  simple 
address  to  the  prince  of  Orange  to  accept  the  crown  ;  they 
felt  not  only  that  they  must  have  a  king,  but  they  must 
have  a  king  on  certain  terms  and  conditions :  they  4id 
what  amounted  to  a  legislative  act :  they  came  to  a  reso- 
lution to  settle  the  crown,  not  on  the  prince  of  Orange 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  nor  on  the  princess  Mary  and 
the  h%irs  of  her  body,  but  on  the  prince  and  princess 
jointly.  Here  it  was  evident  that,  whatever  the  necessity 
of  the  case  required  at  that  time,  the  lords  and  .commons 
possessed  the  power  to  provide  for  it;^  and  consequently, 
whatever-the  necessity  of  the  case  demanded  at  present, 
the*  power  belonged  to  the  lords  and  commons  to  supply 
the  deffciency.  Parliament  could  have  no  possible  inter- 
est in  acting  in  any  other  way  than  as  duty  prompted  and 
wisdom  directed :  and  as  it  was  agreeable  to  history,  rea- 
son, and  expediency,  that  they  should  provide  for  a  speci- 
fic object,  it  became  them,  in  making  the  provisions,  to 
extend  or  contract  the  trust  to  be  delegated  according  a$ 
they  thought  either  necessary  for  its  execution.  Thus, 
aorcordingto  Mr.  Pitt,  precedent  confirmed  the  analogy  of 
the  constitution,  and  both  concurred  with  the  expediency 
whkh  required  that  the  peers  and  the  representative's  of 
the  people  should  provide  for  supplying  an  unforeseen 
deficiency. 

Having  grounded   his  doctritie  on    these   arguments  Theque*- 
and  facts,  concerning  the    right  which    Mr.  Fox  had  as-  brought 
serted  to  be  vested  in   the  heir  apparent,   Mr.  Pitt  pro-  *^  ^^^**^- 
posed  on  the  sixteenth  of  December   three  resolutions  :^ 

u  The  foUovtag  are  the  resolations  :  first,  That  it  is  the  oj)inion  of  this 
committee,  that  his  majesty  is  prevented,  by  his  present  indisi^osition,  from 
ooming  to  parHament,  and  from  attending  to  public  business  ;  and  that  the  per^ 
sonal  exercise  of  .the  royal  authority  is  therjeby-  for  the  present  interrupted  : 
3dly,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  lords  spiritual  and  teraponii,  and  commons  of  (ireat  Britain,  now  asseiiAkbled, 
and  lawfully,  fully  and  freely,  representing  all  the  estates  of  the  public  of  ihis 
realm,  to  proVide  the  means  of  supplying  the  defect  of  the  personal  exerci«e  of 
the  royal  authority,  aiising  froin  his  majesty's  said  indisposition,  in  such  mafi- 
ner  as  the  exigejicy  of  the  case  may  appear  to  require  :  Kesolved,  **  J'hat  for 
the  purpose,  and  for  maintainijig  entire  the  constit^itional  authority  of  the  king, 
it  is  necessary,  thai  the  said  -lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  of 
€fireat  B^itittn,  should  detenuha^ on  the  means  whereby  the  royal  as3cnt  may  be' 
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CHAP,    the  first  stating  his  majesty's  present  unfitness  for  per- 
^^^y,r^^j  forming  the  functions  of  the  kingly  office  ;  seconcjly^  that 
1788.      ^^^  lords  and   commons   had  a  right  to  provide  for  that 
case,  and  were  in    duty  bound  to  make  such  provisions  : 
thirdly,  that  the  lords  and  commons  should  determine  on 
the  most  effectual  means  of  exercising  their  right,  by  vcst- 
itig  the  powers  and  authority  of  the  crown  on  behalf  of 
the  king  during  his   majesty's  illness.     Several   amend- 
ments were  proposed  ;   without  detailing  these,  it  is  suffi* 
cient  to  mention  that  their  object  was  to  address  the  prince 
of  Wales,   heir  apparent,  and  ^f  mature  age,  beseeching^ 
him  to  take  upon  himself  the  administration  of  the  civil 
and  military  government  of  the  country,  during  the  indis- 
position of  his  majesty,  and  no  longer.     The  admission  of 
this  proposition  would  have  precluded  every  limitation  bf 
the  kingly  power,  thus    to  b^  intrusted  to  a  regent.      Rs 
supporters  contended,  that  every  part  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity and  prerogative  was  necessary  for   the  discharge  of 
kingly  duties  ;  if  the  regent  were  not  intrusted  with  the 
whole  power,  he  could  not  perform  all  the  duties.      By 
its  opponents  it  was  answered,  that  the  situation  for  which 
they  were  called  to  provide  was,  from  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  the  most  competent  witnesses,  only  temporary  ; 
the  supply  wanted,  therefore,  was  also  temporary.    *Vari- 
ous  parts  of  the  royal  establishment  belonged  to  the  splen- 
dor *and  dignity  of  the  crown,  more  than  to  it%  power  or 
its  executive  functions.     So   much  authority  as  was  ne- 
cessary to  enable  the  regent  to  act  as  executive  magistrate 
during  the  illness  of  the  sovereign,  should  be  conferred,  b&t 
no  more.     The  bounds    and    circumscriptions  necessary 
upon  this  principle  would   be  matter  of  cautious  consider- 
ation to  parliament,  according  to  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.      Such   restrictions   would  be  inipossible  if  the 
present  amendment  were  adopted.     Parliament  was  to  re- 
flect on   the  present  as  a  general  question  that  would  be  a 
guide  to  future  ages  :  they  were  to  form  measures  for  in- 
suring the  restitution  of  his  power  to  the  principal,  when 


given  in  parrliament  to  such  bill  as  may  be  passed  by  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, respeeting  the  exercise  of  the  ]Kiwers  and*  authorities  of  the  erovm^  in 
the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  king,  during  the  continuance  of  his  mi^sty^ 
^eaent  fudispoeltion."    See  parliamentary  repoits,  Dee.  1788. 
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a  8Qb«lit«te  was  no  longer  necessary  ;  arid  in  making  this  9^^^* 
provision  tl»y  wei?e.  to  consider  n^en  as  men  are  generally  ^^-^^^ 
ibund»  CaACs  might  .arise,  in*  which,  if  an  heir  obtained  i^gg. 
possession,  he  might  be  unwilling  to  return  to  expectancy  ; 
er,  though  an  heir  were  ever  so  dutifully  disposed  himself, 
he  might  be  misled  by  evil  counsellors.  No  character 
«ouldbe  more  meritorious  or  more  worthy  of  confidence  than 
the  present  prince  of  Wsdes.  Constitutional  policy,  however, 
fiiroGQeds  not  upon  individualmerits,  buton  general  expedien-^ 
ey;  Eveey  part  of  the  principal  authority  was  not  wanted  to 
fhe^effieiency  of  the  substitute.  Why  should  they  confer 
oa  a  delegate  any  more  power  than  was  necessary  to  an- 
swer the  purposi^s  of  the  delegation  ?  Our  sovereign  possess-^ 
ed  as  much  pawer  as  was  consistent  with  a  free  govern- 
ment, and  no  more  ;  the  regent  was,  by  the  scheme  of 
ministers,  to  possess  as^much  as.  was  consistent  with  the  ^ 
^ject  of  his  temporary  office,  and  no  .more ;  there  was  no 
disres.pect  offered  to  the  regent  by  a  circumscription  ap* 
flying  to  the  particular  circumstances,  as  there  was  no  dis- 
respect to  our  kings  in  the  circumscriptions  affixed  to 
their  authority  by  the  constitution.  In  both  cases  the 
]Mranciple  was  the  same  ;  princes  are  men,  and  fallible  like 
..other  human  beings ;  let  them  be  invested  with  all  the 
authority  which  is  conducive  to  the  public  welfare,  and 
restrained  from  that  which  might  be  preju4icial.  Mr. 
Pitt  informed  the  hou^e,  that  he  intended,  if  the  resolu- 
tions should  be  adopted  by  the  commons,  and  also  meet 
the  coiicurrence  of  the  lords,  to  proposje,  that  the  lord 
high  chancellor  should  be  empowered  to  put  the  great  seal 
to  a  commission  «for  opening  the  parliament  in  the  usual 
form  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  a  bill  should  be  passed  by  both 
houses  for  providiog^  for  the  exercise  ol  the  royal  autho- 
rity, under  certain  limitations,  during  his  majesty's  indis« 
position,  another  commission  should  be  sealed  for  giving 
to  ^uch  act  the  royal  assent*  This  project  was  very  stre« 
naottsly  opposed  :  first,  as  unnecessary  ;  because,  all  par- 
ties concurring  unanimously  in  opinion  that  the  prince  of 
Wales  should  be  invested  with  the  regency,  the  procedure 
by  address  or  declaration  was  the  most  simple,  and  the 
most  consonant  to  the  practice  and  constitutional  functions 
of  the  two  houses  :  the  measure  was  unwarrantable  ;  in 
Vol.  III.  F  f 
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fact  It  altered  ati  essential  part  of  the  state  ;  it  mad*  thfe 
twohoasfes  kiKGs.     To  fix  the  ft>i*ra  of  a-  Ic^l  sat^ction  on 
their  proceedings,   tVrey  irere  to  pv^  fictmmwly  a  royal 
assent,  but  in  reality  their  own   assent  to  their  own^acta. 
If  the  houses  assumed  to  themselves  poiif^rs  which  be- 
longed to  the  legislature,  and  proceeded  to  legislate,  they 
would  act  in  direct  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  cotifititmion  ; 
even  to  a  positive  act  of  parii*ntent,  the  1 8  th  of  Charles  If. 
which  expressly  declared,  that  the  two^  houses  ^fould  hot 
make  laws  without  the  king  ?  after  a  long  debate ^he  reso- 
lutions  were   voted.     Having  passed  thchomcof  ^com- 
mons,  they  were  introduced  to  the  lords  by  the  ^hvneeUof , 
and  similar  amendments  were  prtvpos^d.     Ih  the  debl^ 
which  ensued  on  that  occasion,  the  question  of  right  w^s 
resumed:  an  active  part  was  taken  by ^ their  royal  Mglt- 
nesses  the  princes,  atid  particularly  by  his  majesty*a  s<^ 
cond  son,  Frederic  duke  of  York, 

This  illustrious  you  A  received  the  first-  part  t»f  Iris 
education  in  his  native  country.  I>estined  for  the  fit%- 
tary  profession  h«  was  afterwards  sent  to  Gertnany,  anli 
spent  several  years  lA  his  own  bishopric  at  Osnabur^g, 
and  his  royal  father's  dettora!  dbminionst  thenee  fce  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  completed  hhi  miiitaty 
education  under  the  systeni  which  the  Prussian  hero  had 
established.  Eminently  distinguished  for  manly  bemity 
and  graces,  in  natural  endowments  and  acquired  qualifica- 
tions, he  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  pi4lieeB  of  the 
age  :  having  the  strongest  fraternal  aflfection  for  his  elder 
brother,  between  whom  and  him  the  closest  intimacy  from 
their  childhood,  had  enhanced  the  sentiments  of  relation, 
on  coming  back  to  England  he  chiefly  associated  with  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  com- 
panions of  that  exalted  personage,  he  a  considerable  de- 
gree adopted  their  political  opinions.  **  No  daint-  (said 
"  his  highness)  has  been  made  by  my  royal  brother ;  I  am 
*'  confident  the  prince  too  well  iraderstands  the  sacred 
*'  principles  which  seated  the  house  of  'Brunswic  on  the 
'"  throne  of  Great  Britain,  ever  to  assume  or  exercise  anv 
*  power  not  derived  from  the  will  of  the  people,  express- 
**  ed  by  their  representatives,  and  your  lordships  in  pvf^ 
"  liament.     On  this  ground,  I  hope,  the  house  will  a\'oid 
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^^  pretsiog  ^  dcoisioa  wbicb  otartaitAy  vas  act  ne^ss^y  tp.    criA.?. 
^'*  tb«^ireat,obj«et  «jipect(sd  frpfii  >  parliaQiei|t|  and  which  ^^^.y^,^ 
^*'  muu  he  mote  pfUftful  in  th^  di&cyiAsioii  to  a.  family  ^L-      i^ig^. 
^^  ready  sBfidently  agilated  aitd  afflictied:.  these  (contiau^ 
*^  ed  hk  hlfbficse)  are  the,  seodmenis  of  an  honest  heartf 
'^^  equally  iaflueooed  by  du^  and  afi«^uoo.to  my  royal  fa^ 
.^^  UljeTv  and   byr   attachment <>.  to  the   coiistitttti^nal  rights 
/^  of  hta  aiibjeets  ;  and  I  amcmifiden^  that  if  my  royal 
*^  brothir  w^re  to  address  you  in  his  place,  as  .a  peer  of 
^'  the  realmt' these  are  the  sea^imenta  which  he  would  di&r 
V^  tinctly  avow.^'     Though  the  peers  warmly  approved  of 
the  giHieaial  aealimciiLts  ex^ess^ed  (by  .his  highness,  ai^d  of 
'lihe  digniiiedt  maimer  in  which  they  were  d^divexed,  yet  the 
maj^iirity  thought  it  necessary,  siooe  the  que^ion  of  right 
.had  once  been,  ataried,  to  haye  it  fuUy.  discussed  i  and  the 
.YesqUiUonswere  carried  Uy  a  esonaiiderable  majority  f     A 
strong  protest  was  entered  against  agreeii^g  to  these  reso- 
lutfop&i  and'  sign«id  by  the  dukes  of  York   and  Cumber- 
land, »ad  forty-six. other  petura*^     Tbe^e  proceedings  of 
i4be  hquae  oqcupied  the  greater*  part  of  De<^iember»     On  Mr.  Com- 
^lh&>twefity*nintbi;>f  the  mpnlh  Mr.  Cornwall  speaker  of  Mr.  Jt^ 
.^lt«.hoiiS4e  .of  cfimbmoiy ,  waa . sejasad  with  adjreadlful  illness,  ^,^|^^/' 
iKhiy^^  four  daigts  ^  after^  the  sacood  .of.  Jami^ry  ir99,  eqid-  speake 
•|l  in  Jsls^.  desM^»  .  The,  hQi|»e.. meeting  on  the  fifth,  Mr.     ^^^ 
W4itiaBa  Grenviile  was.  proposed  by  the  friends  of  minisr 
,|t«rs  as*hts,suce4MSfMrY  and  sir  Gilbert  EUiot  by  opposition : 
the  ekiii^joo.  was  ^rried  in  favour  .of  the  former  by  a  ma*     ,. 
lority  of  .two  .Ivmdred  ^and  ^tee^  t^  ope  huo^red  ai|d  for* 
tp'^foar*. 

Th^  4»'elijiMoary  subjects  having  be^^n  discussed  by 
bo^jiosiaea,  Mr«  Pitt»  xhe^or^  he  iij^plaiued  his  plan  of 
regency  to^p^rAiam^t,  submltti^d  its  o^Unes  to  the  princcj 
in  a  letter^  wher «^n  he  offered  either  to  ^tend  his  highness^ 
*  shoidd  .any  faciber  explanation  be  required,  or  to  convej 
such  eaiplapsK^iom  i^  ai^y  other  mode  which  the  prini 
shoidd  signify  to  be  most  agreeable*     This  letter,  sent 
^e  thirtieth  of  December,  stated  the  jJan  to  be  that  whi) 
lacfiording  to  the  best  judgment  which  they  were  abl< 
.form,  his  majesty's  confidential  servants   had  concej 
proper  to  be  prafn^sed  m  the  presetit  circumstances 
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CHAP,    ontliiies  were,'liiAt  hts  hij^m^s  nktmiA  b^^mplowierell  to. 
exereise  chev  royal  authority^  in  die  cKemie  and  on  the  beh^ 


1799.      ^'  ^^^  iBBJe^ty,  durhig  his  nftajesty's  iikie^fi;  and  to  do  all 
|M:ts   whieb  might   legally  i^e  done  by  his'inajeaty;     Th« 
care  of  his  majesty'^  personv'themaoagement  of  theliouse** 
holdvand  the  direction  and  appomttucntcif  the  officers  and 
servattta  tberain'should'haiii  the  <|4ieen,  under  suck  re^^  . 
laftens.as  might  be  thought  necessary.     The;  poircr  to  be 
exercised  by  hts  highness*  should  not  exti^ad  to  the  &spo<» 
sal  of  ekher  real  or  personal  property  of  the  king  (except' 
in  ^he  renewal  of  leases,  to  the  bestowal  of  anjf  pension^ 
the  reversion  of  any  office,  or  any  appointa:ient  whatever/ 
bat  during  his  majesty's  pleasurCv^except  those  granted  by 
law  for  life  ;  that  his  highness  should  not  be  <  empowered 
to  confer  the  dignity  of  the  peerage  on  any  ^penson  cxisept. 
his  majesty^s  issue  who  had  atiamed  the  age  of  twtety^^ 
one  years.     This  plan,  the  letter,  declared^  was  formed  on 
the  supposition,  that  his  majesty's  illness  was  oBiy>tempo- 
rary,  and  would  be  of  do>  long.  dunEicion*     It  Mtouid  be 
difficult  to  fix  beforehand  •  the   precise   p^iod  far.whidfit 
these  provisions  ought  to  last  I  Init  should  hts  wmfm^^^ 
V        recovery  be  prfitracted  to  a  more  distant  period  thaat  thece  ^ 
was  then  reason  to  expect^  the  consideration  of  the  pian^* 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  would  be  ^pcti  tm 
the   wisdom  of  parliament;^ 

Ok  the  first  of.  January  «n  aaswier  wm  dieilivsv^  hy; 
HiftKigh-    his  royal  highness  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  be  conveyed  to. 
rreasM  his  ^^-  ^^     Respecting  the  measures  al^ady  embraced  bfr 
dittppro-    parliament^  his^  highi;iess>  declsnred  he  would  obsiu:.ve  a  totdl 
teaaoxM,      sulcnce  :  no  aet  of  |he  lords  and-  comms^ns .  c<Ofidd-  bc^Ax 
kb^-'  proper  subject  of  hi& animadv^irsion  :.hut  (Imaaid)  vfben^ 
henton      previously  to  ainy  dtsmisstoik'  in  parliament,  the  outUnes  off 
cept^the^^  ^  scheme  of  government  are  sent  for  his  considerationf  in. 
officiB.        which  it  is  proposed  that  he  shaU  ibe  personally  and  prin* 
cipally  concern'edt  and  by  which  the  rofal.amthority  and. 
the  public  welfare  may  he:doeply  .afiectod,  the  priiicewouid  • 
be  unjustifiable   were  he  to  withhold  an  explicit^  deciara^ 
tfon  of  his  senttiAents :  his'silence  mig^ the  construed  inta 
a  previous  approbation  of  a  plan,  the   accomplishment  of 
which,  every  motivcof  dtjty  to  his  father  and  a^ytr^igi^ 

y  Sec  Stdtc  Papers,  Dft^/30,  17S8. 
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as  well  tt^'ofi  regwrd  for  thf«  ptMk  interest,  oblig«a  him  to , 
cetrsider  ^  hijiivi«i»  td  bof^*  The  stheoie  commtinieao 
ted  bf  Mr. '  ^Pm  k  a  pmject.  for  pn>diicia!g  weakness, 
disorder,  and  rasecurity,  in  every  branch  of  the  adminis* 
tratioti  >of  ^fiairar  :  a. project  for -dividing  the  royal  family 
from  each  other  ;  fbr^efittratkig  the  court  from  the  state  ; 
afiftl'Cher^fore,  fa^'  djoejoviiing  gdv^bment -from  its  natural 
and  4tcc€ntomeid  sUppisrty  a  schemev  for  disoonnectmg  ^  the 
aiithorityto< command' service,; from  the  power  of  anima^ 
tilig  it  by  reward  ;  and'  £or  aMotting  to  the  prince  all  the 
inviiKous  distil  of  govseornmelst,  without  the  means  of  spf^ 
tening  ihinn  to  the^publiG  'by  eany  one  act  of  grace,  favour 
or 'betttgfife)%  These  posis^Eis.  the  prisGe  adduced  detail^ 
ed  arguments '  to  support  :^' tbe  plan  (he  proceeded)  was 
cim  foimded  ^^on  any'  general  prin&iple,  but  was  calculated 
te^^kiAifse  groniHilessJ6Bloa3»ies  and  suspicions  in  that  qusu*^ 
t4lf^  whose  ci»ifidhiieeut  skodkl  ever  be  the  first  pride  of 
Vt^'yUe  to  m»erk'«nid  obtain.  With  regard  to  the  object  of 
file  limitations,  hi^  tnajesty^s ,  ministers  had  afforded  him 
iSo  lights;  they  hmd  infotined  htm  '»i!4a^  powers  they  meaot 
to  itfusebim,  bsit  not  whf  they  were  to  be  > withheld  ;  he 
ideemed  it»a  fondafnfiRtaLpetncipk  of  <his  cssmtitutioii^thae 
iiuipowetm  azid^ppeiegatives  of  the  crown  are  vested  therei 
-asfa.'truat  ibr  the  <bc3ii«fit  o{>  the.  f^ople  ;  and  that  they  are 
«acred  oi4y  as  they  are  neces^ry .  to  th^  preservation  of 
dnt  ipi&tee  awl  baianoe-^o^f  the  constitutioD,  which  experi* 
ottee4ift»'ptov«d^tb  be  the  tvae  securoy  ^f  th^  liberty  of 
tbe  subject:  but  tbev  pteaof*  public . utility  ought  to  be 
strong,  .mansfost^  mi  urgent,  whieh  calk. for. the  extinc* 
tiiin:or  ftus^ettsiaa-of  cmy  one  of  thps^. essential  rights-  i|i. 
tiie  supremefpoim?  or  H»;r«]Mresi»itativetr  If  security  w.ere 
iiiratite^.^hatihlSrWi^itty'sbx^A^  repossess  his  rightful.gov* 
^timent  whenever  k'^pleasfidr^Providence  to  remove  his 
presesnt  calamilf,  the  prkuceHDmild  be  the 'first  to  u^ge  the 
adoption  of  iBelisttVM .  conduci Vie  to  that  -  purpose,  as  the^ 
puielimtnary  and  pa^anaiount  cotksideration  of  any,  settle- 
ment in  which*  he  wtold  consent  to  share :  if  attentiojsi  to 
wliait  his  majesty's- feelings  and  wishes  knight  be  on  the 
hs^y  day  of  hm  recovery  were  the  oli^ect,  the  prince  ex* 
l^^eased  Us  fix^ci'  conviction,  that  no  event  would  be  more 
repugnant  to  (he  feelings  of  liis  rpys^l  father^  than  the 
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CHAP.    kiiawled]ge,  vthat  the  gionrmmenfc  of  hm  MUkmAreptfwm^ 
^^*'      tative  had  exhibifrd  the  abvercign  poorer  mt  the  reidm  ia  a 
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»tate  of  d€gf«<latiQfi,  ewtailcd  auAori^  and 
ttatrgy;  a  state  hurtf uL  in  piacttec  toibe  protpca^l^  and 
goed  gov^erament  of  his  peopk,  aad  iajmvioUs'iii  •its^'pre^ 
cedent  to  the  seeurity  of  die^mcaiarri)^:and  tMe  r4ght'of;hi4 
family.  The  pro vmon^'reapeotkig'  the  kuig^«  propart^  wm 
totally  annecessaty,  as  datwas  perfectly  aaanradv  dating 
his  majesty's  life,  by  the  law  of  the  kuid*  The^  |^3»ce 
having  diackarged)  as  he  conceived^  his  uadispenMUe-dttiy 
in»  giving  his  free  opinion  Qtt«he.pten«3ubBMtlQd  tolMioss^ 
sideration,  concluded  withi  dedaring^  in  Ae.iottowing 
t«rmsi,  hia  reason  for-aeeeptmg,<nQtwbtotandi6ig?tho  ^di^ocT 
tion»  he  had  toumerated>  ^^ptofferod  tmst.:  Hisf  *€^B$iBr 
viotion  of  the  evils  which  ^maiy  arise  ta-^tka  kiBg'aantar*- 
^^Sy  to  the  peace  and  happlneas  of  the  royal  temkp^  aad 
to  the  safety  and  welfare  cmT  the  nation,  firom  thte^goveast^ 
meot  of  the  caisniry  ramainiag  longet iki  its  present  vmam^ 
ad  and  dehilitaaed  siate^  otiUiv^ighs^  in  the  pdrinoci'a  ttlaiA, 
every  other  eonsidera^n,  sati.  will  detftottine  bMB^to  lub* 
dermke  the  painful  kHist  impeded  upon  htjn  by^  the  pteseot 
melancholy  naisessity  (which  of  ail  tho  Jcings  sdbjeMi  hp 
deplores  the  mo»t%  in  fall  cc»ifidaa«ef  ibat  the  affisolHMi 
and  loyalty  to  the  king^tha  exparimtmi  attachadantvtQ  the 
house  of  Brunswtc,  and  the  gienevosity  which  hsas  abiragw 
distinguished  this  nation,  will  (»rry  him  tbroKi|^  -^  nmiQr 
diffieulUfs  ina^ipai^ble  from  thtseritiBal  aitnatici^  ividi 
comfort  to  himself,  with  honattfr  t^othfi  king,  ai>d  mch 
advantage  to  (he.  public. 

^(TCH,  was  the, ^ufaMitaajce. of  the  Mt<ue.  written. by   ^ 

,  heir  apparent   oa  this  niMi^iitails   iNM(il^€«il»  and  thi»a^ 

great  numbers  did  not  assenMo  Wsjfiiftofw's  «Q«dtii«iima, 

concerning  the  inaapedienq^  of  'the«#ro{|pafBd  restricti^Hia, 

yet  every  judge. of  cofapofi^n  ajEkd  a9g«p»<^  all^Mf^  tkat 

it  was  a  very  masterly  pei^oro^ance*         .     , 

Second  ex-         Qn  the  sixth  of  Jao4^«:y, >wben«;^.  Pitl.wa^  ab^inl^lo 

of  the  pb}>  propose  ma  plan  oi  regency  to  the  him^  qt  cpmifUins,^  JMbr. 

,sipiaii8.       Loveden,  member  for  AboAgdjaa^   ma^4»  that,  aa,  the 

intended  Umitations  woi4d  liaire  a  sefei^oee'to  t^^s^il^Mlf 

*  '       «  I    i  i  *  » 

-  x,The  Ictfer  is  wriif€fl  Jn  th«  tlih'd  i>crdk>o.  See  State  papei*s,  Jim.  1|*!7B9. 
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his^^njattyr'ttfaAslth^  and  tewrsal  w^eks  had  elated  skie^    ^"A^* 
di«t  had  beeaaaceftftaied,  thee  p^^«fd^^  be  agnki  ^^-n<>^ 

exftiafiied*     After  a^verf  warm  *debsiik«,.  N^eiudiiig  a  con*      ij^^^ 
siderabk  aliare  of  jpcHrsonal  aiteroaUdi^  it  was  agr<sed  that 
afitw'  committee' should  be  apfoioted,  and  that  the  {>hy* 
ahaaasi  sfacfulik  foe>iiitietTo§aled.     The  result,  of  the.  e«ami<» 
aMton  waa,  that hift  majesty's ire^nrery  continued. proba- 
ble;    The  lyroaeediBgs  of  the  committee 'having  occupied 
abetit  a  week^  die  report  (was^broisghtup  on  Tuesday  the 
li»ftee««h  of  Jannary,  and  appomtad  ^  .be  taken  mto-con* 
aMeraaioA  the  follawi«g  -  Fridays     On  the  uxteeseh  Mr^  Mr.Fitt\ 
JNtt  opened  his  plan  to  thehoiise  -z  the  subject  (h^  said)  ^eneyV^' 
divided  itself  into  three  distinct  heads  :  first,  the  nature  laid  befoie 
of  Ae  king's- ittoem  ;  aecondb^v^he  principles  upon  which  mein:. 
the  two  honseS'W^e  authoiized^to  act  on  this  occasion  : 
tterdly,  dM  apf^oation  of  those  principles  to  the  mea- 
which  he  shcmld  propose,  of  remedying  the  present 
in  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority^ 
Jhpoak  the  recent  examination,  they  were  confirmed  in  the 
eendostoits  drtwti  from  the  former,  that  his  majesty  wa» 
kf  4iis  iHaess  rendered  incapable  of  attending  to  the  busi*- 
aiesaof,  his  stationr^but  that  it'  was  probable  he  might 
veod^er,  mid  once  more  be   able  to  res>ume  the  reins  of 
^vemment.     In  theee  two  points  all  the  physicians  wei^ 
a^flMd,  they  were  not  all  equally  sanguine  in  their  hopes 
^  his  majesty's  recovery  :  it  was,  however,   extremely 
tmlisiaatory,  that  the  expectation  of  the  several  physicians 
iMMet^irtMpe^itively  favourable^  in  proportion  to  their  know- 
ledge^f  that  pavticolar  distemper  and  that  individual:  case : 
^  dafieiency  for  wUeh  they  were  called'  to  provide- was 
temporaiy,  and  trould  pt^aMy  be  short.     The  principles  Princivic  ; 
4ty  which  the  hmiees  were  to  proceed,  arose  from  the  na-  pow^j.'*^ 
Wtt  sind  probable  dfemtion  of  the  deficiency ;  they  were  skouid  an- 
to  [Nravide  for '  the  present  neeessity  only,  and  to  do  no  ontexceed- 
more  than  it  required ;  they  were  also  to  ffuard  at^ninst  '"Sti»« 

*  -  ,  °  "^  purposes  ot 

'4X1^  embarrassment  in  the  resumption  of  the  royal  autho-  the  trust. 
ri^,  and  therefore  to  grant  such  powers  only  as  were 
i^qmsite  for  the  government  of  the  country  with  energy 
and  effect*  On  tbes^  principles  he  had  fnimed  his  plun, 
ef  wiitch  the  outlines  were  exhibited  In  his  letter  to  the 
priia^  #f  Wales.     The.  vtg^nt  was  to  exercise  the  whole 
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CHAP. .  royil  .authork>%  tttbject  to.  teatnctiom  wUok  were  Mtcad- 
^^^^^.^  ed-not  to  mterkre  widv  exeeOttve  «fieieticy«     The  lini* 
.  1789.     tations  were  redii;cUile  lo  ibur  heMb  c  fii»t{  that  ifae  po«ier 
Petaiis  and  of  his  highness  shoukl  aot  exiend  CO  die  besMral  of  die 
tions.         peenage,  except  to  his  ixmjtBtjh  iMue  that  had  attaiaed 
twenb^'«otte  years  of  age.     To  pvove  the  propmtyof  ^ 
limitation,  Mr.  Pitt  addnaed  three  grounds  upon  wUah 
this  prerogative  was  intrusted,  by  the  coQstituitkm  to  the 
crown:  first,  it  wa#  desigaed  to  enable  the. lung to.covm* 
teract  the  designs  of  imy  factioaa  cabal  in  the  hoiise  of 
lojyls :  secondly,  to  enable  the  'sovereign  to  raMttrd  enuasat 
merit  ^  thirdly,  this  power  was  designed  to  provide  <.lar 
the  fluctuations  of  wealth  and  property  in  the  eouatry*; 
by  raising  men  of  great  landed  intenwt  to  the  peefagse, 
that  branch  of  the  legislature  would  be  always  placed  apclii 
its  true  and  proper  basis.:  for  none  of  these  objects  ans 
this  prerogative  wanted  in  the  present. caae;  there  was  at 
probability  that  any  such  cabal  shoukl  now  be  forsicd  ts 
obstruct  the   government  of  his  royal  highness  :  on.  the 
other  hand,  if  this  powxr  were   conferred  on, die  r^&^ 
such  a  number  of  peers  might  be  created,  at  would  great- 
ly embarrass  the  govemment  of  his  nif^asty  on  his  retlp- 
ration  to  health  :  as  a  reward  of  mtcrit,  or  a.  nobilkatifw 
of  pr^^perty,  the.  suspension  of  this  prerogative,  duriog  ^ 
temporarij  incapacity  which  they  were  supplying,  couJd  be 
attended  with  no  material  inconirenience  :  should  the  oa- 
fitness  prove  more  permanent  than  they  expactedf  parUa- 
ment  could  extend  the  regent's  power  as  far  as  might  be 
ArCT-        then  deemed  necessary  for  the  public,  welfare.     On  the 
same    principle  was  founded  the  second  reatricti^n,  by 
which  the  regent  was  not  empowered  to  grant  any  pen^ 
or  place  for  life^f  or  in  reversion,  except  •such  offices  as 
are  by  law  held  for  life,  or  during  good  behaviour  :  the 
powers  restrained  were  not  necessary  to  the  executir^ 
government,   temporarily  to   be  held  by  the  regent;  and 
their  exercise  might  be  injurious  to  the- government  of  hi3 
majesty  on  his  recovery.     The  third  restriction,  respect- 
ing the  king's  personal  property,  he  scarcely  thought  ne- 
cessary ;  but  as  they  were  acting  on  parliamentary  pria- 
ciples,  and  endeavouring  to  make  their  provisions  a&  com- 
prehensive as  possible,  he  accounted  it  his  duty  to  make 
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iMvregiifartioii  a  |>art  ^f  hhpltiw  '  The  fourth  resolation  Chaf. 
^was  ifiteiKiQd  to  ifiltrost  the.istovereign's  persorr,  duria^  his.^^^.,^^.,^^ 
itt»e8s,  to  tbe  g%iardian^ip  c^  th«  queen :  he  proposed  to  jygg, 
put  the  whole  of  his  majesty's  household  tinder  her  au£ho- 
rity,  wvestmg'ber  with  aH^  powers  to  'dismiss  and  appoint 
as  she  should  thitrk  |)foper  :  unleais  she  held  this  control,  * 
the  queen  could  not  diacharge  the  isnpOrtant  trust  com* 
mitted  to  her  «^r€  :  a  council  should  be  named  t6  assist 
4lw  queen  with  ad^t^ee^  but  w^diout  toy  power -of  control-: 
trustees  should  be  appdiMed  to  tfianage  'the  real  and  per- 
^  isoiial  edtfcte  of  -€he  Icing,  bot^^ic^ld  hai^e  no  power  of  di^* 
^sing  any  part  of  it,  except  by  lease*  The  propositions 
,were  very  str6nuou%ly  supported^)  boeh  upon  the  arguments 
Which  th^^iumster  bimsdf  adduted,  and  on^dners.  Thjs 
4«w  oiici^ -nftSstffiaifitd^  a^  a  fundamental  doctrine^  that 
■  the  king^s  pcAitkal  character  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
»Jnseparable^front  his  personal';  that  it  remained  entire  and 
ipeirfe<^^  and  wimM  continue  so  to  do  until  his  natural 
^eiAtse^  and  to  thiti  pi4ndple  frequent  reference  was  made 
w  the  course  of  the  "debates.  The  senator  who  vindicated 
the  -flan  of  Mr.  «Pitt,  in  the  most  extensive  details,  elabo- 
rate research)  ^nd  accurate  i^nduction,  was  Mr*  Grenville,  Sneeeh  of 
4he  tiew  speaker  :  in  the^cowimittee  tbid  member  took  an  vjife.  **"' 
^opporthtirt}*  of 'delWering  Ok  bpkiion  r^ai^  for  near  three 
iiours  both  occupied  and  engaged  the  attention  of  the  house. 
-His  oration  ^n  the  subject  stated  every  historieal  fact, 
'esfplidaed  and  enforced  alltfi^argGmentsof  precedent,  law, 
^md  constitutional  atialbgy,  by  vy^hVch  the  proceedings  of 
d)fe  ministers  were  justified  |  and  aho  endeavoured  to  com- 
4>at  each  and  all  objections  which  they  encountered*  From 
^tit  constitutional  histoty  of  the  country  he  attempted  to 
^eiftonstrate,  thsft  the  principle  on  which  our  ancestors 
-both  conferred  and  bounded  the  powers  of  a  regent  were 
the  same  that  were  now  applied*  ft  was  proposed  on  the 
*one  ^hand  to  establish  a  JForm  of  government  capable  of 
eonductidg  the  public  business;  and  on  the  other,  to  pro- 
vide complete  and  ample  security  td  enable  the  sovereign 
to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  fully,  freely,  and 
without  embarrassment,  when  the  existing  deficiency  should 
teraikiate*  Keeping  this  principle  uniformly  in  view,  he 
^applied  it  to  the  various  restrictions,  and  contended,  thitf 
Vol*  III.  G  g 
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CHAP,  the  extent  of  the  delegatfon  was  sufidcttt  ^fer  the  ^m»- 
^^^  -getic  useful  executixm  of  the  trust,  smd  that  the  bouiHb 
17M  ^^^  oecetsary  to  the  security  of  reintiiption.  The  propo* 
and  against  aitfons  Were  opposed- OD  the  Mlewiog  grounds :  they  tend- 
ed, it  was  afirmed,  to^delHlttate  and  humble  the  exeimttve 
government,-  by  stripping  it  of  its  legal  prerogatives :  the 
power  of  bestowing  peerages  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
royal  authority,  a  shield"  that,  froiiif  its  earliest  days,  ti»t 
iusAstitution  had  provided  for  ks  own  defence  and  preser^- 
vation  and  which  could  not  "be  wrested  from  the  crown 
wifihout  bringing  destruction  on  Our  poKty.  '  Mr.Posc,  wkh 
his  wonted  energy,  impugned  the  doctrine  of  the  law  ofi- 
cers,  concerning  the  inseparabiHty-of  ite  Mng'sperMnal.and 
political  chariftcter :  he  wished  (he  sfiid)  to  heeir  tWs  doctrine 
explained  ;  for  how  that  person,  whose  paMfltcdi  facufaies 
Were  confessedly  suspended  by  a  severe  visitation  of  Provb- 
denee,  could  still  exist  in  thefull  en^oymem  of  his  political 
character,  was  beyond  his  understandiog'to  comprehend: 
the  doctrine  seemed,  indeed,  to^h&  founded  on  those  blind 
and'superstttious  notions,  1;^  which,  as 'they  all  knew  from 
Jsistory,  human  institutions  had  *been,  as  it  were,  dec^d ; 
and  which  were  inculcated  for  the  purpose ' of  impt^taiag 
a  strong  and  implicit  reverence  of  authority  in.  the  tthids 
of  the  multitude :  while  the'  supporters  of  this  doetrine 
.took  up  the  superstitions  of  antiquity,  they  refec^d  their 
morality ;  they  enydoped  the  sacred  person  of  die  king  Unlh 
.a  political  veil,  which*  was  calculated  to  inspire  awe  and 
secure  obedience;'  but  laboured  to  enfeeble  the  arms  of 
government,  to  cripple  it  in  all  its  great  and  eis8&ntial^)nn8, 
to  expoGfe  it  to  hostile  attack  and  to  contumely;  to  tadoe 
from  it  the  dignity  which  appertained  to  itself,  and  the  use 
for  which  it  was  designed  towards  the  people.  He  repro- 
jbated  with  peculiar-  severity  the  rest^^ictions  which  were 
proposed  on  the  creation  of  peers :  Mr;  Pitt  had  conferred 
that  rank  upon  no  less  than  forty^two  persons  daring  the 
4ve  years  that  he  had  been  in  oiBce ;  and  he  had  not  t^e 
pretext  of  saying  that  any  cabal  was  foi^med  to  thwart  his 
measures  in  the  house  of  lords,  which  made  su«h  a  pro^ 
motion  necessary ;  and  if  such  were  the  means  to  whioii 
he  had  been  obliged  to  resort,  surrounded  with  all  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  crown^  what  must  be  the  con* 
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tiittbn  i^fi those  who  should  have  to  contend);  in  the  ctnpple^  chap. 
state  to  ..which  they  w^ouki  be  reduced,  ags^ioSt  aDopposi-  ^^^,^V^ 
tion  armed  with  so  large  a  portion  of  the  usual  .patronsfe  ^j^^ 
of  govemment.  >  He  expressed  his  indis^ation  and  abhor-^ 
rence  of  a  prajeot  that  placed  in  a  state  of  compelidon 
persons  so  neariy  connected  by  blood,  by  duty  v  and  by  affec- 
tion, and  thereby,  excited  that  OH} tual  jealousy  which,  in 
some  degree  is  inseparable  from  the  humwi  mind :  how 
fluuch  (he  swi)  had  ihey  to  'answer  for^  who,  with  a  pei^ 
feet  knowledge  of  this  weakness  of  huitdan  nature,  wick- 
edly and  wantonly  pursued  a  meaaure  wbich  might  involve 
the  empire  in  endless  disl^ractions.  To  these  objectioiis 
minisiers  replied,  that  though  the  prerogatives  proposed 
to  be  withheld  from  the  regent  were  necessary  for  the: 
sovereign,  they  were  not  indispensably  requisite  to  a  tem- 
porary substkute :  the  regent  was  to  possess  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  Mrdnance,  fLtto^  and  navy ;  the  power  of 
making  war,  peace,  and  alliances;  the  choice  of  his  minis- 
ters, and  all  subordinate  officers;  the  appointment  of 
bishops  and  judges ;  such'  authority  was  sufficient  for  a 
temporary  exercise  tDf  the  executive  functions,  though 
restrained  from  promotions  and  donations ;  the  influence 
of  which,  lasting  after,  the  trust  had  terminajted,  might 
have  disturbed  the  government  of  the  rightful  holder. 
These  were  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Pitt,  his  coadjutors 
and  supporters,  refdied  to  the  objections  of  the  other  party, 
on  the  restnotion  conceniing  peerages.  The  resolution, 
vesting  in  the  queen,  instead  of  the  regent,  the  appointment 
and" direction  of  the  houeehold  officers,  was  opposed  upon 
'^ore  special  grounds ;  it  withheld  a  power  from  a  respon- 
sible, to  confer  it  on  an  irresponsible  person ;  tended  to 
establish  in  the  empire  a  fourth  estate,  against  which  Mr. 
Pitt  had  exerted  himself  so  successfully  a  few  years 
before ;  and  was  calculated  to  excite  discord  between  the 
members  of  the  royal  family.  If  the  nomination  of  attend- 
ants were  withheld  from  the  regent  because  it  was  danger- 
ous to  trust  him  with  such  appointments,  the  remedy  w^s 
inadequate  to  the  disease ;  for  the  army  and  navy  could 
not  be  very  harmless  engines  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  to 
whom  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  the  nomination  of  lortfy 
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CHAP,  and  grcN>in8  «>f  the  bedchaimber/  MioUlerial  spedfecrs 
^^r\r^  replied,  that  it  was  unanimously  agreed  the -royal  person 
I7t9.  should  be  intrusted  to  her  majesty ;  the  disposal  of  th& 
household  was  necessary  for  her  execution  of  that  trust : 
besides,  the  officers  in  question,  though  a  proper  and 
becoming  part  of  the  state  and  sj^ndor  of  a  monarch 
reigning  over  a  great  and  opulent  people,  were  not  neces- 
sary to  the  energy  of  the  executive  government  during  its- 
temporary  delegation:  on  these  grounds  the  resglutiona 
were  supported  and  opposed  in  both  houses :  they  were  at 
last  carried ;  and  it  was  voted,  that  the  prince  and  queen 
should  be  infcHrmed  of  the^fncasures  of  legtslittion*  On  the 
thirtieth  of  Jannar}'  the  resolutions  were  presented  to  these 
illustrious  personages,  by  a  committee  of  pttrswrnd  com- 
moners* The  answer  of  his  highness  was  sinMhir  in  sub-, 
stance  to  the  concluding  parts  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,, 
which  are  slready  embodied  in  this  narrative.  Her 
majesty's  answer  was  to  the  following  eiect :  ^^  My  lords 
*^  and  gentlemen,  my  duty  and  gratitude  to  the  king,  and 
^  the  sense  I  must  ever  entertain  cS  my  great  obligations 
^  to  this  country,  will  certainly  engage  my  most  eamfist. 
^^  attention  to  the  anxious  and  momentous  trust  intended. 
^  to  be  reposed  in  me  by  parliament.  It  will  be  a  gveat 
^  consolation  to  me  to  receive  the  aid  of  a  council^  o£ 
^  which  I  shall  stand  so  much  in  need,  in  the  discharge  iOf 
^^  a  duty  wherein  the  happiness  of  my  future  life  is  mdeed 
^^  deeply  interested,  but  which  a  higher  object,  the  bappi>* 
^  ness  of  a  great,  loyal,  and  affectionate  pec^e,  renders. 
^  still  more  important."  The  answers  being  communicated 


J  Lord  J'ioitTi,  declining:  in  years,  and  afflicted  with  blindness,  took  a  very 
aodve  shape  in  opposing  thm  ))1aii' of  regency,  and  fallj  shoved,  that  liie  appro- 
priate excclk'ncies  oi'  Uis  elo<jiience,  ingenuitv  of  argument,  promptness  of  reply^ 
and  brilliancy  of  wit,  were  still  undimitiisficd.  Ex[mtiating  upon  the  argunieiits 
stated  in  tiie  tcsit«  the  miiOster  (he  said)  rtmins  at  a  gnat,  but  swallows  a  camel : 
he  is  not  afraid  to  dekg:ite  the  gi'eat  functions  of  the  executive  power,  but  he 
startles  at  the  small :  take  the  pafronage,tafce  the  disposal  of  the  «ivU,  politiieal» 
and  military  appointments,  but  keep  away  from  the  court :  command  the  navj- 
and  armv,  but  abstain  from  the  household  troops:  let  the  hanses  of  parliament 
hceome  executive,  as  well «« legislalive ;  break  df»wn  the  barrier  of  the  constitu- 
tion, cripple  the  sovereign  power :  all  this  you  may  do,  but  touch  not  the  pages, 
grooms  of  the  stole,  gentlemen  ushers,  or  lords  of  Hie  bedehamber.  This^  said 
his  lordshiPf  reminds  me  pf  tlie  stories  with  which  my  old  nurse  used  to  enter- 
tain me  about  the  achievements  of  witches;  they  could  ride  thi-ough  the  air, 
agitate  the  elentent!*,  raise  the  wind,  bring  rain,  lightning,  and  thaiider ;  all  this 
tbev  would  <»o  without  flinching,  but  if  they  came  to  a  stroTff,  tllerethey  boggled> 
stuniblfd,  Hud  c(»uld  \  roceed  no  forther. 
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t0  the  looses,  it  was  mdrved  in  die  bouse  of  lords,  that    'OHAF. 

Sri  I 
letters  patent  should  be  issued  under  the  great  seal,  \em<* 

pttwermg  certaiai  comorissioiierB  to  open  and  hold  the  |-^ 
king's ;  pariiaments  at  Westminster*'^  The  arguments 
akjeady  s^fiduced  on  this,  stibject^  by  both  parties,  were 
frequently  repeated;  -and  the  names  of  the. proposed  com- 
missioners were  read,  and  at  liheir  head  were  ,the  prince . 
of  Wales,  the  duke  of  York, .  the;  dukes,  of  Gloucester 
a&d  Cumberland.   .  The  dujte  of  York,  riwog,  said  he  had  Princes  of 

t  *     r  at*^  •  11  •  -I*  the  blood 

mt  been  mtormed  that  tt  was  amended  to  insert  his  n^oie  au  vote  on 
in  the  dommivston ;  he*  therefore,  bad  npt  been  able  to  ****  «"/<:  <^ 
take  steps- to  prevent  the  iiomiaafion :  not  wishing  to  stand 
upon  reeord,  and  to  be  branded  to  posterity  as  approving 
such  a  rme^aiotre,  he  could  < not  y  sanction  i^be  proceedings 
fiFi^  his  name-:  lidft  opinioiu  of  the  whole  system  adopted 
was'ah*eady  knowQ :  he  deemed  the  proposition,  as  well  as 
ever^^  other  t)»^  had  been  embraced  respi^cting  the  same 
object,  to  be  .  uncon^ittitional  and  illegal :  he  desired; 
therefore,  to  have  .no  concern  with  ^ny  part  of  the  busi- 
ness; and.  requested  that  has  n^m^,  and  the  name  .of  his 
bcDther,  the  prince  of  Wales,  might  be  left  out  of  the 
Gooimission :  the  duke' o£.  Cumberland  desired  his  own 
name  and  the  duke  of  Glojucester's  might  also  be  omitted: 
accordingly  the  princes  were  left  out  of  the  nomination. 
The,  resolution  being*  carried,   was  on  the  second  of  Feb-  ' 

ruary  adopted  by  the  commons;  ttie  following  day  the 
houses  assembled  as  a  regular  parliametit,  and,  the  lord 
ctoneellor  being  indisposed^  earl  Bathurst,  president  of  the 
council,,  opened  the  causes  of  the  present  meeting,,  and  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  to  provide.  On  the  sixth  of  Regency 
February  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  his  regency  bill,  founded  on 
the  principles  already  investigated,  and  the  resolutions 
already  voted* .  Its  various  clauses  and  provisions  having 
Hndergone  in  detail  much  opposition,  it  was  passed  on  the 
twelfth  of  February,  carried  to  the  house  of  lords,  and 
read  a  second  time  without  opposition. 

Her  majesty,  knowing  the  anxious  concern  that  his  R©covert 
subjects  felt  for  their  beloved  sovereign,  with  the  most  ^f*^»®  ' 
considerate   goodness  gratified  them   by   sending   to   St. 
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James's  dtily  accounts  of  the  state  of  his  heakb,  as  asosr^ 
lained  by  the  opinion  of  his  physicians.     For  some  days 
ifgg^  these   reports  announced  that  his  ms^esty's  itlness  hStd 
begun  to  take  a  very  favourable  >tiim^  and  aroused   all 
ranks  of  bis  sul^ects  with  the  most  pleasing^  and  sanguine 
expectations.     On  Thursday  the  ninth  of  Febnsary  the 
lord  chanceiior,  as^soon  as  the- peers  assembled  in  order 
to  go  into  a  committee  on  the  regency  bill,  informed  them 
that  the  improvement  of  the  king's  health,  already  stated 
in  the  official  reports,  of  the  physicians,  was  still  progres* 
alve;  an  intelligence  which  certainly  must  prove  pleasing 
to  every  man  inr  the  kingdom :  in  this  situation  of  things 
be  conceived  they  could  not  possibl}'  proceed  upon  the  bill 
before  them;  and  therefore  moved,  that  their  lordships  do 
immediately  adjourn  to  Tuesday  next  the  twenty- fourth^ 
'  On  the  day  appointed  the  chancellor  informed  the  house^ 
that  he  had  that  niDming  attended  his.  majesty  by  his  own 
command)  and  found  him  perfect^  recovered;  he  there- 
fore moved   a  farther  adjournment,  which   being   again 
repeated,  bis  lordship  on  the  fifth  of' March  informed  tha 
peers,  that  his  majesty  would  signify  his  farther  pleastan^ 
to  both  Jiouses  on  Tuesday  the  tenth  of  March  :  and  ti^is 
ended  the  necessity  and  project  of  a  regency, 
praises  and  •      Tb£  plan  of  regency  received,  the  warmest  prabes* and 
^^^^    of  •Everest  censures  from   the  supporters  of  the  respective 
the  plan     parties  throughout  the   kingdom.       By  the  one  Mr.>  Pitt 
Sioughout  ^^^  represented  as  having  again  saved  the  country  from 
Um  nation,  the  domination  of  an  ambitious  faction,  which,  if  restored 
to  powder,  might  not  have  been  easily  displaced  ;  that  tjie 
prince,  intelligent    and  well  disposed  as  he  was -himself, 
was  so  much  guided  by  these  counsellors  as  to  excite  ap* 
prehensions,  le^t  :tt  their  instigation  he   might  act  differ* 
ently  from  what  his  own  mind  would  prompt  and  dictate^ 
"  By  the  other  it  was  alleged,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  object  was  to 
restrict  the  regent  so  much,  as  to  render  it  necessary  (gt 
him  to  come  to  some  terms  of  accommodation  with  those 
who  should  oppose  his   present  favourites  ;  that  his  pur* 
"^'^  posesimply  was,  by  retaining  a  considerable  portion  of  thie 

kingly  influence  in  hands  favourable  to  his  measures,  to 
secure  the  means  of  reestablishing  in  office  himself  and 
his  friends  ;  that   the  restraints  designed  for  the  prince 


were  i&e<msrstent  with  the  energetic  exercise  df  the  taa^^    ^M.V. 

cutorialMfuttctions  ;  that  they  ,were  jostifiable^bn  no  gene*  ^^j* 
til  principle,  as  every  part  oNhe  kingly  prerogative  was  j^fj^^ 
necessary  for  its  constitutional  purposira  ;  '>that4hey  inipli^ 
ed  an  injurious  doubt  and  suspicion  Goiiceming  the  cba* 
racter  and  probable  ctmduct  of  the  prince  ;  s^nd  were  per* 
vonaHy  and  individually -insulting  as  well  as  unjust  to  hie 
highness. 

Impartial  observers/ probably,  will  neither  altoge*  impwtiM 
ther  a^ee  in  th6  paneg}^ric  nor  the  reproach.  Erom  his* 
tory,  as  well  as  the  general  pruiciples  of  the  constitutioii^ 
it  appears  that  it  belongs  to  parliament,  as  representatives 
bf  the  people,  to^  provide  for  any  exigency  which  was  not 
foreseen^  or  described  by  the  law  of  the  land  f  that  pdriiftp 
inent  has  exercised  this  power,  and  that  its  exerticms  have 
been  beneficial:  'Mr.  Fox^s  first  position  was  a  theoi^ 
which  neither  experience  nor  analogy  supported :  his  ex- 
planatory doctrine,  declaring  the  prince's  rig^t,  on  a  par* 
Mamentary  adjudication  of' the  case,  equally  wanted  the 
support  of  experience'  or  analogy.  Concerning  die  com* 
petency  to  provide  a  remedy  in  the  existing  exigenty,  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt  seemis  to  rest  <m  more  logi^c^  and 
conclusive  reasoning  0Skan  the- opinion  of  Mr.  Fox  rbut 
as  it  was  ev^idently  expedient  that  the  heir  apparent  should 
be  the  regent,  the  power  to*  be  conferred- ought  to  be  as 
much  as  was  necessary  for  smswering  the  purposes  of  the 
appointment :  he  was  for th^  ti me  to  supply-  the  want  of  the 
kingly  office.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  actfaig 
chief  magistrate  could  perform  the  official  functions  n^ 
cessary  for  the  good  of  the  country,  without  the  full  pre* 
rogative,  utlless  by  a  supposition  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  constitution,  that  the  crown  possesifed  prerogatives  no( 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  subject.  That  any  difficult 
ty  cpuld  arise  in  the  resumption  of  his  office  by  the  rightr 
ful  holder,  when  it  should  please  heaven  to  restore  his 
health,  was  an  hypothesis  containing  an  union  of  many. 
^d  great  improbabilities  :  tKat  the  heir  apparent  should 
desire  to  obstruct  the  resumption,  could  only  be  appre^ 
^t>ded  on  a  supposition  that  the  prince  was  totally  de*  . 
ficient  of  filial  duty,  loyalty^  and  patriotism ;  in  short,  in 
•very  virtue  becoming  his  station  :  such  a  notion  had  evi> 
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CHAF.  ^Mdy  oo  foamjflttiott  in  hh  condoct :  fhat,  intendhig  well 
^-^  himself,  he  might  by  his  advisers  be  misled  to  so  great  a 
17S9.  degree,  woold  be  impossible,  unless  on  a  supposition  that 
he  himself  was  totally  deficient  in  point  of  judgnrretit  and 
Gpmmoa  intelligence,  which  was  well  known  to  be  quite 
contrary  to  the  truth*  Reviewers  of  the  conduct  of  the 
party  which  he  conntenanced^  though  they  might  disap** 
piove  of  many  of  their  acts  and  measures,  could  find  no- 
thing in  the  history  or  character  of  lord  Loughborough, 
the  duka  of  Portland,  lor^  North,  and  Mf.  Fox,  that 
could  render  it  likely  that- they  would  counsel  such  an  ob- 
struction :  but  if  the  prince  Sind  these  illustrious  support- 
ers should  propose  or  attempt  such  measures^  how  Were 
they  to  be  pat  into  execution  f  were*  the  legislature  and 
the  nation  to  join  in  the  -scheme  ?  without  their  concur- 
rence, such  a  dislo,yal  and  undtitiful  attempt  would  be  im- 
practicable, and  would  discover  infatuated  folly  as  well  as 
desperate  wickedness  in  itsauihors.  Vigilant  caution  to 
guard  against  such  improbable  dangers  would  be  a  super- 
ftuous  and  idle  exercise*  of  deliberative  policy.  In  fact, 
from  Mr.*  Pitt's  scheme  it  is  evident  that  no  such  fears 
were  seriously  ent^tained  :*  the  most  efficient  engine  of 
power,  the  command  of  the  natioikal  force,  w^as  to  be  put 
into  the  regent's  hatlds.  The  chief  object  of  restriction 
was  the  bestowal  of  titles,  the  distribution  of  donative^ 
either  in  pensions  or  appointments  equivalent  to  pensions  : 
the  subtraction  of  these  measures  of  influence  from  tbe 
intended  regent,  it  was  morally  certain,  in  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case,  would  be  an  accession  of  influence  to  the 
proposerof  the  restrictions  :  unbiassed  examination  there- 
fore, without  questioning  Mr.  Pitt's  motives  to,  have  been 
pure,  loyal,  and  patriotic,  in  his  project  of  regency,  cannot 
avoid  perceiving  that  the  manifest  tendency  of  his  restric- 
tive clauses  was  to  secure  considerable  influence  tqi  ius 
own  party :  such  an  opinion  is  certainly  no  imputatioti  on 
the  character  of  a  statesman  ;  it  merely  supposes  that  he 
was  a  lover  of  power,  and  preferred  an  administration  com- 
posed of  bis  political  friends,  to  an  administration  com- 
posed of  his  political  adversaries.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  opinion  formed  of  the  restrictions  designed  to  be  im- 
posed on  the  prince  regent,  wc  may  safely  conclude,  that 
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the  principle  of  nttnisters,  respeciiog  the  vigbt  of  ftup})fyifig   CHAP, 
a  deficiency  in    the  executive   government,  was  the  most    it^^lL^ 
agreeable^  to  the  history  and  spirit  pf  the  constitutidn.  ,7^9 

The  Irish  parliament  on  this   occasion  exercised  that  The  Irish 
independent   political  power  which  it  had  so  recently  aa-  •ddr^'ses^ 
certained,  and  adopted  a.  plan  totally  opposite  to  the  pro*  JJ^^^^u'J^ 
ject  of  the  British   senate,  and  similar  to  that  which  had  the  regent 
been  in  England  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox.     A  motion,  sup*  2nd.   '*" 
ported  by   Mr.  Grattan,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Fitzgibbon, 
with  other  eminent  speakers,  was  carried  without  a  divi- 
sion, for  presenting  an   address  to  the  prince  of  Wales^ 
requesting  him  to  take  on  himself  the    government   of 
Ireland,  during  his  majesty's  incapacity.     A  similar  ad- 
dress was  voted  in  the  house. of  p^ers  ;  and  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  February,  both  lords  and  commons  waited .  on 
the  lord  lieutenant  with  their  address,  and  requested  him        ^ 
to  transmit  the  same,  his  excellency  returned  for  answer^ 
that,  under   the   impressions .  he  felt  of  his  official  duty, 
and  of  the  oath  he   had  tak^n,  he  did  not  consider  him- 
self warranted  to  lay  before  the   prince  an  address,  pur-> 
porting  to  invest  bis  royal  highness  widi  powers  to  take     ^ 
upon  him  the  government  of  that  realm,  before  he  should  be 
enabled  by  law  so  to  do,  and  therefore  was  obliged  to  de- 
cline transmitting  their  address  to  Great  Britain.     After 
the  answer  was   <jiiscusded  in  parliament,  it  was  resolved 
that,  his  excellency  the  lord  lieutenant  having  thought  pro« 
p^r  to  decline  to  transmit   to  his  royal  highness  George 
prince  of  Wales  the  address  of  both  houses  of  parlian^ent, 
a  competent  number  of  members   should  be  appointed  to  *. 

present  the  said  address  to  his  royal  highness  :  the  reso- 
lution was  carried  in  both  houses :  the  duke  of  Leinster 
and  earl  Charlemont  were  appointed  commissioners  on 
the  part  of  the  peers  ;  the  right  honourable  Thomas  Co- 
noUy^  right  honourable  J.  O'Neil,  the  right  honourable 
W.  B.  Ponsonby,  and  J.  Stuart,  esqrs.  were  appointed 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  commons.  These  gen- 
tlemen soon  after  departed  for  England,^ but  the  auspicious 
recovery  of  our  king  rendered  their  purpose  unnecessary. 
On  the  tenth  of  March,  the  conamons  having  attend- 
ed at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  the  chancellor  inform- 
ed them  that  his  majesty,  not  thinking  fit  to  be  then  pre- 
VoL.  III.  '  H  h 
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CUAF.   sent  io  liis  royal  persoii,  kad  cnused  a  coiiamission  to  be 
^^^^.Z     isofied^  aathorizsng  the  commissioners,  who  had  been  ap- 
I7<9.     pointed  by  former  letters  patent,  to  hold  the  parliament,  to 
open  and  dedare  certain  fu-ther  causes  for  holding  the  same* 
The  commission  being  read,  the  chancellor  addressing  the 
lM>uses  in  the  name  of    the  commissioners,   acquainted 
them  that  his  majesty,  being  recovered  from  his  late  severe 
fodisposition,  and  enabled  to  attend  the  public  affairs  of 
Us  kingdom,  had  compmanded  him  to  convey  his  warmest 
acknowledgments  ^or  the    additional  proofs  which  they 
liad  given  of  their  affectionate  attachment  to  his  person, 
and  of  their  zeakms  concern  for  the  faonoiir  and  interests 
of  his  crown,  and  the  security  and  good  government  of  his 
dominions*     Since  die  close  of  die  last  session,  the  king  had 
concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  Prussia,  copies  of  which 
would  be  laid  before  the  house :  his  majesty's  endeavours 
were  employed,   during  the  last  summer,  in  conjunction 
with  his  allies,  m  .order  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible, 
the    extension  of  hostilities  in  the  north;    and  to  mani- 
fest his  desire  of  ei&cting  a  general  pacification,  no  oppor- 
tunity would  be  neglected  on  his  part  to  promote  this  salu- 
tary object;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  receiving  from  all  foreign  courts  continued  assu* 
tanees  of  their  friendly  disposition  towards  this  country. 
Addresses  of  congratulation  and  thanks   were  moved  in 
both  houses,  and  unanimously  voted :  an.  address  to  the 
queen  was  also  proposed,  and    carried   with  the    same 
umaiiimity. 
loydif-  So  great  was   the  joy   which  diffused  itself  through 

throng      the  tnetiopoUs  and  the  nation,  that  for  several  days  scarce- 
J!i*thc1^  ly  any  ^hing  was  attended  to,  but  expressions  of  delight 
coveryof    fbr  the.Tccovery  of  their  sovereign.     Conscious  as   his 
ed*mo-  ^'  subjects  Were  of  their  affeaion  and  veneration  for  their  king, 
nareh.        ||iey  had  never  known  how  dearly  they  loved  his  gopd- 
ness,  how  highly  they  prized  his  virtues,   until  grief  for 
his  calamity,  and  the  dread  of  its  consequences,  disclosed 
to  them  the  poignancy    of  their   feelingsl      Confident  as 
our  Kng  was  of  being  beloved  and  valued  by  his  subjects, 
.  yet  occasion  had  not  fully  manifested  to  him  the  force, 
extent,  and  intenseness  of  their  affections,  until  they  had 
exhibited  themselves  in  universal , delight  that  he  was,  as 
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it  were,  Tfiscn  to'  them  from  the  diead.  Perhaps  the  an^-  CHAP* 
foAs  of  history  do  not  record  a  more  sincere,  tender  and  ^1^-^^' ,., 
general  concern  of  subjects  in  the  welfare  of  a  sovereign,  ^jg/^ 
than  displayed  themselves  in  the  affliction,  gloom,  and 
despondency  of  Britons,  when  Wa  majesty *s  illness  was 
lEBOwn,  and  before  the  probability  of  recovery  was  de- 
dared,  the  anxious  and  eiager  hopes  that  sprang  from  the 
opinions  of  the  physician  most  conversant  in  such  mala- 
dies; and  the  ardent  expectation  that  arose  from  th6 
reports  of  beginning  convalescence;'  the^e  sentiments  in- 
creasing with  the  augmented  probability  of  approaching 
recovery,  until  the  completion  of  the  cote  turned  hope 
and  expectation  itoto  the  stl*ongest  joy.  "No*"  were  exter- 
nal testimonies  wanting  to  correspond  with  the  gladdened 
feelings  of  the  people  :  all  ranks  and  all  individuals  vied 
with  each  other  in  rejoicings  ;  invention  was  roused  to  de- 
vise emblems  expressive  of  the  general  sympathy;  atiH 
taste  was  employed  in  superadding  grace  and  decoration 
to  the  efforts  of  genius  which  were  employed  to  promote 
and  heighten  the  prevalent  passion.  Illuminations  received 
a  new  character,  and  in,  addition  to  former  mechanism'^ 
ejihibited  fancy,  ingenuity,  and  design.  It  was*  not  3t 
mere  blaze  of  light,  but  in  thany  places  light  exhibiting  a 
Kappy  resemblance  of  the  painter  and  sculpture'^s  skill,  and 
in  some  even  of  the  poet*s  art. 

His  majesty  was  desirous  of  publicly  testifying  his  Hn  majes- 
gratitude* to  the  Supreme  Being  for  the  late  signal  inter-  §^*^^^|3* 
position  of  his  benignant  providence  in  removing  the  ill-  to  return^ 
ness  with  which  he  had  been  afflficted :  With  this  view  he     " 
appointed  a   thanksgiving  and  resolved   for  the  greater 
solemnity  to   go  to  St.  Pauls  cathedral,  there   to  return 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  his  merciful  goodness :  the 
twenty- third  of  April  was  thie  day  fixed  for  the  purpose; 
a^  ^  more  splendid  exhibition  has  rarely  met  the  public 
eve.^    The  procession  begaYi  with  the  commons,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  Britain;  at  eight  o'clock  the 
members   set    off  in   their  .  carriages,  followed   by  their 
i^eaker  in  his  state  coach ;  preceded  by  the  masters  in 
^^ncery  and  judges,  next  came  the  peers,  the  younger 
Baron  first,  and  the  lord  chancellor  in  his  state  coach  clos- 
ing  this  part   of  the   procession:  afterwards  came   ihe- 
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CHAP,    princes,  escorted  by  parties  of  horse  gnardsl    Their  iiia»* 
jesties   set  out  from  the   queen's  palace  soon  after  ten 


1789.      o'clock,  in  a  coach  drawn  by  eight  cream  coloured  horses,^ 
followed  by  their  royal  highnesses  the   princesses,  and 
proceeded  along  Pall  Mall,  and  through  the  Strand,  amid ' 
the  loyal  acclamations  of  a  prodigious  concourse  of  peo* 
pie*     At  Temple-bar  his  majesty  was  met  by  the  lord* 
mayor  in  a  gown  of  crimson  velvet,  by  the  sheriiFs  in 
their  scarlet  robes,  and  a  deputation  from  the  aldermen 
and  cohimon  councilmen,  (being  all  on  horseback)  when 
the  lord  mayor  surrendered  the  city  sword  to  the  king,' 
who  havmg  returned  it  to  him,  he  carried  it  bareheaded  be<> 
fibre  the  monarch  to  St.  Pauls.     His  majesty,  being  come« 
to  St.  Pauls,    was  met  at  the  west  door  by  the  peers,  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  the  dean  of    St.  Pauls  (bishop  of 
Lincoln),  and  the   canons   residentiary.     The  sword  of 
sftsLte  was  carried  before  his  majesty  by  the  marquis  of 
Stafford  into  the  choir,  when  the  king  and  queen  placed 
themselves  under  a  canopy  of  state,  near  the  west  ^nd,- 
opposite  the  altar.     The  peers  had  their  seats  in  the  area,' 
as   a  house  of  lords;  and   the  commons   in  the  stalls. 
Divine  ^service*  being  finished,  the  procession  returned  in. 
the  same  order :  the  whole  spectacle  was  extremely  mag- 
Bificent,  and,  viewed  in  combination  with  its  objects  and^ 
cause,  was  admirably  calculated  to  strike  every  beholder 
of  feeling  and  reflection  with  mingled  joy,^  gratitude,  and 
piety* 
p^stiv^  rc-   '     Very  splendid  galas  were  given  by  many  individuals 
•     *"**      on  the    auspicious   occasion :  the   most   sumptuous    and 
n^agnificent  was  exhibited -by  the  princess  royal  at  Wind- 
sor; the  whole  disposition  of  the  entertainment,  but  espe- 
cially the  emblematical  figures,  did  great  honour  to  the^ 
tsiste  and  ingeni^ity  of  its  lovely  and  accomplished  author ; 
dresses,  of  which  the  principal  characteristic  was  uniform' 

r 

I^The  prtyers  and  litany^  were  read  and  chanted  by  the  tiiinor  canons:? 
the  i*e  Deiini  and  anihcms  componed  for  the  occasion  were  sung  hy  the  choir, 
mho  were  placed  in  the  organ  loft,  and  were  joined  in  the  chorus,  as  also  in  the 
psalms,  by  the  eharitj  childi«en/  in  number  about  six  thousaud,  who  were  ^;»8eiB- 
Dlod  there,  previous  to  his  majesty's  arrival ;  the  coromuuion  service  was  read 
by  the  dean  and  residentiariesy  and  the  sermon  preached  bv  the  lord  bishop  of* 
Doiidon,  from  Psalm  ;cx\ii  J6>-"  U,  taiTV  thou  the  Lords  leisure :  be  atroBg^ 
and  he  shall  comfort  thine  Iieart ;  and  put  thou  thy  trust  in  t|ie  Lord."  See 
'     Aimiial  He|;istei^  1789.    Appendix  to  Ciiroaivle.  p9>fi49« 
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MITT,  e3^Rii)idag  gracefulness  and  loyalty,  with  'a  beauti-  ghap. 
fttlr  VARIETY  of  finely  fancUd  ornaments,  exemplified  ^1^ 
Hiitchinson's  doctrine  on  the  constituents  of  beauty.  »     ^^^^ 

The  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  also  gave  6nter<^ 
t^nments  on  the  same  kuspicious  occasion ;  that  which 
was  exhibited  by  the  former,  both  in  ma^ificence  and' 
splendor,  in  beauty  of  decoration^  and  ingenuity  of  device^ 
approached  nearest  to  the  princess's  gala. 

Private  and  public  congratulations  occupied,  with*  Pu4Ur- 
out  interruption,  the  first  week  after  the  reestablishmeint  p,^^|^ 
of  our  sovereign's  health  was  announced ;  and  it  was  the  '*f* 
middle  of  the  second  before  parliamentary  business  was. 
resumed.  On  the  eighteenth  of  March  a  plan,  formed 
by  the  master  general  of  the  ordnance,  for  fortifying  the 
West  India  islands,  was  submitted  to  the  house  of  com* 
mons ;  and  after  undergoing  considerable  discussion,  oa 
the  same  grounds  as  that  of  the  former  year,  was  adopted«i 
A  tax  imposed  on  shops  some  years  before,  at  the  instaticq 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  assessing  them  in  proportion  to  the  rent 
of  the  dwellinghouse  of  which  they  made  a  part,  had 
been  found  to  fall  heavily  on  the  metropolis  and  other 
great  commercial  towns,  where  the  rents  of  houses  are 
necessarily  high.  It  had  been  intended  by  legislature, 
^at  the  tax  should  fall  ultimately  upon  the  customers;- 
but  shopkeepers  alleged 'this  object  to  be  impracticable: 
they  represented  it  as  partial  and  oppressive,  and  Mr.  Fox 
had  repeatedly  on  these  grounds  applied  for  a  repeal. 
T%is  year  he  renewed  his  motion,  and  the  house,  without 
admitting  the  grievance  to  the  alleged  extent,  yet  wishing 
to  satisfy  so  numerous  and  useful  a  body,,  consented '  to 
adopt  the  motion ;  and  a  bill  for  the  purpose  was  intro- 
duced, and  passed  both  houses  unanimously. 

On-  the  eighth  of  May  Mr.  Beaufoy  again  moved  for  appfication 
the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  act,  which  he  sup-  J^^r^- 
ported  by  the  same  arguments  that  he  had  used  two  years  test  and 
before ;  and  was  also  opposed  on  grounds  that  had  been  J^[f^™*"^ 

b  Tkis  entertaioment  vas  give*  in  a  vei^  large  and  magnifieeot  hoase, 
wbteh  the  ambassador  ooeupfed  in  Portman  square  Among  the  devices  MfM 
the  fotlowing :  on  eaeh  dde  of  the  grand  saloon  was  a  transparent  painting  ;  that 
an  the  right  of  her  majevty  representing  the  genius  of  France  congratulating^' 
the  geniaa  Of  l£nglnnd  en  the'  recovery  of  the  kmg,  an  excellent  likeness  of 
'^hom  the  goddess  «f  health  held  In  her  hand. 
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CHAP,    formerly  employed ;  and  his  motion  was  rejected  by  t 
'     majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  to  one  hundred 


l^ig^  and  two.  One  of  the  principal  objections  to  the  desired 
repeal  was,  th^t  certain  classes  of  dissenters  not  only 
maintained  principles  contrary  to  the  fundamental  tenetii 
of  our  faith,  but  declared  intentions  inimical  to  our  estab- 
lishment :  there  were  other  bodies  of  dissenters  thai,  dif- 
fered from  the  church  of  England  mer  ely  respecting 
forms  :  it  was  thought  by  many  who  belonged  to  neither, 
that  if  the  sectaries  of  the  latter  kind  had  drawn  a  strong 
line /between  themselves  and  the  sectaries  of  the  former, 
they  more  readily  might  have  experienced  the  indulgence 
of  legislature.  The  first  of  these  classes  might  be  com- 
promised under  the  general  name  of  calvinists  or  presby- 
terians ;  they  branched  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
church  of  Scotland,  were  orthodox  in  all  the  css^intial 
articles  of  our  religion,  and  well  affected  to  our  constitu- 
tional establishment:  the  second  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  general  term  of  unitarians  or  socinians,  hetero- 
dox in  their  opinions  concerning  the  trinity,  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  and  other  im- 
portant articles  of  christian  belief:  they  were,  besides, 
inimical  to  our  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  many  of 
them  by  no  means  friendly  to  our  political  constitution : 
here  was  a  very  important  difference ;  but  there  were 
reasons  which  prevented  the  calvinistical  dissenters  fronl 
exhibiting  the  distinction  between  themselves  and  the  uni- 
tarians. If  the  presbyterians  had  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, the  unitarians  in  their  number  comprehended  thfe 
abler  men :  the  great  talents  and  learning  of  Drs.  Price 
and  Priestley  had  diffused  their  respective  sentiments  j 
through  many  ingenious  young  men^  not  only  briginallj^. 
of  their  own  cast,  but  others  bred  in  the  strictness  of 
presbyterian  orthodoxy.  It  was,  indeed,  natural  for 
young  nonconformists,  who  were  either  really  able,  or 
aspired  at  the  reputation  of  literary  talents,  to  follow  the 
admired  genius  of  the  heresiarchs,  rather  than  associate 
with  the  less  splendid,  though  more  useful,  teachers  ot 
the  orthodox  dissenters.  The  presbyterians  possessed 
many  respectable  and  some  eminent  preachers,  well  fitted 
for  the  real  business  of  a  clergyman  to  afford  religio^'^ 
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iaad  moral  instruction  to  a  congregation  ;*  but  they  had  no  chap. 
Price  or  Priestley  fitted  to  form  great  political  plans,  or  ^^^ 
execute  great  political  undertakings :  they  did  not  possess 
the  literary  activity  ^htch,  by  circulating  arguments  in 
l^our  of  the  dissejiters,  through  periodical  works,  tended 
to  render  their  cause  popular.  From  the  general  mass  of 
sectarian  iiterataire  and  exertions,  they  expected  they,  ia 
common  mth  the  rest,  would  ultimately  obtain  their 
wish :  separated  f]K>m  such  coadjutors,  their  eiFort8,t 
they  knew,  must  be  comparatively  feeble,  and,  therefore, 
concluded  would  be  unayailing:  they  never  tried  the 
experiment. 

A  FEW  days  after  this  motion,  lord  Stanhope  proposed  Prapoted 
a  bill  **  for  relieving  members  of  the  church  of  England  ^^^ 
*'  from  sundry  penalties  and  disabilities,  to  which  by  the  formiiu 
^'  laws  now  in  force  they  were  liable,  and  for  extending  ua  Uwi^ 
^^  freedom  in  matters  of  religion  to  all  persons  (papists 
*'  only  excepted),  and  for  other  purposes  therein  mention- 
"  ed.*'      He  presentod  to  their  lordships  a  sketch  of  all 
the  penal  laws  enacted  upon  religion,  sorcery,  and  various 
other  subjects  :  he  insisted  that  it  was  both  unjust  .and 
disgraceful  to  suffer, these  to  remain  amongst  our  statutes  : 
He  proposed,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  repealed ;  that 
all  persons  (papists  expected  on  account  of  their  danger- 
Qus  and  persecuting  principles)  should  possess  the  free 
exercise  of  their  faith,  and  by  speaking,  writing,  and  pub- 
lishing, be  permitted  to  investigate  theological  subjects; 
by  preaching  and  teaching  to  instruct  persons  in  the  duties 
pf  religion,  in  such  manner  as  they  should  judge  the  most 
conducive  to  promote  virtue,  the  happiness  of  society,  and 
the  eternal  felicity  of  mankind.     The  bill  was  strongly  is  oraotea 
Opposed  by  the  bishops,  as  tending  to  sweep  away  all  or-  i^fg^ops, 
der  and  subordination  in  religion,  and  to  substitute  fana* 
ticism  ;.  to  unloose  the  bonds  of  society,  and,  under  pretence 
pf  establishing  religious  liberty,  to  open  the  door  to  every 
^ecies  pf  licentiousness,  neglect,  and  even  contempt  of 
ehristianity.    Dr.  Horsely  admitted  the  absurdity  of  some 


o  Except  Drs.  Price  and  Priestley,  I  do  not  at  present  recollect  among  the 
toeinian  and  republican  schismatics  any  persons  of  transcendent  genius  and  pro- 
found •erudition,  vho  could  with  justice  be  affirmed  to  surpass  Drs.  Ford  jee 
atd  Hunter,  Md  other  presbjrterianB  ^^•h<^  are  still  alive. 
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CHAP,    of  the  penal  laws,  and  their  total  inapplicability  to  the 
^^^      present  circumstances  of  society :  but  he  objected  to  the 
1789.      ^''^»  ^^  ^^  thought  it  would  tear  up  the  church  of  England 
from  the  root;  and  as  the  destruction  of  an   ally  must 
necessarily  affect  the  interest  and  existence  of  the  princi- 
pal, it  would  tend  to  destroy  the  very  being  of  the  English 
afid  r^ett-  constitution :   the  bill  was  rejected  at  the  second  reading. 
SUve  By  a  vote  of  the  last  session,  the  consideration  of  the 

*^*'  slave  trade  having  been  postponed  to  the  present,  the  com- 
mons intended  to  have  resuQied  it  early,  but  the  unforeseen 
business  which  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament  from 
November  to  March,  rendered  it  impossible  to  take  it  into 
consideration,  until  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for 
fully  discussing  such  an  extensive  and  complicated  subject. 
The  privy  council  had  persevered  in  investigating  the  facts; 
ffom  them  a  large  and  elaborate  report  was  presented  to 
the  house,  and  several  petitions,  both  for  and  against  the 
proposed  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  were  submitted  to 
Mr  Wil-  their  consideration.  On  the  twelfth  of  May,  Mr.  Wilber- 
motionfor  force  introduced  a  set  of  resolutions,  amounting  to  twelve, 
tiM  aboH-  which  he  deduced  from  the  report  of  the  privy  council. 
Africa  (he  said  in  his  prefatory  speech)  was  a  country 
divided  under  many  kings,  governments,  and  laws :  a 
great  portion  of  that  region  was  subjected  to  tyrannical 
dominion;  men  were  considered  merely  as  goods  and 
property,  and  articles  of  sale  and  plunder  like  any  othet' 
mercantile  wares.  The  kings  and  princes  had  been  pur- 
posely inspired  with  a  fondness  for  our  commodities  :  they 
waged  war  on  each  other,  and  ravaged  their  own  country, 
in  order  to  procure  thereby  the  captivity  and  disposal  of 
their  countrymen ;  and  in  their  courts  of  law  many  poor 
wretches,  though  innocent,  were  condemned  to  servitude. 
To  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  slaves,  thousands  were 
kidnapped  and  torn  from  their  families  and  their  country, 
and  sentenced  to  misery.     All  these  assertions  (he  said) 

d  Lord  Stanhope,  replying  to  the  bishops,  said,  that  if  the  reverend  benok 
■would  not  suffer  him  to  load  away  their  rubbish  by  cartfulls,  he  would  endeavour 
to  earry  it  off  in  wheelbarrows ;  and  it  that  mode  should  be  resisted,  he  -would 
take  it  away  with  a  spade.  Having  soon  after  some  conversation  respecting  the 
exaction  of  tithes  from  quakers,  in  which  he  differed  from  the  ehanuellor,  Idfd 
btanhope  said,  1  shall  teaoh  the  noble  and  learned  lord  law,  as  Ihave  this  day 
ran^htthe  bench  of  bishops  religion.    Set-  Parliamentary  Debates. 


tion. 
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were  verified  by  every  history  of  Africa/  and  now  con-    CHAP. 
firmed  by  the  report  of  the  privy  council.      He  considered  ^^-^^1^ 
the  subject,  first,  as  a  question  of  humanity ;  and  secondly,     u^^^ 
of  policy.      From  the  evidence  before  the  council  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  number  of  slaves  carried  away  from  Africa, 
on  an  average  of  four  years,   amounted  to   thirty-eight 
thousand  annually:  of  these  by  far  the  greater  part  was 
brought  from  the  inland  country,  and  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  coasts.      According^to  the  information  that  had 
been  received,  the  persons  purchased  for  slaves  consisted 
chiefly    of  four    classes:   first,   prisoners  taken   in  ,war: 
secondly,  persons  seized  for  debt,  or  on  account  of  real  or 
imputed  crimes,  particularly  adultery  and  witchcraft,  in 
which  cases  the  whole  families  of  the  ^captives  were  fre- 
quently vended  for  the  profit  of  those  by  whom  they  wero 
condemned :  thirdly,  domestic- slaves  sold  for  the  emolu-: 
ment  of  their  masters,  at  the  will  of  their  owner,  and  ia 
some  places  on  being  condemned   by  them   for  real  or 
imputed  crimes :  fourthly,  persons  made  slaves  by  various 
acts  of  oppression,  violence,  or  fraud,  committed  either  by 
the  princes  and  chiefs  of  those  countries  on  their  subjects^ 
or  private   individuals  on  each  other;  or  by  Europeans 
engaged  in  this  traffic.     The  trade  carried  on  for  the  pur- 
pose of  slaves  had  a  necessary  tendency  to  cause  frequent 
and  cruel  wars   among  the  nations;    to  produce  unjust 
convictions   and   aggravated   punishments   for  pretended 
crimes;  to  encourage   acts  of  oppression,  violence,    and 
fraud;  and  to  obstruct  the  natural  course  of  civilization 
and  improvement  in  those  countries.      He  considered  the 
subject  next  on  the  ground  of  policy :  the   continent  of 
Africa  furnished  several  valuable  articles  peculiar  to  that 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  highly  important  to  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  this  kingdom.     For  the  slave  trade, 
there  might  be  substituted  an  extensive  commerce,  which 
would  equal  the  profits  of  that  traffic,  and  vrould  probably 
increase  with  the  civilization  and  improvement  that  would 
proceed  from  the  abolition  of  such  a  barbarous  and  depopu- 
!iating    merchandise.     The  infectious   distempers  arising 
from  the  confinement  of  the  negroes  rendered  the  slave 
trade  more  destructive  to  British  seamen,  than  other  kinds 
of  commerce  on  the  same  coasts,  or  in  equally  tprriil 
Vol.  III.  I  i 
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CHAP,  latitude*.  The  mode  of  conveying  blacks  (ron^  Africa 
^^^'  necessarily  exposed  them  to  many  grievous  sufferings, 
1789.  which  no  regulation  could  prevent :  on  their  passage,  and 
in  the  West  Indies,  before  they  were  sold,  great  numbers 
perished,  and  proportionably  diminished  the  value  of  the 
cargo :  diseases  prevailed  with  peculiar  severity  among 
negroes  newly  imported,  and  the  number  of  deaths  far 
exceeded  the  usual  mortality  of  natives.  The  natural 
increase  of  population  among  negroes  in  our  plantations 
was  impeded  by  the  inequality  of  the  sexes  in  the  importa- 
tions from  Africa;  the  general  dissoluteness  of  manners, 
and  the  want  of  proper  regulations  for  the  encouragement 
of  marriages,  obstructed  the  nourishment  of  healthy  chil- 
dren ;  hence,  he  concluded,  that  if  we  obviated  the  causes 
which  had  hitherto  obstructed  the  natural  increase  of 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  and  established  regulations 
respecting  their  food,  health,  and  labour,  without  dimin- 
ishing the  profits,  of  the  planter,  no  inconsiderable  or 
permanent  inconvenience  would  result  from  discontinu- 
,  ing  the  farther  importation  of  African  slaves.     All  impar- 

tial  hearers,  or  readers   capable  of  comprehending  and 
appreciating  Mr.  Wilberforce^s  view  of  the  slave  trade, 
whatever  their  opinions  might  be  concerning  the  evidence 
on  which  he  grounded  his  reasoning,  agreed  in  esteeming 
the  present  speech  and  propositions  the  ablest,  fullest,  and 
most  masterly  exhibition  of  the  reasons  for  abolishing  the 
traffic,  that  had  been  presented  on  that  important  subject* 
The  qnes-  The  defenders  of  the  traffic  did  not  then  enter  minutely 
tioni8iM)st-  jjYto  the  question,  but  confining  themselves  to  some  general 
the  follow-  animadversions,  postponed  a  detailed  answer  to  the  follow- 
ing session,  jj^g  session;  to  which  period  it  was  settled  that  farther 
consideration   should   be   deferred:    meanwhile,  the  bill 
brought   in   by  sir  William  Dolben  for    regulating  the 
transportation  of  slaves   from  Africa  to  the  West  India 
islands,  was  by  another  act  continued  and  amended. 

In  the  beginning  of  June,  lord  Sidney  resigned  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  and 
Mr.  Grenville  was  appointed  to  supply  his  place.  The 
speaker's  chair  being  thus  vacant,  Mr.  Henry  Addington, 
member  for  Berkshire,  was  proposed  for  that  office  by  the 
friends  of  the  n^inisters,  and  sir  Gilbert  Elliot  by  oppo- 
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sitioA :  the  electioa  was  carried  in  favour  of  Mr.  Adding-r    CHAP, 
ton,  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  to   one  y^^-v^^L/ 
hundred  and  forty-two.     On  the  eleventh  of  June,  Mr.      j^gg. 
Pitt  opened  to  the  house  his  financial  scheme  for  the  year:  ^j*-  9^^^", 
the  permanent  income  declared  necessary  by  the  commit*  appointed 
tee  of  1 786  to  defray  the  annual  demands,  was  15,500,0001. ;  Jf*;^^te7 
for  the  last  two  years  the  income  had  exceeded  that  sum  and  Mr. 
f8,000l.,   but   the  expenses  of  the  preceding  year,   the  sueoeeds 
armament,   the  discharge  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  debts,  J^™ j^J,, 
the  sums  bestowed  on  the  loyalists,  and  other  unforeseen 
contingencies,  had  greatly  exceeded  the  usual  peace  estab- 
lishment :  from  these  causes  the  total  amount  of  the  sup-  Financial 
plies  required  for  the  current  year  amounted  to  5,730,0001., 
besides  the  annual  renewal  of  exchequer  bills  :  the  minis- 
ter informed  the  house,  that  to  provide  this  supply,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  resources,  a  loan  for  a  million  would  a  loan  is 
be  necessary :  this  sum  he  proposed  to  borrow  on  a  ton*  jeq^^red 

,  ,   ,  r  .       .  (according 

tme,  by  which  means  the  incumbrance  would  in  time  be  to  thie  mi- 
removed  without  any  permanent  augmentation  of  the  pub-  f^^i 
lie  debt.      As  the  necessity  of  the  loan  arose,  not  from  a  temporary 
defalcation   of  income,  but  from  temporary  increase  of 
expenditure,  the  minister  contended,  that  no  fair  argument 
cauld  be  adduced  from  it,  tending  to  discredit  accounts 
that  our  finances  were  flourishing,    or   to  diminish    the 
probability  of  reducing  the  national   incumbrances.     T|> 
pay  the  interest  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  the  sum 
now  borrowed,  and  also  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  56,000l» 
incurred  by  the  repeal  of  the  shop  tax,   Mr.  Pitt  stated, 
that  new  taxes  would  be  wanted  to  the  amount  of  100,0001. ; 
for  this  purpose  he  proposed  to  add  one  halfpenny  to  the 
stamp  duties  on^very  newspaper,  and  six-pence  additional 
on  each  advertisement ;  fresh  duties  also  upon  cards  and 
dice,  upon  probates  of  wills,  and  upon  horses  and  carriages^ 
The  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Sheridan  endeavoured  to  establish  Mr.  Shw- 
the  following  propositions  :  that,  for  the  three  latt  years,  pates  his 
the  expenditure  has  exceeded  the  income  two  millions,  ®^^*"' 
'and  may  be  expected   to  do  so  for  three  years  to  come: 
that  no  progress  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  reduction 
of  the  public  debt:, that  there  is  no  ground  for  rational  ♦ 

expectation  that  any  progress  can  be  made  without  a  con- 
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CHAP,   siderable  increase  of  the  ancual  income,  or  redaction  of 
the  expenses.     The  committee  had  declared  upon  a  com- 


1789.     pai'ison  between  the  income  and  expenditure,  that  the  for-, 
mer  would  be  adequate  to  the  latter  without  a  loan :  a 
loan  had,  however,  taken   place.      The   committee  had 
declared  that  the  annual  income  would  amount  to  a  spe- 
cific sum ;  but  on  an  average  of  three  years  there  had  been 
a  deficiency :  that  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  income 
he  endeavoured  to  prove  from  calculating  probabiliues, 
instead  of  detailing  items ;  and  adopted  the  same  hypo- 
thetical mode  of  argument  to  support  his  other  positions.* 
In  stating  both  income  and  expenditure,  he  took  into  the. 
account  on  the  one  hand  the  year  1786  of  diminished  pro- 
ductiveness from  a   temporary    cause,   the    reduction    of 
duties,  in  consequence  of  a  commercial  treaty,  that  so  soon 
-  compensated  this  dimmution  of  receipt:   on  the  other  the 
year  of  1788,  a  period  of  expenditure  beyond  the   usual 
demands  in  time  of  peace  ;   and  thus  endeavoured  to  make 
subjects  specially  circumstanced  the  foundation  of  a  gene- 
ral average.      Mr.  Grenville,  from  plain  facts  and  authen- 
tic documents,  detected,  and  clearly  exposed  the  sophisti- 
cal reasoning  of  extraordinary  genius,  exercised  in  forming 
an*  hypothesis  inimical  to  political  adversaries.*^ 
Bjllfersub-         l^o  increase  the  revenue  by  the  farther  prevention  of 
i^c^eo^**^   frauds,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a  bill  for  transfernng  the  duties 
txcis^.        on  tobacco  from  the  customs  to  the  excise :   tobacco,  being 
a  commodity  of  general  consumption,  might  be  rendered 
a  productive  source   of  revenue,   but  under   the   present 
regulations  and  duties  was  an  article  of  smuggling,  and 
indeed  the  principal  subject  of  contraband  trade,  since  the 
late  act  concerning  tea,  wines,  and  spirits.   It  appeared  on 
inquiry  and   investigation,  that  one  half  of  the  tobacco 
consumed  in  the   kingdom  was  smuggled,  and  that  the 
revenue  was  defrauded  by  this  means    to  the  amount  of 
nearly  *00,000l.     To  remedy  this  evil  the  most  effectual 
means  would  be  to  subject  the  greater  part  of  the  duty  oh 
tobacco  to  the  survey  of  excise :  the  peculiar  benefit  of 


e  See  Parliamentary  Debates,  June  11,  1789. 
rSee  Parliamentary  D^tea,  June  11,  178^. 
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this  change  in  the  mode  of  collection,  as  a  detail  of  the    CHAP. 
proceeds  proved,  had  been  very  clearly  exemplified  in  the  ' 

'  article  of  wine  :  the  manufacturers  would  no  doubt  make      i^gg 
objections'  to  the   present  proposition,  as  dealers  in  wine  ,   '' 

had  done  respecting  the  change   in  the  duties  upon  their 
merchandise :  but  though  they   were   to   be   heard  with 
candour,  assertions  affecting  their  own  interests  were  to  be 
scrutinized  with  strictness,  and  to  be  no  farther  admitted 
than  they  were  supported  with  collateral  pro6f.  While  the 
bill  affecting  their  commodity  was  pending,  dealers  in  wine 
had  asserted  confidently,  that,  under  the  restrictions,  they 
could  not  carry  on  their    trade :  the  house  at  that  time 
thought  their  reasoning  insufficient,  and  tVied  the  experi- 
ment ;   the  result  had  been,  that  the  trade  had  increased 
to  an  astonishing  degree.      The  plan  was  controverted  on 
general  and  special  ground ;  by  exposing  British  subjects 
to  summary  inspection  and  summary  trials,  the  extension 
of  the  excise  laws  was  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  :  there  was*  a  peculiar  hardship  in  subject- 
ing this  manufacture  to  the  excise,  and  the  total  loss  of 
the  trade  itself  would  probably  be  the  consequence :  the 
variations  in  the  weight  of  tobacco,  during  the  process  of 
its  manufacture,  were  so  inconceivably  great,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  uncertain,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
officers  of  the  excise  to  take  any  account  of  stock,  which 
might  not  subject  the  retailer,  on  the  one  hand,    to    a 
ruinous  excess  of  duty,  or  on  the  other,  to  fines  and  for- 
feitures equally  pernicious  :  there  were,  moreover,  valuable 
secrets  possessed  by  manufacturers  of  tobacco  and^snuff ;' 
these"  would  be  inevitably   exposed   to  the  discovery  of 
excisemen,  among  whom  there  might  be  persons  capable  popular 
of  profiting  by  such  an  opportunity.    A  loud  clamour  was  clamour 
echoed  through  the  country  against  the  extension  of  the  **^"* 
excise,  as  an  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  measure,  and 
an  infraction  of  British  liberty ;  but  such  trite  declamation 
did   not  influence  legislature.     The   bill,  in  its  passage  it  is  passed 
through    the    houses,   underwent   various    modifications;  ^'^t^**!*^* 
after  which  it  received  the  royal  assent. 

^  Some  of  these>  it  was  affirmed,  had  been  parchased  at  upwards  of  10,000t^ 
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On  the  first  of  July  Mr.  Dundas  presented  to  the 
house  a  statement  of  Indian  finance  :  from  this  account  it 
stppeared,  that  the  annual  revenues,  after  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  different  settlements,  amounted  to  1 ,848,0001. 
that  the  interest  of  the  debt  was  480,7001.  and  the  princi- 
pal 7,604,0001. ;  the  excess  of  the  revenue  beyond  the 
interest  was  1,367,3001.  to  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of 
their  debt.  A  petition  was  soon  after  presented  from  the 
company,  praying  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  add  one 
million  to  their  capital  stock.  This  application  was  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Dundas,  who  affirmed  that,  upon  a  suppo- 
sition of  the  final  extinction  of  their  charter  in  1 794,  their 
effects  in  Europe  would  overbalance  their  debts  by  the  sum 
of  350,0001. ;  and  that  with  respect  to  their  debts  in  India, 
they  would  go  along  with  the  territory,  and  be  very 
readily  undertaken  by  those  into  whosesoever  hands  the 
possession  of  that  territory  might  come.  A  bill  to  enable 
the  company  to  carry  the  prayer  of  their  petition  into  effect 
was  brought  in,  and  passed  through  both  houses  with  little 
opposition. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  proceeded  very  slowly ;  it 
was  the  twentieth  of  April  before  the  court  was  resumed, 
and  a  charge  was  then  opened  by  Mr.  Burke,  relative  to 
the  corrupt  receipt  of  money.  In  the  course  of  this  accu- 
sation, having  occasion  to  mentio;i  Nundcomar,  Mr.  Burke 
said,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  murdered  Nundcomar  by  th« 
hands  of  sir  Elijah  Impey.  As  the  proceedings  concerning 
this  rajah  made  no  part  of  the  charges  which  the  managers 
were  appointed  to  conduct  against  Mr.  Hastings,  the 
defendant  petitioned  the  house  either  to  bring  forward  and 
jSrosecute  the  allegation  in  a  specific  article,  or  to  restrain 
their  manager  from  assertions  totally  irrelevant  to  the 
business  intrusted  to  the  prosecutors.  A  proposition  of 
censure  was  moved  against  Mr.  Burke,  as  having  exceeded 
the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  commons,  and  employed 
words  which  ought  not  to  have  been  used.  The  motion 
occasioned  a  warm  debate,  in  which  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Burke  contended,  that  the  complaint  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  disgusting  the  managers  with  the  office  which 
they  had  undertaken;   that  if  admitted  it  would  so  narrow 
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their  ground  of  procedure  as  to  defeat  the  purposes  of    OUAF. 
justice.      Those  who  thought  his  expressions  blamable,  ^^.^J^ 
insisted  that  in  no  criminal  process  could  the  imputation     1^99, 
#f  a  crime  not  prosecuted,  and  consequently  by  the  law 
presumed  not  to  exist,  tend  to  the  attainment  of  justice. 
The  matter  of  the  charges  wa^  definite  :  to  them  only  wag 
the  acctiser  to  speak,  and  to  them  only  could  the  defendant 
answer :  an  assertion  of  extraneous  guilt  without  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  denial,    tended   to    produce    an    unfavourable 
impression  that  might  affect  the  opinion  of  some  judges  on 
the  real  matter  of  the  charges.     The  proposed  motion, 
introduced  by  the  marquis  of  Graham,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five.  The  proceedings 
respecting  Mr.  Hastings   underwent  very  virulent  invec- 
tives in  periodical  joumah  :  one  of  these  had  the  hardihood 
to  assert,  that  ^^  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  to  be  put 
"  off  to  another  session,  unless  the  house   of  lords  had 
"  spirit,  enough  to  put  an  end  to  so  shameful  a  business  /'* 
This  paragraph  being  complained  of  in  the  house,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  the  attorney  general  should  be  directed 
to  prosecute  the  printer.**  A  bill  was  this  year  introduced 
into  parliament  to  establish  a  perpetual  anniversary  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God,  for  having  by  the  glorious  revo- 
lution delivered  this  nation  from  arbitrary  power,  and  to 
commemorate  annually  the  confirmation  of  the  people's 
rights.      After  passing  the   house    of   commons    it   was 
rejected  by  the  lords,  on  the  ground  of  being  unnecessary, 
as  the  service  of  the  fifth  of  November  had  been  altered 
for  the  express  purpose  of  commemorating  that  glorious 
event. 

On  the  eleventh  of  August  ended  the  longest  session 
which  the  history  has  hitherto  recorded,  after  havibg  con- 
tinued almost  nine  months  without  interruption.  The 
chancellor,    by    his   rpiajesty's   command,    prorogued  the 


h  In  the  cdtirae  of  the  conversation  to  ^vhioh  this  motion  gave  rise,  Mr. 
Burke  read  from  one  of  the  public  prints  a  curioos  paper,  purportiDg  to  be  a 
bill  of  charges  made  by  the  editor  upon  major  Scott,  for  sundry  articles  inserted 
in  the  paper  on  his  account.  They  chiefly  consisted  of  speeches,  letters,  and 
^ragimpbfl  composed  by  him  ;  and  amongst  the  rest  was  this  singulai*  articlje : 
P«r  attaching  the  vei^acity  of  Mr.  Burke,  3s.  6d. 
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CHAP,  houses,  and  delivered^  a  short  speech  containrog  his 
?tlJ.  majesty's  thanks  for  the  attention  manifested  to  public 
1789.  business,  and  the  supplies  which^^wcre  granted :  though 
the  good  offices  of  his  majesty  and  his  allies  had  not 
hitherto  been  effectual  for  restoring  the  general  tran- 
quillity, yet  the  farther  extension  of  hostilities  had  been 
prevented,  and  the  situation  of  affsdrs  abroad  promised 
tp  this  country  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  peace* 


?. 
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Continental  affalrs^^-^The  year  1789  eventful  to  the  civilU 

ze^  xporU'-^Chfing'e  in  the  relative  policy  of  France  and 

Austria* — Profound  policy  of  Kaunitzin  the  treaty  of 

Austria  with  France. — Imperial  confederacy-'^produces 

the  defensive  alliance  of  Britain^  Holland^  and  Prussia.^-^ 

State  of  the.  belligerent  powers. 'Character  of  the  sul^ 

tan. — His  death.^-^ucceeded  by  Selim.*-^Change  ofcoun^ 

*  sel^  and  effects  on  military  operations. 'Successes  of  the 

Russians  and  Austrians.^^They   respectively   capture 

Bender  and  Belgrade.^'-/)ttoman  empire  in  danger.*^*' 

Sweden* — Distresses  of  Gustavus. "-^Efforts  of  his  geni^ 

us  and  courage  for  extrication^-^Miners  of  Dalecarlia.^^ 

The  Danes  invade  Sweden. — British  policy  induces  the 

Danes  to  retreat.-^ustavus  suppresses  mutiny  andfaC" 

tion.'^-^He  confirms  his  popularity."^ He  directs  his  whoh 

energies  against  Russia.^^Military  and  naval  campaign 

between  Sweden  and  jRussia.^^^ommotions  in  the  Nif^ 

ther lands. — State  and  constitution  of  these  provinces. •^ 

yoseph^s  violent  desire  of  change  under  the  name  of  re^ 

form.'^^Innovations  in  the  ecclesiastical  establishment.'^^ 

Suppression  of  religious  orders  ^^-^nd  confiscation  of  their 

property. 'Suppression  of  ancient^  venerated^  and  bene- 

ficial  customa.-'^hange  of  judicial  forms  and  proceed^ 

ings.-^Arbitrary  system  introduced.^-*Subversion  of  the 

established  legislature^-^Progress  of  despotism  tramps 

ling  liberty  and  franchises.^^yqseph  consider^  his  Flem' 

ish  subjects  merely  as  sources  of  revenuc^-^Remonstran^ 

cfis  of  the  Netherlanders.'^Meeting  of  the  States* — Depu* 

ties  are  sent  to  Vienna.'-^yoseph  pretends  to  grant  their 

requests. *Sends  general  Dalton  to  the  Netherlands.^^ 

Despotic  conduct  of  that  officer. -^^Effects  of  hut  tyran'- 

ny.'-^Farther  cruelty   and  robbery   by    yoseph.>~^The 

Flemmings  resolve  on  forcible  resistance. — declaration 

of  rights. --^The  patriots  defeat  the  Austrian  troops*^^^ 

They  form  themselves  into  a  federal  republio. 

Vol.  III.  Kk 
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CHAP.  THE  suminer  of  1739  teamed  witb  /twents  ^t 

^;™^  greater  importance  to  the  civilized  world,  than  amy  whifli 
j.gQ      are  recorded  in  modem   history,  .  Causes  diiat  had  Ic^ig 
I789event- secretly  operated  and  gradually  increased  in  force^  aow 
eiviUzed^   manifested  themselves    in    the   most  stupendous   e&ct». 
worfcL        Before,  however,  the  ,  history    proceeds  to  the  piipcLfii^ 
transaction   which   will   render   the  year    1789    for  ev^ 
memorable,  it  is  proper  to  carry  the  narrative  to  other 
subjects  that  may  illustrate  the  collateral  and  relative  state 
of  other  countries  at  the  time  in  which  a  system  comm.eiir 
ced,  that  changed  not^only  the  policy  but  the  opinion,  s^Or 
timents,  and  character  of  continental  Europe. 
Changes  in         DuRiNG  the  last  thirty  years  a  very  important  altera^ 
tive  poiiey  tion  had  taken  place  in  the  political  relations  of  the  conti- 
aBd^Aa*^  nent.     Through  a  great  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,,  ai^d 
trim.  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth,  the  wars  which  agitated  t)ie 

christian  world  arose  chiefly  from  the  contending  ambition 
of  France  and  of  Austria*  At  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  both  the  royal  and  imperial  princes  of  Ausr 
tria  had  begun  to  decline  from  that  power  which  the  faso^- 
ly  had  possessed  under  one  head.  The  infatuated  bigotry 
of  Philip  undid  much  of  what  the  skilful  policy  of  Charges 
had  dQne  :  nevertheless,  the  dynasty,  in  the  dooiinions  of 
both  the  sovereigns  retained  a  power  very  formidable-  IQ 
their  neighbours*  To  impair  the  strength  of  the  house  <^ 
Austria  was  the  principal  object  of  Henry  IV.in.hif 
foreign  politics.  His  successors,  as  we  have  seen'  through- 
out the  seventeenth  century,  pursued  this  policy,  and  with 
such  t^fficacy  as  to  render  the  French  monarchy  far  supe- 
rior to  the  combined  dominions  of, the  two  Austrisui 
branches.  In  the  successive  wa,rs  of  L;ewi8  the  XIII.  and 
XIV.  against  Spain  and  Austrian  Germany,  France  mad^ 
large  acquisitions  ;  and  that  war,  which  was  more  fatal 
to  her  than  any  which  she  had  encountered  in  modeia 
times,  secured  to  her  princes  the  kingdom  and  dominions 
of  Spain.  This  was  the  most  disastrous  blow  which 
France  ever  gave  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  appeared 
to  threaten  her  rapid  humiliation.  But  the  maritime 
ambition  of  France  having  driven  her  to  pernicious  con- 
,  »  ■  .         '  ■ 

i  Se«  the  introduetion  to  ^s  history. 
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t^ts  with  £n|^laBd,- arrested  the  progress  oif  her  continen-    CHAK 
tal  advjoitages  :^  she  required  a  long  interval  of  peace  after  ,J[^)il^ 
die  death   of  Lewis   XIV.  to   recruit    her  strength;  and      ^^g 
at  the  demise  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  she  was'  recov- 
^ered  from  her  losses,  and  sufficiently  potent  to  annoy  her 
neighbours*     A  riew  cooperator   now  arose   against  the 
house  of  Austria  I  the  Icing  of-  Prussia   on  the  ohe  side 
aggrandized  himself  at  the  expense   bf  Maria  Theresa, 
-while  France  pressed  her  on  the  other  ;  and  at  the  peace 
<rf  Ail:4a-Cbapelle  the  empress  qaeen  found  her  heredi- 
"tary  dominions  curtailed,  and  her  strength  impaired.    Fot 
a  century  and  a  half  Austria  had  been  progressively  los- 
ing ;her  maritime  ally  had  been  uniformly  victorious  :  but 
"tiiie  naval    triumphs  of  Britain  had  not  averted  disaster 
from  Austria.     Such  was  the  general  series  of  policy  and  Profound 
events  when  Kaunitz  came  to  be  the  minister  of  the  empress  K^Jf^it^i^ 
'qaeen;     The    penetrating  and    comprehensive  genitis  of  the  treatjr 
that  celebrated,  statesman 'saw,  that  in  the 'whole  result  af  ^iti,"*"* 
'contention  Austria  wai  really  iTot  a  match  for  France  :  *'raiioe. 
and^hat  if  she  persisted  in  ehmity  to  that  kingdom,  she 
ibot  only  would  be  totally  unable  to  recover  her  losses,  but 
-tnust  incur  greater.     He  conceived  a  ^sign  whi4:h,  he 
trusted,  «wou}4*restore  the  splenilor  of  Austria,  and  mi^t 
permit  France  to  embark  in  projects  that  he  knew  to  be 
'agreeable  to  her  inclinations,"  biit  was  convinced  would  re* 
duce'her  resources,  and  leave  to  her  less  streUgth  forcori- 
ttheBtal  advancement*^     Hence  arose  the  treaty  of  1756 
with  France,  whieh  suffered  Austria,  instead  of  acting  on 
the  defensive,  to  resume  her  offensive  ambitioif;  and  though 
ker  projects  were  defeated  for  the  time  by  the  genius  and 
heroism  of  Frederic^  yet  her  means  of  influence  and  ag- 
gralidizement  \«ere  essentially  increased  by  her  amity  with 
France.   *  The   want    of  a  continental  rival   encouraged 
France  to  direct  her  principal  efforts  to  a  favourite  object, 
thaf  she  never  c6uld  nor  can  obtain  :  she-hoped  to  over- 
power the  naval  strength  of  the  mistress  of  the  ocean  : 
failed  in  the  extravagant  and  impracticable  attempts,  and 

Ic  The  impolicy  of  the  French  contests  with  Eng;1and  is  placed  in  a  very 
striking  light  hy  Soulavie,  a  writer  now  at  the  court  of  Bonaparte.  See  his  me- 
moirs of  Lewis  XVI.  passim. 

I  SeeSoulane's  Memoirs  of  Lewis  XVL  vo)«  iii,  chap.  viti. 
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CHAF.    wnftted  at  sea  that  strength  which  might,  have  made  h^ 
^^^-      irresistible  by  land  i  and  thus  the  diminution  of  the  resoor^ 
1789.     ces  and  power  of  France  was,  as  Kaunitz  foresaw,'"  the 
consequence  of  her  connexion  with  her  ancient  rival,  whi)# 
Austria  by  the  exhaustion  of  her  neighbour  was  9hh  to  avail 
herself  of  the  plundering  projects  of  Russia  and  Prussia  t 
and  the  dismembermentof  Poland  was  evidently  one  fruit  of 
Kaunitz's  scheme.     By  the  American  war  France  was  8« 
much  enfeebled,  as  in  a  great  degree  to  have  lost  her  for* 
mer  efficiency  on  the.  continent  of  Europe*     TheatteieM^ 
opponent  of  Austrian  ambition  having  tbua  dbcontiiiued 
iBjieriai     her  efforts,  Joseph  now  hoped  by  his  cooperation  with  the 
mfedera-  Q^^er  principal  potentate  of  the  continent,  that  he  woul^ 
share  the  spoils,  of  the  Turkish  empire,  strip  Prussia  ol 
her  late   acquisitions,  extend  tbe>  Austrian  influence  m 
Germany^  and  raif e  his  family  to  an  extent  of  dominion 
and  splendor  unparalleled  since  Charles*  V*    In  this  expecK 
tiition  he  had  commenced  the   war,   and  notwithatandin|f 
the  untoward  events  of  the  preceding  campaign,  he  stifr 
trusted  that  he  would   ultimately  succeed  in  his  prefects 
of  lawless  spoliation.     The  principle  of  British  itstertct^' 
ence  in  continental  politics  was  uniform:  to  prevent  aoj^ 
other  pojtentate   from  acquiring  such  an  accession  of  pow* 
er  as  might  endanger  the  independence  of  Europe,  and' 
prodacet    ^^  security   of  these   realms.     The  application  of  thii^ 
defensive    pi>inciple  led  the  English  cabinet  to  inspirit  measures  of 
Britain,      defence  agaifnst  the  imperial  aggressors;  and  in  such  cir* 
Hoikuid,     umnstances  to  combine  with  Prussia,  which  was  the  most 
^rusMA^      interested,  disposed,  and  able  to  repel  the  ambitious  con- 
federacy. Frederic  WiHiam  very  readily  assented ;  thence 
arose  the  defensive  alliance  whose  political  counsels  and- 
efforts  directed  and  invigorated  the  military  preparatiohs  of 
"    the  nations  tha{  were  at  war  with  Austria  and  Russia^  but 
the  ignpraQce  and  barbarity  of  one  of  the  belligerent  maitt^ 
miners  of   national    independence,    prevented  her    from* 
steadily  following  the  advice  of  British  wisdom. 
State  ofth©         We  left  the  emperor  returned  to  Vienna,  with  disap- 
beiiigereia  pointment  and  disgust,  because  a  war  contrary  to  justice 
and  poUcy  had  produced  disaster  and  disgrace  ;  RiMsia 

m  See  SonltTte  fiawmi 
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psotitttsg  by^his  efforts,  in  employing  so  great  a  |!rart  of  CHAP, 
Ae  strcfngth  of  her  eoemy^  and  enabled  to  make  a  power-  ^^rv^^ 
fol  impression  oti  the  Turkish  dominions.  Notwithstand-  i^^^; 
isig  the  lasst»f  Oczakovr,  the  catnpaign  of  1788  had  been 
^m  the  wl;ioie>  favourable  .to  the  Ottomans  t  the  advantages 
on  the  Danu4>e  compensstted  the  loss  upon  the  Niesten 
The  .ability  of  the  virzier  had  invigorated  and  formed  his 
troops^  restored  the  military  character  of  the  Ottomans, 
smd  displayed'  itself  in  policy  as  well  as  in  war  :  but  the 
talents* and  virtues  of  this  minister  were  misrepresented 
Hy  envy,  ^nd  misapprehended  by  ^ignorance  ;  conduct,  not 
only  wise  biU  necessary,  was  imputed  to  weakness  and 
ihiatllantmity.  One  man,  however,  at  court  was  sAle  to  ^df^^^l*^ 
appreciate  his  merit ;  this  was  the  sultan  himself,  Abdul*  ttn. 
hamet,  a  prince  of  a  very<  different  character  from  those 
who  usually  fiHed  the  Turkish  throne  :  far  from  the  gross 
ii|pioi^nc6  that  commonly  marked  the  Ottoman' despots,  he 
was  distinguished  for  intelligence  and  information :  inst^a^ 
of:  ferocity,  cruelty,  and  barbarity,  leading  features  in  his 
character  were  humanity  and  beneficence  :  he  was  conver- 
slMit  in  the  languages  and  sciences  of  several  christian 
Gomitri^  :  he  spoke  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French 
toBgues  with  considerable  fluency,  and  understood  them  all 
perfectly;  he  delighted  greatly  in  perusing  European 
books^  and  conversing  with  European  men  ;  and  his  fz^ 
vourite^ubjects  of  discourse  and  study  were  history  and 
politics*  Such  ab^ities,  acquirements,  and  dispositions, 
were- not  the  inost  favourable  to  admiration,  of  either  ths 
gloomy  superstition  or  savage  despotism  of  his  empire* 
As  a  prudefkt  sovereign,  he  scrupulously  adhered  to  the 
established  forms  of  his  country's  religion ;  but  by  per- 
sbos  who  were  well  acquainted  with  his  acuteness,  he  was 
conjectured  not  to  be  without  a  perception  of  its  absurdi- 
ties  :  he  saw  and  deeply  lamented  the  dreadful  vices  of 
the  Turkish  government  and  institutions,  but  knew  them 
to  be  so  intervovtn  with  the  sentiments^  opinions,"  and 
characters  of  mussulnten^  that  any  attempt  to  effect  a  re* 
form  would  be  unavailing,  until  the  people  themselves 
sSould  undergo  a  complete  revolution ;  what  he  could  not 
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cbrrect  in  principle,  he  endeayoured  to  mbderate  in  phc* 
tice ;  to  improve  bis- subjects,  and  to  prepare  them  grad«* 
1789.  ally  for  beneficial  changey  he  encouraged  industry  and  the 
artS)  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  'He  ab^ 
horred  the  janizaries,  as  a  body  of  tnen'  insolent  and 
oppressive  to  bis  subjects,  and  dangerous  to  himself  ;  and 
had  projected  the  formation  of  a  regular  army  on  the 
European  model,  which  might  have  afforded  the  means  of 
internal  tranquillity  and  of  defence  fpom  foreign  attack^ 
without  enslaving  tbe  people  and  endangering  the  sovC"^ 
reign*  In  his  grand  vizier  he  found  a  very  able  counsel^ 
lor  and  coadjutor  :  when  that  officer  return^  from  tbe 
army  to  the  capital,  a  violent  faction  having  sorught  his 
destruction,  the  sultan  ordered  him  to  be  arrested,  not 
with  a  view  to  inflict  summary  punishment,  according  to 
the  usual  mode  of  the  Turkish  emperors,  but  to  make  him 
stand  a  fair  and  in)partial  trial :  the  result  was  an  honour-^ 
able  acquittal  ;  soon  after  which  he  returned  to  die  armgr' 
His  death.  tQ  make  dispositions  for  the  •  approaching  campaign.  Ob> 
the  seventeenth  of  April,  ir89,  the  Turkish  empire  expe* 
rienced  a  misfortune,  productive  in  its  ^consequences  d 
the  greatest  calamities  and  humiliation  ;  Abdulhamet  be* 
ing  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  in  the  street^  dropped  down, 
Succeeded  ^^^  after  languishing  a  few  hours  expired.  He  if  as  sue* 
bySeiim.  cceded  by  bis  nephew  Selim,  of  whom  great  hopes  had 
been  entertained^  as  he  was  educated  under  the  eye  and 
direction  of  his  excellent-  uncle :  but  the  first  act  of  his^ 
reign  by  no  means  confirmed;the  expectations  in  his  favour ; 
the  most  tyrannical  rapacity  'manifested  itself  in  his  con- 
duct :  its  first  victim  was  Jussu  Pacha,  the  illustrious 
grand  vizier ;  this  minister  possessing  wealth  to  the  amount 
of  about  a  million  sterling,  was  seized  at  the  head  of  ther 
,  grand  army,  conveyed  prisoner  to  Constantinople,  senten- 
ced to  banishment  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  treasures  t  on 
his  way  to  his  place  of  exile  he  was  murdered,  his  h^i' 
was  brought  in  triumph  to  the  sultan,  and  b^  his  orderiT 
hung  up  to  grace  the  gates  of  the  seraglio.  Confiscation 
and  execution  were  the  daily  acts  of  the  young  despot^? 
every  wise  measure  of  hid  uncle  was  changed,  and,  except 
the  grand  admiral,  every  able  officer  and  wise  counsellor 
was  displaced  :  the  Turkish  empire  rising  to  ancient  glory 
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lender  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  one  riiler,  was,  by  the   CHAP, 
vice  and'  folly  of  another,  soon  precipitated   to  a  lower  y^^-^^r^ 
abyss-of  disgrace  and  disaster  than  it  had  ever  experien-      17^9, 
ccd.     The  bashaw  of  Widin  was  appointed  grand  vizier  j  change  of 
and  sooii  showed  how  totally  unqualified  he  was  Vo  supply  ^nd"eff'ct« 
the  place  of  his  predecessor.     As  the  preceding  campaign  on  miUtaxy 
had  been  successful  against  the  emperor,  and  unsuccessful  ^P®"^*^®"*- 
against  the  Russians^  the  late  vizier  had  proposed  for  the 
present  campaign  an.  offensive  war  against  the  Austrians, 
to  improve  the  advantages  already  obtained,  and  a  defen- 
sive warfiaire  against  the  Russians,  to  prevent  their  farther 
progress  :  the  young  sultan  and  his  minister  to  show  that 
they  would  be  governed   entirely  by  their  oi^rn  counsels, 
reversed  the  plans  of  their  predecessors,  and  by  a  most  pre- 
posterous policy,  determined  to  attack  the  conquerors,  and 
defend*  themselves  against  the  vanquished  ;^  and  on  this 
seheme  they  concerted  their  operations.    The  grand  vizier 
promised  ta  retrieve   Oczakow,  and  marched  northward 
for  that  purpose  :  the  Russians,  under  general  Kamenskoi, 
being  placed  on  the  borders  of  Bessarabia,  ndt  only  pro^ 
tected  Oczakow,  but  endangered  Bender  :  the  grand  Rus- 
staa  army,  under  the  princes  Potemkin  and  Repnin,  was' 
stationed  between  the  Bog  and  the  Neister,  to  cover  their 
late  conquest  and  make  farther  advances.     A  plan  of  much 
better  concert  was  this  year  contrived  and  executed  be-  * 
tween  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  than  in  the  former  :  the  Saeeesses 
emperor  prepared  as  before,  four  armies  ;  his  own  health  tt'^ 
did  not  admit  of  his  taking  the  command  in  person,'  but  Austmoa. 
he  prevailed  on  old  marshal'  Haddick  to  head  his  grand 
army,  which  was  destined  to  act  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Belgrade.     The  troops  next  in  force,  the  scene  of  whose 
exertions  was  to  be  the  northwest  frontiers  of  Turkey 
near  CixjaCta  and  the  river  Save,  he  placed  under  marshal 
Lm^don:  ..the  prince  of  Saxe  Coburg  took  the  lead  on  the 
side  of  Moldavia,  and  cooperated  with  the  Russian  gen- 
^|fal   Suwarfiow ;  between  htm  and .  the   grand  Austrian 
s^r^iy.theptjnceHohenloe  commanded  oh  the  frontiers  of 
Wallachia  to  carry  on  a  war  of  posts  and  skirmishes,  and 
t0  act  in  cosicert  with  either  the  forces  to  his  right  or  left, 

-  o  See  Axinual  Register,  1789}  chap^Tii. 
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CHAF.  as  occasion  might  require  ;  thus,  from  Oczakowto  Dal* 
^^'*-  matia,  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  EiqKhie  to  the 
J  '  Adriatic,  a  line  of  armies  extended  along  the  whole  froi^ 
tier  of  Turkey,  amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand 
brave  men,  well  disciplined,  commanded  by  skiiftil  gene- 
rals, and  so  stationed  as  to  act  with  the  most  perfect  cott- 
cert.  Against  such  a  confederacy  of  force  and  skill  had 
the  Turks  to  contend ;  by  wickedness  and  infatuation, 
deprived  of  the  leaders  and  counsellors  who  could  have 
best  directed  their  efforts.  The  prince  of  Saxc  Cobufg 
first  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  Austrian  arms  in  this 
war  :  a  Turkish  seraskier,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  thir- 
ty thousand  men,  being  encamped  near  Focksan,  a  fortified 
town  in  Wallachia,  the  prince  of  Coburg,  with  a  muefa 
inferior  force,  attacked  him  in  his  camp,  and  gained  ia 
complete  victory  ;  the  seraskier  himself,  with  a  number  df 
his  principal  officers  were  taken  prisoners  ;  above  five 
thousand  of  his  men  were  killed  or  captured  ;  the  whole 
army  was  dispersed  and  ruined,  while  the  artillery  antl 
spoils  of  the  camp,  with  the  town  of  Focksan,  fell  info 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors*  In  Bessarabia  the  Turks 
engaged  in  a  number  of  small  and  desultory  battles,  m 
which  they  were  generally  defeated*  The  visier  seeing 
no  hopes  of  making  good  his  boast  respecting  Oczakow^ 
in  the  month  of  August,  with  the  grand  Turkish  army, 
took  a  western  direction,  and  came  to  thi&  heart  of  Wal- 
lachia. The  prince  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  marshal  Suwar- 
row,  having  marched  southwards  with  an  army  consisting 
of  near  thirty  thousand  men,  attacked  the  Turkish  host., 
that  amounted  to  ninety  thousand,  near  Martineste,  and 
with  little  difficulty  or  loss,  gained  one  of  the  most  signal 
victories  recorded  in  modem*  historj' ;  ten  thousand  wei?e 
killed  on  the  spot,  the  rout  and  dispersion  was  complete 
cessation  of  pursuit  from  the  conquerors  only  saved'  the 
slaughter  from  being  general ;  and  the  whole  camp,  incH- 
ding  the  grand  vizier's  tent  and  equipage,  an  immense 
quantity  of  stores,  furniture^  provisions,  and  amtnuoition, 
were  among  the  spoils  of  the  conquerors.  The  fugitives 
hastened  across  the  Danube,  execrating  their  general,  to 
whose  folly  and  misconduct  they  imputed  their  disasfer  ; 
they  reminded  him  of  his  boasts,  and  compared  these  with 


BEIGN  (^  g:^gb  in.  ^  j^ 

)^\  actu^  pcrforitHinceiP^  The  victors  pursuing  theii*  ad-    CHAP. 
'^an^%ge|> captured  Bvicharest,  the  capital  of  W^llachia,  with       }^1^ 
ijie  ibrtre^  of  Cyernitz,  and  reduced  the  greater  part  of      ^^.g^    * 
thie  .province^     Near    Bender  the  Turks   displayed  great 
l^alour  19  5C;veral  encpixnters  under  Hassan  Bey;  butenga- 

BPg  i^  ^.  Bi^^^d  ^J^^^j  ^f^^^  ^  yery  obstinate  content,  thev 
7-](ftfe  entirely  defeated  :   ip  consequence    of  this  victory, 
pj[in^^  Poiemkin  laid  siege  to  Bender,  whicli,  after  having         » 
:yigprously  defended  itsey,   surrendered   in  the  month  of 
November.      On  the  western  frontiers  of  the  Turkish  em" 
,pire,  th^^HiO^Jt  impprtant  enterprises  were  undertaken  011 
the  sid«  of  Croatia. :  marshal  Laudphn  began  the  campaign 
with  besieging  GradisccV)  which  in  the  former  .year  had  so 
yigorously  withstoo.d    the  Austrian  attacks ;   on  the  twen;» 
tieth  of  June,  instead  of  regularly  constructing  lines  of 
^ircumy^Ution,  he  commenced  a  vioknt  cannonade  and 
.J]kombardment  :   the    Turks,  were   so  much   intimidated, 
that  on  the  second  day  they  evacuated  the  place  :  they  had, 
iudeed^  no  confidence  in  the  present  commander  in  chief, 
the  grand  vizier,  and  pretjestination,  mingling  with  their 
.4ejpction,  pp  accoutitof  so  many  disasters,  they  conceived 
jthat  every  attempt  against  the  Russians  and  Austrians 
would  be  totally  useless,  and  that  fate  had  decreed  they 
\^ere  to  be  vanquished :  this  superstition  had  a  very  pow- 
f  i;ful   influence  on  their  conduct,  and  greatly  contributed 
to.  the  victories  of  their  .enemies.      After  his  success  at  Thejre- 
Gradisca,  Laudohn  made  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Bel-  ^J^^u^^'^ 
^ade :  the  -Turks    were   so  dismayed,   that   an  operose  Bender 

1  .  u  .         I'  1      .      1         J     and  B«>- 

atJtack  wa§  not  necessary:  the  systematic  and  steady  ad-  gra^e. 
herence  of  the  Germ^an^  to  precedent,  however,  made  theni 
employ  the  same  time  and  labour  in  dispositions  for  this 
enterprise,  that  would  have  been  wanted  in  quite  different 
cirqumstaiices,  an,d  quite  different  sentiments  of  the  enemy  • 
Fornjjerly  i^  besieging  Belgrade  great  numbers  of  boats 
lia4   been  employed  by  the   Austrians  in  order  to  oppose 


p  So-Mindly  and»«tupfdly  airogant  was  this  weak,  headstrong,  and..ignorant 
man,  that,  M'hen  he  took  the  coraxnand  of  the  armV)  he  caused  an  immense 
quantity  of  Iron  chains  to  be  made,  in  onJer  to  manacle  the  legions  of  Austrian 
iind  Hossian  prisoners,  wliom  he  expected  to  drive  before  him  to  Constantinople, 
as  monuments  ^f  triumph.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  he  ^vas  beheaded.  See 
Annual  Register,  1789. 
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multitudes  of  boats  employed  by  the  Turks  in  its  defeoc^  - 
at  present  the  Ottomans  had  on  the  Danube  no  nautical 
force  of  the  kind :  the  Germans,  however,  proc^ded  up^ 
their  general  principle,  both  in  war  and  politics,  aud^oi^ 
ty  and  precedent  >  and  like  other  votaries  of  the  S2^ 
rules  of  reasoning,  did  not  very  nicely  investigate  t^ 
case ;  prince  Eugene,  they  saidf  employed  boats  in  besi^^gj* 
ing  Belgrade  ;  therefore  we  must  use  them  also:  in  majtr 
ing  preparations  upon  this  principle,  so  much  time  elapsed, 
that  it  was  the  twelfth  of  September  before  the  Ausdians 
invested  the  place  *•  the  trenches  were  speedily  openea,  and 
the  batteries  constructed  ;  and  after  a  defence  of  about 
eighteen  da^s  the  town  was  taken  by  assault*  Thus  the 
principal  fortresses  on  the  Turkish  frontiers  fell  under  the 
arms  of  Austria  and  of  Russia;  ^the  Turkish  troops  were 
defeated,  and  believing  themselves  victims  of  all  powerful 
destiny,  were  filled  with  consternation  and  dismay  ;.the^ 
could  no  longer  bear  the  sight  of  their  enemy,  and  any 
small  Austrian  or  Russian  detachment  was  sufficient  xa 
disperse  any  number  of  those  who  attempted  to  form  » 
body  :  winter  only  seemed  to  retard  the  subversion  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  '    * 

While  the  Russians  were  making  rapid  stretches  to 
the  attainment  of  their  grand  objects  in  the  south,  their 
active,  enterprising,  and  intrepid  foe  in  the  north  afforded 
them  considerable  annoyance.  Gustavus,  when  about  to 
commence  hostilities  with  Russia,  had  employed  grejtt 
pains  to  convince  the  court  of  Denmark,  that  it  was  t^f 
comnK)n  interest  of  both  kingdoms  to  oppose  the  en- 
croaching politics  of  Catharine.  There  were,  .however, 
several  obstacles  to  a  confederation  between  Denmark 
and  Sweden.  The  very  year  in  which  Gustavus  hs^ 
accomplished  a  revolution  in  his  own  country,  ^reat  diSf 
contents  having  arisen  iji  Norway,  the  king  of  Sweden 
had  studiously  fomented  them,  and  almost  succeeaed.to 
exciting  an  insurrection.  Though  the  discovery  of  wf 
design  by  the  court  of  Copenhagen,  before  it  was  ripe  for 
execution,  prevented  it  from  being  accomplished,  y^} 
Denmark  had  ever  since  regarded  Sweden  with  a  very 
watchful  and  jealous  eye :  Catharine,  on  the  other  hand^ 
had  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Danish  court  with  th^ 


closest  assiduity :  she  had  aacriiiced  to  !D'enmark  patrimo-   (MAT. 
fiial  rights  and  inheritances  of  person  in  the  dutchies  of  ^^^^,' 
Sleswick  and   Hoistein,  and  thereby  enabled  the  Danes  to     |^^ 
rdund  their  dominions  on  the  side  of  Germany.    In  add^ 
tioh  to  the  -general  policy  by  which  Catharine  established 
povrerf^l  pan^ahs  in  the  ne^hbouring  courts,  this  conduct 
Enhanced  the  connexion  that  had  long  subsisted  between 
Denmark  aiid  Russia.     The  king  of  Sweden,  by  subse- 
xjuent  attentions,  endeavoured  to  obliterate  in  Denmark 
Ms  measures  respecting  Norway-    On  the  commencemeht 
of  the  Turkish  war  he  paid  a  very  unexpected  visit  at 
Copeiihagen ;   and   endeavoured   fully  to   conciliate  the 
^ourt  and  nation, '  and  to  impress  them  with  an  opinion  of 
Ihe  danger'  that  must  accrue  to  smaller  powers  from  the 
ambition  q(  Russia.     The  court  of  Denmark  could  not 
percetve  any  of  those  dangers,  which  so  deeply  affected  the       , 
Swedish  king;   and  accordingly  treated,  and  seemed  to* 
consider  them  as  entirely  visionary,  and  mere  creatures 
oiF  his  imagination*     They  lamented  that  he  should  enter--  ! 

tain  intentions   of  involving  himself  in  so  unequal  and 
ruinous  a  contest,  and  endeavoured  strongly  to  dissuade 
him  fronri  such  an  undertaking.^     Although  the  king  was 
unmoved  by  tlieir  arguments,  yet  he  did  not  entertain  the 
most   distant   idea  of  any  connexion  subsisting  between^ 
Denmark  and  Russia*     Catharine,  however,  had  been  so 
successful  in  her  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Denmark,  that 
she  jprevailed  on  the  prince  regent  to  conclude  a  treaty, 
by  which  he  bound  himself  to  assist  Russia  with  a  certain 
number  of  forces,  should  she  be  involved  in  a  war  with 
Sweden*     Gustavus  having  no  apprehension  of  hostilities 
from  Denmark,  when  preparing  to  open  the  campaign  m 
{"inland,  had  drawn  away  bis  forces  to  that  quarter,  an^J. 
left  the  vicinity  of  Norway  defenceless ;  when  he  was  in-r 
volved  in  all  the  trouble  and  danger  occasidned  by  the 
refractoriness,  or  rather  the  revolt  of  his  army  in  Finlandf 
The  court  of  Copenhagen  issued  a  public  notice  to  the 
foreign  ministers,  and  among  the  rest  to  the  Swedish,  who 
was   inost  immediately  concerned,  of  the  conditions  by 
Which  she  was  bound  to  Russia,  to  supply  her  with  a  ogn^ 

ft 
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slderable  auxiliary  force  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  her  owti 
determination  to  fulfil  those  conditions.  This  denuncia*^ 
tion  was  soon  followed  by  an  invasion  of  Sweden  on  the 
side  of  Norway  in  September  1788.  In  this  distressing^ 
Bituation,  Gustavus,  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  deserted 
by  his  own  troops,  appeared  overwhelmed  with  ruin.  Thtf- 
contagion  from  the  army  had  spread  through  various  partat 
of  the  kingdom,  and  infected  even  the  capital;  while  the^' 
nobility  seemed  fast  approaching  to  the  recovery  of  their 
former  power  and  consequence  in  the  nation.  The  senate- 
was  eagerly  disposed  to  resume  its  ancient  authbrity :  all' 
the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  deplorable  state  6f  -  the* 
king's  affairs,  together  with  the  prevalent  disposition-  cff  " 
th«  nobility,  rendered  them  confident  of  success ;  they  ac-' 
cordingly  took  measures,  without  'consulting  the  king,  tc^ 
assemble  in  diet  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  ;under  colour 
of  considering  the  deranged  and  dangerous  state  of  public- 
affairs,  the  discontents  and  disorders  which  prevailed  in 
the  nation.  Before  this  design  was  executed,  the  king? 
arrived  at  Stockholm;  knowing,  that  though  the  nobility 
were  inimical  ,to  his  interests,  the  burghers  and  peO|>le^ 
were  warmly  attached  to  him,  he  summoned  an  assembly 
of  citizens ;  he  therein  declared,  that  reposing  the  inost 
unbounded  confidence  in  their  affection,  loyalty,'  a^d* 
valour,  and  being  himself  called  to  oppose  an  unexpected 
enemy,  he  should  intrust  the  defence  and  preservatioii  of 
the  capital,  the  protection  of  the  queen  and  family  to 
their  faithful  zeal.  '^  Such  an  important  trust,  and  sacred 
deposit,  inspired  the  generous  plebeians^  with  an  enthu- 
siastic desire  of  showing  themselves  worthy  of  the  royat 
confidence  5  they  immediately  embodied  themselves,  and 
cheerfully  performed  all  the  duties  of  soldiers*  Gustavus, 
meanwhile,  sent  an  answer  to  the  intimation  of  Denmark ; 
he  expressed  his  astonishment  that,  when'peace  and  friend- 
ship had  subsisted  for  sixty  years  between  the  two  powers 
without  interruption,  and  he  himself  had  employed  his 
Utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  a  harmony  so  beneficial  to 
both  parties,  his  Danish  majesty  phould  have  commenced 
hostilities :  he  knew  nothing  of  the  engagements  subsisting 
between  Denmark  and  Russia,  but  he  now  desired  from^ 
the  court  of  Copenhagen  a  direct'explanation  of  its  inten* 
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tiofis,  whether  Denmark  m^nt  only  teo  act  m  an  auxiliarv,   chap. 
b}'  furnishing  a  stipulated  force,  or  intended  direct  aggres- 


sion a^inst  Sv^eden  ?  If  the  latter  was  their  resolution,  he  u^^^ 
must  consider  the  war  as  commenced,  and  act  accordingly. 
Were  so  unjustifiable  a  itieasure,  adopted^  other  powers, 
he  insinuated,  would,  for  their  own  security,  interfere  to 
prevent  the  advances  of  such  ambitious  rapacity.  The 
prince  regent' of  Denmark  in  reply  declared,  that  he  had 
BO  intention  of  interfering  in  the  war,  any  farther  than  he 
was  bound  to  Russia  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  1781,  long 
before  hostilities  were  in  contempla|ion,and  that  he  would  ' 
not  exceed,  the  force  therein  stipulated  |  he  expressed  his 
'  4^rnest  desiife  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  Meanwhile, 
the  new  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  began  to 
unfold  its  objects,  to  tl  ^  great  encouragement  of  all  those 
states  that  wished  to  preserve  the  balance  of  Europe  from 
being  overturned  by  the  iniperial  confederacy.  France, 
the  old  ally  of  Sweden,  being  unable  to  afford  any  assist? 
ancd,  he  now  looked  for  surpport  and  protection  to  the  wise 
and. vigorous  policy  of  the  defensive  alliance,  and  with 
confident  expectations  of  ultimate  success. 

-*    0»  the  confines  of  Norway,  is  the  province  of  I>ale'  Miners  of 
earlia^  ttiemorable  in  Swedish  history  for  having  afforded  '^*'***^**- 
$ibelter%^nd  concealment  to  the  celebrated  Gustavus  Vasa» 
idien  fiyipg  from  the  Dani&b  usurpers,  and  for  havings 
begiiti  the  revolution  which  placed  that  hero  on  the  throne^ 
of  his  ancestors.     The  inhabitants,  sunk  in    their  mints 
a(Pf)oi3rg  the  rocks  and  mounlains,  and  secluded  from  the 
rest  oC  the  world,  are  ignorant  and  rough ;   but  hardened 
by  climate,- situation,  ^nd  J>ursuit,  are  strong  and  valiant, 
aind  have  the  honesty  and  hospitality  of  generous  barba- 
rians :    fronx  their   ancestors    they    inherit .  the   warmest 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  their  sovereigns ;  their  native, 
courage \  operating  upon  this  principle  induces  them  with^ 
the  promptest  heroism  to  abandon  mines  and  forests  when- 
ever their  Wng  requires  their  assistance.     To  these  gal- 
lant rustics  Gustavo  had  recourse  ;  he  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  his  illustrious  namesake,  and  descended  to  desert 
9iines  and  caverns  to  visit  the  loyal  heroes.     The  second 
appearance  of  a  king  in  these  recesses,  also  a  Gustavus,. 
and  contie  to  solicit  their  assistance,  recalled  traditionary 
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CHAP,    glory  to  the  miners  of  Dalecarlia:  thiity  anticipated  the 
^*1_^  applieatioQ  of  their  sovereign;  eagerly   proffered   their 
i7§9.     services  to  defend  their  prince,  and  inflitt  vengeance  on  / 
the  D^ne^,  towards  whom  they  cherished  an  hereditary 
hatred  ever  since  the  time  that  they  tyrannised  over  Swe- 
I       den.     The  king  having  testified  his  gratitude  for  their 
loyal  and  affectionate  offers,  limited  his  request  to  three 
thousand « men.     This   body  was  immediately  equipt  to 
attend  their  monarch,  and  though  by  no  means  all  provi- 
ded with  regular  arms/  yet,  furnished  with  such  weapotift 
as  they  could  procure,  and  inspired   with  loyalty,  -with 
vigorous  bodies  and  intrepid  courage,  they  were  a  formi* 
dable  band.  '*    * 

The  Danes  The  Danes,  meanwhile,  entered  Sweden  from  the 
JTwelien.  ^^^^  P^^^  of  Norway,  under  prince  Charles  of  Hesse,  and 
marching  along  the  seacoast,  captured  Stramstead,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Gottenburgh,  the  principal  port  of 
Sweden  for  foreign  commerce ;  and  the  governor  was 
about  to  surrender  by  an  inglorious  capitulation :  GUsta- 
Vus  was  aware  of  the  danger  of  this  valuable  city,  and  setist* 
ble  that,  before  he  could  bring  his  troops  to  its  relief,  the 
capture  might  be  effected,  in  order  to  inspire  .the' inhabi-^ 
tants  by  his  presence,  he  hastened  to  the  place  aloae^'  and 
travelling  night  and  day,  arrived  a  few  hours  after  the 
determination  to  surrender.  The  king  immediately  dis- 
placed the  governor,  and  having  assembled  a  meeting  of 
the  citizens,  by  the  powers  of  his  persuasive  eloquence 
so  inspirited  them  with  courage  and  confidence;  that  they 
resolved  to  defend  the  city  to  the  last  extremity.  The 
force,  however,,  of  the  Danish  army,  and  the  absence  of 
the  Swedish  troops,  rendered  the  success  of  the  defenders 
British  po- very  improbable.  In  this  critical  situation,  the  wise, 
•Mthlf **"  protecting  policy  of  Britain,  that  has  uniformly  suj^rt-" 
DHnesto  i^d  the  Weak  against  the  strong,  interfered  for  the' preser- 
vation of  Gustayus.  .  Th(^re  beibg  no  ambassador  from 
either  Britain  or  Prussia  at  the  court  of  Stockholm,  Mn' 


rThe  «uthop  of  the  Annual  Register  for  1788,  in  tjiis  part  of  hi*  nfirratlTe 
observes :  *'  Tlicy  formed  a  grotesque  appeftrance  ;  some,  whose  families  had 
preserved  the  rusty  uncouth  weapons  pf  antiquity,  gloried  ia  the  possession, 
and  fancied  themselves  thoroughly  equipt  for  war ;  but  the  greater  number  had 
no  other  resource  than  tliose  rustic  instruments  of  labourused  m  the  mines /)r- 
in  husbandry,  which  scf  med  the  best  calcvilated  for  their  purpose." 
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^liioti  $ovoy  at  Copenh^g^n,  was  sent  to  the  Swedish  chap. 
.king  delej^te  of  .the  ajiiecl  pqwiers,  and  to  mediate  be-  ,^^-.,^>L^ 
tweea  the  belUggfent  parties.  -Mr.  EUiot.sent  a  letter  in  ^^^^ 
^is-n^w  character  from  Goutenburgh  to  prince  Charles, 
in^jprming  him  that  the  allieci  powers  had  sent  a  courier 
.to  the^ejgapi;^sp  to  detc^aqd  a  general  armistice;  meanwhile^ 
j|ie  desired  *a  par.ticula|r.  truce,  until  the  effect  of  the 
^pUcation^  to  .  Petersburgh  sliould  be  known.  Prince 
Charles,  answered,  that  he  should  not  suspend  hostilities 
jvithout  the  C3tpr^ss  orders  of  his  coux-t;  Mr.  Elliot,  in 
^eply,  in|pripied  him,  that  if  the  army  which  he  com- 
iuandf  d,  proceeded  farther  in  offensive  operations  against 
Sweden,  Prussia  would  attack  Denmark  by  land,  and 
England^ wpu^d  attack  her  by  sea;  but. that  he  hoped  the 
jprinQe.iroyali  regent  of  Denmark,  would  adopt  such  mea- 
.^ures  as.  would  prevent  the  farther  efFusion  of  blood. 
Thi^  notification  was  not  without  efl'ect :  the  Danish  gen- 
eral, instead  of  pressing  the.  siege,  sent  to  his  court  for 
instructions.,  ^  The  firm  and.  determined  remonstrances 
of  the  BritislJ;! .  ambassador,  supported  by  the  strongest 
;iQd  most  coijvincing  arguments,  manifesting  the  wise  and 
and .  conQpfehensive  principles  of  the  allied  powers,  and 
t|ie,  real  interests  of  Denmark,  so  deeply  impressed  the 
prince  regent,  that, he  agreed  to  conclude  a  short  armis- 
tice f  after  that  a  longer ;  and  lastly  for  six  months.  The 
Danish  army  departed  from  Sweden  f  but  the  proffered? 
fliediation  of  the  defensive  alliance  was. refused  by  Russia. 
Fr^ed  by  th^  ijnterventipfi^of  the  protecting  confederacy  * 
frpm  the.  invasion  of  the  Danes,  Gustavus  had  in  winter 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  internal  affairs  of  hia  kingdom, 
and  to  make  preparations  for  the  campaign.  He  had  still 
very  grej^t  difficulties  tp  encounter :  his  army  had  not  only 
reused  to  fight  in  hi§  cause,  but  actually  concluded  aa    ^  ; 

armistice  with  Russia  without  his  consen^t.     The  party  of  c„s|^^^ 
his  subjects  connected  with  his  mighty  enemy  v/as  ex-  suppresses 
trexnely  powerful  and  desirous  of  extirting  their  strength,  I^ui faction. 
in  elTecting  a  revolution  which  would  totally  overturn  the 
royal  authority.     In  this  state  of  aflu^Irs  peace  must  have 
been  of  all  things  the  most  desirable-  to  the  king,  and  the 
most  suitable' to  his  circumstances;  but  his  potent  enenxy 
was  too  haughty*,  and  too  implacable  inherresenttneuts^to 
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CHAP,    listen  npvr  to  ^accommodation,  on  any  terms  .of  equality : 
^J,^^^"     she  knew    hh  situation,   and  the^  advantages  which  shft 
1789.      Inflight  derive  from  his  emb^;*assme/)tsi  sq  tbf^t  person^ 
animosity  and  political  ipterest  dictated  the  s^me  conduct 
The  king,  saw  that,  desirable  as  peace  would  be  on  fair^ 
equitable  terms,  it  could  then  be  attained  only  by  submit- 
ting to  conditions  disgraceful  ^nji  ruinous:  ,of  twogp^^ 
evils  war  was  the  smaller ;  he  had  no  alternative,  but  eith^ 
to  surrender  his  crown  to  disaffected  nobles,  and  the  amj 
bilious  Caihavine,  or  by  magnanimous  efforts  to  conquer: 
both  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.      In  order   to  co]jc^ 
with  Russia,.  Gustavu^  had  two  great  objects  to  be  preyi* 
ous.ly  accomplished,  the  subjection  of  the  mutinous  army^ 
and  the  coercion  of  the  rebellious  aristocracy.      Xbere  ia 
an  elasticity  in  vigorous  minds  which  apportions  effort  to- 
difficulty,  and  in  pressing  emergencies  prod.uces  exertions- 
beyond  the  previous  conception  of  powers.     In  such  exir 
gencies  Gustavus  felt  that  his  invention  was  fertile,  his 
courage   undaunted,  and   his  magnanimity   elevated:  he. 
knew  that  by  a  great  majority ^pf  his. subjects  he  was  be- 
loved and  revered :   in  his  own  geni\is  an^d  fortitude,  and 
in  the  affection  of  his  people,  he  sought  and  found  re- 
sources.    Trusting  to  his  popularity  among  the  plebeian 
classes,  pn  his  return  to  Stockholm  from  Gottenbiirgh,  Jie. 
called  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  and  most  respectable 
citizens   of  the    capital;,  to  these  he  gave  the  flattering 
name   of  a  grand  council  of  state,  by  whose  advice  he 
'  professed  to  be  governed  in  all  bis  meastires :  he  thanked 

them  for  the  care  with  which  they  had  executed  the  im- 
portant trust  committed  to  them  in  his  capital  and  family; 
he  informed  them  that  in  the  preceding  campaign,  instead 
of  retrieving  Swedish  glory,  the  national  honour  had  beeix 
^    blasted  by  the  disaffection  of  his  nobles :   these  bad  cor-^ 
rupted  his  army,  had  led  it  to  the  disgraceful  and  fatal . 
excess  of  a   mutiny,  in  the  presence  of  their  sovereign, 
and  in   the  face  of  a  foreign  enemy.      Expatiating  upon 
these  subjects,  he  impressed  his  audience  with  the  fullest 
conviction,  and  they  unanimously  declared  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  war  $  with  a  warm  assurance  of  their  lives 
and  fortunes  being  devoted  to  his  service.      Having  secur-   • 
ed  the  support  of  his  capital,  he  waited  with  confidence 
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for  the  meeting  of  the  states;  determined  as*to  the  mea-  CHAP, 
sures  which  he  would  pursue,  if  they  continued  refracto-  ^^^^Li, 
ly.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  January,  the  diet  having  ^^^ 
met  the  order  of  the  nobles,  immediately  displayed  their 
animosity  to  the  king,  and  their  disregard  for  his  autho* 
rity :  they  grossly  insulted  count  Lotvenhaupt,  the  presi- 
dent appointed  by  his  majesty,  and  even  treated  the  name 
of  Gustavus  himself  with  great  virulence  and  contempts 
The  king  having  found  that  the  three  oth^r  orders,  the  pea- 
sants, clergy,  and  burghers,  were  unanimous  in  supporting 
the  war,  disregarded  the  opposition  of  the  nobles,  and 
determined  to  repress  their  insolence.  On  the  seven- 
teenth of  February  he  repaired  in  person  to  the  diet  to 
demand  satisfaction  for  the  insult  that  was  offered  to  the 
president,  his  representative  in  the  assembly :  a  violent 
altercation  here  arpse  between  the  king  and  nobles,  in  the 
course  of  which  his  majesty  made  a  charge  of  disaffec- 
tion and  treason;  the  nobles  arose  and  left  the  assembly.; 
the  king  addressing  the  three  remaining  states,  most  so- 
lemnly disclaimed  every  intention  of  aspiring  at  absolute 
authority,  but  declared  there  was  a  faction  in  the  king- 
dom inimical  to  Sweden,  and  devoted  to  her  enemy ;  that 
for  the  good  of  the  country  the  faction  must  be  crushed. 
The  states  unanimously  expressed  their  concurrence  with 
his  majesty,  and  their  determination  to  support  any  mea- 
sures which  he  should  think  expedient  for  so  desirable  a 
purpose.  On  the  twentieth  of  February,  the  king  having 
communicated  his  plan  of  procedure  to  the  three  states, 
ordered  twenty-five  of  the  principal  nobUity  to  be  arrest- 
ed, and  the  officers  who  had  been  most  active  in  exciting 
mutiny,  to  be  seized  and  brought  to  Stockholm  for 
trial.  These  vigorous  measures  received  the  general  ap- 
probation of  the  three  remaining  orders.  Gustavus  pro- 
ceeded in  his  efforts,  and  formed  the  bold  measure  of  ^ 
abolishing  the  senate,  a  council  consisting  chiefly  of  no- 
bles, and  that  had  of  late  greatly  thwarted  the  king :  his 
vigorous  resolution  entirely  suppressed  this  assembly, 
without  the  least  commotion  or  opposition,  and  in  its 
place  he  instituted  a  new  council,  totally  dependent  on  him- 
self:  the  nobles  were  so  much  dismayed  and  intimidated 
by  these    acts,  that  they  suffered  Gustavtra  to  extend   his 
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CHAP*   ehangi^s :  his  majesty  to  secure  and  confirm  the  remun- 
^^'*      ing  orders  in  their  attachment,  granted  them  respectively 


i^gg      such  new  privileges,  add  paid  them  such  honours,  as  he 
He  con-      knew  they  would  most  highly  value*  To  render  these  sdtera* 
l|6piiiarit7.  tions  permanent,  Gustavus  proposed  an  act  of  confedersh 
tion,  union,  and  surety,  by  which  he  and  all  true  Swedes 
Were  to  be  mutually  bound  in  the  most  firm  and  solemn 
manner,  not  only  to  common  defence,^  but  to  the  preser- 
ration  of  the  present  constitution  and  laws,  against  all 
impugners,  whether  foreign  or  domestic*     Though  the 
tiobles  so  far  recovered  from  the  consternation  as  to  op- 
pose this  measure,  yet  his  majesty  directed  the  president 
*  to  Subscribe  it  in  their  name ;  and  thus  Gustavus  effected 
in  a  few  weeks  a  revolution,  which  entirely  destroyed  the 
authority  that  the  nobles  had  been  so  long  endeavouring 
to  reestablish,  and  the  influence   which  the  intrigues  of 
Russia  had  been  so  many  years  employed  in  acquiring. 
The  trials  of  the  officers  charged  with  mutiny^  comtoen^ 
eed  soon  after  the  arrest;  and  though  the  necessity  of 
obedience  and  military  subordination  required  condign 
punishment,  the  executions  were  not  numerous. 
He  directs  Bt  the  reduction  of  the  nobles,  the  suppression  of  die 

ener^et^    mutiny,  and  his  popularity  with  the  other  states,  Gustavus 
S^".«*       was  now  master  of  the  whole  efficient  force  of  his  king- 
dom,  and  thereby  was  enabled  to  make  a  vigorous  prepa- 
ration for  prosecuting  the  war  with  Russia :  besides  the 
supplies  afforded  him  by  the  estates,  he  received  a  very 
considerable  sum  from  the  Ottoman  Porte*     Before  he 
opened  the   campaign   against  Russia,  the   strong  argu- 
ments, and  urgent  instances  of  Mr*  Elliot,  on  the  part  of 
the  defensive  alliance,  prevailed  upon  Denmark  to  coO' 
sent  to  an  absolute  neutrality,  and  thus  freed  the  Swedish 
king  from  that  source  of  apprehension*     Gustavus  was 
now  enabled  to  direct  his  whole  attention  and  force  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  in   Finland,  and  opened  the  cam- 
Miliury      paign  in  the  beginning  of  June.      On  the  twenty-eighth  a 
campfS^    ^^^y  ^^^^  battle  was  fought  between   the    Swedes  and 
between      Russians,  in  which  the  latter  had  almost  prevailed,  when 
tndRttMia.  ^^^  ^^tig  Springing  from  his  horse,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  infantry,  rallied  them,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to 
fly.    Various  skirmishes  wer^'afterwards  fought,  in  which 
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fl»e  Swedish  monarch  displayed  the  most,  intrepid  and  ac-  chap. 
tive  valour,  bold  and  fertile  genius  :*  the  successes  were  y^^^.^ 
various;  but  during  the  first, part  of  the  campaign  naost  i^gg 
frequently  on  .the  side  of  Sweden.  Encouraged  by  his 
advantages,  the  herp  penetrated  into  Ruesian .  Finland, 
having  on  the  coast  a  fleet  of  light  galleys  to  cooperate 
with  the  army  as  occasion  mig^t  require.  Between  this 
fleet  and  another  of  the  $ame^  sort  from^  I^ussia  a  battle 
was  fought,  in  w)iich  great  number^  were  des.ti[:oyed  on 
both  -sides :  the  Swedes  were  obliged  to  retire ;  and  though 
th«y  were  not  totally  defeated,  the  superiority  of  the  Rub- 
skkas  was  such  that  it  compelled  Qustavus  to  evaluate  the 
enemy'9'  country.*  .  The  season  being  now,  too  far  advanced 
to  atirait  military  operations  in  those  cold  ][atitudes,  both 
lirmies  withdrew  into  winter  quarters,  and  the  kingiretura* 
ed  to  Stockholm.  The -duke  of  Suddermania,  the  king- s 
brother,  commanded  the  principal  jfleet  of  Sweden,  but  no 
decisive  action  took  pbce  between  his  armament  and  the 
fleet  of  Russia. 

♦       While    the   emperor   was  by  his  preparations   a»d  tioM'^Tthe 
expense,  together  with   the  ,  misconduct  of  the   en$imy.  Nether- 
«ibtatniiig  victories  and   conquests  frpm  which  he  could  ^*  '* 
deriire  no  permanent  advantage^  he  was  endangering  his 
most  productive  possession^.     The  Netherlands,  first  of 
all  the   states  of  modern  Europe,  successfully  cultivated 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  and  acquired  at 
an  early  period  a  considerable  degree  of  liberty.     They  ®*^*!^j!l?^ 
4^onsisted  of  independent  states^  resembling' one  another  in  tion  of 
their  pursuits,  thanners,  character,  and  cpnstitution  of  gov-  tin^sr"^ 
emment.     Their  polity,  was  composed  of .  three  orders, 
ihe  nobles,  clergy,  and  people   under  the  limited  princi- 
pality of  one  per«on  denominated  count :  the  contests  be- 
tween the  prerogatives  and  privileges  of  the  respective 
principalities,   according   to   their    result,   gave   different 
modifications    to  the  freedom  which  they  all  possessed, 
and  which  they  continued  to  retain  under  various  families 
tif  princes  that  happened,' through  intermarriage,  to  succeed 


'      8  Gustavus  depended  entirely  on  genius  and  heroism  ;  being  deficient  in  mili- 
tary expjerieqoe  and  skill,  as  he  iuiuself  afterwards  aeknowledged  iueonver^^n 
viiti  the  marquis  de  Bouille.    See  Memoirs,  p. 396. 
t  Anttual  ttegistery  IZSd,  ehap.  viii>' 
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^xtn     *^  ^^®  sovereign,  authority.     l%e  best. defined,  and  mo$t 

perfect  of  their  political  systems,  was  the  constitution  of 

^^'^^'^^^  Brabant.     The  great,  charter  of  that  country  was  no  less 

^^^^'      venerated  by.  the  inhabitants,  than  the  charter  of  Runny- 

mede   is  revered  by  Englishmen :   from  a  circumstance 

attending  its  (execution,  it  was  known  by  the  nam^  of  Joy- 

.<ius  Entry*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
/  were  extremely  devoted  to  their^ancient  religion :  this 
IHredilection  probably  amse,  partly  from  their  long  inter- 
course with  Spain,  and  perhaps,  still  more  from  the  animo- 
eity  between  them  and  their  neighbours  and  coutrymenVie 
N  Dutch,  that  originated  ia  wars  in  which  they  were  the 
principal  suiTerers :  but,  whatever  might  be  the  cause,  it  is 
^  a  certain  fact,,  the  Netherlanders  were  extremely  addicted 
i»  the  most  absurd  and  extravagant  tenets  of  the  Roman 
catholic  faith  :  they  manifested  a  very -warm  affection-  to 
their  princes,  both  the  aboriginal  sovereigns  of  the  coun^' 
try,  and  their  descendants  otthe  house  of  Austria.  Upon 
the  accession  of  the  German  branch  of  that  house  to  the 
dominion  of  these  provinces,  Charles  VI.  was  received  by 
the  people  with  the .  greatest  cordiality  and  good  will,  he 
having  first  sworn  at  his  inauguration,  as  his  successors 
have  constandy  done,  to  the-  preservation '  of  their  ancient 
constitutions  and  rights.  .,  During^  the  distresses  of  their 
family,  at;  the  accession  of  Maria  Theresa,  diey  derived 
the  most  essential  benefit  from  the  zeld  and  fidelity,  the 

Royalty,  and  the  resources  of  money  and  of  men,  which 
were  supplied  by  their  subjects  in  the  Low  Countries. 
The  free  subsidies  were  granted  with  a  liberality  propor- 
tioned to  th^  emergency  for  which  they  were  required : 
they  continued  during  her  life  to  manifest  undiminished 
affection,  and  cherished  the  same  sentiments  for  her  soii 
Joseph.  Beloved  by  them  before,  the  emperor  had  con- 
firmed their  attachment  by  the  flattering  hopes  which  he 
raised  in  the  Low  Countries,  that  he.  would  recover  and 
open  to  them  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  Blasted  a^ 
their  expectation^  were,  Mmputihg  the  disappointment  to 
necessity,  they  had  not  relaxed  in  attadiment  to  their  sove- 
reign ;  and  though  they  did  not  rise  in  their  estimation  of 
his  political  and  military  abilities,  they  were  grateful  for 
Jthe  benignity  of  his  intention.     The  spirit,  however,  of 
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^esdefts  infnovation,  which  so  much  distinguiBhed  die-  aic-    CHAP. 
tive,  but  superficial  character  of  Joseph,  soon  extended  y_^-^-^_f 
to  the  Netherlands;  and  interfered  with  their  ancient  pri-  "  j^j^^^ 
vileges  and  ancienf^religion,  the  two  objects  of  which  dley 
wei)e  most  precuUarly  tenacious. 

No  position  in  political  philosophy  is  more  obvious, 
than  that  systems  of  polity,  civil  or  ^cclesiafitical,  must  be 
adapted   to   the   deiitiments,   habits,  opinions,  and   even 
prejudices   of  the   people:^  such  reforms,  therefore,  aa 
overlook -these,  however  abstractedly  agreeable  to  reason 
and  rectitude,  are  neither  reasonable  nor  right  in  their 
application  to  those  parti<5ular  cases,  because  they  do  not 
conduce  to   the  happiness  of  the   subject.     The    clergy  Joseph^ 
iwere  alarmed  and  enraged;  the  people  grieved  and  aston-  ^rerf     * 
ished  by  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,' td  which,  chaDgeuOr 
however  absurd  in  the  enlightened  views  of  an  English-  name  of 
man,  the  Netherlands  annexed  an  importance  that  a  wise  '^***^' 
ruler  would  have  regarded.  It  was  soon  seen  that  reform 
was^  not  his  only  object ;   and  that  he  desired  change  for 
the  sake  of  cocifiscation,  that  he  might  procure  the  means 
of  gratifying   an   extravagant  and  infatuated .  ambition. 
J^n  of  abilities  and-  enlarged  minds  being  totally  free  innoTa- 
from  bigotry  and  superstition,  .thought  that  some  of  the  ec^^ie'^d^ 
monasteries  and  convents  might  he  very  easily  spared;  ^1^*^ 
but  by  no  means  relished  suppression  for  the  sake  of  plun* 
der;  the  same  rapacity  which  seized  that  species  of  pro- 
perty, would,  they  apprehended,  extend  to  other  kinds  of 
possessions.  The  ecclesiastical  order  formed  a  very  pow- 
erful, numerous,  and  opulent  body  in  the  Low  Countries ; 
and  their  property,  of  every  sort,  was  estimated  at  the 
immense  sum  of  twenty-five  millions  sterling.  The  states 
being  composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  clergy,  the 
nobility,  and  the  common^ :  the  church  had  likewise  pos- 
sessed, from  time  immemorial,  at  least  a  third  part  in  the 
government  of  the  country.     It  was  apprehended,  from  Snpiiras- 
the  emperor's  conduct,  that  he  had  projected  to  destroy  {^^ "' 
the  .privileges  of  this  order,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  orde»^ 
seizure  of  their  immense  wealth.     All  ranks  were  a}arm- 
ed^.and  began  to  coalesce,  in  order  to  oppose  an  innova^ 

n  See. Aristotle's  PoTitic^, 
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ting  system,  the  real  purpose  of  which  they  conteived  not 
to  be  reform  but  robbery*     Those  who  were  themselves 
merely  anxious  for  the  pr4:servation  erf  their  civil  rights, 
found  it  expedient  to  encoun'ige  the  discontents  of  thi 
clergy,  and  even  to  profess  sympathy  with  the  superstition 
and  bigotry  of  the  lower  orders  :   these  various  causes 
coinciding,  formed   a   compact  and   powerful  opposition 
against  the  dangers  which  threatened  their  ancient  ^stab- 
liahments.      Fortunatc^ly  for  his  subjects  and  neighbours, 
as   the   objects   of  Joseph   were  wicked,   bisr  policy  was 
weak:  he  was  totally  deficient  in  that  dexterijy  ^nd  ad- 
dress, which  can  varnish  mischievous  schemes,  and  smootb 
the  way  for  their  reception  i   he  neither  tried  dtsgni^e^ 
insinuation,  nor   deceit,  the  usual   engines  of  ability  at'* 
tempting  injustice,  where    the   effect' of  force  wpuld.  be 
doubtful :  his  heart  dictated  usurpation  and  injury,  but 
his  head  was  not  well  fitted  for  insuring  success :  a  harsh 
arbitrar}'  and  imperious  display  of  authority  appeared  in 
all  his  measures  :  he  was  particularly  desirous  of  suppress 
sing  ancient  customs,  and  changing  an(;ient  institutions. 
There  was  a  festival  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Low  Coun* 
tnies,  called  the  Kermesse,  and  highly  venerated  by  the 
inhabitants:  it  was  a  season  of  mutual  -visiting,  and  of 
reconciling   differences,    not    only    between   iodividoais, 
but  villages ;    it   was   equally   a  season  for  contracting 
marriages,    forming  new  friendships,  and  renewing  and 
cementing   the    old.       This    innocent   source   of  festivtf 
recreation,  this  laudable   occasion  of    social  virtue,  was 
in  the  emperor's  innovating  zeal  suppressed.     The  dis^ 
posal   of   land   and   revenue,  belonging  to  the  abolished 
convents,  produced  great  dissatisfaction  and  complaint: 
they    were    rendered    part    of    the    royal    domains,   and 
merely  filled    the    coffers    of   the    emperor.       His   next 
attempt  was  upon  the    abbacies,  the    most   opulent   and 
splendid    of    the    religious    establishments.       Several  of 
these  'Conferred  a  right  on  the  possessors,  of  being  direct- 
ly inherent   members   of  the   states.       In    Brabant  this 
high  distinction  and  privilege  in  favour  of  the  abbots,  was 
cai^ied  to  a  greater  extent  than  elsewhere ;  for  the  whole 
of  the  clergy,  being  the  first  order  of  the  state,  were  re- 
presented by  abbots  only.    Joseph  did  not  at  first  subvert 
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the  abbacies,  but  fis  the  incumbents  died,  placed  them  to    eH\p. 
be  held  in  cammendamy  which  was  directly  contrary  to  ah      ^*^** 
express  article  of  the.  Joyoiis  Entry.     In  the  beginning  of      j^^ 
1787  he  published  two  edicts,  which   entirely  absorbed 
the  consideration  of  every  snaaller  change ;  by  these  all 
the  tribunals)^  all  the  forms  and  course  of  ctril  justice, 
which  for  so  many  centuries  had  been  established   and 
pursued  in  the  Low  Countries,  which  the  people  had  sq 
long  considered  as  theirglory,.  and  regarded  with  emhu^ 
siastic  admiration,  were  to  be  abolished  in  one  day.    The    . 
forms  Q^  pj>^*c>cess  in  the  old  courts  were  fair  and  open  i 
they  publicly  exhibited  the  series  of  evidence,  rules  of 
interpretation,  the  principles  applied  and  grounds  of  de- 
cision. .    New   tribunals   were   appointed,   in  which   the  Change  of 
secresy  of  despotism  marked  the  proceedings;  witnesses  iopms*ani 
were  privately  examined,  the  parties  were  often  ignorant  P''^®^®**' 
of  the  evidence,  on  which  they  were  .tried,  and  the  deci- 
sion was  left  to  a  single  judge,  .who  was  to  determine 
according  to  his  discretion  without  any  existing  law.  The  Arbitrary 
persqn^  appointed!  to  this  office  were  foreigners,^  totally  trSSeled!' 
unacquainted  with  the 'ancient  laws  of  the,  Netherlands, 
or  at  least  altogether  regardless  of  their  Spirit  and  tenon- 
Such  jpaodes  of  judicial  procedure,  combined  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  emperor's  conduct,  were  considered,  as  the 
forerunner's  of  proscription  and  tyranny :  they  excited  great 
alarm  among  the  people/ not  without  a  determination  to 
resist  acts  so  contrary  to  the  compact  by  which    Joseph 
held  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands.     But  the  second 
edict   advancing   in    lawless  usurpation,  confirmed  their 
resolution  not  quietly  to  submit  to  the  destruction  of  their 
rights. 


X  The  jprincipal  tribunals  were  in  the  villages ;  a  court  held  by  the  lord  of 
the' manor,  who  in  smaller  cases  delegated  liis  authority  to  a  set  of  rejjutable  men 
within  his  district;  but  in  greater  judged  himself,  being_  assisted  b^  two  eminent 
counsellors  to  expound  the  laws,  in  the  cities  the  jurisdiction  was  in  the  hands  of 
dieir  respective  magistrates:  there  was  a  supireme  tribunal  composed  of  sixteen 
judges  and  a  president,  in  which,  CAuses  either  civil  or  criminal  might  originate  '^ 
and  in  civil  cases  an  appeal  lay  from  the  inferior  courts.  See  Annual  Register. 
1789,  p.  207. 

y  The  baron  de  Martini,  an  Italian,  was  sent  into  the  Low  Countries,  with., 
the  title  of  Imperial  Commissaiy,  to  establish  and  regulate  the  new  tribunals,  and 
topreseribe  to/i  nation,  which  had  for,  many  ages  .gloried  in  the  freedom,  as  well 
as  the  equity  Qfits  civil  institutioas,  in  what  manner  justice  shouldT^c  dispensed  in 
ftitwre.      ' 


I 
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€HAP.        The  Stages  of  the  Netherlands  were  justly  deemed  by 
^^^^  .  the  people  the  guardians  of  their  laws,  liberty,  and  pro- 
__      perty ;  and   in  them  was  rested  the  power  of  imposing 
*         taxes  on  the  subjects,  and  granting  subsidies  to  the  prince. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  power  they  had  uniformly  satisfied 
both  parties,  by  liberal  grant  without  burdensome  impost. 
The  assembly  of  the    states   met  annually  at  Brussels,, 
and  having  performed   the   most   material  part  of  their 
business,  intrusted  the  rest  to  a  select  committee,  whose 
SinivvenioD  proceedings  they  reviewed  at  the  following  meeting.   This 
Miahed''*'  legislative  branch  of  the  constitution  was  no  less  valued 
legMatafc.  than  the  judicative,  but  the  emperor  in  his  second  edict 
proclaimed  its  subversion  ;  he   abolished  the>  old  institu- 
tions and  forms,  and  substituted  an  engine  of  state  under 
the  name  of  a  council  of  general  government,  which,  while 
it  drew  all  public  affairs  within  the  sphere  of  its.  own  ac- 
tion, was  to  be  ruled  by  the  court  minister  who  was  placed 
at  its  head.     Without  nominally  annihilating  the   assem* 
bly  of  the  states,  the  new  form  of  government  really  de- 
stroyed its    powers  :  it  ordained,  that  the  states  might 
nominate  a  deputy,  who,  if  approved  6f  by.  the  minister 
and  his  council,  might  be  a  member  of  that  council,  and 
when  required  by  the   minister  was  to  sign  all  the   acts 
formerly  exercised  by  the  states,  but  now  to  be  proposed 
by  the   council.     Thus,  the  states  wej-e  really  to  have  no 
other  power  but   to   subscribe  imperial  mandates  ;  and 
their  authority  was  to  be  exercised  by  a  nominal  represen- 
tative, under  the  control  of  the  minister  and  his  council : 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  new  council  was  farther  to  extend 
to  all  cases  of  police  and  revenue  :  all  persons  even  suspected, 
or  pretended  to  be  suspected,  were  the  objects  of  inquisitorial 
procedure,  by  order  of  the  council  and  minister,  from  whose 
decrees  there  lay  no  appeal.   When  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  despotic  usurpation,  was  understood  and  comprehend- 
ed, the  people  very  loudly  expressed  indignant  resentment 
against  so  daring  a  violation  of  that  convention,  by  which 
only  the  archduke  of  Austria,  held  the  limited  sovereign- 
ty of  the  Netherlands.     In  language  less  mindful  of  his 
rank  than   descriptive  of  his    conduct,  they,  plainly   and 
unequivocally  charged  Joseph   with  having  violated  the 
inaugural  compact  and  oath,  and  not  obscurely  intimated^ 
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that  a  breach   c)f  a   conditional   contract  by  on^  of  the    CHAP.. 
parties  absolved   the  other  from  \Xi  obligations.     Those  ^^^^v^ 
who  n^ere  most  favourable  to  the  emperor,  alleged,  that      1759. 
the  obnoxioua  edicts  proceeded  from  mistaken  views  of 
the  public  good,  and  not  from  a  design  upon  their  liberties :' 
according  to  such  advocates'^ he  had  suppressed  the  ancient 
tribunals,  that  the  people  might  be  able  to  dbtain*justice 
in   a  less  expensive  and  more  compendious  way,  and  his'" 
alteratioti  of  the  government  was  designed  to  give  it  tnore* 
simplicity  and  energy':  the  small  military  force  in  th& 
Low  Countries  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  establishment 
of  an   absolute  sovereignty  \  he   had   been   deceived  by 
partial  "ahd  false'representations,'  and  misled  by  evil  coun- 
sellors.    The  Yeply  to  this  species  of  vindication^  was  ob-^ 
vious  ;  whether  violation  of  their  dearest  rights  proceed- 
ed fronni  the  des|)otic  intentions,  or  the  defective  judgment 
of  the  sov^eign,  it  was  ecjually  incumbent  on  subjects  to 
defenfi^  their  constitutional  liberties  :  though  the  conduct 
of  the  emperor  was,  in  allhis  'dominions,  such  as  to  cfvince 
a  narrow '  understanding,  yet   in   the  Netherlands,  and 
evdry  other  part,  it  was  so  uniformly  directed  ta  one  ob- 
ject, the  invasion  of  property  to  increase  his  own  revenue 
that  tnisinfbrmatiori  and  erroneous  reasoning  did  hot  ac- 
count fo/  its  general  tenor  ;  no  person  could  he  a  system-  ^ 
atic  robber  by  mistake.              ^                                  . 

The  emperor*s  chief  counsellor  was  the  count  Bel- 
giojoso  li is  minister,  a  Milanese,  a  great  favourite  with 
his'  master ;  and  who  possessing  all  the  subtlety,  artifice, 
and  crooked  policy  of  an  Italian  statesman,  was  extremely 
disagreeable  to  the  opefi,  frank,  and  'honest  Flemings. 
The  governor  general,  the  duke  of  Saxe  Teschen  and  hia 
wife,  thie  archdutchess,  sister  td^  the  emperor,  were  ex- 
tremely popular,  and  never  suspected  of  prompting  any 
unconstitutional  designs  5  but  the  minister  possessed  the 
real  power  of  government.'  Belgiojoso  proceeded  to  a 
violent  exercise  of  the  powers  so  la\*^lessly  usurped; 
indeed,  if  he  had  conceived  a  design  of  extending  and 
consolidatipg^  revolt,  he  could  not  have  formed  a  more 
efficacious  plan  for  the  purpose:  having  excited  the  ' 
resentment  of  the  civil  orders,  by  the  overtTirow  of  the 
established  judicature  and  legislature,  he  next  attacked 
Vol.  til.  N  ti 
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the  clerical  order,  not  as  before,  by  si^pretsmg  certas 
fraternities,  the  leaat  essential  to  €tte  church,  bat  thos« 
institutions  which  nourished  its  appropriate  learning,  pre* 
if^rved  its  most  important  rights,  and  that  literature  and 
science  from  which  it  chiefly  derived  its  influence.  The 
principal  university  of  Brabant  was  the  Louvain,  one  of 
the  moift  celebrated  schools  of  Roman  catholic  theology ;' 
distinguished  for  the  extraordinary  reterel&ce  with  which 
it  regarded  the  stipreme  pontiff,-  by  its  profound  respect 
for  the  priesthood,  and*  consequently  highly  prized  by 
zealous^  votaries  of  the  Romish  ehurch:  all  its  colleges 
were  abolished,  and  a  general  seminary  was  established, 
in-  which^  by  an  edict,  all  youth  designed  ibr  the  church 
were  required 'to  pursue  their  theological  studies*  For 
this  new  school  a  German  Sector  and  professors  were 
appointed,  to  the  excliision  of  native  teachers.  Such  a 
change,  violating  the  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  tend- 
ing to  introduce  new  doctrines  of  theology,  was  'wkrmly 
opposed  by  the  bishops,  the  university,  and  the  people. 
The  Low  Countries,  so- long  famous  for  the  purity  of  its 
catholic  faith;  the  Louvain,  the  nurse  of  holy  religioa^ 
was  to  be  contaminated  with  the  heresies  in  which  Ger- 
many abounded.  .  The  minister  enjoined -father  Godefroy, 
visitor  of  the  capuchins  at  Brussels,  to  send  the  young 
students  of  his  order  to  be  educated  in  the  general  semi- 
nary: this  clergyman  refused  to  comply;  Belgiojoso 
commanded  him  to  depart  from  Brussels  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  emperor's  dominions  in  three  days.  Such 
a  violent*  act  afforded  a  new  subject  of  complaint  to  those 
who  were  zealous  in  religion,  and  strengthened  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  new  *  seminary ;  but  it  increased  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  progress  of  arbitrary  power,  which  were 
already  so  generally  entertained.  The  emperor  and  his 
counsellors  appeared  to  have  adopted,  respecting  his 
richest  and  most  productive  dominions;  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  principks  that  can  actuate  the  conduct  of  a 
government,  that  stiibjects  are  mefely  to  he  considered  as  a 
source  of  revenue^  and  the  expediency  of  political  plans 
and  acts  to  be  estimated  by  their  tendency  to  supply  the 
coffers  of  the  prince.  The  discoi^tents  and  commotions 
in  th^  Netherlands  very  greatly  dimiBished  its  financlrf 
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eficteney,  and ;  conseqilently  defeated  th^  puirpose.w|ii^&  ^  CHAK 
the  authors  of  th« -jtnnovations  meant  chiefly  to  promote.  ,_^,.,j:J 
The  minister.  pr^tendtQg  to  impute  th^  defalcation,  to  con*  1769. 
trabaad  traffic,  proceeded  m  a  suifimary  and  arbitrary  way 
against  personisr  whom  he.profes^ed  to  suspcK^t  to  be  engcL- 
ged  in  such  a  commerce*-  One  respectable  and  eminent 
merchant^  who  held  a  contract  witb^  government,  was, 
after  his  accoants  had  been  closed  and  passed<»  charged 
with  a  fraud:  he  challenged  his  accusers  ta.  m^e  good 
their  assertions  by  affair  and  open  trial,  agreeably  to  the 
kws  of  his  country  >  but,  instead  of  a  legal  inquiry,^,  he 
"^as  seized  by  armed  soldiers,  and  hurried  away  to  Vienlla* 
So  flagrant  a  tyranny,  joined  -to  the  general  ^y^tem,  im- 
pressed the^  people  with  a  belief,  that  their  only  alternative 
was  subjection  to  foreign  despotism,  or.  vigorous  and 
immediate  resistafice* 

Ik  Brabant  the  constitutionhad  been  the  most  precise,  Remon- 
and  its  violations  the  most  manifest;  and  there>  the  re-  theNeth- 
sistance  was  the  most  prompt.      In  Brussels  the   compa*  eWauders. 
nies  of  arts  and  trades,  nine  in  number,\chose  repres^a* 
tatives,  each   known  by  the  name  of  syndic :  these  dele- 
gates c.6nsiituted  .a  corporation,  entitled  the  syndics  of  the 
nine  nations :  they  possessed  not  only  municipal  power, 
but  also  .very  considerable  political  direction  in  the  choice 
of  members  for  the  assembly  of  the  spates;  and   being 
composed  of  the  chief  citizens,  they  added  extensive  in*- 
lluence  to  their  strength.     This  was  .the  first  public  body 
.which  expressed  its   sentipnents  concerning  the   usurpa- 
^ons :  they  drew  up  a  plain,  bold  memorial,  that  stated 
actual  fbcts  and  obvious  consequences ;   and  enumerated 
4he  conditions  on  which  the  prince  of  th^e  Low  Countries 
held  his  sovereignty,  as  set  forth  in  the  Joyous  Entry  :  the 
representation  quoted  Joseph's  inaugural  oath  to  observe 
the  prescribed  stipulations,  and  his  actual  conduct,  whijch 
was  a -systematic  violation  of  his  engagements  ;  and  con* 
eluded,  that    *'  if  the  sovereign  shall   infringe   upon  the 
"  articles  of  the  Joyous  Entry,  his  subjects  shall  be  dis* 
.^^  charged  from  all  duty^and  service  to  him,  until  suchf  time 
"  as  due  reparation  shall  be  made  for  such  infringements.^' 
This   animated'  remonstrance  inspirited  and  guided  the 
«ther  cities,  and  also  the  other  provinces;  ^nd  the  peo- 
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CHAP,    pie  in.  general  were-  determined  to  assert  their  iriglits ;  but 
^^r^g^^  before  they  should  commence  any  active  exertions^  they 
1789.      waited  the  meeting  of  the  states,  that  they  might  know 
how  far  they  could  trust  to  their  counsel  and  cooperation*- 
the^^tcs*^         The  assembly  met,  and  the  very  first  step  demonstrat-.  - 
ed  the  firm  and  re$olute  part  which  they  intended  to  act* 
An  application  haying  been  made  for  subsidies,  they  to*, 
tally  refused  tq  grant  supplies  until  grievances  were  re-.  ^ 
dressed ;  they  sent  iminediate  orders  to  the  coUectXHr&oC 
the  revenues  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  financial  officers  ap*»*. 
pointed  by  the  new  council,  since,  they  exercised  an  au*  * 
thority  which  »wa»  not  admitted  by  the  Flemish  constLtOK  7' 
tion :  they  then  drew  up  a  declaration  of  rights,-  a  «tate<**  • 
xnent  of . grievances,  and  an  exhibition  of  consequents^) 
both  more  detailed  and  comprehensive  than  that  lofafae; 
syndic^,  and, which  avowed  their  determination-  to^  persb* 
vere  in  maintaining  the  constitution  of  their  ancestors^ 
this  manifesto  they  addressed  to  the  governor  general..* 
At  the  same  time  Mr*  Vandernoot,  a  counsellor  of '  Bros** ' 
sels,  and  an  eminent  advocate   in  the  cause  of  liberty^ 
published  a  treatise  addressed  to  the. states,  in  which,  from 
ancient  documents,  he  traced  out  and  elucidated  the  con^* 
stitution  of  Brabant*     The  states  not  only  ordered  this 
treatise  to  be  read  in  their  presence,  but  decreed  .public 
thanks  to  the  author,  for  having  so  ably  and  justly  vindU 
cated  the  rights  of  the  people.     The  statea  of  Flanders 
and  Hainault  concurred  in  the  determination  to  resist  all 
the  unconstitutional  changes*     The  governors  general  en^ 
deavoured  tp  break  the  force  of  the  opposition  hy.smaU 
^concessions,  and   liberal   promises:    the   Italian,  to   his 
gre^t  surprise,  found  that  the  Flemings  were  not  to  be 
intimidated;  and,  until  he  could  be  supplied  with  an  ade- 
quate force,  he  had  recourse  to  the  more  appropriate  in-« 
struments  of  his  pountry,  duplicity  and   deception :  the 
r     attempt,  however,  was  nqw  too  late ;  the  patriots  perse~. 
vered  in  their  eiforts.  and  held  out  to  the  minister  the 
r terrors  of  an  anpient  statute  of  Brabaiit,,  that  declared  it- 
lawful  to  apprehend  and  to  punish  any  person  who  shoul4 
pbstin^tely  persist  in  obstructing  the  public  good :  they 
abolished  the  new  seminaries  and  other*  unconstitutional 

t  ■  » 

^t^ttpyatjions ;  urged  the  governor^  genersd  speedily  to  rer> 
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dress  their  grievances  ;  and  added,' thiit  the  people  we're    chap. 
in  such  a  ferment,  that  they  could  not  answer  for  the  cofi-     -^*^^*- 
sequences  oflo/iger  delay.     The  minister  had  hitherto-    ^.g^ 
obstructed  concessions  on  the  side  of  the  governors  gene- 
jieraiy.  bnt-now  pretended  no  longer  to  oppose  conciliatory  ^ 

measures :  alarmed  at  the  revolution  in  the  temper  and 
dispositions  of  a  people  from  whom  they  had  before  ex- 
perienced the  most  aifectionate  attachment;  ihe  governors 
resolved,  as  far-  as  their  power  extended,-  to  restore  the 
tranqoiUity  and  happiness  of  the  provinces.     They  issued 
a 'decree,  oa  the  thirtieth   of  May^   declaring    that    all' 
^awangem^nta  contraiyto  the  Joyous 'Entry  should  be  en- 
vtirely  «et  aside,' and  that  due<  reparation -shouM  be  made 
for  sdl  inifringements  on  that  great  charter  which  the  peo-  ^ 
ple.'faeld  so  sacred;  they  hoped  f  the 'emperor  would  ratify' 
this  declaration,  and  promised  to  exert  their  utmost  inflo- 
ence  with  him  to  accomplish  such  a  desirable  purpose. 
This -proclamation  at  first  diffused  general  joy  through  the 
Netherlands;  but  these  sentiments  were  interrupted  by  - 
dpubts  concerning  the  emperor's  rtttification.-     Joseph  in- 
stead of  sanctioning  the  decree,  despatched  a -mandate  to 
the  states  of  the  Low  Countries,  strongly  expressing  his 
astonishment^  indignation,  and  displeasure, -at  those  in- 
temperate  and  violent  measures  which   the   states  had  ' 
adopted,  and  that  bold  defiance  which  they  had  given  to 
hi»  authority  :  his  edicts  had  not  been  intended  to  subvert 
the    coastitution,  but  to  correct  ancient  abuses,  and  to 
xna^te  .  aalutary  reforms.     As  a  proof  of  their  obedience 
he  required  the  states  of  each  province  to  send  deputies 
to  Vieufia,  to  lay  their  subjeets  of  complaint  at  the  foot 
o(  the  throne.     As  a  father  he  would  pardon  the  errors 
and  tenaerity  of  his  subjects,  but^would  severely  punish 
them,   if  they  continaed  refractMry; 

DisAPPoiifTED  by  so  imperious t  an  order,  andx  so 
unfouuded  reprehension,  th^yAtd  not  sink  under  the  in- 
solent claims  of  usurped  authority,  but  took  vigorous 
naueasures  for  their  own  security.     To  prevent,  however,  Deputfes 

f  •  ••111*  are  sent  to 

matters  from  comnig  to  extremities,  they  thought  it  pru-  yienaa. 
dent  to  comply  to  a  certain  extent  with  his  requisition : 
jthey  appointed  deputies,  intrusted  with  very  limited  pow- 
ders, merely  to  express  the  loyalty  of  the  nation,  and  to 
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CHAF.    State  their  grievances,  but  to  come  to  no  conclusion  re«- 
^*^''*      specting  public  affairs,  without  the  special  and  immediate 


irsf.  ^^^^^^  of  tfce  states.  While  the  deputies  were  on  their 
•  journey,  they  were  iiiformed  that  great  bodies  of  im- 
perial troops  were  marching  towards  the  Low  Countries* 
Though  this  intelligence  greatly  agitated,  yet  it  did  not 
depress  the  minds  of  the  Flemings ;  resolved  to  main- 
tain their  liberties  at  everv  hazard  of  their  lives  and  for* 
tunes,  they  calculated  their  strength  and  resources,  and 
found  thetn  much  superior  to  th6se  with  which  the  Dutch 
had  formerly  resisted  Spanish  despotism :  they  hoped  -fdr 
the  interference  of  the  powers  that  were  already  iilimic&l  to- 
Joseph's  ambition ;  and  that  France  in  particular  would' 
willingly  accept  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherfcind. 
provinces,  so  benefretal  and  commodious,  upon  the  con- 
stitutional conditions  which  they  would  most  gladly  offer. 
The  governors  general  having  been  called  to  Vienna,  to 
foe  present  when  the  deputies  should  appear  before  the 
emperor;  count  Murray,  a  nobleman  of' Scottish  extrac* 
tion  comn^ander  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  the  Nether- 
lands, Was  appDint<*d  governor  during  their  absence. 
This  officer,  a  man  of  prudence  and  temper,  endeavoured 
to  accommodate  matters  by  moderating  the  ferv^our  ot  the 
.people,  and  the  imperiousn^ss  of  the  sovereign*  The 
Flemings,  meanwhile,  were  turned  with  the  most  anxious 
expectation  to  the  reception  of  their  deputies  at  Vienna; 
and  the  first  accounts  were  very  far  from  being  satisfac- 
tory. When  presented  to  the  emperor  they  wer^i  receiv- 
ed with  all  that  angry  haughtiness  which  narrow  under- 
standings and  illiberal  sentiments  in  power  produce  to  real 
or  supposed  inferiors,  when  they  are  the  objects  of  dis- 
pleasure. Undismayefi^by  imperious  insolence,  the  de- 
puties stated  their  grievances ;  but  Joseph  informed  them^ 
that  before  he  would  vouchsafe  to  explain  himself  upon 
that  subject,  there  were  certain  preliminary  articles  that 
count  Murrav  would  communicate  to  his  states:  the  ar- 
tides  were,  that  things  should  be  restored  to  the  same 
footing  in  'which  they  had  stood  at  the  meeting  of  the 
«tates  ;  that  the  new  tribunal  council  and  seminaries  abol- 
ished by  the  Fleminj^s  should  be  restored,  the  subsidies 
paid,  and  the  volunteers  dismissed  :«  if  these  articles  were 
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not  exeeuted,  the  Austrian  army  should  proceed  in  its    6haf. 
march  to  the  Netherlands.  %,J^i^ 

The  ^Flemings  with  great  indignation  refused  to  com-  ^^^^^ 
ply,  and  between  volunteer  corps,  and  parties  of  soldiers, 
quarrels  and  skirmishes  arose,  not  without  the  .effusion  of 
biood  ;  every  thiiig^  notwithstanding  the  conciliatory  effort* 
of  count  Murray,  seemed  tending  to  hostilities,  when' 
despatches  arriving  from  the  deputies  totally  changed  the 
public  sentiments ;  by  these  it  appeared,  that  harsh  as  the 
first  reception  of  the  deputies  had  been,  at  succeeding 
interviews  th^  emperor  had  declared,  that  though  he  had  Jofepli 
thought  it  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  throne  to  tomnt* 
^sdl'yr  his  displeasure  at  the  violent  proceedings  of  his  tl»«^ re- 
Flemish  subjects,  he  was  really  favourable  to  th^ir 
requests ;  >  and  though  he  would  not  consent  to  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  convents,  nor  to  restore  the  nomination  of 
abbots,  he  would  grant  all  the  other  principal  articles :  he 
never  proposed'  to  enforce  his  edicts  by  arms,  and  was 
willing  to  riBstore  the  Joyous  Entry  toits  primitive  vigour; 
he  intended  to  visit  the  Netherlands,  and  to  concert 
measures  with,  the  states  for  the  welfare  of  his. « people* 
These  agreeable  declarations  were  accompanied  with  an 
unassuming  and  engaging  politeness,  which  manifested,  if 
not  the  ability  of  a  statesman,  the  versatility  of  a  courtier. 
The  deputies  were  so  captivated  with  the  manners  and 
address  of  the  emperor,  that  they  received  every  assurance 
and  profession  with  unbounded  faith:  their  constituents^ 
though  not  so  implicit  in  their  confidence,  yet  were  greatly 
pkased,  and  at  last  agreed  to  pay  the  st:d>sidies  into  the 
xoyal  treasury,  as  a  mark  of  their  reliance  on  the  emperor*s 
protestations.  The  count ,  Murray  in  return  published  a 
declaration  from  the  emperor,  by  which- the  Joyous  Entry 
♦f  Brabant  was  to  be  preserved  entire,  as  well  with  respect  - 
to  the  ecclesiastical  as  the  civil  orders;  the  new  tribunals 
were  to  be  suppressed,  and  the  ancient  courts  of  judicature 
to  resume  their  fuiiction.  The  sovereign  promised,  that 
whatever  infraction  had  been  made  upon  the  Joyous 
Entry,  he  would  employ  measures  for  granting  redress. 
This  accomodation  between  theWmperor  and  his  subjects 

z  See  deelnration  of  the  emperor  to  the  states  of  the  Bels;ic  Provincef ; 
^tate  papers,  July  3,  1787.         *  '      ' 
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'CHAP.   Jifiused  a  general  joy  through  the  Low  C6unt^ie8»     But 
^^^'-     the  moderate  system  now  adopted  by  Joseph,  by  discem- 
ing  politicians,  wa(^  imputed  to  particular  circumstances, 
and  not  to  any  deviation  from    his  general  principles  of 
action.     In  his  innovating  plan  he  had  proceeded  on  the 
supposition,  that  the  Neiherlanders  would  make  no  mate- 
rial opposition^  and  that  his  wishes  migtit  be  accoi^plished 
without  distracting  his  attention,  or  withdrawing  his  force 
front  the    execution  of  his  other  schemes.     From   the 
spirit  and  vigoroas  conduct  of  the  Flemings  he  saw  that 
'^    they  could  not  be  brought  to  submission  without  a  con- 
siderable army,  the  employment  of  which  in  that  service 
would  weaken  his  efforts  against  the  Turks ;  he  therefore 
abandoned  one  unjustifiable  project  of  aggressic^,  that  he 
imight  the  more  effectually  promote  another ;  and  it  was 
inferred,  that  really  he  had  only  postponed  his  design  res- 
pecting^ the  Low  Countries  to  a  more  favourable  opportu- 
nity*    The  great  object*  of  Joseph  appears  to  have  been 
to  establish  one  simple  uniform  military  isystem  of  gotertt- 
ment  through  all  the  parts  of  his  vast  dominions.     This 
purpose^was  obstructed  in  the  Netherlands  by  the  present 
concession:    there  were,  besides,  important  ardcles  left 
unsettled,  which  might  be  the  ground  of  future  dispute. 
,His  expressions,  upon  being  more  closely  examined  than 
during  the  first  ebullitions  of  joy,  were  found  to  be  genend 
and  vague.     On  reflection^  the  Flemings  perceived  that 
they  held  no  pledge  from  the  sovereign  but  his  promises, 
while  in  disbanding  the  militia  they  had  given  the  most 
solid  and  substantial  security  on  their  part.**  The  eitiperur 
after  he  had-  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  lenient  and 
conciliatory  conduct  of  count  Murray,  appointed  andthet 
commander  in  chief,  who  had  no  local  connexions  in  the 
Sends  gen-  Netherlands  j  this  was  general  Dalton,  a  soldier  of  fortune 
mheNe-   from  Ireland,  brave  and  enterprising,  but  whose  principle 
theriaods.    ^f  conduct  was  Simply  obedience  to  his  master's  ordersj 
whatever  they  might  be,  or  whatever  rights  they  might 
violate.     He  had  been  employed  against  the  rebellious 
mountaineers  of  Transylvania,  and  acqtiired  considerable 
reputation  by  his  military'efforts  \  but  had  been  noted  for 
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the  cruelty  with  which  he  treated  his  prisoners.     Count  .CHAP* 
Trautmansdorff  was  appointed  to  the  civil  government,  to  ^V." 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Low  Cootitries,  as  he  was  a      j^^g 
man  of  very  amiable  dispositions,  and  extremely  popular; 
|>ut  it  soon  was  foundy  that  in  power  he  was  totally  subor- 
dinate to  Dalton.     The  governors  general  wetis  by  the 
emperor's   new  plan  to  be   mere  pageants  of  state  and 
splendor,  without  any  share  , of  the  government. 

The  first  inanifcstation  of  the  emperor's  perseverance  Despotic 
in^  the  ^plan  which  he  pretended   to  relinquish,   was   an  ^^^^^^^^ 
attack  upon  the  university  of  Lpuvain.     While  the  Flem- 
ings were  cherishing  the  hopes  of  preserving  their  revered 
constitution,  and  indulging  the  convivial  festivity  of  the 
Christmas  season,  exhilarated  by  the  flattering  prospect,  a 
peremptory  order  arrived  in  the  emperor's  name  to  the 
jmembers  of  Lpuvaun  university,  commanding  them,  with- 
out deliberation,  delay,  or  remonstrance,  inimediately  to 
.enregister  in  their  archives,  and  submit  to,  the  system  of 
reform  prescribed  by  the  sovereign.     These  mandates  the 
university  peremptorily    refused  to  obey;    they  pleaded 
their  constitutional  rights,  and  appealed  to  the  laws  and 
justice  of  their  country  for  protection.     The  minister,  in 
his  reply  to  this  appeal,   propoundibd  a  very  simple  and 
comprehensive  principle^  that  subjects  must  not  plead  rights  ^ 
iawsy  justice^  or  their  constitution^  against' the  rvUl  of  the 
sovereign.     Declarations  were  issued,  commanding  them 
to  conform  to  the  mandates  of  the  emperor,  and  threaten- 
ing the  severest  vengeance  against  all^iersons  who -should 
dare  to  assert  a  right  contrary  to  the  will  of  his  imperial 
majesty^     These  dictatorial  menaces  were  totally  disre«> 
girded  by  the  university,  which  was  determined  to  assert 
its  freedom.     Count   TrautmansdoriF  was  now   become 
entirely  subservient  to  Dalton,  and  in  his  conduct  showed^ 
that  the  amiable  dispositions  and  pleasitig  manners  which 
had  rendered  hinj  so  popular,  wpre  not  fortified  by  vigour^ 
or  secured  by  virtuous  principles.     This  minister,  by  th^ 
direction  of  Dalton,  sent  a  letter  to  the  grand  council  of 
Brabant,  requiring  their  efforts  to  reduce  to  obedience- the 
refractory  university,  and  specifying  the  time  before  which 
the  mandate  was  to  be  executed :  the  council,  with  a  dig* 
nified  indignation  replied|  that  the  letter  was  founded  xp^ 
y%1^    III.  O  a 
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OEAP^  igtioranco  of  ^i?  laiv^s,  tended  to  deqpoti^tH  and  i«u9t  be 
^li  revoked*  The  niiniater  replied,  that  it  was  his  m^esty's 
17W  absolute  determinatiOQ,  that  on  whatgv^r  subject  he  siig'Tti- 
fied  hh  wiU%  ok^i^ce  mus$  follow;  aod  he  gave  thea» 
twenty-four  hpi^urs  for  publishing  the  decree*  Hia  com* 
minatioxi  beii\g  atilt  disregarded,  the  following  day  he  aent 
a  notice,  that  if  the  decrees  were  not  publiabed  withia  two 
hours,  he  ahould  have  recourse  to  the  dire  expedient  pf 
cannon  axid  bayonets^,  which  his  ni^eaty  had  most  expressly 
p^e^cribed*  The  council  still  paid  not  the  smallest  atten- 
tion to  those  insolent  threats «  -D^lton  drew  up  a  regiment 
q(  infantry  near  the  coupcil  house,  and  ordered  an  etisign 
with  a  party  of  troops  to  patrole  the  streets*  Thb  officer, 
yo).)ng,  inexperienced,  ai>d  desirous  of  showing  power,  on 
110916  trifling  disturbance,  ordered  his  men  to  fire  a  platopi| 
s^n^png  the  multitud^^  killed  six  of  the  people,  and 
wounded  nxapy  more  :  the  juvenile  instrument  of  military 
despotism  and  murder^  dreading  the  just  vengeance  of  the 
people,  hastily  fled  with  his  party  to  the  main  body  of 
fi^ldiers.  The  emperor  informed  of  this  achievement, 
highly  applauded  the  ensign's  conduct,  and  desired  Dalton 
to  inform  him  he  might  expect  promotion  on  the  first 
vacancy :  he  also  ^i^resdsed  his  warmest  gratitude  to 
D.altoo  for  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  military  character, 
^nd  impressing  the  people  with  a  due  dread  of  the  soldiers* 
This,  massacre,  unimportant  (tuie,  emperor  said)  as  it 
tuas  in  itself  might  produce  a  salutary  effect i  but  to 
insure  obedience  it  was  necessary  for  £)alton  to  persevere 
in  the  same  meritorious  conduct.^  ,The  army  being  once 
employed  against  the  people,  constant  insolence  and  fre- 
quent bloodshed  were  the  result.  The  people  expressed 
their  indignation  in  riots  and  tumults :  one  of  these  being 
quelled  without  firing  a  shot,  the  emperor,  in  a  letter  to  hit 
Qliinisters,  testified  his  disapprobation  of  such  forbearance, 
and  desired  it  might  not  be  repeated*  Trautmansdorff 
,  declared,  that  if  the  troops  serving  in  the  Netherlands 
were  not  suflicient,  forty  thousand  men  would  immediately 
enter  the  Low  Countries :  this  assertion  his  hearer»  well 
Jinew  to  be  a  boasting  bravado^  as  the  emperor^s  troops 
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urcre  elsewhere  fully  employed.  It  is  frequently  difficult  CttAi*. 
to  discover  the  precise  motive  for  conduct  which  is  die-  J^^^l 
tated  by  unprincipled  wickednesSf-^ancT guided  by  extreme  j^^g^ 
folly*  As  Joseph's  armies  were  engaged  in  the  Turkish 
war,  policy  obviously  dictated  forbearance  of  injustice  and 
tyranny  in  the  West,  that  he  might  effectually  promote 
aggression  and  spoliation  in  the  east*  His  force  in  the 
Low  Countries  was  very  inadequate  to  bis  despotic  par** 
poses,  or  to  the  cruel  intentions  of  his  deputy*  At  the 
very  time  that  the  emperor  was  enjoining  perseverance  iti 
military  despotism  to  his  willing  and  prompt  underlings  he^ 
through  this  governors  geheral,  issued  a  declaration,  setting 
forth  his  tetider  aifettion  to  his  subjects,  his  desire  of 
satisfying  their  wishes^  the  complete  return  bf  his  favour, 
and  his  determination  to  give  the  Low  Countries  most 
convincing  proofs  of  his  benevolence  and>;confidet\ce. 
Flagrant  as  the  duplicity  of  these  professions. were,  their  \ 
uselessness  was  no  less  obvious:  force,  not  deception  wi» 
his  instrument  of  government ;  the  soldiers  could  not  the 
more  easily  massacre  one  man  by  proclaiming  to  him  the 
tender  feeling's  of  their  employers :  it  was  a  mere  waste  oi 
falsehood,  which  could  answer  none  of  the  assertor's  pur-^ 
poses;  more  resembling  the  capricious  versatility  of  si 
froward  child,  than  the  steady  policy  of  a  firm  man^ 
resolute  in  wicked  designs. 

The  interpreter  of  the  emperor's  tenderness  was  Dal- 
ton  :  among  the  sources  of  Dalton^s  fame  acquired  in 
Transylvania  was  a  gallow^^  of  an  extraordinary  height 
for  hanging  insurgents,  and  he  declared  his  determination 
^o  erect  an  edifice  of  alike  construction  in  the  great  square 
at  Brussels.  He  now  Went  to  establish  at  Lou  vain  the 
new  professors  of  divinity ;  and  to  reform  the  errors  of  the^ 
©logical  schools,  the  argument  employed  was  the  ba^^onet : 
the  rector  and  professors  were  ejected  by  a  file  of  mtis^ 
keteers,  and  the  new  teachers  were  established  by  the 
same  authority*  To  celebrate  the  admission  pf  theimpe"  E^eetiof 
rial  instructors  in  theology^  the  soldiers  murdered  a  great  ^J^ny' 
number  of  the  inhabitants,*  who  could  not  refrain  from 
assembling  to  'pay  the  last  tribute  of  grief  at  the  overthrow 
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of  an  institution,  which  had  for  so  many  ages  been  the 
pride  and  support  of  their  city.  But  although  soldier» 
could  inaugurate  persons  appointed  to  teach  the  christian' 
system  according  to  the  imperial  canons  of  orthodoxy, 
they  could  not  compel  students  to  learn  :  the  pupils  had 
universally  abandoned  the  colleges,  and  the  fnasters  were 
left  to  deliver  their  lessons,  either  in  empty  halls,  or  with- 
out any  hearers,  but  their  military  coadjutors*  At  Malines 
and  Antwerp  the  massacre  was  much  more  extensive  than* 
even  at  Lou  vain ;  and  personal  security  was  deemed  st> 
precarious  in  the  Netherlands,  that  some  of  the  nobility, 
and  a  great  number  of  other  inhabitants  of  distinction  and 
property  sought  refuge  in  exile.  The  cruel  executions 
comtnitted  upon  a  defenceless  people  by  their  rulers,  in  a 
acason  of  peace  and  most  profound  tranquillity,  excited 
the  abhorrence  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  procured 
asylums  for  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  Confiscation,  des«' 
potism,  and  military  execution  being  once  established,  pro- 
perty,  liberty  and  life  being  insecure,  those  that  still  re- 
mained in  the  country  withdrew  their  capitals  from,  manu* 
factures  and  commerce,  and  vested  them  in  foreign  funds, 
as  a  provision  for  their  own  flights,  and  repositories  which 
Daiton's  bayonets  could  not  reach.  In  a  country  so  re- 
cently eminent  for  industry  and  the  arts,  trade  was  entire- 
ly stagnant,  and  every  occupation  ceased,  except  those 
which  minister  to  the  necessity  of  life  :  revenue  propor- 
tionably  dellned  :  fiscal  productiveness,  the  great  object 
of  the  emperor's  tyranny,  experienced  a  most  important 
diminution  :  the  states  of  Brabant  announced  a  determi- 
nation, under  the  present  outrageous  tyranny,  to  withhold 
the  supplies.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  close 
of  1788.  , 

The  emperor  published  an  edict,  annulling  all  his  for- 
v^tyhy  ^^^  concessions,  even  recalling  his  inaugural  oath  to  main- 
Joaeph.  tain  the  Joyous  Entry  ;  and  all  the  obnoxious  establish- 
ments of  1787  were  to  be  speedily  restored.  The  grand' 
council  of  Brabant  having  refused  to  sanction  so  despotic 
an  edict,  that  constitutional  tribunal  was  suppressed  ;  the 
management  of  the  revenue,  which  had  formed  one  of  its' 
delegated  departments,  was  vested  in  a  commission  nomi^* 
nated  by  the  emperor :  no  abbots  were  thenceforth  to  be 
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appointed  in  Brabant,    and  thus  the  clerical  order  war   CHAP. 
about   to  be  suppressed ;  the  commons  were  to  be  new  ^^hl^i' 
modelled  according  the  emperor's*  pleasure  :  the  right  of      ^^gg^ 
.  granting  subsidies  was  to  be  no  longer  vested  in  the  states, 
but  in  a  council  appointed   by  the  emperor  ;  the  Joyous 
Entry  was  to  be  abolished  ;  the  whole  government  and  all 
its  parts  were  to  be  modelled   according  to  the  imperial 
will.     A  considerable  part  of  the  year  17^9  was  employ-* 
ed  in  executing  these  nefarious  projects  of  infatuated  am- 
bition*    The    enmity    to    the   clergy,    and    rapacity    for 
money,  two  predominant  features  in  the  emperqr's  charac- 
ter, combined  in  dictating  his  most  extensive   and  syste- 
matic schemes  of  robbery.      By  one  decree  he  sequester-  | 
ed  all  the  abbeys  of  Brabant,  and  appointed  civil  officers 
to  manage  their  revenues  for  his  use.^ 

Such  a  seizure  o^  property,  in  a  country  which  had 
so  long  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution,  and 
of  ecclesiastical  possessions  among  a  people  so  devoutl}'' 
attached  to  the  priesthood,  excited  very  general  resent- 
ment, -^Mid  open  remonstrances  from  men,  who  already 
indignantly  brooded  over  their  fallen  constitution,  and 
meditated  the  reassertion  of  their  rights  :  they  resolved  ThePiem- 
no  longer  to  yield  even  the  appearance  of  submission,*  JJf^g'Jn 
either  to  subordinate  tyranny,  or  the  imperial  despot  him-  forcible  re» 
self.  Stimulated  to  resistance  by  the  strongest  motives 
which  can  inspirit  generous  breasts  ;  considering  death  as 
preferable  to  slavery  ;  and  recalling  to  their  minds  those 
gallant  exertions  by  which  a  kindred  people  had  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  an  Austrian  despot  in  the  sixteenth 
'century,  they  trusted  that  with  much  greater  resources, 
against  a  foe  less  powerful,  they  would  be  no  less  success- 
ful in  ^resisting  an   Austrian   despot  of  the  eighteenth  ;^ 


f  The  author  of  Dodslej's  Annual  Register  1799,  having  attentively  eonsi- 
dered  the  detail  of  the  spoliations,  says,  that  be  suppressed  no  less  than  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  monastie  establishroents,  and  that  the  only  precaution  he  ap-^ 
pears  to  have  used  was,  that  in  this  great  suppression  the  men  were  more  fa* 
▼oared  than  the  women :  of  the  male  eon  vents,  OD(y  foKy  were  sequestered ;' 
of  the  nunneries,  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

g  There  was  a  considerable  resemblance  between  the  conduct  of  Joseph  IL 
and  his  ancestor  Philip  II.  of  Spain  ;  though  the  former  was  the  professed 
champion  of  toleration,  the  latter  of  intolerance,  the  principle  of  both  was 
ma^  more  nearly  allied  than  would  appear  from  a  superficial  view  of  their  re- 
spective objects.  Kach  sought  to  model  the  opinions  of  mankind  according  to 
Ins  nHI ;  ei!«h  endeavotifvd  to  effect  his  purpose  bj  viole&ee ;  each  was  cruel  in 
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CHAP,  besides  their  owa  resources,  so  valuable  smd  efficacious, 
in  the  riches,  population,  and  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
nature  of  the  country,  they  might  reasonably  expect  sup- 
port from  the  arms  of  Prussia,  and  even  of  her  maritime 
confederates.  The  emperor  was  engaged  in  the  Turkish 
war,  and  his  force  greatly  impaired  by  the  disastrous  events 
which  it  had  produced  :  though  emigration  was  very  pre- 
valent, yet  the  refugees  chiefly  sought  shelter  in  the  most 
adjacent  states,  and  had  greatly  promoted  the  cause  of 
their  countrymen  by  describing  the  dreadful  oppressions 
from  which  they  had  fled.  With  the  emigrants  the  Flem- 
ish patriots  maintained  a  very  close  correspondence,  and 
concerted  with  them  the  plan  and  commencement  of  open 
resistance.  Dalton,  meanwhile,  despatched  part  of  his 
troops  to  seize  every  person  suspected  of  disaffection,  and 
carried  the  system  of  proscription  and  murder  to  a  more 
enormous  extent  than  at  any  former  period  of  his  tyranny, 
while  Trautmansdorff  acted  as  the  civil  instrument  of  op- 
pression. A  conspiracy  was  formed  to  blow  up  the  houses 
of  these  tyrants  with  gunpowder  ;  during  the  confusion  to 
seize  the  gates  of  Brussels  and  the  arsenal,  and  admit 
bodies  of  emigrants,  who  were  prepared,  and  to  be  ready  at 
hand  for  that  purpose:  the  execution  of  this  plot  was  fixed 
for  August  1789;  but  being  discovered,  a  great  number 
of  suspected  persons  were  apprehended.  While  the  min- 
isters were  inflicting  summary  punishments,  the  vigorous 
proceedings  of  the  patriots  called  their  attention  to  more 
formidable  objects.  About  the  middle  of  September 
1789,  the  duke  of  Ursel,  and  the  prince  of  Aremburg, 
count  of  la  Marck,  his  son,  with  the  other  nobles  who  had 
retired  to  Breda,  were  joined  by  the  archbishop  of  Ma- 
lines  or  Mechlin,  primate  of  the  catholic  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  by  most  if  not  all  the  states  of  Brabant, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  constituted  and  declared 


perteeutin^:  nil  those  who  0]|>po8ed  his  •jstem  ;  each  was  imperiiMiB  and  despoti- 
«al  :  both  were  ambitious  without  ability,  restless  without  enterprise,  aggressive 
and  usurping  in  intention,  niigfity  iu  project,  but  futile  in  execution,  ami  onsiie- 
cessfnl  in  event,  i'hilip,  the  ercAtnre  of  iraiialion,  was  the  implicit  votarv  of 
priestcraft :  Joseph,  the  Creature  of  imitation,  was  the  implicit  votary  of  mft- 
delity  :  neither  of  theni  were  guided  by  sound  iTasonttig  and  original  refteetioH : 
both,  in  supporting  their  favourite  tenets,  and  gratitying  malignant  passions,  diil 
much  misdiief ;  bat  attenf>yUd  much  more  than  their  incapacity  suffered  them 
to  i^erpetrate.  .» 
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to  be.  the  regular  and  legal  assembly  of  the  states  of  that   CHAP. 
province  :^  they  framed  and  unanimously  passed  a  remon-  k^^^^^J^ 
stmnce  to  the  emperor,  declaring  their  rights  and  their      u^/^ 
resolutions  to  maintain  Ihem  against  every  violator :  they  Deciari- 
were  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  a  righu. 
sovereign  who  should  govern  them  constitutionally,  but 
they  would  not  surrender  those  privileges  which  they  held 
in  trust  for  their  fellow  citizens,  and  for  posterity  :  they 
adjured  him  to  spare  them  the  cruel  necessity  of  appealing  ' 

to  God  and  their  swords« 

Xh£  declaration  of  the  states,  so  contrary  to  his  des- 
potic sentiments  and  views,  highly  enraged  the  emperor, 
and  he  gave  orders  for  increased  severity  and  violence  of 
military  execution.  The  Belgians  saw  no  hopes  of  redress, 
but  by  their  swords,  and  in  October  1789  they  hoisted 
the  standard  of  revolt  :  a  body  of  insurgents  took  the 
two  small  forts  of  Lillo  and  Liefenshock  on  the  Scheldt : 
ia  fort  Lillo,  besides  the  military  stores,  they  found  a  con* 
siderable  sum  of  money*  Dalton  sent  general  Schroeder 
against  the  invaders,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  troops, 
well  disciplined.  On  the  advance  of  this  force  the  insur- 
gents fidbandoned  the  two  forts,  and  retreated  towards 
Furnhout,  a  small  town  about  eight  miles  from  the  forts  : 
the  imperialists  pursued  them  to  the  gates,  and  forcing 
these  open  entered  the  town  :  the  Brabanters  retreating 
from  the  main  street,  drew  the  Austrians  after  them  until 
they  were  inclosed  in  the  market  place ;  there  the  patriots 
firing  from  the  adjoining  houses,  windows,  and  lanes,  did 
great  execution ;  the  regulars  being  thus  ensnared,  and 
unable  to  extricate  themselves,  were  broken  and  defeated, 
and  compelled  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  seven  hundred 
men.  Hope,  encouraged  by  success,  roused  all  the  pat- 
riotic and  martial  ardour  of  the  Belgians  :  assuming  the 
name  of  the  patriotic  army,  they  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  the  country  :  in  the  other  provinces,  as  well  as  Bra- 
bant, the  votaries  of  freedom  flocked  to  the  standard 
erected  for  its  preservation,  and  burned  with  impatience 
to  join  their  brethren  in  the  field,  that  they  might  contri- 
bute their  efforts   to  deliver  their  country  from  foreigm 

h  See  Amuf^  Register  f«r  1791,  p.  53: 
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Cif  A.P.  tjrraiRft*  In  the  beginning  of  November  a  battle  wa§ 
^ILII  fought  at  Tirlemont :  a  body  of  patriots  having  been  pur- 
jiued  by  Bender  an  Austrian  general,  had  taken  refuge*  ia 
this  place,  and  were  warmly  supported  by  its  patriotic  in- 
habitants* Bender  having  entered  the  town,  was  very 
vigorously  received  by  the  Flemings,  and  after  an  obsti- 
nate contest  compelled  to  retreat.  The  Netherlanders  now 
ventured  to  meet  their  adversaries  in  the  open  (ield-^  and 
having  gained  a  complete  victory,  took  possession  of 
The  ptttri-  Ostend,  Bruges,  and  Louvain.  Animated  by  these  sue- 
tibe^\artri.  ccsses,  they  had  the  boldness  to  attack  the  strong  city  oft 
an  troops.  Ghent:  having  entered  the  town,  they  assailed  and  defeat- 
ed the  enemy  in  the  streets  ;  and  compelled  one  part  of 
them  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  barracks,  while  another  sought 
shelter  in  the  citadel.  The  third  day  of  the  siege  the 
barracks  surrendered  ;  the  defendant^  of  the  citadel  find- 
ing they  could  no  longer  retain  the  place,  committed  the 
most  infamous  enormities  in  the  streets,  but  soon  evacua- 
ted the  garrison:  the  defence  of  Ghent  was  by  no  means- 
adequate  in  either  vigour  or  skill  to  the  force  by  which  it 
was  guarded*  Joseph,  desirous  of  winning  his  soldiers^ 
had  given  directions  for  allowing  them  great  laxity  ;  the 
troops  who  were  in  the  Netherlands,  besides  being  recent- 
ly freebooters,  and  accustomed  to  trample  on  the  defence- 
less inhabitants,  conceived  a  most  thorough  contempt  for 
the  Flemings ;  but  when  they  came  to  battle,  and  were 
compelled  to  face  the  enemy  on  equal  terms,  they  showed 
themselves  to  have  totally  deviated  from  the  character  of 
Austrian  soldiers,  and  to  be  as  dastardly  as  they  were  profli- 
gate.' The  reduction  of  Ghent  was  of  the  greatest  conse- 
Tlieyform  quence  to  the  Flemish  patriots  ;  and  the  more  especially 
intoTrfe^  ^^  '^  enabled  the  states  of  Flanders  to  assemble  in  that 
^'^hi'^"  capital  of  the  province,  for  the  purpose  of  legalising  their 
public  proceedings,  giving  a  form  to  their  intended  new 
constitution,  and  concluding  a. league  and  federal  union 
with  the  other  provinces.  The  emperor  informed  of  the> 
great  successes  of  the  Flemish  patriots,  descended  from  his 
despotic  haughtiness,  and  endeavoured  by  amicable  pro- 
mises to  conciliate  his  late  subjects  ;  he  exhorted  the  mal- 
contents to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  trust  for  the  redress 
of  real  grievances  to  his  clemency  and  paternal  affection  : 
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4re*dful  eonsequenjees  (he  said)  would  ensue  if  ttey  com*    cflAP. 
pelled  him  to  relinquish  the  conquests  which  he  was  now     J}^}}; 
prosecuting,  and  pour  into  the  Netherlands  armies  that 
were  now  gathering  laurels,  from  a  foreign  enemy.     En-» 
deavouring  partly  to  justify,  and  partly  to  explain  his. 
moat  obnoxioiiis  acts,  he  offered  to  revoke  the  offensive 
edicts,  to  comply  with  all  their  former  demands,  and  tp 
grant  a  general,  full,  and  perpetual  amnesty  to  all  who. 
should  return  to  their  duty  within  a  specified  but  distant 
time,  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  alone  excepted  :  but  the 
Flemings  had  been  too  often  deceived  by  Joseph  to^  repose 
any  confidence  in  his  professions  ;  and  they  now  paid  the 
less  attention  to  his  overtures,  that  from  their  &ucce$se$ 
they  began  to  deem  themselves  no  longer  dependent  oq^ 
his  powen     On  the  twentieth  of  November  the  states  of 
Flanders  seized  on  the  sovereign  authority;  in  their  pro- 
viilce,  and,  in  imitation  of  their  Dutch  neighbours,  assumed 
the  title  of  high  and  mighty  states  :  they  passed  resolu* 
tions,  declaring  the  .emperor  to  have  forfeited  all  title  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands ;  for  raising,  organising^ 
and  disciplining  an  army,  and  uniting  themselves  with  the 
slates  of  Brabant.     The  ardour  and   suc^cess   of  their 
countrynien  inspired  the  inhabitants  of  Brussels  with  the> 
desire  and^  hope  of  rescuing  their  capital  from  the  de<> 
spotic  ministers  .of  Joseph.  '  Intimidated  .by  the  victories 
of  the  Flemings,  Dalton  confined  himself  within  the  walls, 
alid«  ordered  the  gates  to  be  strictly  guarded  :  his  force 
consisted  of  about  six  thousand  men,  whereas  the  patri- 
oUc  band  did  not  exceed  one  thousand  :  the  soldiers  were, 
however,  dispersed  through  different  parts  of  the  city; 
their  adversaries  were  at  a  fixed  rendezvous. to  form  a 
compact  body,  which  assailing  the  scattered  enemy,   by 
throwing  them  into  partial  confusion  might  cause  general 
disorder,  and  animate  the  other  citizens  to  join  in  the 
conflict.     This  gallant  design  was  executed  :  the  Flemish 
band  defeated,  an  Austrian   detachment   in  one  of  the 
streets  ;  the  battle: became  general,  and  the  insusgents  got 
possession  of  the  barracks,  with  two  thousand  musketS| 
and  plenty  of  ammunition*     Dalton  retreated  to  the  great 
square,  where,  attempting  to  defend  himself,  he  was  obli«* 
Hed  to  capitulate,  and  to  give  up  Brussels,  on  being  allow*  ^ 
Vol.  III.      '  F  p 
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ed  to  escape  with  his  garrison  :  he  accordingly  retired  to 
Luxemburg  :  TrautmansdorfF,  with  the  other  chief  mem- 
bers of  ,the  government,  withdrew  to  Liege.  The  gov- 
ernors general,  from  their  popularity  were  not  afraid  of 
any  violence,  yet,  as  the  emperor^s  sovereignty  was  no  long-* 
er  acknowledged,  they  betook  themselves  into  Germany* 
The  Flemings,  in  their  victories,^  far  from  imitating  the 
brutal  cruelty  of  the  imperial  despot's  soldiers,  killed  no 
one  but  in  battle*  Having  thus  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  chief  towns,  after  celebrating  the  most  solemn  in- 
stitution of  religion,  they  restored  the  ancient  courts  of 
justice,  rescinded  all  the  emperor's  innovating  edicts,  set- 
tled the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  completely 
reestablished  tranquillity.  The  states  of  Brabant  being 
assembled  at  Brussels,  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1789, 
bound  themselves  by  oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  citizens, 
to  pre^rve  the  rights,  privileges,  and  constitution  of  their 
country,  and  then  proceeded  to  administer  the  same  oath 
to  the  members  of  the  sovereign  council  of  Brabant  amidst 
the  general  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  other  provin* 
ces,  except  Limburgh,  having  concluded  similar  engage- 
ments concerning  their  respective  internal  constitutions,  all 
the  Austrian  Netherlands,  Limburgh  excepted,  fohned 
themselves  into  a  federal  republic,  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  the  United  Belgic  States.  Such  was  the  result 
of  the  restless  changes,  rapacity,  and  usurpations  of  the 
emperor  Joseph. 
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Retrospective  view  of  France.^-^ld  g'ovetnmenU^^harac*. 
ter  and  spirit  of  France  under  Lewis  XlF.^^ources  of 
submission  to  arbitrary  power»^commencin^'and progres- 
sive change  under  Lewis  XV.*-^Begtnning  of  infidelity* 

'  —  Voltaire  and  his  disciples**-^Beginning  of  anti-monarch- 
ism, — Rousseau  supposes  man  a  perfectible  being, — Fro- 
gress  of  his  doctrines  through  the  efforts  of  literature**-^ 
Cooperating  political  causes^'-^General  impolicy  and  bur- 
densome expense   of  ihe  French   wars  against  Great 

.  Britain.*-^Enormous  expenditure  and  distressful  conse- 
'  quences  of  the  war  to  support  our  revolted  colonies,"-^ 
Pecuniary  embarrassments, — Various  schemes  of  allevia- 
tion.— Convention  of  the  notables — Calonne  uHfolds  the 
dreadful  state  of  the  finances. —Calonne  proposes  an  equali- 
sation of  public  burdens—incenses  the  privileged  orders,'-^ 
Outcry  against  the  minister — disgraced — retires  into  ban- 
ishment,'-^Brienne  minister* — Trifling  and  inefficient  re- 
forms.-.-Contests  with  parliaments. — Attempts  of  the  crown 
to  overawe  the  refrdctory-^unsuccessful. — Arbitrary  sus- 

•  pension  of  parliaments.— ^National  ferment. — Distressed 
situation  of  the  king — abandoned  by  many  of  his  courtiers 
-^resolves  to  recalMr.  Neckar^^-who  consults  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  states  generaL^-^^uestion  concerning  the  consol- 
idation of  the  orders. — Meeting  of  the  states. — Commons 
propose  to  meet  in  one  chamber—opposed  by  the  crown,'— 
Commons  constitute  themselves  a  national  assembly  ^with- 
out regard  to  the  other  orders,'— Violence  of  demagogues. 
— Soldiers  infected  with  the  popular  enthusiasm — insub- 
Qtrdijiation  and  licentiousness. — King  orders  troops  to 
xipproach  to  Paris. — Popular  leaders  prepare  to  defend 
the  capital, — An  army  of  volunteers  immediately  raised 
— attack  the  royal  magazines  to  procure  arms—<issaU 
the  Bastile. — Subversion  of  the  old  government,— ^Decla- 
ration of  rights^— fundamental  principle  the  rights  of 
^Av^—^Ffr-st  acts  4)f  th^  revoiictionistS'^— power— gr<dt 
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Old  general  object  to  subvert' establishment'^^o  that  object 
ail  the  whole  energies  of  the  French  genius  and  character 
exerted.-^-Licentiousness  of  the  press. — Twenty  thou* 
stind  literary  men  employ  thismselves  in  stimulating  the 
mob  to  outrage. — An  engine  of  government  nexu  in  the- 
history  of  political  establishments^-^-^LVRs — influence  of 
"f-^xtended  by  assotiation  «  doctrines^-^influence  and  ope^ 
ration^'-^Lawless  violence  in  the  country .^^Peasants  turn 
upon  the  proprietors. »^ome  of  the  nobiUiy  propose  to 
sacrifice  a  large  portion  of  their  privileges  and  property 
"^heir  example  imitated  <md  emulated.^'^acriflces  of 
the  nobles  und  clergy •'•^Adnuration  of  the  commons*'-^ 
Proposition  for  the  seizure  cf  church  property^^-^remon' 
strances  if  the  clergy^ — disregarded,^^Parliaments  anni- 
hilated.-'^Immunities  sacrificed. — The  lazu  and  policy 
of  the  iingdorti  overturned.-^cheme  for  voluntary  con- 
tributions* — Gold  and  silver  sent  to  the  mint^-^Prepara' 
lions  for  the  new  constitution-^ he  authority  to  be 
possessed  by  the  king. — Suspensive  VEf  o. — ^uestion^  if 
the  assembly  was  to  be  composed  of  one  or  txvo  chambers 
-—^arriedj  that  there  should  be  only  ohe.'^English  con- 
stitution proposed  as  a  model — rejected.^'^French  com^ 
mons  inimical  to  mixed  government^^^etthment  of  the 
succession.^-^Ferocity  of  the  people — inflamed M^  scarcity. 
—Additional  troops  arrive  at  VersaiUes-^^ntertainmeni 
given  by  the  oflicers  in  the  palace  to  the  new  comers^-^ 
The  royal  family  visit  the  banqueting  room^^^Music 
describes  the  sufferings  of  a  capUfoe  prince^-^-The  queen 
having  in  her  arms  the  infant  dauphin  presents  him  to 
the  offcerS'-^'the  ladies  of  the  court  accompany  her.^^ 
Effects  of  beauty^  music,  and  wine^  combined. — Unguard-: 
ed  enthusiasm  of  the  loyal  soldiers^^trample  on  the 
national  cockade. — Report  of  this  entertaittmeHt  at  Paris* 
.•^Spge  and  indignation  of  the  revolutionists.f^Activity 
and  influence  of  the  flshwomen  and  courtezans  •^^The  mob 
determines  to  bring  the  king  to  Paris^^^xpedition  of  the 
women  for  that  purpose-^hang  priests  and  arlstotrats-^ 
march  to  Versailles^-'^verawe  the  legislature-^reai  into 
the  assembly  and  take  possession  of  the  speaier*s- chair. 
^~»Mob  assault  the  palace — attempt  to  murder  the  queen 
f  -^prevented  by  the  heroism  of  her  defender s.^-'Jj^ing  and 
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qiieen  ngree  to  depart  for  Paris.T^Mournful  procession  of 
a  degraded  monarch.P-^Fartker  proceedings  at  Paris.^^    - 
The  existing  government  endeuvouring  to  quell  the  mob 

-  ^^ever^  prosecutions  for  that  purpose. — Effects  of  the 
French  revolution  in  Britain^ — Detesting  the  ^Id  French 

'^  government  and  not  acquainted  with  the  news,  Britons 
approve  of  the  revolution  as  friendly  to  liberty* — Senti' 
ments  of  various  classes^^respectiv^ly  differing^  concur  in 

.  favouring  the  French  revolution. 

TlHE  event  which  rendered  the  year  1789  most  CHAP. 
important  to  Britons  and  all  the  civilized  worW,  was  the  ^^**^ 
French  revolution,  the  causes  and  means  of  which  extra- 
ordinary change  it  requires  a  retrospective  view  of  the 
Qcene  of  operation  to  investigate  and  comprehend.  The  ow  goy- 
government  of  France  was,  in  the  earlier  ages,  brie  of  ^^l^^^ 
those  feudal  aristocracies,  which  the  northern  conquerors 
established  over  Europe.  The  degree  of  civil  and  po- 
Hticai  liberty  that  extended  to  the  commons  was  very  in- 
considerable in  France,  as  in  most  other  countries,  except 
England  and  the  Netherlands.  The  power  of  the  king 
in  the  middle  ages  was  extremely  limited;  the  country 
consisted  of  a  collection  of  principalities,  in  each  of 
which  the  lord  superior  enjoyed  an  arbitrary  sway,  and 
held  the  people  in  a  condition  of  abject  vassalage.  This 
state  of  relative  power  in  the  vicissitudes  of  human  af- 
fairs 'underwent  material  changes.  The  kings-  had  bnC' 
igeneral  object,  diminution  of  baronial  authority  ;  pru- 
dence required  the  barons  to  unite  for  their  common  ad- 
vantage, yet  they  had  respectively  separate  interests  which 
much  more  constantly  occupied  their  attention.  By 
sowing  discord  between  these  turbulent  chieftains,  the 
sovereigns  rendered  their  aggregate  force  less  formidable* 
Conquests^  escheats,  or  treaties,  united  several  iiefs  to  the 
crown  :  Lewis  XI.  considerably  reduced  the  power  of  the 
nobility,  the  feudal  aristocracy  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
cardinal  Richelieu,  and  the  separate  sovereignties  were 
consolidated  into  one  entire  mass*'  As  the  people  had 
been  without  liberty  under  feudal  lords,  they  continued  te 

i  See  introduction  to  this  histon'. 
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CHAP,  be  in  servitude  under  the  monarch  :  before  the  total  re- 
^^^  duction  of  the  aristocracy,  they  had  indeed  possessed  au 
1789.  assembly  of  states,  but  so  modelled,  that  the  comm9iis 
had  little  real  share  of  the  power  :  the  nobles  and  clergy 
were  closely  connected  by  immunities  and  other  privileges, 
and  could  easily  overpower  the  third  estate.  From  the 
administration  of  Richelieu,  France  had  been  without 
even  the  appearance  .of  a  legislative  voice  ;  every  privi- 
lege of  the  subject  was  under  the  control  of  a  government 
habitually  corrupt  and  tyrannical.  The  men  of  wealth 
and  distinction  were  purchased  either  by  courtly  honours, 
presents,  pensions,  or  a  lavish  waste  of  the  public  revenue, 
which  was  endeavoured  to  be  exclusively  wrung  from  the 
grasp  of  the  poor,  the  weak  and  the  laborious.  Liberty 
and  even  life  were  insecure,  if  either  interfered  with  the 
will  of  the  prince.  Instead  of  making  a  part  subservient 
to  the  whole;  estimating  either  permanent  regulations,  or 
temporary  measures,  by  the  aggregate  of  happiness  which 
they  were  calculated  to  produce  ;  the  old  government  of 
France  administered  thq  whole  according  to  the  pleasure 
and  caprice  of  a  very  small  part ;  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  twenty-four  millions  was  of  little  account  when  compar- 
ed with  the  freak  or  fancy  of  the  prince,  the  interest  or 
inclination  of  his  favourites.  The  suggestion  of  a  priest 
or  a  prostitute  would  desolate  a  whole  province,*  and 
drive  from  that  country  its  most  industrious  inhabitants. 
The  nobility  and  clergy,  and  also  the  magistrates,  were 
exempted  from  their  share  of  the  public  burdens  j  the 
taxes  instead  of  being  paid  by  the  rich  and  the  great,  felj 
upon  the  poor.  These  tyrannical  exactions  were  render- 
ed more  cruelly  oppressive  by  the  established  mode  of 
extortion  ;  the  revenue  was  farmed,  and  farther  leased  by 
the  principal  undertakers  to  others,  and  by  these  to  ^sub- 
ordinate collectors  with  advance  of  rent  ;  in  the  various 
steps  of  intermediation  between  the  payer  of  the  impost 
and  the  government,  much  greater  sums  were  squeezed 
from  the  commons  than  ever  found  their  way  to  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  The  farmers  of  the  revenue  principally  con- 
ic See  in'Rendei's  Toxir  Uirongh  Germany,  an  Account  of  the  devastation  of 
tlie  palatinate. 
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Ititated  the  moneyed  class,  or  at  least,  were  the  greatest   chap. 
capitalists ;'  in  them  government  had  its  chief  resource     X^***- 
for  loans  to  carry  on  the  projects  of  extravagant  ambition,      ^^^g 
and  infatuated  aggression.      Many  of   the  nobility  from 
their  prodigality   were  poor   notwithstanding  their  immu- 
nities and  donatives,  and  from  these  men  had  the  means 
of  supply  ;  the  court,  therefore,  very  readily  connived  at 
most  flagrant  extortions  in  the  administration  of  the  reve- 
nue, as  the  commons  only  were  to  suflFer  by  the  spoliation* 

The  old  government  of  France,  was,  no  doubt,  liable  Character 
to  these  and  other  objections,  both  in  its  principles  and  J?  rSIcc 
practice  ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  XV.  it  ^n<^ 
was  a  very  arbitrary  and  oppressive  system.  Its  vices  ap-  XIV.  anfl 
peared  the  more  glaring  Co  political  observers,  by  being 
contrasted  with  *  the  constitution  of  the  neighbour  and 
rival  of  France.  Perhaps,  indeed,  this  circumstance  pro- 
duced to  that  system,  still  less  estimation  than  it  really 
deserved.  To  Britons  it  would  have  been  an  intolerable 
scheme  of  policy,  and  must  have  crushed  the  energy  of 
Ae  British  character,  which  in  a  great  measure  results 
from  civil  and  political  liberty  ;  but  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  restraint  is  necessary  according  to  the  knowledge 
^nd  dispositions  of  a  nation  as  well  as  an  individual* 
The  French  minds,  sentiments,  and  habits,  appeared  to 
require  a  stronger  curb  thaii  the  British  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  authorities  which  were  to  control  the  vio- 
lence, regulate  the  vivacity,  and  guide  the  versatile  insta- 
bility of'  the  Gallic  character,  were  by  no  means  well 
placed*  The  power  was  not  exerted  for  rendering  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  subjects  which  even  their  tempers 
would  admit ;  it  was  much  more  arbitrary  than  was  expe- 
dient for  a  civilized  people  to  tolerate.  The  great  mass 
of  the  commons  were  in  a  state  of  slavery  to  the  priests, 
the  nobles,  and  the  officers  of  the  crown  ;"*  such  a  condi- 
tion only  profound  ignorance,  fear,  or  infatuation  could 
suffer.  It  was  natural  JFor  intelligent  and  ingenious  men 
to  see  the  imperfections  of  the  arbitrary  government,  and 
to  wish  for  a  reform  of  various  abuses.  The  splendid 
actions  of  Lewis  XIV.  notwithstanding  their  real  impoli- 

l  Anaual  Repster,  1787  aYid  1780,  tn  New  Anniral  Re^ster,  17^^. 
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n.^'   cy,  dazzled  Us  subjects  ;   his  ostentatious  dkplays   t^ 

other  nations  of  his  superiority,  so  flattering  to   the  pre- 


I7t9.     dominant  vanity  of  the   French  character,  rendered  them 
eager  partisans  of  their  great  monarch*     Instrumental  to 
the  glory  of  the  sovereign,  they  thought  they  were  pro- 
\  moting  their  own  !  Vanity  assumed  the  disguise  of  hon-^ 

our;    and  in   gratifying   the    prince,   and  courting   hift 
approbation,  they  overlooked  their  own  condition  ;  they 
forgot  they  were  bearing  slavery,  encountering  war,  pover^ 
ty,  and  starvation,  merely   as  puppets  in  the  hands  of  a 
vainglorious   tyrant,**     Under  Lewis  XIV.  their  subser- 
viency  was    very  abject,  but  it  arose  from  causes  that 
*    could  not  be  permanent,  and,  indeed,  from  a  certain  oper- 
ation of  passions  and  energies,  which,  in  another  direction, 
might  readily  attempt,   and  powerfully  aflFect  the  dissolu* 
Sources  of  ^JQ^   q{   their    fetters.     Submission   to   arbitrary    power 
4o  arbitra-  arises  from  various   causes,  and  opei'ates  .differently  ac* 
jy  power.    ^Qj-jj^g  (^  t|^^  diversities  of  national  characters  ;•  often  it 
may  proceed   from    barbarous   ignorance  and  intellectual 
debasement^  which  mindful  of  only   animal  wants  thinks 
not  of  any  higher  enjoyments   than   the  supply  of  these  ;* 
a  phlegmatic  temper,  that  does  not  feel  injustice  and  op** 
pression;    or    from    relaxation,  indolence,  and  timidity, 
which,  notwithstanding  a  knowledge  of  right,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  wrong,  prevents  strenuous  efforts  for  vindication 
and  redress  ;  servitude  in  these  cases  is  a  passive  princu 
pie.     The  French  were  very  far  froni  being  void  of  know- 
ledge, sensibility,  courage,  or   active    exertion  :  on  the 
contrary,  they  Were  intelligent,  ardent,  bold,  and  enterpriv 
sing,  but  their  passions  engaged  their  ingenuity  and  thetr 
force  in  supporting  and  aggrandizing  their  absolute  mo- 
narch.    Submission  to  arbitrary  pdWer  was,  in  them  love 
for  the  sovereign,  a  strongly  active  principle  5  theivs 
was  implicit  obedience  yielded  by  strength,  not  despotism 
forced  upon  weakness.     The   French  animation  was  ei^- 
tremely  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  as  its  levity  wsft 
very  fond  of  pageantry  and  show-  The  magnificent  profusi<m 
of  Lewis  and  his  court  was.  well  adapted  for  increasing  the 
popularity  acquired  by  political  and  military  achievements ; 

•  '    -     •  •  -        •     . 

n  SmoUetf  8  Continuation  of  Uame>  vol.  i.  •  As  in  the  case  of  the  AC* 

gVPes^  see  Park's  Travels,  -passini. 
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Ae  high  admiration,  or  ratiier  the  aidtottion  with  which    GRAF. 
his  subjects  regarded  this  monarch,  soon  excited  in  their  ^^,1^^,^ 
warm  and  enthusiastic  minds  au  ardent  affection  for  the     |^gt^> 
whole   royal  family,   and   indeed  all  the  princes  of  the 
blood  ;  they  associated  the  ideas  of  estimation  for  royalty 
with   military  prowess*     These  effects   were,  as  long  as 
they  lasted,  very  favourably  to  the  continuance  and  exten*- 
sion  of  absolute  sway,  but  the  causes  were  perfectly  com- 
patible with  totally  different  sentiments.     Under  Lewis 
XV.    the  French  long  continued   ardent  in  loyalty,  and 
manifested  their  affection  and  reverence  for   the  kingly 
name  in  implicit  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  his  most 
christian  majesty  ;  but  while  energy  was  exerting  itself  in 
the    boldest  enterprise  for  promoting  the  great  monarch's 
glory^  props  of  his  power  were  beginning  to  be  impaired.  Commen* 
From  the  middle  of  his  reign  the  Roman  catholic  faith  p^J^^/e 
commenced  its  decline,  and   towards  the  close,  the  politic-  change  un^ 
eal  power  of  the  sovereign  received  a  considerable  shake*  xv.  ^^" 
The  abandoned  debauchery  of  the  court  under  the  ^j^^PSS?^ 
duke  of  Orleans's  regency  had  prepared  the  higher  ranks  i^. 
for  the  infusion  of  infidelity  which  was  afterwards  so  exten- 
sively receivedt    The  first  movers  of  this  scheme  of  irreli- 
gion  were  certain  votaries  of  literature^  who  employed 
men  of  high  rank  as  their  instruments.     Learning  became 
daily  more  prevalentin  Europe)  and  having  been  fostered 
in  Franca  by  the  ostentatious  vanity  of  Lewis  X( V.  though 
limi^duuing  his  reign  to  subjects  of  taste,  sentiment,  and 
natural  philosophy,  afterwards  extended  to  theology,  ethics, 
and  politicst  Voltaire  was  admirably  fitted  for  impressing  Vol^Lfrfu 
the  su^p^ptibility,  gratifying  the  taste,  amusing  the  fancy, 
inflaming  the  passions,  ^^d  so  misleading  the  judgment  of 
lively,  reined,  ingenious,  ardent,  and  volatile  readers  and 
hjearers:  he,  therefore,  was  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  most 
effectual   means   of  attacl^ing   the  faith   of   Frenchmen. 
Vanity  matisrially  assisted  the  infidel's  operations:    the 
nobility  having  imbibed  under  ^ewis  3(IV.  a  relish  for 
literature   ^n^   still   more   for  literary  patronage,  were 
desirous  of  cultivating,  or  appearing  to  cultivate,  intimacy 
with  a  man  of  so  high  rank .  in  letters,  repeated  his  doc-    ' 
trines   and  witticisms,  and  abandoned  their  religion  to 
pass  for  philosophers,    Besides,  the  debauchery  of  Lewis 
Vol.  Ill,  q  <| 


c6XP.    3CrV.,  carried  by  his  pupil  the  duke  of  Girldms  to  a  much 
'  '    toore  profligate  excess,  and  not  mach  corrected  undfer  the 


1799.      niatare  age  of  Lewis  XV.,  established  in  the  morals  of 
coortiers  a  powerful  auxiliary  for  spreading  infidelity. 
The  ridiculous  absurdity  of  many  of  the  popish  doctrines 
was  easily  discernible  to  French  sagacity  when  turned  to 
such  animadversions  :  and  their  various  mummeries  afibrd« 
ed  scope  to  the  French  wit  and  satire,  when  permitted  to 
talce  such  a  range*     Gallic  ingenuity  could  easily   find 
arguments  to  expose  the  ftivolity  and  folly  of  many  of 
their  pridstly  doctrines,  rites,  and  observances ;    but   as 
ardent  as  versatile,  leaving  their  superstitions,  they  took 
the  opposite  and  much  more  dangerous  extreme.  Some  of 
the   king's  ministers,  pleased  with  the    theories  of  the 
Voltaire  school,  and  converted  by  his  jokes,  became  deists, 
made  the  king  inimical  to  various  parts  of  the  ecclesiastic 
cal   establishment,  and   inspired    him  with    a  desire  of 
reforming  the  church.     This  reform  both  in  France  and 
other  countries  arose  partly  from  a  diminished  regard  for 
the  established  church,  but  principally  f^om  the  love  cf 
plunder :  its  consequences  were  a  degradation  of  the  cleri- 
cal character  to  a  much  lower  state  than  was  requisite  for 
tfae  purposes  of  spiritual  and  moral  instruction.     The 
suppression  of  the  religious  orders,  and  the  general  system 
of  policy  towards  the  church,  from  the  peace  of  Paris  t6 
the  end  i^f  the  duke  de  ChoiseuPs  administration,  tended 
very-powerfuHy  to  second  the  efibrts  of  deistical  writers 
against  the  church.    Indeed  the  acts  of  Lewis  XV.  at  the 
instigation  of  his  favourite^,  were  powerfully   efficient 
causes,  though  not  the  proximate,  of  the    downfal    of 
religion  in  the  reign  of  his  successor.     It  is  by  no  means 
a  difficult  undertaking  for  a  man  of  genius  to  establish  a 
new  sect  in  religion  or  politics ;  if  he  mean  to  mislead  the 
judgment,  hie  has  only  by  animated  description  to  impress 
the  imagination,  or  by  impassioned  eloquence  to  itnpel  the 
affections.^     Voltaire  was  very  successful  in  the  use  of 
these  instruments:  other  literary  adveftturers^Ttadily  pur- 
sued a  tract  leading  so  directly  to  -esteem  and  patronage. 

p  Wliitfield,  Wesley,  and  other  adventorers  of  a  more  reeent  date  clearly 
and  strongly  illustrate  the  fiicility  with  which  ineeDuity  faahioninff  itsalf  to  the 
faticies  and  passionft  of  men^  mAjr  impress  a  u&w  hTpotaeais  of  reu|^n. 
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Uiider  such   influence,    prdjects   and'  institutions   vrtx^    CHAB; 
formed  for  circulating  their  doctrines,    hy  such  influence,  v^p.^^^^^. 
projects,    and    institutidns,^  infidelity  'made   very  rapid  '  17^9]^" 
advances:   except  in  the  lower  classes  of  people,  in  the 
latter  period  of  the  reign  of  Lews  XV.  the  majority  of 
laity  in  France  were  deists*     Opinions  and  sentiments  so 
inimical  not  only  to  absolute  monarchy,  but  to  ev^ry  form 
of  regular  government,  are  indebted  for  their  dissemina- 
tions to  the  imbecility  of  Lewis  XV.,  and  the  narrow  view^ 
of  his  ministers.     The  same  spirit  of  free   inquiry  no^ 
being  properly  understood  or  wisely  modified  by  the  court 
of  France,  from  exposing  the  absurdities  of  many  popislii 
observances    proceeded  to  attack  Christianity  itself,  and 
soon  extended  to  politics.     In  their  efforts  against  super-  Co™- 
stition,  the  philospphists,  in   the  violent   ardour  of  the  mentaran- 
French  character,  rushing  to  the  opposite  extreme,  puUed  ^^IJai^Soi- 
up  the  wheat  as  well  as  the  tares  j  the  same  operators,  trine$. 
employed  on  the  same  materials,  using  a  similar  process 
in  politics,  produced  similar  eflects;  and  in  both,  seeking 
to  avoid  one  evil,  without  discriminating  it  from  the  good 
in  which  it  was  mixed,  they  incurred  a  greater.     Specu- 
lating upon  the  rights  and  happiness  of  man,  they  easily 
saw  that  the  government  of  France  was  very  far  from  being 
well  adapted  to  the  security  of  rights  or  the  diffusion  of 
happiness.     The   ingenuity  of  Frenchmen  has,  in   most 
subjects  of  study,  exhibited  itself  much  mdre  frequently 
in  framing  hypotheses  than  in  collecting  facts,  investigating 
][irinciples,and  deducing  consequences  from  actually  estab- 
lished preniises.     This  mode  of  procedure,  well  adapted 
to   the  poet's  invention,  was   employed    in  cases  which 
required  the  reasoning  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  sage.     A  position  was  assumed  by  Helvetius  and 
many  others,  but  above  all  by  Rousseau,  that  man  was  a 
perfectible  being,  arid  that  every  thange  pf  system  was  to 
be   adapted    to   the   perfection   which  he    might  attain. 
While  Voltaire  and  his  sect  were  labouring  to  tindermine  Boa"«M*« 
existini;  establishments,  Helvetius,   Rousseau,  and  their  man  a  per- 
sects,  besides  rendering  a  helping  hand  to  the  scheme  of  ^ng  * 
detnoUtion, '  were   very  active  in  proposing  new  models 

1  ^  .^ 

^    q  Sfee  B»rruel  on  jaeobinitro,  vol.  i.  passhaf. 
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CHAP,    totally  impracticable,  because  to  consist  of  perfect  men,  ma- 

^^^,.^^^'    terials  were  no  where  found  to  exist*  The  French  statesmen 

irs9«      were  equally  blind  to  the  probable  consequences  of  the 

political  as  of  the  theological  theories  so  prevalent  towards 

the  close  of  Lewis  XV.'s  reign.     Then  was  the  trme""  to 

have  prevented  their  destructive  effects  by  gradual  and 

progressive  melioration  of  church  and  state,  which  both 

Goopera-    demanded  correction.    The  systematic  impolicy  of  France 

•ti^^tta^l  *^  seeking  commercial  and  maritime  aggrandizement  by 

provoking  that  nation  that  can  always  ruin  her  trade  and 

crush  her  navy,  tended  very  powerfully  to  give  a  practical 

f»eaeral      operation  to  the  spirit  of  liberty.     The  immense  expense 

aodbur-      incurred  in  the  seven  years  war,  causing  fiscal  .derange- 

expeiiM^of  ™^"^s»  was  the  chief  source  of  those  contentions  with  the 

the  FrcQch  provincial  parliaments  that  principally  distinguished  the 

a^*inst       last  years  of  Lewis  XV.     The  actual  opposition  of.  these- 

Britain,      political  bodies  was  perfectly  justifiable,  but  galled  into> 

action  the  prevailing  theories,  and  paved  the  way  for  much 

more    unrestrained    efforts    against    the    prince's    power., 

Lewis  XVI.,  kind  and  liberal  by  nature,  was  disposed  ta 

moderate  in  its  exercise  the  rigour  of  his  absolute  power^ 

and   to  accommodate  his  government  to  the  sentiments 

which,    without  comprehending  their    precise   nature  or 

extent,  he  in  general  saw  become  prevalent  among  his 

subjects.    The  first  years  of  his  reign  promised  popularity 

to   the  prince  with  increasing  happiness  to   his   people. 

Repetition,    however,  of  the  same    preposterous    policy 

which  had  cost  France   so  much  blood  and  treasure,  not 

only  drove  him  to  an  unprovoked  war  with  England,  but 

to  a  war  in  which  he  was  to  support  revolting  subjects 

against  their  sovereign  in  which  every  argument  that  he 

could    adduce    in    favour   of  the    Avneriqans    might   be 

employed  with  much  greater  force  to  vindicate  a  revolt  of 

his   own   subjects.     The  intercourse  of  the  French  with- 

the  defenders  of  a  republican  constitution  very  rapidly 

increased  an  anti-monarchical  spirit  in  a  country  predispose** 


r  So  early  as  the  year  1772,  Kttmund  I^urke,  in  the  theological  s«epticism 
and  political  nypotbeses  of  the  French  writers,  saw  the  probable  orevthrow  of. 
religion  and  governraent;  and  eren  in  the  hoCise  of  comnions* mentioned  his 
apprehension  of  the  danger,  and  proposed  to  form  an  alliance  among  belieTcraC 
against  (he  said)  those  ministei^s  of  rebellious  darkness  who  are  cwleavoaring  to 
shake  illl  Che  works  of  Qod  estabtishcd  in  beantj  aokd  order. 
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for  its  reception*     The  enormous  expenses   incurred  in     chap. 
nourishing  America,  and  endeavouring  to  injure  Britain,     ^L.^**- 
plunged  France  into  unexampled  distress,  and  the  aggres-      ^^gg 
sion  recoiled  on  the  aggressor*     An  immense  new  debt  Enormou* 
was  added  to  the  old,  the  accumulation  became  intolerable,  and  dig/ 
The  multitude  of  the  distinct  loans  which  altogether  com-  ^®s**"* 

o  consequen- 

posed  this  vast  mass  of  debt,  and  the  diversity  of  the  con-  cesofthe 
ditions  upon  which,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  respec-  porttbe^^' 
tive    projectors,   they  had   been  raised,    the   numberless  Americana. 
appropriations    of  specific  revenues  to  particular  funds, 
and  the  frequent  infractions  of  these  to  supply  the  imme- 
diate necessities  of  the  state,  occasioned  such  voluminous  Peeuniary 
detailed  accounts,  such  endless  references,®  explanations,  nwat™^ 
and  deficiencies,  with  such  eternal  crowds  of  figures,  that 
the  whole  presented  a  chaos  of  confusion,  in  which  the 
^nanciers.  themselves  seemed  scarcely  less  bewildered  than  ' 
the   public.     The    taxes,   numerous  as   they    were,   and 
ruinous  in   the  last   degree   to   the  people,  were  totally 
unequal  to  the  supply  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  state 
and  to  the  discharge  of  the  interest  or  annuities  arising  on 
the  various  funds ;  new  funds  could  not  be  raised,  but  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  must  be  supplied.      No  effectual 
means  were  devised  but  by  withholding  the  annuities  due 
to  the  public  creditors  to   the  amount  of  the  deficiency. 
This  measure  involved  numbers  in  distress  and  calamity, 
and  caused  loud  clamours:  in  a  situation  so  disastrous.  Schemes 
projects  and  projectors  of  relie^f  multiplied.      The  wealth  i\q^  "*^'*" 
of  France  was  certainly  very  great,  but  the  principal  was 
in  the  private  repositories  of  ministers,  contractors,  com- 
missioners)  stockjobbers,  farmers  general,  and  the:  minions 
of  the  courtf 

Vergennes  died  in  1786  and  was  succeeded  by  Mon- 
sieur de  Calonne,  who  having  in  vain  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  new  loans,  the  king  proposed  to  assemble  the 
states,  but  was  dissuaded  by  the  court  and  ministry.  If 
the  states  were  assembled,  they  might,  instead  of  granting 
supplies,  begin  their  deliberations  with  demanding  a  re- 
dress of  grievances.  .  Monsieur  de  Calonne  wished  to  Convene 
ponvene  the  notables,  an  assembly  deriving  its  name  from  notaWes.^* 

t  See  Aimnal  Register,  176/»  e}iaip.  vii. 
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He  unfolds 
the  dread- 
ful state  of 
the  iinaii- 
ccs; 


the  members  being  men  of  rant  and  respectability.  The 
ministers  had  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  nobility 
and  clergy  to  contribute  a  share  spontaneously  of  those 
immense  sums  which  through  their  extmptions  they  verc 
presumed  to  have  accumulated.  The  same  influence,  it 
was  also  hoped,  would  be  successfully  used  in  prevailing 
on  the  great  moneyed  capitalists  to  bring  forward  part  of 
fheir  stores  for  the  relief  of  the  nation,  A  proclama- 
tion was  accordingly  issued  the  16th  of  December  for 
holding  this  assembly.* 

In  an  introductory  speech  Calonne  contended  that  the 
public  embarrassment  arose  from  causes  which  were  high- 
ly honourable  to  France,  and  the  present  reign,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  immediate  exigency,  ultimately  benefi- 
cial as  well  as  glorious.  A  marine  had  been  formed  infi- 
nitely more  powerful  than  any  ever  known  in  France  i 
his  majesty's  fleets  had  sailed  triumphant  over  the  oceao^  ' 
he  had  humbled  the  rival,  and  terminated  an  honourable 
war  by  a  solid  and  permanent  peace  :  devotinghi^  atten- 
tion to  the  public  welfare,  he  h?d,  since  peace  was  eStab- 
lished,  invariably  pursued  extensive  commerce  abroad, 
and  good  administration  at  home.  The  minister  had 
found  the  finances,  when  he  was  intrusted  with  their  ma- 
nagement, in  a  deplorable  state ;  a  vast  unfunded  debt^ 
all  annuities  and  interest  greatly  in  arrear;  all  the  coflTera 
empty,  the  public  stocks  fallen  to  the  lowest  point,  circu- 
lation interrupted,  and  all  credit  and  confidence  destroyed. 
He  then  showed  the  measures  which  he  had  pursued,  and 
the  happy  effects  it  had  produced  (so  far  as  his  measures 
could  n  .-^ch)  in  remedying  these  complicated  evils.  He 
had,  he  said,  reestablished  public  credit  upon  a  sound 
basis,  had  undertaken  great  and  expensive  works  of  the 
highest  national  importance  ;  but  notwithstanding  all  those 
favourable  appearances  of  prosperity,  there  was  an  evil 
every  year  increasing  in  magnitude,  this  was  the  great 
annual   deficiency  of  the  public   revenue,  and  its  inade- 


•  t  It  consisted  of  seven  priiiccs  of  the  blom),  tiine  duTce-s  and  peers  of 
France,  eight  field  tDai*sl)als,  twenty^two  nobjes,  «%ht  counsellora  pf  state, 
four  masters  of  requests,  eleven  archbishops  and  bisliops,  thirty -feven  judgt^ 
of  pariiament,  twelve  depuhe»  of  tlie  pays  d'etAt^  -  the  iieutenAnt  eivil,  and 
twenty-five  magistrates  of  different  towns;  in  all,  one  hundred  aiui  forty-four. 
See  I^facfarkne'a  history  of  liebrge  III;  vol.  Hi.  p.  345.  ' 
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j|uacy  tb  th6  national  expense ;  to  eradicate  thld  evil  was  GHAI?. 
beyond  the  reach  of  ministers ;  additional  taxes  would 
oppress  the  people,  whom  the  king  wished  of  all  things 
to  relieve;  anticipation  on  the  revenue  of  subsequent 
years  had  already  been  practised  to  a  ruinous  extent ;  and 
the  reduction  of  expense  had  been  carrjed  as  far  as  was 
possible  without  weakening  the  state  and  government. 
In  the  reform  of  abuses,  the  king  and  his  mini?rter 
chieflv  trusted  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  One  of  the 
most  intolerable  grievances  which  then  prevailed,  was  the 
immunity  of^  the  ntodt  opulent  classes  from  taxation ; 
Calonne  therefore  proposed  to  equalise  public  burdens  by  He  propo- 
rendering  the  taxes  general;  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  eq^^^jj^-^. 
the  nobility,  clergy^  and  magistracies  should  be  no  longer  tion  otjiub^ 
exempted,  but  contribute  their  share  to  the  exigencies  ot 
the  state  ;  the  ofBcers  under  the  crowrf  were  to  be.  assess- 
;  ed;  and  there  should  be  a  general  impost  on  land,  with- 
out'excepting  the  possessions  of  any  order  or  individual. 
Such ^a  project,  in  whatsoever  motives  it  originated,  was 
■  certainly  just  in  its  principle,  and  efficient  in  its  object, 
as  a  scheme  pf  finance :  as  a  measure  of  policy  it  was 
Wi^t  and  equitable,  since  it  proposed  to  restore  to  the 
coihrnon^  so  great  a  part  of  their  usurped  rights  :  but  the 
minister  did  not  show  much  judgment  and  prudence  in 
the  means  which  he  chose  for  carrying  his  plan  into  exe- 
•  cution.  It  was  very  improbable  that  the  aristocratical  cor- 
porations, to  influence  whom  he  had  called  the  council 
of  notables,  would  willingly  recede  from  such  lucrative 
immunities ;  indeed,  the  notables  themselves  consisted  of 
members  of  the  privileged  orders,  and  might  as  a  body  be 
presutfted  unfavourable  to  a  project  tending  so  much  to 
diminish  their  corporate  advantages.  They  actually  Heinoen- 
proved  very  inimical  to  the  plan,  which  they  represented  J^Mi^td 
as  m^ely  a  new  expedient  for  getting  immense  sums  of  ordert. 
inotiey  into  the  hands  of  government,  to  supply  its  extra- 
vagatice  and  corruption ;  they  refused  to  concur  in  the 
territorial  impost,  unless  they  were  suffered  to  investigate 
the  past, expenses  and  accounts^  and  future  estimates,  as 
thereby  only  they  could  know  how  far  public  money  had 
been^  or  was  likely  to  be,  applied  for  the  national  good. 
The  privileged  ordets  raised  a  genet's^  outcry  against  the 
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CHAP,    man  vrho  had  proposed  to  abolish  their  immumtiea.:  tbey, 
XLIU.     ^^gjj  persuaded  the  other  classes,  that  the  sole  object  of 
',-^g^    the  minister  was  rapacity,  for  the  purposes  of  embesszle- 
Outciy       ment  and  peculation ;  that,  so  far  from  intending  to  light- 
nuBirter.  *  ^^  their  burdens  by  his  new  system  of  impost,  he  design- 
ed to  load  them  with  fresh  taxes,  and  thus  the  aristocrats 
excited  the   hatred  of  the  people   against  the   minister, 
whose   'plan,  if  adopted  and  fairly  executed,  would  have 
rendered  to  the  people  themselves   so  essential  a  service* 
Moreover,  the  queen  was  a  great  enemy  to  the  minister,  be- 
cause he  attacked  one  of  her  favourites*  The  mild  and  com* 
pliant  Lewis   readily  imbibed   the  prevailing  sentiment^ 
and   withdrew   his   confidence   and  regard  from  a  man 
whom  he  saw  distrusted  and  hated   by  so  many  others* 
iKsgraeecl:  Calonne,  fearing  a  judicial  prosecution  while  the  minds  of 
loto  ban-    all  ranks  were  so  biassed  against  him,  retired  into  £ng- 
Brienne     ^^^^'^     Meanwhile  monsieur  de  Brienne,*  archbishop  of. 
mmrater.    Thoulouse,   a  leading  member  of  the  notables,  was  ap- 
pointed prime  minister,  and  without  attempting  tHe  radi«  . 
cal  reform  which  the  exigency  required,  he  proposed  and 
executed  various  partial  improvements  in  the  collection  of 
Trifling     taxes,  and  the  management  of  the  public  money.     It  was 
cient  re-'  manifest  that  a  change  so  confined  in  principle  and  opera- 
form,        tion  could  not  extricate  the  country  frpm  its  present  evils* 
By  the  new  minister  the  assembly  of  notables  was   dis- 
solved,' and  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  usual  mode  of  raising  money  by  edicts.     Ao^ong 
the  measures  was  a  double  poll  tax,  and  a  heavy  stamp 
Contestii     duty.     The  parliament  of  Paris  remonstrated  against  the 
parliament  first  subsidy,  in  terms  very  unlike  the  former  language  of 
®f  Pari*.     ^\^q\y  assemblies,  even  when  they  opposed  the  will  of  the 
king.     Before  they  should  concur  in  raising  money,  they 
required  to  be  informed  of  the  real  state  of  the  finances, 
and  the  purposes  to  which  the  new  imposts  were  to  be 
applied;    and   they   particularly  objected   to    the   stamp 
duty;  their  requisition  not  having  been  adipitted,  they 

u  TIiU  minister  has  been  chareed  vrith  having;  amassed  immense  richer 
by  pliindei'ing  the  public.  He  eertamly  lived  in  London,  for  several  years,  in 
ropgnificent  splendor ;  but  what  his  funds  were,  or  how  acquired,  w»  DOTeip 
ascertained. 


X  Boujlle  on  the  French  Revolution,  p.  50. 

}  111  the  Oi>inion  of  IJoaill^,  very  onwiseiy,  p.  51. 
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rtBxsoi  to  «iiregister  the  edict.     Tlie  king  finding  tliem    €HAf>. 
inflexible  to  penuiasion,  held  a  bed  of  justice,  to  compel  ,^^,y„^ 
them  to  Tegistration*      This  procedure,   hateful  in   the      i^g^, 
reign  of  Lewis  XV.  was  infinitely  more  odious  at  present,  Attempu 
when  the   spirit  of  liberty  was  so   much  stronger  and  crown  to 
-more  generaBy  diffused.     The  edict  having  been  forcibly  the^rac- 
registered,  the  parliament  protested,  that  not  having  ^**^''^. 
been  obtained  by  their  approbation  and  consent,  it  should 
NOT  BE  VALID ;  and  that  whoevet'  attempted  to  put  it  in 
execution  should  be  doomed  to  the  galleys  as  a  traitor. 
This  resolute  opposition  was  imitated  by  all  the  other  par- 
liaments*    Matters  now  appeared  to  draw  to  a  crisis; 
the  alternative  of  the  crown  seemed  to  be,  either  to  pro- 
ceed   to   coercion,   or  to    relinquish    for  ever  the   long 
usurped  power  of  raising  money  by  its  own  authority. 
On  the  other  hand,   the  judicative  bodies   were   deter- 
xxiined  to   ^ow  that  they  would  not,  without  resistance, 
any  longer  permit  an  arbitrary  invasion  of  property^  how- 
ever supported  by  precedent.     On  the  24th  of  July  the  Remon- 
parliament  of  Paris  published  a  remonstrance,'  highly  cele-  S^"^rU^ 
brated   for  a  forcible  reasoning,   a   bold   and    animated  meutof 
eloquence,  which  clearly  demonstrated  and  strongly  im- 
pressed  awful  truths.     After  a   happy  peace   that   had 
lasted  five  years,  they,  from  the  revenue  before  possessed 
by  the  crown,  had  trusted  that  no  fresh  imposts  .would  ' 

have  been  proposed ;  great,  then  was  their  surprise  at  the 
requisition  of  an  additional  tax  so  extensive,  and  gene- 
rally odious.  Ministers  had  never  approached  the  throne 
with  a  voice  of  truths  but  had  disguised  from  the  king 
the  actual  state  of  his  dominions,  and  the  sentiments  of 
his  subjects.  The  council  of  the  notables  had  been  the 
occasion  of  discovering  to  the  public  the  dreadful  situation 
of  affairs,  and  the  progressive  steps  of  error,  corruption, 
and  vice,  by  which  courtiers  had.  reduced  France  to  such 
a  condition.  Taxes  were  the  contributions  of  citizens  for 
their  own  private  security  and  the  public  safety ;  if  they 
exceeded  those  purposes,  they  were  inconsistent  with 
justice  and  the  good  of  the  people,  the  sole  objects  of 

z  See  remonstrAiiee^  State  Papen^  July  S4t1i^  IT^, 
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CHAP,  legitimate  govenunent.      Neither  parliiupevts,  nonoqr 
^^'^^     other  authority,  but  the  whole  nation  amembled,  conid 


ir89.  Banction  a  new  impost*  The  nation  only^  being  convened 
and  instructed  in  the  true  state,  of  the  finances/ could 
extirpate  the  abuses  that  actually  existed,  and  offer  r^ 
^eources  to  obviate  such  evils  in  future.  If  this  remoof 
strance  be  considered  in  relation'  to  the  rights  of  a  free 
people,  ai|4  to  the  actual  abuses  under  the  f  rench  goveni- 
ment ;  it  was  firm,-  yet  perfectly  temperate  and  respectfii 
Addressed,  however,  to  a  monarch  who  had  inherited 
lurbitrary  power,  it  appeared  a  jMresumptuous  enaoach- 
ment.  It  was  extremely  natural  for  L^ewis  to  think  )iim- 
felf  rightfully  entitled  to  the  sway  of  his  ancestors;  to 
overlook  the  injustice  in  which  that  dominion  was  found* 
ed^  and  the  great  change  of  popular  sentiment  from  the 
.time  even  of  his  last  predecessor.  Like  Charles  I.  he 
presumed  a  divine  right  to  what  his  ancestors^and  he  had 
possessed  oi|ly  by  human  sufferance ;  and,  like  Charles  L 
he  did  not  dispem  that  the  opinions  and  sentiments  which 
had  permitted  thraldom,  no  longer  exbted  among  his 
.subjects.  Lewis,  however,  had  a  much  more  formidable 
force  than  Charles,  in  which  he  conceived  he  might  repose 
fiecure  confidence.  He  therefore  determined  on  coercioii; 
^collected  great  bodies  of  troops  round  the  metropolis;* and 
sent  parties  of  soldiers  to  the  house  of  every  individual 
member  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to  carry  him  in  banish- 
ment to  Trpyes,  about  seventy  miles  from  the  capital,  and 
not  to  suffer  him  to  write  or  speak  to  any  person  of  his 
own  family  before  his  departure.  These  orders  were 
executed  at  the  same  instant,  on  the  18th  of  August,  and 
by  force  the  judicial  body  was  prevented  from  proceeding 
;n  its  official  business.  In  the  following  month  the  presi- 
dent was  despatched  by  the  exiles  to  Versailles,  to  repre- 
sent to  his  majesty  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  compulsoiy 
measures  which  he  was  then  pursuing^  After  several 
audiences,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  hereditary  mapms 
pf  arbitrary  power,  the  king  yielded  to  the  dictates  of  bis 
individual  benignity  and  patriotisni;  he  consented  to 
libandon  the  obnoxious  attacks,  and  to  suffer  parliament 
to  resume  its  functions.     Meanwhile  the  flame  of  liberty 


tiras  burstiDg  fotth  in   various    parts  of  the  kingdom/    CHAP. 
-  Other  parliatnetits  not  only  emulated,  but  surpassed  the  ,^^-^^iJ*- 
generous  boldness-  of  Parisy  and  with  the  right  of  property      ^^ 
asserted  the  clainls  of  personal  security.  The  parliament  of 
Gfehoble  declared  /ef^r^*V(f  cachet^  or  arbitrary  imprison* 
ment,   to  be  totally  unconstitutional;    and  pronounced  a 
decree,  rendering  1t  dapiVal  for  any  person,  under  Awr  au- 
thority, to  attempt  such  an  act  withib  that  province*  In  all 
the  populous  towns,  where  there  was  the  most  ready  and 
extensive  interchange  of  opinion  and  sentiment ;'  the  coti- 
duct  of  gov^inment,  onte  so  sacred  in  Prance,  was  openly 
discussed,  and  most  severely  reprobated,  both  in  discourse 
and  publications.b     The  king,  in  November,  appeared  to 
have  changed  his  disposition  and  intentions :  meeting  th6 
{)arUament  of  Paris,  he  said  he  had  come  to  hear  theit 
opinions  ;  but  before  they  delivered  them,  to  signify  his 
own.o     They  ought  to'coniine  themselves  tothe  functions 
intrusted  by  the  king  to  their  predecessors:  the  expediency 
of  calling  public  assemblies  ¥ras  a  measure  of  which  he 
was  the.  sole  judge.     He  was  about  to  issue  an  edict, 
creating  for  five  successive  years  a  loan  that  Would  require 
no  new  impost.     Permission  being  given  for  ev€fry  mem- 
ber to  speak  without  restraint, -a   warm  debate  on   the 
registration  of  the  edict  ensued  in  the  presence  of  the  king ; 
but  at  last  his  majesty,  suddenly  rising,  commanded  the 
decree  to  be  registered  without  delay.     The  duke  of  Or- 
leans, first  prince  of  the  blood  after  the  king's  brothers, 
warmly  opposed  this  order,  as  a  direct  infringement  of 
parliamentary  right ;  and  protested  againlst  all  the  acts  of 
the  day,  as  thereby  rendered  void.     His  majesty,  aston- 
ished at  a  proceeding  so  new  to  an  absolute  prince,  repeated 
his  order,  and  quitted  the  assembly.     The  next  day  he  BaniA- 
banished  the  duke  and  two  of  his  most  active  supporters.  Jhe'aetive 
The  parliament,  far  from  tamely  submitting  to  this  act  of  oppo^tiottf 
power,  published  a  very  strong  address,  which  justified  the 
exiled  members,  avowed  the  highest  approbation  of*  their 
conduct,  atid  represented  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
such  a  restriction  on  the  necessary  freedom  of  speech* 

a  Annual  Register,  1787,  chap.  vii.  passim.  b  B«rtr%iid  de  Mfle* 

viUe,  iofrodttction.  c  SCftte  Papers,  Noy.  19,  ijf^* 
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CHAP.    The  king  answered,  that  he^  had  slroHg  teascma  for  the 
^^''^''    banishment  of  those  members;  with  this  assurance  porlia* 


t7S9.     inent  ought  to  rest  satisfied;  the  more  goodness  he  was 

disposed  to  show  to  his  parliaments,  the  more  firaity  he 

would  approve  himself  it  he  saw  his  goodness  abuaed* 

Bold  tone   Parliament  replied  in  the  bold  tone  of  men  deteiteined  to 

of  pftrlift" 

ment,  and  assert  their  freedom  i  *'  your  patliament  does  not  se&cit 
SrMfc^**^"  **  favour,  it  ctemakos  justice.  No  msm  ought  to  be  con- 
*^  demned  without  a  fair  trial :  arbitrary  banishmeDts^ 
^^  arrests,  or  imprisonments,  ecmstitute  no  part  of  die  legad 
^^  prerogative  of  the  French  crown.  It  is;  m  the  name  of 
*'  those  laws  which  preserve  the  empire,  in  the  name  of 
*^  that  liberty  of  which  we  are  the  respectful  interpreteis 
**  and  lawful  mediators,  in  the  name  of  your  authority,  of 
^  which  we  are  the  first  aiid  most  confidential  ministers, 
**  that  we  dare  demand  either  the  trial  or  the  release  of 
^*  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  exiled  magistrates.^'  This 
attack  on  a  prerogative  so  long  exercised  by  the  court,  and 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  arbitrary  monarchy,  was 
resisted  by  the  king ;  and  be  told  them,  that  what  they 
demanded  of  his  justice  depended  on  his  will..  This  prin- 
ciple that  would  subject  the  freedom  and  happiness  of 
millions  to  the  will  of  an  individual,  though  the  foundation 
of  French  absolute  monarchy,  the  enlightened  parliament 
totally  condemned ;  they  refused  to  purchase  justice  by  cou«. 
cession ;  declared  parliament  would  never  cease  to  demand 
the  impeachment  or  liberty  of  the  persons  in  question,  and. 
would  employ  the  same  zeal  and  perseverance  to  ensure 
to  every  Frenchman  the  personal  security  promised  by 
the  laws,  and  due  by  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 
^n?ent*of  This  patriotic  assembly  supported  the  claim  in  question, 
Paviaa»-  afld  Urged  new  assertions^  not  for  their  own  body*alone« 
righto  of  ft  hm  for  the  whole  nation.  They  published  a  remonstrance,^ 
^rttp99y\e  declaring  that  no  taxes  could  be  granted  but  by  the*  con-* 
sent  of  the  people ;  they  extended  the  same  doctrfne  to  the 
wbol6  body  of  legislative  power,  insisting  that  no  npan 
ought  to  be  imprisoned,  dispossessed  of  his  property  or 
liberty,  outlawed  or  banished,  or  in  any  way  hurt  or 
injured,  unless  through  his  own  act,  his  representatives,  or 
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ifaelawDfttie  land,®  The- parliament^  of  iHira  vindicated  ciiA,P« 
those  ftmdamental  rtght3,  which  no  time,  nor  precedentf^  ^^^^^ 
nor  statate,  nor  positive  imstitution  can  abolish,  which 
men  always  may  reclaim  when  they  will*  They  endea^ 
iroored  from- history  and  authority. to  prove  this  popular 
consent  to^have  been  the  foundation  of  laws  in  former 
tiotes^  before  the  subitiersion  of  the  constitution  under  the 
bouse  of  Bourbon.  The  precedents,  which  they  quoted 
did  not  apply  to  the  present  situation,  ^nd  indeed  obscured  * 
instead  of  illustrating  their  claims*  But  as  neither  the 
justice  or  exptediency  of  the*  doctrine  rested  upon  former 
usage  or  Authority,  the  irrelevancy  of  their  citations  afiected 
neither  the  truth  of  their  positions,  nor  the  wisdom  of  their 
conduct* 

The  spifit  of  liberty  and  reform,  operating  on  the  in-  fP*"*^ 
genions  and  volatile  character  of  Frenchmen^  and  tine- innoTatioa*^ 
tured  by  the  peculiar  doctrines, of  late  political  philoso- 
phers, produced  a  disposition  to  innovation*  Even  at 
this  period  fnany  reformers  assumed  a  position,  that  every 
existing  establishment  was  bad,  and  therefore  that  melio- 
ration consisted  in  a  total  change*  The  court  imputed  to 
parliaments  the  prevailing  spirit,  which  these  bodies 
rather  expf'essed  than  incited ;  and,  confounding  the  or- 
gans with  the  cause,  formed  a  project  for  annulling  the 
authority  which  was  recently  assumed  by  these  bodies; 
Professing  to  gratify  the  popular  passion  for  reform,  min- 
isters proposed  a  general  amendment  in  the  codes  both  , 

,    t 

e  See  this  doctrine  stated  by  Hume  in  his  remarks  on  the  great  char-* 
tier  of  Ens^and,  Hist,  vol  ii.  p.  88. 

f  Tlie  provincial  parfiaments  of  France  were  originally  courts  of  justice, 
possessing  no  share  in  the  legislation,  either  as  an  order  or  as  representatives  of 
(he  people.  From  the  time  of  cardinal  Itii-'helieu,  the  legislative  as  well  as  the 
executive  authority  was  vested  entirely  in  the  crown.  The  practice  of  employ- 
ing the  parliaments  to  enregister  the  king's  edicts,  was  never  intended  to  convey 
aoy  authority  or  force  through  these  bodies  ;  they  were  considered  mei*ely  as 
notaries,  to  record  and  authenticate  their  existence,  and  thereby  as  well  to  pro* 
malgate  them,  as  to  x>Pevent  any  doubts  being  entertained  by  the  public  of  their 
reaiiiT.  The  parliament,  however,  as  their  popularity  and  power  increased^ 
and  times  and  circumstances  proved  favourable  to  the  design,  assumed  ft  right  Of 
judging  wliether  these  edicts  were  injurious  to  the  public.  If  they  determined 
them  to  be  hurtful,  they  by  a  legal  fiction  pretended  that  being  contrar}'  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  contrary  to  the  lung's  wisdom,  justice,  or  clemency, 
they  did  not  believe  them  to  be  the  king's  real  acts,  but  considered  them  as  ao^ 
imposition  practised  by  his  ministers;  and  on  this  ground  tliey  presented  memo- 
rials  or  remonstrances  to  the  king,  placing  in  the  strongest  colours  they  could  all 
tjieevil  conseqaences  which  they  presumed  would  attend  their  being  passed  iiit» 
laws.  See  Anuaal  Register,  1799- 
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CHAP.     o>f  civil  and  criminal  jtistice.     For  this  purpose;  a  tribiJH 
^J^  ^  nal  was  to  be  instituted,  endowed  with  such  powers  as 
would  carry  back  the   parliaments  to  the  original  princi« 
pies  of  their  mstitution,  and  reduce  them  to  the  condition 
of  mere  courts  of  justice.^     The  members  of  this  bodjr 
were  all  to  be  chosen  by  the  king  :^  their  num  bet*  and  every 
circumstance  relative  to  their  meeting,  was  to  depend  on  the 
royal  will.     Profound  secresy  was  observed  in  conducting 
this  project :  the  edicts  were  privately  printed  at  the  royal 
press,  and  intended  to  be  presented,  on  the  same  day  to 
all  the  parliaments  in  France,-  and  the  registration  was  to 
be  enforced  by  soldiers.     The   scheme,  however,  being 
<liscovered   before    it    was    ripe    for    execution,    by    M. 
d-Epresmenil,  was  by  him  communicated  to  the  parlia^ 
mem  of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  a  member*     This  body 
meeting  on  the  3d  of  May   1788,  issued  a  declaration, 
stating  a  report  of  a  conspiracy,  by  the  court,  against  the 
authority  of  parliaments,  the  interests  Smd  liberties  of  the 
nation.     Detailing  the  alleged  rights  of  parliaments,  atid 
die  purposes  both  of  their  general  bestowal   and  recent 
exersise,  they  declared  their  resolution  of  surrendering 
their  privileges,  not  to  ministers,  or  any  new  courts  estab* 
Itshed  by  their  influence,  but  to  the  king  himself,  and  the 
states  general.     Though  Lewis  had,  as  an  act  of  grace, 
liberated  Orleans  and  the  magistrates,  he  still  determin- 
ed to    support  the  principle  of  arbitrary  imprisonment. 
Agreeably  to  this  resolution,  he  ordered  M.  d'fipresme- 
nil,  and    M.    De   Monsambert,  two  of  thc^  most  active 
members  of  the  parliament  to  be  arrested  in  their  houses. 
Though  these  patriots  evaded  immediate  caption,  by  con«> 
cealing  themselves  from  the  soldiers,  they  disdained  t« 
abstain  from  their  duty  in  parliament.     That  body,  in» 
formed  of  the  attempt,  sent  a  deputation  to  remonstrate 
with  the  king;  but  the  delegates  were  not  admitted.      A 
regiment  of  guards  surrounded  the  court  of  parliament; 
its  commander  entering  the  assembly,  demanded  the  two 
magistrates  whom  the  king  had  ordered  to  be  arrested  : 

g  Bouill^i  p.  54w  h  They  were  to  hare  consiated  of  prinees  of  the 

blood;  of  peers  of  the -realm  ;  of  great  officers  of  stat^ ;  of  marshals  of  France ;  of 
governors  of  provinces ;  of  knights  of  different  orders ;  o^  members  of  coaneil ; 
and  of  a  deputation  of  one  member  from  each  parliament  of  the  kingdoiPy  and 
two  from  the  chamber  of  aeeounts  and  supply.    Anncial  Kegtst^^  1789)  e.  u 
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a  profound  silence  for  some  time  enscied ;  at  last^  the  pre*    GiijU^. 
sideot  rising,  with. the  acclamations  of  the  whole  bodyj     XL*|. 
replied,  every  member  here,  is  a  d'Epresmenil,  and  a  Mon"      ^^g^^ 
$ambert.'     These  magistrates,  however,  surrendered  them- 
selves, and  were  led  off .  to  prison  amid  the  loud  execra-* 
tions  of  the  people.     The^king,  on  the  8tK  of  May,  heWi 
a  bed  of  justice  to  introduce  the  intended  reforms :  h^ 
inveighed  against .  the  undiitiful  behaviour  of  parliament^ 
and  declared  his  determination  to  suppress  such  excesses, 
in  a  few  of  the  magistrates;  yet  in  general  he  preferred 
prevention  to  penal  animadversion;  he  then  announced 
the  heads  of  the  new  constitution   which  his  chancellor 
fully   detailed.^     Parliament   the  following  day  entered 
against  thes^   proceedings  a  protest,  repeating  the   sub- 
stance of  their  former  remonstrances,  and  declaring  indi- 
vidually and   aggregately  that  they  would   acqept  of  no      ' 
employment  under  the  projected  establishment.     This  pro- 
testation was  seconded  by  a  great  body  of  the  members; 
and  ^so  generally  was  the  new  spirit  now  disseminated^ 
that  even  many   of  the  clergy   declared  concurrence   ii^ 
their  sentiments  and  resolution.     Thiis  encouraged^  par- 
liament published  a  still  stronger  n^iemorial  than  any  which  > 
they  had  before-  issued;  peremptorily  declaring  their  in- 
flexible determination  to  persevere  in  their  past  measures* 
Through  all  the  kingdom,  both  bodies,  spontaneous  asso-: .  . 
ciationS|  and  private  individuals,  appeared  to  be  agitated 
by  the  same  spirit.     Tlve  court,  on  the  other  hand^  pro- 
ceeded  to  coercive  measures ; ,  the  governor  of  Paris  en- 
tering the  parliament  house,  took  possession  of  all  the  papers 
and  archives;  having  locked  the  doors,  and  stamped  them 
Tirith  the   king's  seal,  he  carried  away  the  keys.     All  the  Arbitniy 
other  parliaments  in  the  kingdom  were  suspended  from  "f'^he  pS- 
their  functions,  and  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalties  •»a«a^*»^ 
to  hold  any  meetings.     In  this  crisis,  the  question  now  ^  ,^ 
evidently  lay  between  the  establishment  of  liberty,  or  of  ferment; 
complete  despotism.'     Brienne  was  by  no  means  capable 
of  conducting  affairs  in  so  dif&cult  a  situation ;  he  possessr 
ed  neither  the  sagacity  which  could  have  discovered,  the 
force  of  a  general  spirit  diffused  through  a  people  of  such 

i  Annual  Register,  1789,  chap.  1.    M^ekintosh's  Vindiei»  Gallicin*. 
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CHAP,   fmldness  and  energy,  nor  die  wisdom  which,  to  a  certaim 
**^^    extent,  would  have  gratified  the  national  desire,  in  order 


1 7g9  ^  ptevent  the  national  violence ;  and  moderated  the  regal 
UnfitneflB  power  to  preserve  its  essential  and  useful  prerogative.  He 
lor  his       ^^  ^^  less  deficient  in  that  boldness  of  design,  and  vi* 


goar  of  execution,  which  only  could  have  overborne  the  de- 
termination of  the  people,  and  crushed  their  rights.     The 
ready  and  willing  tool  of  arbitrary  power  in  its  usual  and 
established  exercise,  he  possessed  neither  invention  nor 
.  '  courage  to  be  its  counsellor  and  champion  in  untried  dan- 
gers.    The  conduct  of  government  was  a  motley  mixture 
^         of  outrage  and  irresolution,  violence,  and  feebleness :   for 
a  short  time  the  court  persisted  in  coercive  efforts,  both 
in  Paris  and  other  provinces;  and  in  Dauphiny,  Langue- 
doc,  and  Brittany,  the  parliaments  were  exiled,  but  the 
rage  of  the  people  broke  out  in  riots  which  produced  dis- 
order   and  bloodshed.       In    some    instances    it    appear- 
ed,   that    the    soldiers  commanded  to  quell  the  disturb- 
ances, manifested  an  extreme  unwillingness  to  act  against 
nstressed  their  countrymen.      The  king  was  at  this  time  in  the 
«ta^ion  of  gj-gj^^gg^    pecuniary   distress,  which   he    saw    the   people 
•  would  not  voluntarily   relieve :    nothing,  he    perceived, 

short  of  military  execution  would  enforce  the  obnoxious 
edicts.  Destitute  of  money,  he  lost  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
fluence which  through  donative  he  had  possessed ;  many  of 
the  nobUitv,  from  the  extravagance  oftheir  ancestors,  their 
own,  or  both,  were  mere  dependents  on  the  bounty  of  the 
crown;  and  in  the  poverty  pf  the  king  they  saw  them- 
selves precluded  from  the  usual  resource  of  titled  insig- 
nificance and  beggary  ;  accustomed  to  luxury  and  splendor, 
and  the  eleemosynarv  fountain  oftheir  prodigality  and  osten- 
tation no  longer  flowing,  they  from  a  special  cause  became 
infected  with  the  general  discontent;  poor  lords,  who  had 
subsisted  by  the  royal  dole,  forsook  the  king  when  he 
had  no  dole  to  bestow."  The  household  of  the  monarch, 
extremely  magnificent  and  expensive,  had  supported  Y»fit 
numbers  of  officers  and  attendants;  in  the  king's  dis- 
tresses four  hundred  of  these  were  necessarily  dismissed  ; 
many  of  them,  no  longer  maintained  in  idleness  and  pomp, 
turned  against  the  hand  which  had  given  them  food  while 
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k  had  f6od  to  give,   and  from   the  most  despiGable  and    CHAP, 
unworthy  motives  added  to  the  number  of  those  who  op-  y.^PV'^^ 
posed  the  king's  government  from  generous  and  patriotic      17^9. 
principles.     The  discontents  rising  from  political  causes 

.  were  enhanced  by  a  physical  calamity ;  a  dreadful  hurri- 
cane of  wind,  rain,  hail,  thunder  and  lightning,  on  the 
13th  of  July,  assailing  the  land,  destroyed  the  fruits  and 
corn.  Want  and  misery  were  soon  felt  through  the  king- 
dom ;  and  the  capital  itself  was  apprehensive  of  a  famine. 

'  The   dearness  of  provisions   induced  or  compelled  many 
families  to  dismiss  their  servants,  and  thus  increased  the 
number  of  the  idle,  distressed,  and  dissatisfied.  To  aggra- 
vate the  danger  which  menaced  the  court  from  so  many 
concurring  causes,   the  wild  theories   of  sophistical  pro- 
jectors, equally  inimical  to  religion  as  to  regular  govern- 
ment, to  beneficial  liberty  as  to  absolute  monarchy,  "were 
fast  gaining  ground.     In  the  latter  end  of  1788,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  king  consisted   of  two  great  classes :— -first, 
the  champions  of  rational  liberty,  determined  not  only  to 
prevent  future  encroachments^  but  to  correct  past  usurpa- 
tions ;  to  change  the  government  from  an  absolute  to  a 
limited  monarchy ;  to  render  its  object  the  general  happi- 
ness, instead  of  the  pleasure  of  individuals,  its   rule  the 
national  voice,  instead  of  the  monarch's  will.     The  other 
class  consisted  of  those  who,  not  contented  with  an  altera- 
tion of  measures,  sought  an  utter  subversion  of  the  estab* 
lishment,   and   promoted  doctrines   and   schemes,   which 
would  destroy  all   government :  between  these  two   ex- 
tremes there  were  various  gradations,  from  the  supporters 
of  limited  monarchy   to  the   levellers  of  all  ranks   and 
orders.     The  principal  actors  were  at  this  time  chiefly  of 
the  former  division,  or  at  least  more  nearly  allied  to  it  than 
to  the  latter ;  but  subordinate  agents,  especially  many  of 
the  literary  men  employed  as  efficacious  instruments  by 
the  leaders,  were   closely  connected  with  the  votaries  of 
boundless  revolution.    Many  of  the  writers,  in  combatting 
absolute   power  to  assist  parliaments   and  vindicate   the 
rights  of  the  people,  attacked  all  existing  fprms  and  estab- 
lishments, and  loosened  the  great  cements  of  ftociety.*^ 
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TiiK  mmister  seeing  his  sovereign  in  s\ich  calamitous 
circumstances^  was  more  mindful  of  his  own  safety,  than 
gratitude  to  his  master ;  he  resigned  his  office,  and  sought 
refuge  in  Italy.     Lewis  finding  his  own  distresses,  and 
those  of  his  kingdom,  multiplying,  and  that  the  arbitrary 
measures  which  were  suggested   by  his   ministers  were 
producing  effects  so  different  from  their  predictions,  and 
his  wishes,  resolved  to  adopt  a  new  plan,  more  consistent 
with  his  own  benignant  character.     To  gratify  the  nation, 
and  procure  a  counsellor  likely  to  relieve  the  country  and 
himself,  he  determined  to  rccal  the  celebrated  Mr-  Meckar* 
From  this  gentleman,  so  universally  popular,  and,  indeed, 
the  idol  of  their  adoration,  the  warm  fancies  of  French- 
men   expected    impossibilities.       They   seemed    to    have 
conceived  that  he   possessed  a  kind  of  magical   power, 
which   could   pay  off  an  immense    public   debt   without 
money,  and  supply  twenty- five   millions   of  people   with 
com  and  bread.    But  Neckar  by  no  means  possessed  those 
extraordinary  talents  which  were  once  imputed  to  bim  by 
the  grateful  subjects  of  Lewis,  and  by  that  monarch  him- 
self.    Strict  morals  and  integrity  even  his  adversaries* 
ascribed  to  this  celebrated  economist;  but  the  impartial 
philosopher^  readily  discovered  that  he  was  a  mere  matt 
of  detail ;  a  skilful  and  upright  steward,  but  n<)t  a  pro- 
found statesman. '  "  Neckar  (says  BouUle)  viewed  Prance 
*^  with  the  eyes  of  a  citizen  of  Geneva."     Native    of  a 
republic,  he  was  warmly  attached  to  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  people;  of  plebeian  extraction,  he  too   little 
regarded  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  of  birth,  and  estima- 
ted them  by  the  abstract  principles  of  equality,  instead  of 
the  actual  institutions  of  an  established  government  in  a 
great  and  powerful  nation :  his  sentiments  and  habits  e( 
thinkinjg  were  inimical  to  the  privileged  orders,     Neckar 
was,  individually,  a  man  of  immense  riches,  during  a  ooa- 
siderable  part  of  his  life,  he  had  been  chieAy  conversaiit 
with  moneyed  capitalists,  and  natundly  attributed  mcN% 
than  its  due  share  of  importance  to  the  distinction  of 
W|eaith:  hence,rin  every  regulation  which  he. should ^sire 
to  fr£^m^9  farmers  of  the  revenue,  contractors,  bankers, 
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and  merchants*  were  Hkehr  to  be  more  eonaidered  than   CHAP, 
the  clergy  or  nobility:    land  from  these  various   causes 


Neckar  was  chiefly  attached  to  the  third  estate*  With.  i^g^. 
such  notions  and  predilections  he  came  to  the  administra*' 
don  of  France,  at  a  season  which  required  a  statesman 
and  lawgiver  that  could  survey  the  whole  circumstancea 
asd  interests  of  the  empire  without  leaning  either  tp 
clergy  or«  laity,  nobility  or  plebeians,  to  riches  or  to  birth  j 
and  would  provide  impartially  and  effectually  for  the  wel* 
fare  of  the  whole. 

On  Mr.  Neckar's  appointment,  the  chief  persons  of 
Bricnne's  party  were  dismissed  from  office.     Theparlia'^ 
Ihent  of  Paris  was  restored  to  its  functions,  met  in  th^ 
middle  of  September,  and  caused  all  the  king's  late  de^ 
trees,  which  they  represented  as  unconstitutional,  to  b^       -  ■-  ,  ^ 
publicly   burnt.     Mr.   Neckar   found  the  finances  in  sq  whocoiin-' 
disordered  a  condition,  that  he  advised  a  convocation  of  J^n^^.  ^ 
the  states  general  as  the  only  effectual  measure  for  relief,  ^onofth* 
He  proposed,  however,   as  a  preliminary,  to  summon  ^,  erai. 

B^w  convocation  of  notables,   who  should  deliver  their 

^  '  »■ 

opmibn  concernifhg  the  composition  *  of  the  states  general, 
the  qualifications  of  the  electors,  and  of  the  elected;  the 
mode  of  election,  the  proportion  of  delegates  to  the  wealth 
and  populousness  of  the  several  districts ;  also,  the  amount 
and  relation  of  members  to  be  sent  by  the  different  orders^ 
and  ike  instructions  which  they  were  to  receive  from 
their' constituents;  and  the  Ist  of  May  1^89,  was  the 
day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  states  general. 

Two  great  questions  existed  between  the  three  orders^  Qnestion* 
the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons ;  first,  whether  2be  cmlsoi- 
all  the  deputies  should  meet  in  one  assembly,  wherein  'S*^^®^ 
the  concentrated  power  of  the^  states  general  should  reside, 
or  nfhether  they  should  be  divided  as  they  had  been  at 
the  last  meeting  in  1614,  into  three  chambers,  through 
frhick  a  resolution  niust  be  carried  (at  least  two  of  them) 
before  it  became  the  acknowledged  act  of  the  states.* 
Secondly,  whether  the  number  of  deputies  from  each  of 
the  orders  should  be  diree  hundred,  as  in  1614,  or  thr 
dei^  and  nobles  should  retain  their  former  numbers,  imd 

q  Voting  by  headi  was  the  term  applied  to  the  first  of  these  ulterniitivfty 
tad  Yoting  by  orders  to  the  second. 
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the  commons  send  six  hundred,  so  as  to  equal  the  amotftit 
of  the  other  two  estates :  this  was  called  the  doable  reprc* 
sentation  of  the  people,  "  These  two  questions  agitated 
the  public  with  great  violence :  if  they  voted  by  orders,  a 
double  representation  would  be  of  no  effect,  as  the  two 
estates  could  outvote  the  three;  therefore,  the  double 
representation  was  proposed  on  the  supposition  thaft  they 
were  to  vote  by  numbers.  The  arguments  for  three 
assemblies  were  founded  on  ancient  usage ;  for  one,  upoii 
justice  and  expediency.  By  the  supporter^  of  the  last 
it  was  contended,  that  unless  there  was  but  one  assembly 
the  power  of  the  commons  would  rerily  be  nugatory* 
The  clergy  and  nobles  would  coalesce  together  to  defeod 
their  immunities  against  the  commons,  Who,  in  their  own, 
maintained  the  general  interests  of  the  people.  If  their 
numbers  were  not  equal  to  those  of  the  other  two  orders, 
they  could  effect  no  purpose  of  important  improvement. 
The  aristocratical  estates  prevailing  among  the  notables, 
that  council  voted  for  separate  chambers.  In  their  opin- 
ion concurred  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which^  though 
desirous  of  repressing  the  power  of  the  crown,  was  inim- 
ical to  the  exaltation  of  the  commons.  Mr.  Nec'kar 
inclined  to  the  third  estate,  but  at  the  same  time  pro- 
fessed a  desire  to  preserve  the  necessary  and  useful  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown  ;  but  the-  means  were  not  wisely 
adapted  to  the  end.  Neckar  reasoned  like  an  accountant 
rather  than  a  statesman,  and  treated  a  question  for  con- 
stituting the  legislation  of  a  mighty  nation,  as  if  he  had 
been  summing  up  the  items  of  a  daybook  in  order  to 
make  an  entry  into  a  ledger :  he  thought  that  by  equali- 
sing the  numbers  of  the  commons  and  the  two  prtViteged 
orders,  the  one  would  balance  the  other;  the  states  general, 
like  the  parliament  of  England,  would  consist  of  two' great 
branches  of  lawgivers,  which,  tdgether  with  the  king, 
might  produce  mutusd  support  and  reciprocal  control; 
therefore  he  promoted  the  double  representation.  But 
though  there  would  be  thus  an  arithmetical  equality^  be- 
tween the  two  first  orders  and  the  third,  perfecdy  satis- 
fectory  to  an  auditor  of  accounts,  there  was  by  no  tntaois 
that  POLITICAL  equality  which  would  have  satisfied  a 
wise   lawgiver,  who  proposed  to   establish   an   effectual 
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biJance  in  a  constitutipn.     If  Neckar  had  discerned  the    chap^ 
lictual  state  and  psirty,  he  would  have  found  that  the  par- 


Itsans  of  the  privileged  orders  among  the  commons  were      ^j^ 
very  few,  that  the  partisans  of  the  commons  among  the 
privileged  orders  were  very  many,^  and  therefore,  that  if 
they  w«re  equal  in  number,  the  commons  would  engross 
the  power  which  he  proposed  to  be  separated*     Intending 
that   the    aristocracy  and   democracy   should   be  a  mu« 
tual  e({uipoise,  Mr.  Neckar,  to  whose  opinion  the  king 
implicitly  resigned  himself,  in  no  small  degree  contributed 
to  the  destruction  of  the  one  and  predominancy  of  the 
•ther.     The  minister  entirely  neglected  the  question  con* 
cerning  the<  consolidation  of  the  orders  ;  an  omission  which 
prevented  a  corrective  of  the  power  which  the  comiQons 
were  to  obtain. by  the  double  representation*     The  parlia- 
ment oi  Paris  found  they   had  lost  their  popularity  by 
taking  the  side  of  the  other  privileged  orders,  and  that 
they. might  regain  the  favour  of  the  commons,  publidhed 
a  decree  which  vindicated  as  the  rights  of  a  Frenchman, 
all  the  leading  objects  that  have  been  attiuned,  or  indeed 
*  sought,  by  the  best  and  most  admired  constitutionsv    The 
rights  claimed,  nearly  the  same  as  those  secured  to  Eng- 
lishmen^   were   such  as   must   have   contented   all  who 
underatood  both  the  extent  and  bounds  of  useful  liberty* 
The  chief  heads  of  the  decree  were,  that  np  assembly 
could  be  considered  as  national,  unless  it  ascertained  the 
following  points  in  favour  of  the  people :  the  periodical 
returns  of  the  stages  general ;.  no  subsidy  to  be  allowed^ 
unless  granted  by  the  states ;  no  law  to  be  executed  by 
the  courts  of  justioe,  unless  ratified  by  the  states;  the 
suppression  of  all  taxes^  which  marked  the  exemption  of 
certain  orders;  equalisation  of  imposts;  the  responsibility 
of  ministers ;  the  ri^t  of  the  states  general  to  bring  accu- 
sations before  the  courts  of  justice  for  crimes ;  the  aboli- 
tion of  arbitrary  imprisonment,   by  bringing  before  tK<^ 
proper  judges  every  man  who  was  detained ;  and  con- 
firming the  lawful  freedom  of  the  press*     These   claims 
were  far  from  answering  the  ideas  of  liberty  now  spread 
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CHAP,    throagh  France.     The  decree  was  regarded  with  in£f- 
.  ^^^^    feKnce,   and  the  parliament  henceforward  dwindled  inis 
^g^     insignificance.      The  year   1789  began  with  very  great 
dissensions  between  the  orders.    The  nobility  and  clergy, 
which,  in  17(ir,  had  eefused  to  part  with  their  immunities, 
BOW  expressed  their  willingness  to  take  an  equal  share  of 
The  eom-  the  pubiic  burdens.     The  'C6mmons,  far  from  being  satis- 
Fnwe^     fied  with  this  submission,  proposed  to  overthrow  all  privi* 
■Jreadj'de- leges  whatsoever;    to  reject    every   claim    found^  {on 
^^^  too   ancient  usage,  or  on  compact ;  to  make  general  equality 
Sai^i  Hb.   ^^  standard  of  private  or  public  right.     The  wHteri  df 
ertj.         the   time*  employed  their  separate  and  joint  ingenuity  in 
attacking  the  rank  and  titles  of  the  nobles,  and  the.  tenure 
by  which  many  of  them  held  their  estates ;  and  Fretick 
liberty,  in  the  beginning  of  1789,  was  mingled  with  prtn* 
ciples  subversive  of  rank  and  of  property.     Until   tlie 
meeting  of  the  states,  the  question  concerning  the  amalgam 
mation  of  the  orders  agitated  the  nobles  and  commons, 
while  the  clergy  appeared  undecided,  and  ready  to  join 
the  party  which  should  prevail.     It  had  been  customary 
in  France,  in  former  times,  when  the  states  general  met, 
for  the  orders  in  each  district  to  deliver  instructions  to 
liMtrue-      their  respective  delegates.     l.H)is  practice  being  now  re- 
•aTiiui^"^  vived,  the  directions  given  to  the  deputies  of  the  nobles^ 
•nts  to       and  to  the  deputies  of  the  commons,  by  their  respective 
ueegaei.   constituents,  very  fully  manifested  the  diversity  of  the 
spirit  which  actuated  the  three  bodies.     The  instructions 
of  the  nobility  enjqined  their  representatives  to  urge  a 
reform  of  the  constitution ;  to  strengthen  the  securities  for 
property,  liberty,  and  life ;  and  to  surrender  their  pecu*" 
niary  exemptions,   but  not  resign  their  feudal  rights,  nor 
to   consent  to  a  consolidation  of  the  orders.     The  com* 
«     mons,  in  their  mandates  to  their  commissioners,  instructed 
them  to  insist  on  the  abolition   of   all  distinctions,  the 
abandonment  pf  feudal  rights,  and  the  resolution  of  the 
different  states  into  one  mass.     The  injunctions  of^  the 
nobility  tended,  if  followed,  to  establish  a  moderate  and 
limited  government,  securing  civil  rights  to  all  classes  of 
subjects,  but  preserving  a  distinction  of  orders  and  a  sub" 
ordination  of  ranks.     I'h^  injunctions  of  the  commons, 
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previous  to  their  first  assembly,   tended  to  overt^R'n  the    chap. 
other  states  under  the  weight  of  ^  democracy.^  xlht. 

On  the  first  of  May  ir(l9,  aftesr  a  ce&satioa  of  175  ^^^ 
years,  the  states  gbneralQf'Franee;ia(iet  for  the  first  time*  Meeting 
The  parties  which  had  prevailed  throughout  the  kiogdam  tuttt 
apt>eared  iti  the  states  gettetal,  atxd  ranged  themselves 
iiito  three  great  divisions*  -The  first  was  the  aristocratic 
party  determined  'to  support  the  ancient  form  and  m6de 
of  procedure,  b^  a  sepairatlon  of  the  states  into  three  cham^ 
bers.  This  class  was  considerable  from  the  ranksr^  taknta^ 
and  situation  of  its  members.  The  second  divistoa  was 
that  of  the  moderate  party ;  its  members  were,  on  tbi^  one 
kand,  averse  to  assemblies  of  three  separate  orderj^,*  ^ 
tending  to  throw  the  legislative  power  too  much  iuto  the 
hands  of  the  privileged  states,  and,  instead  of  an  unlimited 
monarchy,  to  establish  an  uncontroled  aristocracy ;  on 
the  other,  they  were  inimical  to  the  confusion  of  the  or* 
ders,  as  tending  instead,  of  reforming,  to  subvert  the  gov* 
ernment*  These  were  desirous  of  forming  the  nobles  and 
clergy  into  one  house,  upon  a  principle  of  reciprocal  con-  . 
trol,  analogous  to  the  British  constitution.  The  third 
division  was  the  great  and  formidable  democratic  party, 
seeking  and  tending  to  overbear  all  rank  and  distinctioDs. 
In  this  class  were  to  be  numbered  some  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous men  of  the  other  orders.  The  extraordinary 
abilities  of  Mirabeau  were  employed  agaicist  that  eistate 
to  which  he  himself  belonged.  The  first  prince  of  ftie 
Uood  was  active  in  promoting  factions  tending  to  subvert 
the  monarchy  from  which  he  derived  his  elevated  rank  ' 
and  immense  possessions.^  Against  the  clergy  appeared 
the  bishop  of  Autun,  carrying  with  him  a  great  body  of 
his  brethren,  and  prepared  to  join  the  most  violent  com-        « 


_  < 

8  Mr  Lally  ToIenf!a!,  in  exhibiting;  tUe  different  views  of  the  parties  of 
this  time,  observes,  the  coinmions  wishei.rl  to'  conquer,  Ijie  nobles  wished  topi^- 
•erve  what  they  already  possessed  ;  the  clerjjy  waited  to  see  wiiich  side 
would  he  victorious,  in  order  to  join  the  conquerors. 

t  The  yearly  inoorue  ot  ihs  Dctke  of  Orleans  was  estimated  at  half  a  million 
sterllfig.  A  conftidtrabJe  part  of  tliis  revenue  was  employed  in  acquiring  popu- 
larity, and  forminfj;,  fromthe  Idle  and  profligate  rabble  through  the  provinces, 
but  especially  in  the  city  of  Paris,  a  numerous  bo<ly  of  retainers,  ready  to  un- 
dertake any  service,  however  desperate  »t  his  instance.  If  his  vi^'s,  as  has 
been  often  asserted,  were  directed  to.  the  hig;liest  pinnacle  of  ambition,  by  a  ta* 
tatity  whi<;h  often  accompanies  wickedness,  the  measures  which  he  pursued 
for  the  destruction  of  ftuothtr,  destroyed  himself. 
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CHAF.    moos  in  their  detnoonitic  excesses.     The  Abbe  Sieves, 
^JI^V^  an  eminent  disciple  of  the  new  philosophy^  penetrating, 
srta     crafty,  and  versatile,  brought  all  bis  ability  and  address 
to  support  the  faction -which  his  discernment  easily  per- 
ceived about  to  be  paramount.  *   The  literary  men,  a  great 
and  powerful  class-  in  circumstances  that  so  much  depend- 
ed on  pubUc  opinion,  ranged  themselves  under  the  stan«- 
dard  of  the  commons,  pursuing  measures  so  inimical  to 
that   tnmquillity  and  prosp^ity  which  best   nourish  the 
pursuits  of  literature.     The  moneyed  capitalists,  pFoud  of 
their  wealth,  :md  envious  of  the  rank- which  their  opulence 
could  not  attain,  were  foremost  in  instigating  measures 
tending  to  the  destruction  of  that  property  which  only 
could  prevent  them  from  insignificance.     Besides^  these 
classes,  the  ^ird  division  included  numbers  of  profiigate 
spendtfariifts,  abounding  in   France,  as  in  all   luxurious 
countries,  who  wished  for  a  change  by  which  they  hoped 
to  be  better,  and  knew  they  could  not  be  worse. 
SpeeeKof         The  States  being  met,  his  majesty,  in  a  speech  from 
^^^'     the  throne  mentioned  his  reasons  for  convoking  the  assem- 
bly :  he  noticed  the  restless  spirit  of  innovation,  and  the 
general  discontent  which  prevailed  among  his  people.     A 
great  object  of  the  states  he  trusted,  would  be  to  remove 
those  evils ;  and  they  would  manifest  in  their  proceedings 
that  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  monarchy  from  which 
France  derived  such  glory  and  benefit.     The  chancellor 
spoke  of  the  advantages  which   accompanied  a  limited 
government,  equally  distant  from  despotism  amd  anarchy. 
OfXeeliar.  Mr.  Neckar  then  rising,  excited  in  the  audience  the  high- 
est expectation.    Prom  him  all  parties  trusted  for  the  most 
full  and  accurate  information  concerning  every  important 
department  of  public  affairs ;  sUtmg  practical  reasoning, 
which  would  demonstrate  what  was  wise  and  right  to  be 
done  at  such  a  crisis  ;  with  manly  eloquence  to  inculcate 
the  necessity  of  correspondent  conduct ;  but  all  were  total-* 
ly  disappointed:  his  speech  was  loose  and   declamatory, 
abounding  in  general  maxims  of  morality  and  politics, 
,       which  were  obviously  true,  but  in  no  way  illustrated  the 
momentous    subjects    of  deliberation  ;    and   sentimental 
effusions,  that  asserted  the  wishes  of  the  speaker  for  the 
happiness  of  France,  without  explaining  any  means  for  its 
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BXtainrntnt*'    On  the  great  subject^  consi^idation  he  said  chap. 
nothing  deeisive,*  he  merely  exf^resaed  a  desire  that  the  ^^i^JIJl. 
matter  might  be  accommodated^     Appointed  bjr  hi$  sore-      u^ 
reign  to  address  the  national  repSresentatives,  who -were  . 
assembled  to  deliberate  on  great  public  difficulties,  henei*- 
ther  stated  facts,  nor  proposed  me^is  leading  to  extrica- 
tion ;  his  harangue  was  ^  totally  inadequate  to  the  ofitce 
which  be  was  chosen  to  discharge.     The  ministry  vrere 
no  less  feebk  and  indecisive  in  their  conduct  thui  their 
language.     The  king  at  this  time  possessed  all  the  legal 
authority  of  the  kingdom ;  and  though  the  states  were  met, 
they  were  not  yet  constituted,  as  the  writ^  of  election  had  - 
not'  been  examined.     He,  by    his   established  authority 
might  have  instituted  concerning  tbeit  se^sionst,  any  regu- 
lations which  should  be  conformable  to  ancient  precedent 
and  usage  ;  and  to  have  refused  compliance  widi  his  dU 
rectioas  would  have  been  rebellion.     Notwithstanding  bis 
possession  of  this  power,  his  ministers  most  impolitically 
neglected,  the  exercise  of  it  to  prevent  the  confusion  of  the 
orders,  and  thereby  suffered  the  states  to  become  a  demo« 
cratical   assembly.      The    verification   of  their   powers^ 
afforded  the  first  occasion  to  the  commons  of  insisting  that 
they  should  meet  in-  one  chamber.     Encouraged  by  thetr 
own  strength,  and  the  backwardness  of  the  ministers,  they 
very  boldly  asserted,  that  unless  the  writs  were  verified  in  ^ 
their  presence,  they  could  not  admit  their  holders  to  a  seat 
in  the  assembly,  and  that  both  nobles  and  elergy  would  he 
illegal  meetings.     The  clergy  wavered ;  mmiy  of  the  no-  Disuniou 
bility  were  firm  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  a  separate  c?ioa  of" 
verification,  but  there  were  great  dissensions  in  diat  body*  the  noWes 
The  commons,   on  the  other  hand  were  united*     Mr« 
Neckar  proposed  conciliatory  measures,  which,  from  their 
indecisiveness,  satisfied  neither,  party.  The  nobles  remainr 
ing  ii^exible,  the  commons,  by  a  still  bolder  stretch  of 
their  power  and  influence,  declared  that  they  would  con- 


n  Kaeh  member  was  obliged,  before  the  commencement  of  public  business, 
to  jiresent  his  vrit  of  election  upon  the  table  of  the  chamber  to  which  he  be- 
longed. Commissaries  were  then  appointed  by  each  order  to  examine  the  au- 
thenticity of  all  the  wi'its  immediately  belonging  to  itself;  and  until  this  busiaess 
was  finished,  which  usually  took  up  several  days,  the  states  general  were  dcsti- 
tiUe  of  all  legal  authority  whatsoever.  The  sanction  of  these  commissaries  to 
the  uithentiMty  of  the  writs,  Afforded  what  was  called  the  ven'^ca/ioTi  ofpomerg. 
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CHAF.    tticute  theonelves  into  an  active  assembly,  aiid  proceed  to 
le^slative  business.    Many  of  the  dergy,  seeing  the  com- 


ir«9.  '  noos  prevalent,  flocked  to  their  hall,  and  were  most 
The  eom.  joyfully  received*  Thecommons  executed  the  bold  design 
eiare  which  they  had  formed,  and  constituted  themselves  into  a 

^iSSotL"  ntceting  which  they  denominated  the  National  Assbm* 
aaBcmblj.  BLY.  This  body  so  formed  by  its  own  act,  rapidly  advan* 
ced  in  the  assumption  of  power.  On  the  17th  of  June, 
they  published  a  decree,  intimating  that  they  possessed 
the  sovereign  authority,  and  exercised  the  same  by  a  very 
popular  act,  declaring  all  existing  taxes  to  be  illegal/  The 
king  was  alarmed  at  proceedings  which  changed  the  con- 
stitution, and  tended  speedily  to  draw  the  supreme  autho« 
rity  into  the  democratic  vortex  :  and  began  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  his  ministers,  to  whose  irresolution  and  inaction, 
he  now  imputed  the  progress  of  ambitious  violence.  The 
princes  and  other  votaries  of  the  old  government,  exhort- 
^  ed  him  to  vigorous  measures  ;^  they  advised  him  to  hold 

a  royal  session  in  the  hall  of  the  states  general,  which  by 
assembling  would  suspend  the  meeting  of  that  body.  The 
king  agreed  to  follow  the  advice,  and  on  the  20th  of  June 
he  issued  a  proclamation  appointing  the  32d  for  that  pur^ 
pose.  The  majority  of  the  clergy  having  now  agreed  to 
join  the  commona,  the  members  of  the  third  estate  repaired 
to  the  halU  The  king  having  appointed  the  same  day  for 
the  royal  session,  the  guards  were  ordered  to  keep  that 
apartment  clear  until  the  arrival  of  his  majesty.  As  the 
members  of  the  assembly  came  to  the  door,  they  were 
lefosed  admittance  by  the  soldiers ;  the  commons,  from  so 
violent  an  act,  apprehending  an  immediate  dissolution,  reti- 
red to  an  old  tennis  court,  where  they  bound  themselves  by  a 
solemn  oath  never  to  part  until  the  constitution  was  com- 
pletedf  The  majority  of  the  clergy  now  joined  the  com- 
mons)  and  met  them  in  St.  Louis's  church,  on  the  28d. 
The  royal  session  being  opened,  his  majesty  proposed 
the  outlines  of  a  new  constitution  :  he  engaged  to  establish 
no  fresh  tax,  nor  to  prolong  an  old  impost  beyond  the  term 
assigned  by  the  laws,  without  the  consent  of  the  represen- 
lattves  of  the  nation ;  he  renounced  the  right  of  borrowing 

X  Bertnmd,  jcH.  i.  €9.  y  Bertrand^  chap.  ti. 
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money,  unless  with  the  apfutibation  of  the  states;  there  chap. 
should  be  an  end  of  pecuniary  exemptions  ;  and  iettre§  ^^^i,^,^^^ 
dc  cachi^  ahovdd  cease,  with  some  modifications.  He  coo^  ^j^gg^ 
demned  the  late  decree  of  the  commons,  which  assumed 
by  their  own  sole  act,  the  whole  legislative  power. of  tifm 
kingdom ;  a^d  concluded  that  none  of  the  laws  established 
in  the  present  states  geiieral  could  ever  be  altered,  but  by 
the  free  comentof  future  states  general,  and  that  they 
should  he  considered  as  equally  sacred  withv  all  other  na- 
tional  properties.  On  the  other  hand  he  declared  that  adl 
tithes  and  feudal  rents  should  be  accounted  property,  and 
therefore  sacred  ;  and  that  the  states  should  be  assembled 
in  three  chambers  instead  of  one.>  The  manner  of  the 
address  by  no  means  suited  the  conciliatoty  professions, 
nor  indeed  the  substance  of  the.  proposition*  It  frequent* 
ly  introduced  the  king's  will  as  the  foundation  of  grants 
which  in  a  government  intended  to  be  free  were  rights, 
i^ot  favours.  In  themselves,  however,  the  propositions 
were  such -as  a.  few  years  before,  political  sagacity  could 
have  not  conceived  that  a  king  of  France  would  offer  to  his 
subjects.  His  majesty  commanded  them  to  separate,  and  to 
meet  the  next  day  in  tbis  halls  of  their  respective  orders. 
Equitable  as  the  plan  was  in  itself,  it  required  litde  pene- 
ti:ation  to  perceive,  that  it  would  by  no  m^ana.meet  the 
ideas  of  the  commons  ;  that  the  magisterial  estpsessions 
would  render  it  still  more  ui4>alatable,  and  wefe  therefore 
extremely  unwise.  The  commons  listened  in  haughty 
silence,  while  the  plan  was  reading ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
king  departed,  absolutely  refused  to  break  up  their  session* 
The  king'«  attendants  having  reminded  them  of  his  majea# 
ty's  order,  the  president  answered,  THE  NATION 
ASSEMBLED  HAS  NO  OKDERS  TO  RECEIVE.' 
They  passed  a  ri^solution  declaring  the  adherence  of  the 
assembly  to  its  former  de^rree  :  a^d  another  pronouncing 
the  persons  of  the  deputies  sacred  and  inviolable.  The 
populace  at  Versailles  became  violent  in  behalf  of  the  com* 
mons.     At  Paris  the  ferment  was  still  more  outrage- 

z  Mit^beaa,  who  through  some  aets  tmd  some  snspieioni  had  neftrl^r  lost  his 
-popularity,  had  the  fortane  upon  this  oecasion  to  reeover  it  with  increase,  hy  the 
impetuosity  with  which  he  told  the  king's  attendants,  that  BOftinjj^  hut  the 
points  of  hayonelB  q^onld  forco  them  out  of  their  ehamber. 
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ou5%  and  increased  ia  iMY)[:fprtion  to  the  aittempfo  of  either  the 
nobles  or  the  court,  to  oppose  or  cokitrol  the  pretensicmft 
of  the  third  estate.  The  commons  now  found' themselves 
so  sitrong  in  the  public  support,  that  they  affected  to  treat 
the  king's  system  and  declaration  as  too  iosignificant  to 
merit  consideration  or  answer.  On  the  24th  of  June,  the 
count  de  Clermont  moved,  that  the  nobles  should  unite 
with  the  commons,  and  was  ably  joined  by  monsieur  de 
Firmness  LaUy  Tolleudal ;  but  the  minority  of  nobles,  would  not 
inthe  no-  {^^^^  to  a  proposal  which  the  natural  prepossession  of  birth, 
rank,  and  custom,  taught  them  to  deem  humiliatLng*  Ma- 
ny of.  that  body,  however,  were  either  connected  with  the 
popular  party,  or  convinced  that  infiei^ibiiity  would  answer 
no  purpose;  and  therefore  joined  the  assembly.  The 
people  becajne  hourly  more  violent  against  the  majority  of 
the  nobles,  whom  they  deemed  refractory :  outrage  and 
bloodshed  were  expected.  The  members  of  this  self  cre- 
ated assembly  had  far  exceeded  the  instructions  of  their 
constituents  ;  in  assuming  the  legislative  power,  they  were 
not  the  representatives  of  the  people  ;  they  were  a  strong 
and  numerous  faction,  that  usurped  the  office  of  lawgivers 
by  force  ;  by  force  only  could  usurpation  have  been  op- 
posed. Concession  never  did  nor  can  avert  the  encroach- 
ments of  determined  ambition.  This  was  the  language 
which  the  princes  of  the  blood,^  and  all  the  firmest  friends 
of  the  monarchy  held ;  it  was  indeed  not  the  language  of 
choice,, but  necessity.  From  the  attempt  of  the  popular 
faction  to  seize  the  direction  of  the  empire,  the  simple 
question  with  the  votaries  of  monarchy  was,  shall  we  de- 
fend ourselves  or  be  overwhelmed  ?  There  was  no  alter- 
native. The.  king  waa  uniformly  impelled  by  humanity, 
and  in  the  mildness  of  his  disposition,  seeking  the  good 


aKo  class  of  rioters  was  more  active  in  the  French  capital  than  the  (pofs- 
aardcs)  fish  women  ;  who,  in  addition  to  the  yiol^oe  of  their  sisters ,  in  our 
own  metrapolis,  possessed  all  the  Gallic  vivacity.  Far  exceeding  the  Billings- 
pte  fair,  instead  of  e^nfining  themselves  to  voluhility  of  invective,  from  time 
immemorial  they  had  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  Parisian  mobs,  and  were  no- 
ted for  their  feroeioos  actions.  On  so  great  an  occasion  they  were  not  slow  n& 
displacing  their  zeal  and  their  talents.  The  sex  likewise  attbrded  another  class 
of  auxiliaries,  more  insinuating,  less  savage  in  appearance,  hut  not  less  effective. 
These  were  the  eointezaas,  whose  nun^bers  were  immense  in  that  profligate 
city.  One  of  the  chief  scenes  of  disorder  and  enormity  was  the  garden  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  whither  the  mob  daily  resOfted,  where  hii-ed  orators  itttumed 
them  to  every  act  of  atubcioas  i^oten'ee.  b  See  Bertrand. 
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of  his  people^  he  deviated  from  that  firmness  by  which    chap. 
only  their  welfare  could  havb  been  eflfectually  setured*    To    ^^*'- 
avert  the  dangers  which  he  conceived  to  impend  over  the      ^^^^ 
unyielding  nobks,  he  entreated  that  order  to  give  up  their  Thekins 
judgment  and  determination  to  the  Wishes  of  the  govern-  tbem  to 
ii^  faction*     Oa-the  27th  of  June  he  sent  the. following  y^^^^* 
message  to  the   nobles,  by  their  president  the  duke  ofv 
Luxemburg^ :  '^  From  the  fidelity  and  affection  of  the  or-* 
^^  der  of  which  you  are  president^  I  expect  its  union  with 
-''  the  other  two.     I  have  reflected  upon  it,  and  am  deter- 
^^  mined  to  make  every  sacrifice  rather  than  that  a  single 
^  man  should  perish  on  my  account.    Tell  the  order  of  the 
^'.  nobility,  therefore,  that  I  entreat  them  to  join  the  other  At  hia.ma- 
'^  two  estates ;  and  if  this  be  not  enough,  I  command  them  jtoncether 
^^  to  do  it  as  their  king — it  is  my  wilk    If  there  be  one  of  its  unite  witk 
"  members  who  believes  himself  bound  by^his  instructions,  mona?"*' 
^^  his  oath)  or  his  honour,  to  remain  in  the  chamber,  let  me 
^'  know  :  I  will  go  and  sit  by  him,  and  die  with  him  if  it  bt 
^'  necessary  !"     A  long  and  violent  debate  took  place,  in 
which  the  duke  of  Luxemburgh  read  a  letter  from  the 
count  d' Artois,  intimating  that  the  king's  person  might  be 
exposed  to  immediate  danger,  if  the  popular  fury  was  rou- 
sed by  their  refusal.     The  question  of  union  was  at  last 
carried  in' the  affirmative,  and  the  nobles  repaired  to  the 
hall  of  the  commons  that  evening.     The  proposed  meet- 
ing of  the  orders  became  a  popular  convention ;  and,  from 
this  moment,  the  constitution  of  France  may  be  consider- 
ed as  actually  changed,  although   the   commencement  of 
the  revolution  be  dated  from  a  subsequent  period.     The 
popular  leaders  now  saw  that  imperious  demand  would 
extort  concession ;  and  on  this  discovery  they  formed  their 
judgment,  and  regulated  their  conduct. 

The  people,  seeing  the  orders  united,  believed  the 
happiness  of  France  on  the  eve  of  completion.  All  par- 
ties agreed  on  the  necessity  of  correcting  the  ancient  gov- 
ernment ;  the  only  difference  appeared  to  be  respecting 
the  extent  to  which  the  reform  should  be  carried,  apd  the 
means  that  should  be  employed.  It  %^as  hoped  that  the 
presence  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  cont£^ining,  besides 
rank,  so  much  of  talents  and  of  learning,  might  restrain  ' 
the  intemperate  heat  of  republicans,  while  the  ardent  zeal 
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and  bold  freedom  of  the  comnions  ndight  inspire  and  u- 
vigorate  the  other  states ;  and  that  thus  they  should  estab- 
lish liberty  without  Itcentiousness  ;  but  these  ^pectadons 
were,  entirely  disappointed*     The  conduct  of  die.  court, 
having  before  exhibited  such  a  mixture  of  radmess  and 
timidity,  violence  and  irresoiution,  consistent  in  weakness 
and  fluctuation  only,  soon  presented  appearances  that  exci- 
ted considerable  alarm,  but  much  greater  suspicion.     The 
states  general,  since  their  consolidation,  bad  been  mare 
moderate  than  at  any  other  period  of  their  session.     They 
had  already  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  materials 
6>r  the  new  constitution :  mofisieurs  Lally  ToUeadal,  and 
Mounier,  two  of  the  most  able  and  temperate  leaders, 
were  of  this  committee ;  and  entertained  flattering  hopes 
Aat  the  moderation  would  prove  general.     The  dema- 
gogues very  early  endeavoured  to  cultivate  a  close  con- 
nexion between  their  votaries  and  the  soldiers,   and  suc- 
cessfully instilled  the  popular  doctrines  into,  these  troops* 
In  seducing  the  army  from  obedience  to  their  king,  the 
democrats  very  liberally  employed  Mrine,  gpld,  and  wonsea, 
of  which  last  article  they  had  an  abundant  supply  by  their 
aUiance  with  the  harlots  of  Paris.     The  soldiers  now  hav« 
ing  their  professional  daringness  and  debauchery,  wtthoot 
the  professional  restraints  of  subordination  and  military 
discipline,  totally  disregarded  their  officers  ;  left  their  bar- 
racks without  leave,  repaired  to  the  Palais  Royal,  joined 
and  even  headed  the  mob  in  their  most  enormous  excesses, 
while  hand  bills  and  ballads  were  composed  and  dispersed, 
to  spread  the  flames.    The  soldiers  vied  with  the  populace 
in  their  democratic  exclamations  and  other  excesses  :  the 
most  daring  and  refractory  being  committed  to  prison,  the 
people  flew  in  crowds  to  the  jail,  forced  the  gates,  libera- 
ted the  captives,  and  demanded  for  them  a  free  pardon. 
The  national  assembly  endeavoured  to  accommodate  the 
matter,  by  exhorting  the  Parisians  to  tranquillity,  and  the 
king  to  clemency.     His  majesty  having  no  efficient  force 
at  hand  was  obliged  to  comply,  and  thus  ended  military  dis- 
cipline and  civil  government  at  Paris. 

The  disorderly  state  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  un- 
fitness of  the  guards  for  reestablishing  tranquillity  wei» 
ostensible  reasons  for  bringing  a  great  armed  force  from 
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die  different  provinces.     In  the  beginning  of  July  about    CHAP. 
thiny-five  thou&and  men  drew  near  Paris  and  Versailles*     ^  11^ ' 
On  the  tenth  of  the  month  the'  national  assembly  present* 
ed  very  strpng  remonstrances  to  the  king  on  the  approach  The  king 
of  the  forces*     He  answered  that  he  had  no  other  motive  ^^to 
for  his  tonduct,  than   the  necessity  of  establishing  and  approaob 
maintaining  good  brder  i^  the  capital.     He  was  so  far 
from  intending  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the  assem* 
bly,  that  if ,  the   presence   of  the  soldiery  gave  them  urn- 
brage,  he  was  ready  to  transfer  the  states  general  to  Noy* 
on,  or  Soissons,  and  repair  himself  to   some  place  in  its 
vicinity,  where  he  could  maintain  a  ready  communication 
with  the  legislative   body*     The  moderate  members  were 
willing  to  accede  to  this  proposal  ;  but  the  popular  lead- 
ers were  aware  of  the  strength  which  they  derived  from 
the  capital,  and  would  not  leave  its  vicinity.    They  either 
reposed,  or  professed  to  repose,  no  confidence  in  the  king^s 
assurances,  and  gave   out  that  a  plot  was  formed  by  the 
court  to  crush  the  nascent  liberties  of  Frenchmen.     The 
king  now  appeared  evidently  to  listen  to  the  supporters  of 
the  old   government,  and  withdrew  his   confidence  from 
those  counsellors  who   had    been   favourable  to  popular 
measures.  -  ^Fhe    partisans    of  the  ancient  monarchy  se« 
verely  reprobated  the  conduct  of  Neckar,  to  whose   re- 
publican sentiments    and  counsels  they  imputed  the  de- 
graded state    of    royal    authority  ;  and  strongly    urged 
the  king  to  discharge  a  servant  who  from  either  design  pr 
imprudence^  had  endangered  the  monarchy.     According* 
ly  on  the  1  Ith  of  July,  Mr.  Neckar  was  dismissed^  from  M.  Nedt- 
administration,  and  ordered  to   quit   the  kingdom,   and  ed. 
with  him  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  were  also  dis- 
charged from  their  employments.      Mr.    de    Breteuil,  a 
zealous  friend   of  the   old    government,  was    appointed 
prime  minister,  and  marshal  Broglio,  who  maintained  the 


eBertrand,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 

d  Mr.  JVeckar  kept  his  dis^aee  a  profound  secret,  even  from  his  wife,  and 
received  company  that  day  at  dinner,  as  usual.  Those  who  dined  with  him  did 
not  perceive  the  least  alteration  in  his  countenance.  After  dinner  his  wife  and 
daughter  invited  him  to  take  a  ride  to  the  Val,  a  country  house  situated  in  the 
forest  of  St.  Germainy  belonging  to  madame  de  Jieauvais,  an  intimate  friend 
oPMl%.  Neckar's.  He  consented,  and  went  into  the  carriage  with  bis  wife,  but 
instead  of  going  to  the  Val,  lie  took  the  road  to  Brussels,  in  order  to  be  the 
iooner  out  of  the  kingdom. 


'    * 
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CHAP,   same  sentiments,   commander  in  chief.     On  'Sundacv  ibe 
^.^^^  12th  of  July,  these  changes  being  reported  at  Paris^i  can* 
)789.     ^^^  ^^^  greatest  despair  and  fory,  and  riots  prevailed  in 
every  quarter.     The  rashness  of  the  prince  de  Lambese, 
who,  endeavouring  to  dis^rse  a  riotous  body  of  populace, 
wounded  with  his  own  hand,  one  who  was  said  to  be  on- 
ly a  spectator,  not  only  increased  the  tumult,  but  hasten^ 
ed  the  general  insurrection  for  which  the  people  were  so 
ripe.     The  mob,  with  clubs,  spits,  and  such  weapons  as* 
they  could  procure,   rushed  upon  Lambese's  troops,  and 
put  them  to  flight,  not  without  killing  some  of  the  num- 
ber.*    The  following  night  Paris  was  filled  with  a  dread 
of  slaughter  from  the  army,  and  of  general  plunder  from 
the  multitudes  of  miscreants   with  which  that  vast  me- 
tropolis abounded  ;  but  prompt  in   expedient,  they  next 
An  army    Jay  generally  armed,  formed   themselves  jnto  one  great 
teewisira-  body  With  the  professed  intention  of  securing  internal  or- 
SSd**^^  der,  and  defending  themselves   against  external  enemies. 
The  na-     They  adopted  a  peculiar   cockade  for  the  purpose  ;  and 
•de.        "  thirty    thousand  citizens    totally   unaccustomed  to  arms, 
were^  soon  seen  completely  accoutred,  and  in  a  few  hours 
assumed  the  appearance  of  order  and  discipline.     The  na- 
tional volunteers  came  in  a  body  to  proffer  to  the  people 
their  service,  which  was  most  joyfully  accepted.     Direct^ 
ed  by  the  popular  leaders,  and  instructed  by  their  military 
auxiliaries,  the  armed  citizens  prepared  to  defend  the  cap- 
ital against  the  approaching  troops.     They  threw   up  in- 
trenchments,   and  formed  baricadoes  in  di£ferent  parts  of 
the  suburbs.      A  permanent  council  was  appointed  to   sit 
night  and  day  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  and  a  communica- 


e  This  transaction  of  Lambese's  appears  to  have  been  without  any  ordcfS 
frOm  the  ministers,  or  any  concert  with  the  other  mih'tary  comTnandei*$. 
Though  there  were  several  regiments  of  foot  stationed  close  to  Paris,  none  of 
them  stirred  to  assist  and  protect  Lambese's  corps.  The  total  inaction  ot^the 
troops,  both  on  the  succeeding  day  and  night,  during  all  which  time,  critical  ak 
the  season  was,  and  notwithstanding  fhe  preparations  they  knew  to  be  makitig 
in  Paris,  they  n^vdr  attempted  to  enter  the  city,  seems  to  exculpate  the  ceurt 
and  ministers  fi*ora  the  bloody  designs  imputed  to  them  by  the  popular  party. 
If  such  a  scheme  had  been  proposed,  this  would  have  been  the  season  for  its 
execution,  when  prevalent  confusion  and  terror  would  have  prevented  any  ef- 
fectual plan  of  resistance.  Weakness  and  folly,  indeed,  chiefly  characterised 
the  ministerial  councils  of  the  time.  Knowing  that  in  fornrier  periods  the  very 
appearance  of  trooi>s  had  intimidated  the  Parisian  populace,  they  without  wU 
verting  to  the  total  change  of  sentiments  and  circumstances,  seem  vaioly  to 
-nected  the  same  eflect  at  present.  _ 


^n  vras  .estftb^hcMi  between  this  body  9111I  ^e  ii%tk>fK4    #f4f  * 

mssembly.  In  the  course.. of  this,  day,  various  robberies  y^-rJ>L/ 
^ii|g;,^.coiiimitt^d,  the  multitude  seis^iog  some  of  the  *^7^(i,^  ' 
U^ieyes  in.thf  fact,  dragged  th^m  instantly  to  the.  Gceyet 
tl^e  comt;iiQi\  pl^ce^of  exisxution,  and  haoged  theui  by  the 
r^^s  which  were  used  to  fasten  the  lantherns.  Hence, 
originated  that  most  horrid,  practice  of  the  French  mob, 
lll^kiag  Jheim^elves  judges  at^d  executipoers  in  the  same 
Ipstapt,  withotjut  tl\e  smallest  regard  to  law  or  justice,  ranl^t 
Ig^,  or  seop*  /      .  . 

^  ,  Tb^e  next  day  was  the  celebrated  J  4th  of  July.     The  They  »t. 
IV^w  ^rmy,  jearly  iu  the  moroiiig^  attacked  the  Hotel  dea  royal  maf. 
inyalids,jaQd,ta.kingitby  surprisi^,  seized  a  large  magazine  p^J^^*!.^**   * 
pf  ^rms  and  amn^unitionj  thence  they  proceeded  to,  th$,  arms. 
Gftrde-MeubUy  or  ancient  armoury,  forced  it  open^  and 
distributing  the  f:ontents  among  their  own  body,  completed 
th^ir,  means  fjpr  defensive  and  offensive  operations.    They 
XK>w  conci^ived  a  much  bplder  design,  which  was  to  seize 
t^e  Bastile;  but  aware  that  diis  fortress  was  very  strongs 
ftnd.  amply  supplied  with  provisions  for  standing  a  siege, 
tb?:y  bethought  themselves  of  attempting  stratagem ;  they 
accordingly  negotiated  with  the  marquis  de  Launay,  and 
coming  to  the  gate^,  demanded  arms   and   ammunition* 
The  j^oycrnor  appearing  to  comply  with  this  requisition^ 
the  gates  were  opened;  a  great  number  being  admitted 
over  the  first  bridge,  the  bridges  were  drawn  up;  in  a 
abort  tim,e  a  discharge  of  musketry  was  heard ;  but  whe- 
ther from  a  preconcerted  scheme  of  De  Launay,  or  pro* 
voked  by  the   intemperate  violence  of  the   citizens,  has 
never  been   ascertained.        But  whoever   might  be  the 

* 

f  The  testimonies  on  this  subject  arc  so  extremely  contradictory,  that  an 
Hiipartial  judge  would  find  rery  great  difficulty  in  developing  truth,  amidst  th<t 
iRaggerations  of  infuriated  ptassions.  Where'  we  can  nlace  no  reliance  oi\  th^ 
declarations  of  witnesses,  our  opinions  must  be  formed  from  probability.  i)e 
Laanajr  could  expect  no  advantage  to  the  rajal  cause  fi'pm  this  partial  massaere. 
Instead  of  intimidating,  he  must  nave  seen  that  it  would  inflame  the  P-Ansians  to 
•liU  more  violent  outrages.  The  cruelty  imputed  by  the  popular  hypotheses  was 
AOt  found  in  any  one  authenticateil  instance  to  be  a  part  of  the  roval  policy. 
What  purpose  could  it  serve,  from  what  motive  could  it  spnng  ?  On  the  part  of 
Bei  Launay,  this  hypothesis  implies,  that  from  mere  wanton  barbarity  be  perpc* 
tl'ated  mischief  tending  most  powerfully  to  ruin  himself,  and  injure  his  master't 
oause  Such  a  sup{)Osition  is,  no  doubt,  within  the  verge  of  possibility,  but  ano- 
ther view  appears  much  more  probable.  The  Parisians  were  in  a  state  of  the 
most  violent  rage  and  indignation  against  evciy  Supporter  ofgovern  men  t,  aiwl 
gave  full  vent  to  their  passions  both  in  words  and  actions.  The  Bastiie  they 
eonsidered  as  a  great  bjilwark  of  despotism,  and  the  receptacle  of  its  most  miser' 
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^^'^'    {Kij^idiiee  ipere  iniatiied  to  sacb.ei^4ttiasiti  aoi}  iaty^  thill 


1^1^  *  llie  BaoMe,  iho.  citadel  of  Paris,  with  iHB-.  sfl^mtiigly  lapass* 
Mble  dttches,  and  its  inocecastble  tof9ftK%  a|id  tan^MOtfti 
Mirered  with  a  powerftsl  astiUery,  wa*^  i^r  an  wttaek-itf 
4wo  hours,  carried  bj  btoroi.  De'Launa^  wasimiaedtatdf 
4i^|;lK6d  to  the  Pkoe  de  Gireve, ,  and  jousembly  liiardered* 
3(<i  de  LoBme,  the  major  ol  the  Bastile,  ilietfwith  a  sknifaHr 
fate^  and  e^ual  cruelty*  Wbeu  the  jdace  w^  Capturedi 
the  Parisians  loudly.  excUumed,  let  im:  \xm^  the  whol^ 

^  gunusoa ;  but  the  prisoaers  wete  saved  by  tlie  iotereesstoa 

6f  the  national  troops. .  The>.poptttaT  rage  now  mahi£»tte4 
itself  in  a  species  of  savageness  loag  .jii  nkaawa  io^  eirilisbed 
Europe.  They  insuked  and  muty^ted  the  reanwas  o£  tfatf 
^eadf  and  eth^ted  their  heads. upon  |»kea  to  applaudii^^ 
inukitudes;  so  .dreadful  were  tiie  ingredients  alreadjf 
Iningled  with  Gallic  liberty.  ,Tbe  victorious  Partsi4te| 
teploring  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  oppreaibeiii^.in  es^Msd*^ 
tion  of  delivering  liiumbers  of  uofortuoatp  vioiints,  to  tbeSr 
great  surprise  and  disappoint mnnt,  foimd  onty  Steven  ei^ 
tives,  four  of  whotn  were,  confioed^on  charges  ,6f.  forgei^ 
And  three.. only  were  sti^^  crin^nals.  .  So  litde  was  tfcii 
engine  of  tyranny  employed  imder  th^  mild  and  humane 
luewis  XVL  When  the  captuere  of  the  Bastile  w^o  reported 
^  Versailles,  the  ministers  at  first<trem(|eddt  aStSin  es^tratra^ 
Kant  fiction  of  the.  demoel*atlis  party>  but  they  w«re  aooii 
loo  i^ell  assured  of  the  fata!  truth.  In  this  situiMion  tb^ 
fbtmed  the  a4!»sUrd  i^solution  of  keeping  the  king  in  ignAf 
f^nce  of  what  had  passed,  and  urged  Brqglio  to  proceed 
kHmddiately  tb  the  reduction  of  Paris;  but  he.  answered, 
that  hia  troops  were  infected  with  the  popular  spirit,  and 
that  be  could  not  rely  on  their  eftbrts.  The  ministers  ami 
the  princes  were  soon  convinced  that  opposition  would  be 
ineffectual^  and  began  to  provide  for.  dieir  own.sa^^« 
The  count  de  Artois  had  hitherto  used  every  eSbit  tO 
Inspirit  the  king,  and  to  prevent  the  downfal  of  the  whola 

r  t 

able  viotiins  t  entered  ioto  tbat  ^toomy  mamion,  vbose  horrpn  had  lo  mucji 
OcoUpted  their  imaginations,  and  stimulated  their  pasisions :  and  viewing  itsfoard^ 
Jirrliom  ^ey  eonsldei*ed  as  the  minions  of  atrocious  tyranny^  nothing  eould  bf 
^  inorc  likely  than  that  their  conduct  to  the  soldiers  would  be  ab^MiTe,  in«ttlluk||^ 
knd  furiously  intemperate,  and  that  thence  ^uarreU  nuf^t  arhw  leadioe  to  ft 
Bloody  cataatroghfrt  .  * 


iiMte if -imy im  o#v  mm- ihiit fbe  mmp^  mm^hmtinhnn 

tkiewftrdrobe^  forced  hi«  way  into  his  m^^tfftjr's  apmtmeiiti 
mrd'itffonmd  hiad  -of  the  wM^*    The  Uagr  c^iQlveil  oa 
Ae  iiictet  imoamlkiMal  a^basi^cHOfi  to  t)i«  meional  a9seflft» 
kif;  and  repaimg  tMiiicr  widiout  guards,  early  in  tht 
fftoming,  he  declared  h&  re«tgQe4  hiifiself  into  their  h^ultf 
Md  thus,  deaerted   by  its  iifios(  eflicadous   supporters^ 
Ataeted'bry  tHe  combtned  eflbrts  of  the  peof^e,  and  reiin^ 
^lymhed  by  its  possessor,  fell  the  absolute  OKHiarchy  of 
France;  and  here  thehiscorical  reader  may  date  the' come 
oi^noeiiiiait -i^ihe^  French  renr^^mi^ 
'  '    Lewis  arrived  in  thejiatimal  assembly^  and  having 
declared  ti^t  his  sole  reliance  was  on  fhisir  wisdom  9ixi4 
ystrimiam,  ienir»ated«4h6fn  ix>  use  ihek  power  for  the  salr 
t^iion  of  the  state.    /He  anfeitaed  them,  that  he   h94 
ordered  aUthe*tiipiops  m  quit  the«  neighbourbaod  of  Paiif 
aittd  Versailks :' thje  Pafismus  however  b^tkg  still  afrai4 
•f-  sieges  and  Uockades,  proceeded  witfi  preparations  for 
d»fem:e%     They  appo&nmd  M«  La  Fayette  oammander  of 
diei]?  armed  corps,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  National 
iimmiB»  The  eapkal  was  now  a  great'republicvand  it  sojtm 
wns  so  stetH>le  of  its  power,  9»  to  give  the  law,  not  only 
lO'tibe  imfortunate  soverMgn,<^  but  to^tfae  national  assembl|r 
and^the  wholes  kingdcnn^     The^natiomd  assembly  s^nt  a 
dbputafticm,  consisting  of  dighty* four  members,  with  a  vietr 
i^f  resiling  tnmquUlity*     The    Parisians   received   tfat 
deputies  with  eveiy  naarfc  of-  respect  and-*  Applause,  but 
^aqu^essBd  a  desire  that  the  king  himself  should  visit  the 
i^  of  Paris;     This  humiliating  measure  Lewis  carried 
i«m  ei^ctmoQ  on  Friday  the  1  fth  of  July,  under  a  full 
conviction  that  he  thereby  encountered  the  peril  of  instani 
Jtekassination*     He  was  received  by  a  body  of  twee^f  fivf 
Ihousimd  nationalr  guards ;  and  thua  led  in  a  melaneoholy 


.'  s 
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g  The  suseepttbility  of  the  Freneh  character  renders  that  people  vtery  earily 
iil^reMed  hy  anv  addreas  to  their  aenaes,  imagioatiOD,  Ht  paaaiona.  A  son^  tha^ 
iras  composed  about  this  time  had  a  still  stronger  effect  than  even  that  which  it 
ftsarft»ed  by  oiif*  historian  to  the  celebrated  air  LHlihulIero  :*  this  was  the  fainoias 
Ca  Imi  both  in  the  words  and  music  skilfhily  adapted  to  the  impetuous  ardour 
|»f  impassioned  fVenchmen  r  in  rapid  strains  and  exprcsdoDS,  it  aimooafied  file 
HiHfteilitte  ilovnfM  of  exiflting^stablishmems. 
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jHrocetsion,  smidit  the  loud  and  contmoed  acdamatioas  o€ 
Vtifc  la  nation^  whil^  the  ancient  favourite  cry  of  *Wwe  k 
rot  was  not  once  heard.    Being  conducted  to  the  hotels  he 
was  obliged  to  accept  the  new  ccnrk^Kle,  and  td  h€ar  an 
haraqgue   from-  th6  popular  leaders,  charging  the  coort 
with  M  the  cruel  designs  that  were  reported  to  have  been 
formed  against  the  city  of  Parts*     Having  s^  clearly  and 
positively  denied  this  imputation,  as  to  impress  conviction 
on  the  most  democratical  of  his  hearers,  he  returned  safely 
to  Versailles,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  friends,   msoiy  of 
whom  never  expected  to  see  him  again.     Meanwhile  the 
princes,  and  some  of  the  chief/ nohtiity,  with  many  ^f  the 
inierior  courtiers,  perceiving  the  popular  party  pai^mount, 
sought  safety  in  flight,    '^^he  national  assembly  having 
•signified  a  wish  that  Mr.  Neekar^  should  be  recalled,  that 
minister  was  invited  to  return  to  Paris,  and  other  popular 
ministers  were  appointed.     Simtt  degree  of  tranquillity 
having  been  reestablished  at  Paris,  the  national  asseooUy 
-proceeded  to  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution.    As  the 
groundwork  on  which  they  were  to  buHd  a  fabric,  ttey 
began  with  forming  a  declaration  of  rights.  This  manifesto 
was  introduced  by  a  remark  tending  to  show,  thait^^ 
ignorance,  neglect,  or  contempt  of  human  rights,  are  Ae 
sole  causes  of  public  misfortunes,  and  to  avoid  these  evils, 
that'  it  was  necessary  to  define  and  exphAi  those  rights. 
The  declaration   contains  the  outlines  of  the  doctrines 
afterwards  held  out  by  the  various  revolutionists,  and, 
indeed,  is  the ''text  that  has  given  rise  to  the  principal  .class 
of  the  comments  so  long  the  subject  of  literary  and  p^iti- 
cal  discussion.     Here  v^as  the  noted  principle  brou^t 
forward  which  founded  legitimate  government  upon  the 
NATURAL  RIGHTS  OF  MAN.     This  theory,  however^  sup- 
posing mankind  susceptH^le   of  perfection,  deduc<^   its 
inferences  from  an  assumption  which  it  neithet'  did  <nor 
could  prove,  and  which  daily  experience  disproved.  Many 
of  the  remarks  are,  no  doubt^  "abstractly  true ;  but  they 
are  useless,  becahse  they  do  not  apply  to  circumstances 


i  Mr.  TTeckar  was  welcomed  both  at  Versailles  and  Paris^  with  sach  dei^lia>- 
stratioiis  of  )ii;:cQeral  and  excessive  joy,  that  democratic  writers  compared  itto 
the  transports  of  the  Romans  on  the  retarn  «f  Cicero  from  banishineaL 


i^d»^  efkti%  or»'4tktfy  to  exist  i^  on  ^s  bmm  ^b&y  foa^    tHAT. 
ceedlii  to  mke  the  new  ecmsdtatidn*  ^^*"' 


■      •  -    '  *  '    ■  '"    *  irso. 

(  s    ±  l^eliillo^riQf'is.A.Qopj  <if-thr  d«elsi«ition.olriB^ts>  i90ig»atii«  of  wnr^i-  its  fundt- 
teen  artieles:  mental 

*  •      '  pirineiple 
.^  ^  ^  I.  Men  w^re^boin),  and  alwsjs  oontioiie,  equal  in  respect  of  their  rights;  thelli^hts 

civil  distinctions,  therefore,  can  be  founded  onty  on  public  utility.  of  Man. 

»:       Il.'The  end  of  altpaUtioalaiBtoeiiitloiit  It  tfinp  prc^irvation  of  tbe^iMpl 
and  imprescriptible  rights  of  man ;  and  these  rights  are  liberty,  property,  seea* 

*rity,  and  resistancer  of  Oppression.      '  '  - 

«^     •  lU.  TheiuitiQiiiaesseiitiadiy  the  aouriB^  of  all  sovereignty;  nor  can  any  indi- 
vidual, or  any  body  of  men,  lie  entitled  to  any  authority  which  is  not  expressly 

t^leriTetl  fron^it. 

^   ^    IV.  Political  liberty  consists  in  the  power  of  doing  whatever  does  not 
injure  another.    The  exercise  of  the  natural  rights  of  every  man  has  no  otb^* 

'^Janaitt  tlian*4hoie  wfaieh  v^  nee^tary  t^8ee1^v  to  eveipr  other  man  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  the  same  rights ;  and  these  limits  are  determinable  only  bv  the  law. 
'        y.  't'he'law  ou^  to  probrbit  only  actions  hurtful  to  society.    Wh^t  is  not 

.pn^bihited  l^t the  law, sbouid  not  be. biQdeE<ed ;  voiy  dioul(|  aoy  one  be  eompelljsd 
to  that  which  the  law  does  not  require. 

Vl.  The  hKw  ir  an  expressioii;  vf  th«  liAt  of  the  eoHiaiimit^.   AH  citiz^is 
have  a  right  to  concur,  either  (^rsonally,  or  by  their  representatives,  in  its  fop- 

Mnation.    ft  should  be  the  same  to  all, whether  it  protects  or  punishes ;  and  all 

^r  )i«ing  equ|il  in  at9  sights  ar^  e^ually^eli^ble  Ia  aU  hotioui'a>  pl«ce^  and  employ- 
ments,  according  to  their  diAerent  abilities,  without  any  other  distinction  than 

'  thst  created  by  theiV'Tirtaes  and  talents.    ' 

^  :      Vil.  No.  man  should  be^a&cijised,.  an*ested,  or  h^ld  in  confinement,  except  ~ 
in  cases  determined  by  the  law,  and  according  tb^ the  forms  'which  it  has  "plre- 

^aoribed.    AUwhoiyfOmote^sotioiti  execute,  or  caascKto  be  ex«ea^f  arbitrwy 
orders,  ought  to  be  punished :  and  every  citizen  called  upon  or  apprehended  *Dy 

^  virtue  ^the  law,  ought  immediat^fy  to  obey,  and  renders  Irimaelf  culpable  by 

Vlf  I.  The  law  ought  to  impose  no  other  penalties  than  such  as  are  abso- 

•  fiitelTftnd  evidenUy*neee8SKry ;  and  no^onepus^t  tp  be  punqlied,  but  in  virlufe 
of  a  law  promulgated  before  the  offence,  and  legally  applied. 

IX.  Kvery  man  being  presumed  innocent  nil  be  has  been  convicted,  when- 
}  ever  .his  delen^n,beeomes  indispensable,  all  ngoMr  .to  himt  more  than  is  jiecM* 
sary  to  secure  his  person,  ought  to  be  provided  against  by  the  law. 

K.' No  man'  ought  to 'be  molested,on  «eeoant  of  his  opinions,  not  even  on 
.  ikpoouQt  of  his  retigioi|s.opinions»  providecV.  his^vowal  of  them  docs  opt  disturb 

•  the  public  ord6r  Established  by  the  law. ' 

XL  Tke  nm^ralaed  cemmiiiiieftion  of  Ih^ftig^ts  and  opipion**  being  (ni« 
of  the  most  precious  rights  of  man,  every  citizen  may  speak,  write,  or  ^ubUsh 
'"  frefely,  pi^vided  he  is  responsible  for  tile  Use  of  hii  liberty  in  cases  determined 
,  bjr.  hiw.  .         , 

XU.  A  public  force  being  necessary  to  give  security  to  the  rights  of  men 
*^'  and  of  eWzetis^  Uist-feree  is  ingtl^ted  fori^he  beoefit  of  the  eommuoityy^udd  Aol 
for  the  barticular  benefit  of  the  pecsons  to  whom  it  is  intrusted- 

Xlil.  A  common  contribution  being  nec^sitry  for  thE  support  of  the  pc^c 

•  for^e,  and  for  delrliylBg  the  other  expenses  ^of  gov<»mn^eHt^  it  ought  to,  be 
divided  equally  among  the  members  of  the  community,  according  to  their 

«  abilities; 

, .     «  Xiy.  y^y^KS  citizen  has  a  right,  either  by  himself  or  his  representatives,  to 
a  free  voiice  in  determining  the  hecifssity  of  publld  contributions,  the  Uppropria- 
:  tion  «^them>r«n4  of  their  amount,  modes /ofa3^ssmeDty  and  duration. 

XV.  Rvery  community  has  a  right  to  demand  of  all  its  agents,  an  account 
'  of  their  eonduet. 

XYl.  l!ivery  community  in  which  a  separation  of  powers  and  a  security  of 
rights  is  riot  provided  for,  wants  a  constitution. 

XVll.  The  right  to  property  being  inviolable  and  sacred,  no  one  ought  to 
,be  deprived  of  it,  except  in  cases  of  evicjent  public  necessity,  legally  ascertained* 
and  on  the  condition  of  a  picn-ious  just  indemnity. 


f^j^  WBfeMPfll^  INK: 

CBAF.  T1IJ&  prsM|ti<^  openti^a  9f  the  piia«i|iai  iimmmiimif' 

J^^^^i.  manifested  itself  in  the  acts  and  proi:eediogs  of  the  natiomi 
17119.      asseroblji,  and  the  ..various  elassesi  of  the  French  revol«« 
ISm  Mtt    tionists*     Manifold  were  (he  swtiects  of  cflpsidcgalioni. 
FreBchx«-  but  the  peat  and  genci^al  obyeci  was  subremon  of  estafa^ 
ij^mion.     lishmeot.     In  prosecuting .  this  purpose,  the  eoei^,  s«s^ 
Great  ob.    ceptibiUty;  and  violence  of  the  French  charader,  weM 
terte'su^  clearly  displayed*     Freed  from  all  the  restraints  which^ 
li'l^BieAtt.    not  only   superstitioo^  and  despeitism,  but  leligioiis  andtL 
salutary  control,  had  fprmerly  imjiosed»  they  now  gavs: 
full  vent  to  their  dispositions.     Their  natural  aidour  wM. 
Ltoentioai.  farther  goaded  to  (uiy  by  oeaKig^gues^  The  lieewtieaMwaa 
pi^     *  of  the  press  even  exceeded  theliqentieusness  of  die  mob^ 
Twenty     and  most  powerfully  prompted  its  atrocity.    Twenty  dmu*' 
^ooMiid    '•3iicl  literary  men  were  daily  ^ad  hourly  employed,  not  tt» 
men«Li«-  became  superior  ^bVity  and  knowledge*  in  restraining^ 
JjJ^^      vicious  passions,  and  in  teachmg  the  igaoaaait  die  way  i«* 
oain^s.     virtue   and-  happiness,  but  .in  exhoriing  and  stimulating' 
them  tp  outrageous  actions.     Never-  was.  intetteetual  supf*' 
riority  more  disgracefully  de)ianed  by. the  venalpauagyiisi^ 
of  corrupted  courts,  or  the  hired  enqomiast  of  titled  atut* 
pidity  and  iosignitftcaoce,  than,  by  these  ad(ulatots  <^  ma  im^ 
furiate  populace.     But  even  in  ischemiog-and  pnniiQliflg* 
anarchy  and  disorder,   the  inventive,-,  bold,  ai6l   rea^. 
genius   of  Frenchmen  appe^med.      A  cQirfedmvey  was-. 
framed  which  in  its  iastittition  and  effectss,  'exhibited  m- 
new  phenomenon  in  ^e  history  of  political  organs.     A 
coml^ination  was  first,  formed  of  literary  men,  to  associate  * 
UQclcr  the  Qame  of  a  c^,,  at  their  meetii^  to  concert- 
measures   which  n^bt  gii^  the  tone  to  the  mob,  and 
through  their  overbearing- #tafluei^e  direct  the  decrees  «o{i 
the  national  assembly,  and  the  acts  of  all  municqpal,judicial,-. 
apd  executive  bodies*  aiwi/^t|0S  9iake  tJie  whcde  powvr  of 
France  ultimately  depend  •  upon  tdieir .  resolves^     These  - 
demagogues  invitpd  into  their  society  such  of  the  popula^^^' 
as  they  conceived  likely  to  become  Mjseful  instrmna^its,  andi. 
exhorted  them  to  construct  other  clubs,  botik  in  Parts,  an4 
through  all  the  provinces ;  and  that  such  meeiingsshouid  be 
conbected,  or  to  use  a  new  revolutionary  metaphor,  affiSaied'' 
together.     These  conventicles  consisted  first  of  literary 
votaries "  of  the  new  philosophy,  who  promulgate^  and  ^ 


0tt6  6f  tbe  dub«  meeting  in  a  convent  formerly  belonging  ^^,*,^i!v 
M^the  jacobifis,  asstmied  the  name  of  Jacobin  Club,Vhich      i^g^ 
tt^tvmrd^  l^tentltng  10  appendant  8<K:ietfe3,  gained  a  supe-^  Ap  engiM 
Mot4ty  over  the  regf^  atid  became  so  ttOte4  throughout  the  m^nt^new 
imrld«     Iti  *te  #rftt  deliberations  of  the  national  assembly,  ^J*!^  ^ 
tfi^ife  aa^ietie^,  guided  by  literary  demagogues,  and  direct*  poHtieai 
kig  thfe  populace^  bad  a  powerful  influence.     Many  of  the  meuts.  ' 
Jiwgivers  vrtte  hidetf d  metnbers  of  the  new  institutions  5  ^^^,^**  ^ 
iiid  those  who  were  most  inimical  to  the  existing  establish-  fluenec  «k- 
ttients,  and  to  tAttk  and  property,  were  held  in  the  highest  affi^<to^' 
aittfiiatiofi^  and  were  really  the  directors  of  the  revolution* 
bta.     Various   in  detail  as  were  the' precepts  of  tliese 
intiovators,  in   principle    and  object  they   were    simple 
laid  uniform.  Their  lessons  of  instruction,  or  exhortations* 
10  practise,  may  be  conipressed  in  a  few  words.  Religion 
laallf^ly:  disregard  religion  dnd  its  ministers.     Every 
tatsthit^iftttot  is   contrary  to  natural  right;    pull  dbwn 
eftlidbfishments.     Order  is  an  inciroachment  upon  natural 
fiNteHcknii?  overturn  aH  order.     Property  is  an  infringe- 
ment upon  natural  equality ;  confiscate  ail  property.'"  Such 
ptm  Che  systeni  generally  received  In  thfe  enthusiasm  of 
iltforiii,  through' a  most  extensive  and  populous  nation, 
distinguished  for  promptness  and  fertility  of  genius,  fot* 
bdtdneSs  and  activity  of  character,  and  by  its  very  virtues 
tendering  its   errors  more  extensively  pernicious.     To 
foHow  through  the  various  and  manifold  details,  the  doc* 
trines  and  objects  which  guided  the  national  assembly,  "^ 
W<m}d  be  foreign  to  our  history ;  but  assuredly  it  belongs 
to  our  subject  to  sketch  the  spirit  and  principd  operations 
of  a  revolutionary  system  by  whil^h  Britain  was  so  essen- 
tidly  affected. 

Thtb  licentiousness  of  Paris  spreads  through  the  '^pro*  IawImi 
tiisces ;    and   the  peasants,   having   been   long   severely  jJ^^JJl.^ 
Oppressed  by  ^eignorial  tenures  and  privileges,  conceived  try- 
tfieoiselves  now  emancipated,  and  turned  upon  the  proprie- 
tors with  the   most  outrageous  violence."      Reports  of  The  pet«  ' 
robberies,  rapcs^  and  murders  daily  reached  the  assembly.  ^"SfJJ^ 
Landed  proprietors  apprehended  the  plunder  of  their  pro-  pnetm* 

\  Annual  Reei^r,  179d^  cH^p,  i.  m  See  revQltitionai7  pabltea- 

iffBS  «t  Parifl,  IT89»  ptis^ibL  a  Bezlrand,  jUL  I  e.  si. 
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perty;  and  some  of  the  nobSitjr,  whose  poisessiota  neie 
very  great,  were  seized  with  a  sudden  impulse  of  sacrifc^ 
cing  a  large  portion  to  secure  the  rest.  On  the  .4th  €{ 
August,  the  viscount  de  NoaiUes,  and  the  doke  d'Agoikm, 
proposed  an  equalisation  of  taxes,  and  an  aboUtion  of 
to  ncrifiee  feudal  services.      This  offer  strikiag  the  aasemUy  and 

M  UkVSC  OOP* 

(ion  of        galleries  with  the  warmest  admiration,  excited  in  the  other 
ims  and '  pi'opi'ietors  a  wish  to  emulate  conduct  which  was  so  lughly 
applauded.     The  nobles  and  clergy  vied  with  each  otheit 
in  surrendering  privileges  of  their  orders,  and  both  thesa^ 
estates  concluded  with  sacrificing  their  manerial  jurisdioo 
tioQs.     So  far  there  was  nothing  but  voluntary  cesMOSy 
directed  by  preventive  policy,  and  stimulated  by  praise,  or 
flowing  from  enthusiasm.     The  next  day  it  was  prcqioaed 
that  tythes  should  be  abolished,  and  church  proper^  should 
stnineci  of  be  seized  by  the  state.  This  proposition  the  clergy  ciigetif 
dW^^rS^  combatted,  but  their  remonstrances  were  ineffectual ;  anl 
at  one  blow  all  the  immense  property  of  such  ar  numerous 
body  was  confiscated,  without  the  least  allegation  of  delta* 
quency.     The  Abbe  Sieves,  though  a  friend  to  Ae  revo» 
lution,    strongly  remonstrated  against  this  forfeiture,  as 
commencing   freedom  'with   iniquity.^      But  the   somid 
reasoning,   even    of  a  partisan,  was   unavailing    against 
determined  rapacity.    Equality  being  the- professed  ot^eei 
of  the  revolutionists,  it  was  proposed  that  all  the  provin- 
cial distinctions,  the  peculiar  rights  and  privileges  of  each 
district  should  be  abolished,  and  that,  without  any  lociA 
•  diversity  and  immunity,  or  any  regard  to  particular  cosi" 
toms,  usages,  and  prescriptions,  the  whole  nation  should 
be  consolidated  into  one  compact  body.     The  deputies  ctf 
privileged  tfowns  ancl  districts  surrendered  the  immunities 
of  their  constituents,  all  exclusive  claims  in  every  part  of 
France  were  resigned;  and* the  provinces  which  had  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  taxing  themselves,  renounced  the  power 
of  taxation.     The  parliaments  which  had  so  long  held  the 
judicial  authority  of  France,  and  had  been  considered  as 
the  able,  upright,  and  intrepid  guardians  of  the  public  wel* 
fare,  were  annihilated.     All  the  canon,  ecclesiastical,  and 
orii««d.      political  codes  of  law,  all  the  claims  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
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#ltthe.>Jpte  .^  Ifilli^.i^^^      it  hftetofpre. received,  were    chap, 
Q^XGdishi^dii     Eye^.  th^  v^ery  systems  of  theology  and  meta- 
pjby^ic^  wjiifih  had .  prevailed  for  so  raany  ages^  fell,  not     i^ygg 
\|Bdec  tbe  regular, and  w^ll  conductefl  forqe  of  reason,  but  ^'^''*^JJ^ 
thp  furious  iragQ  of.  innovation.     In  a  few  days  th^  whole  of  the 
'  Uir.aQd  pi»}i<i;X  oC^he  .nation  were  ch«'W^ed,  a  great  part  of  aJ^^!^*]^.  ' 
i^.ptoperty  ^.as.  disajrran^edi  and  every  thing  had  altered  tamed* 
it^  ancient  forp^  and  suspect,     A   revolution  more  com- 
prehensive aowd  cpmplete  in,  its  objects,  as  well  as  more 
V^itiut^stnd  particular,  in,  its  details,  than   any   which   is 
lfiK:orded  ip  tUe.aaaals, of  mankind^  ^as  carried  into  effect 
b^.  aas^ss^nd^ly  pCmen  pu;ofessing  19  deliberate,  with  little 
mjcgce  reflection  or  discussion,  than  in  a  senate  of  prudent  * 

Utwgivers  and  statesmen-,  wopld  have  been  bestowed  on 
^e   iiipst  ordii^a^y  .oiunicipal  or  local   regulation.     The 
IH^biUty  Qa4  clergy  in  the  provinces,  not  having  been  im- 
|ICt:;f&^d*wilrh  the:  impassioned  enthvisiasm  from  which  their 
dglegg^tfts  iii  the  national  assembly  had  so  lavishly  surren* 
d^r.($d  tiieir  eights  of  tythe,   without  their  concurrence, 
|ii^ry..gieneraUy  condemned,  a  bounty  that  bestowed  what 
llid^DOjt  .belong  to  the  donors.    Tbey  were  greatly  enraged 
Jiftd  grieved  at  the  CQnfiscation  of  their  property,  and  could 
|l9t.  t\iink  highly  of  anew  system  of  government^  the  first 
^p&cime|i3  of  whose  character  were  irrcligion  and  robbery. 
.BjpsisMoce^  however,  they  saw  would  be  vain;  and  they 
}^»rp  .therefore  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  humiliating 
fLj^  plg^ndering  decrees. .    But  the  pcjcuniary  pressure,  the 
ptroximat^  cause  of  the  present  crisis,  still  continued.  The 
^g^^ants  copftidered  ta^es  as  an  infringement  upon  liberty, 
f^d  refused  payment;  pthers  followed  their  example,  and 
th^re  was  no  money  to  support  government,  or  carry  on 
.the   public  business.     After  stating  the '  national  wants, 
Mr.  Neckar  ^sl^ed  for  a  loan  of  thirty  millions  of  livres, 
iiixt  the  subscription  was  not  filled.     A  scheme  for  volun-  5^)^^,^^  ^^ 
.l»ry .  CQntributipns  was   adopted,   and    from   its    novelty  voiontary 
cngerly  emj)raced  by  this  volatile  people.     All  ranks  vied  Som?  ^' 
in  bringing  tl>eir  silver  and  gold  to  the  public  treasury, 
nor  waSt  coin  only,  produced,    but   also    plate,   arid    the 
s^iliutest  article",  of  dress.    The  members  of  the  assembly 
themselves,  in  their  bountiful  patriotism,  agreed  to  sacri- 
fice their  shoe  buckles  to  the  exigencies  of  the  community. 
Vol.  III.  X  X 
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CHAP,  The  king  and  queen  sent  their  gold  and  silver  plate  to  tfce 
^^_*  mint  for  coinage.  These  offerings,  however,  were  very 
,7j{<,. .  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  the  public  wants*  A  scheme 
GoWa:ui  ^as  proposed  by  Mr.  Neckar,  and  after  many  strong[ 
ails  eai-rieri  objections  and  remonstrances,  embraced  by  the  national 
tothfemiut.  assembly,  for  applying  one  fourth  of  every  man^s  annual 

income  to  the  wants  of  the  state.^ 
Preparft-  Having  made  these  very  momentous  changes  respect- 

the  ne«r      ing  Corporate  and  private  property,  they  proceeded  now  t(> 
tioo?^*"       new  model  their  constitution,  according  to  the  declaratioa 
of  rights.     The  assembly  was  divided  into  sections  and 
committees;**  to   each  of  which  was  assigned  a  specific 
part  of  the  new  polity,  to  be  prepared,  aiid^ grooved  witl\ 
the  rest.     The   first  question  considered  respecting   the 
constitution  was  of  the  very  highest  inaportance ;    what 
Authority    share  of  authority  the  king  should  possess  in  the  new  legis- 
•essed  bj*    lature  ?  On  the  solution  of  this  problem  it  was  to  depend 
iKekbg.     whether    the    royal  power  should  be   strong  enough  to» 
restrain  the  violence  of  democracv.      On  the  one  band,  it 
was   proposed  that  the  king   should  possess  a  veto,  or 
negative,  in  the  passing  of  a  law ;   on  the  other,  that  he 
should  be  merely  the  chief  executorial  magistrate,  without^ 
any  voice  in  the  legislation.      For  the  negative  voice  were 
ranged,  not  only  all  the  friends  of  the  anci^t  monarchy,^ 
but  the  majority  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  ;  now  sensible 
that  they  had  conceded  too  much  ;  apprehensive  that,  their 
total  ruin  was  intended,  and  desirous  in  the  kingly  prero- 
gative to  preserve  a  bulwark  which  might  afford  some 
defence  to  the  remaining  rights,  to  resist  the  torrent  of 
'        democracy.      Against  it  was  opposed  the  whole  body  of 
the  commons,  who  containing  many  subordinate  divisions, 
agreed  in  the  general  desire  of  reducing  the  monarchy. 
The  question  was  agitated  with  great  force  and  violence 
on  both  sides.     The  opposition  of  the  privileged  orders 
was  represented  by  demagogues  to  a  rise  from  an  intention, 
of  attempting  a  counter  revolution;  and  the  people  were 
transported  into  fury  and  alarm.     Lewis  himself,   ever  . 
desirous  of  accommodating  differences,  satisfying  all  par- 
ties, and  maintaining  tranquillity,  made  a  proposal  of  a 
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Compromise,  by  which  he  should  have  a  power  of  suipend*    ChAP. 
ing^  a  law  during  two  legislamres ;  but  that  if  the  third  ^^JV^ 
assemldy  persisted  in  its  support^  he  should  be  obliged  to      |^gg. 
give  it  his  sanction.     This  proposal  proving  satisfactory 
to  both  parties,  a  decree  passed,  conferring  these  preroga* 
ti^es  on  the  king,  under  the  denomination  of  a  sttspensive  Suspensive 
teUJ      Atiother  question  was    now  discussed,    also    of^^^** 
very  great  importance.     Whether  the  national  assembly  Question  if 
should  be  composed  of  one  or  of  two  chambers.     Lally  r^\y  ^M^tT 
Totlendal,  Clermont,  Mounier,  and  other  leaders  of  the  ^  ^' 
moderate  reformers,  were  equally  zealous  with  the  repub-  one  op  two 
licans  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  government ;  but^  chambers. 
considering  a  limited  monarchy  as  affording  the  fairest 
prospect  of  beneficial  and  permanent  liberty,  they  ardently 
recommended  a  senate,  and  a  house  of  representatives, 
which  should    control    the    proceedings   of  each    other, 
agreeably  to  the  prhiciple,  and  nearly  after  the  model,  of 
the  British  constitution.     From  the  narrow  and  interested 
fhttpolicy  of  many  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  who  vainly 
hoped  for  the    reestablishment    of  the  three    chambers, 
together  with  the  predominance  of  the  republicans,  this 
proposal  was  entirely  overruled.     The  commons  reprobat*  carried 
cd    every    species    of   mixed    government,   and   steadily  sjJo^i^Jb!^ 
abstaining  from  imitation  of  England,  proposed,  and  car-  only  one. 
ried,  that  the  duratidn  of  the  French  legislative  assembly  ^ona  re- 
should  be  only  two  years.     Notwithstanding  the  rage  for  PJ*®^** 
innovation,  they  confirmed  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  pleofBri- 
crowii  according  to  the  Salic  law.     The  friends  of  the  ^mentW 
duke  of  Orleans  eagerly  contended  that  the  assembly,  by  thesu«- 
cbnfirming  the  renunciation  of  the  first  Bourbon  king  of 
Spain,^  should  render  their  patron  next  heir  after  the  king, 
his  son,  and  brothers.     But  the  assembly,  however  violent 
and  precipitate  in  what  concerned^  France  only,  cautiously 
refrained    from   giving  umbrage  to  other   powers;   and 
avoided  the  discussion.      Meanwhile  the  furious  rep ubli-i 
cans,  both  \ti  the  clubs  and  the  national  assembly,  resolved 
that  the  residence  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  legislature, 
should  be  changed  from  Versailles  to  the  capital,  wherQ 
they  would  be  still  more  completely  under  the  control  of 
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CHAP,    democratic. directtoQ.   The  court,  and  especially  tlie*  queen^ 
•    conceived  the  greatest  horror  at  the  idea' of  a  compulsory 


irs'j.  abode,  anapng  «o  tumultuous,  bloody,  and  ferocious  a  peo# 
Ferocity  pie.  A  transaction  which  took  place  in  the  beginning  cf 
pl^         '  October,  accelerated  the   removal  of  the   king  and    his 

family  to  a  scene  which  they  had  so  much  reason  to  dreaiic 
infiaraed  Among  Other  causes  of  popular  violence,  famine  siiil 

^j^war-  Ygigcd  throughout  France,  but  particulariy  in  Paris  and 
Additional  Versailles*  To  repress  the  tumults  additional  troops 
^^jjjygy,  were  ordered  to  march  to  the  royal  habitation.  The 
tsiiies.        king  himself  was  still  allowed  to  have  atn^ut  his  persott 

a,  regiment  of  his  own  lifeguards ;  and  the  newly  arrived 
Entertain-  corps  was  the  regiment  of  Flanders.  Th^  gentlemen  of 
S^Sie^^^''  the  stationary  forces,  on  the  arrival  of  the  strangers,  ae-s 
Sicersin    cording  to  the  established  custom  of  niiUtary  hospitality, 

the  palace  ,.,,/,•  .  .         i 

to  the  new  gave  their  brother  omcers  an  entertainment.  In '  tm 
Th^  royal  ^ourse  of  their  festivity,  when  both  hosts  >  and  gue^ti 
family  vitit  were  heated  by  wine,  the  king  and  queen,  with  the  infaifC 
quetting  dauphin,  visited  the  banqueuing  room*  The  roj^al  md- 
roo.a  ^  ^i^er  carried  the  infant  prince  completely,  round  the  tsbll*. 
preienu  Meanwhile  the  music  played  an  air^  which  the  ladies  df 
^uphi*irto  ^^^  court  accompained  with  the  appropriate  stanzas  path^^ 
the  offi-  tically  describing  the  feelings  and  sufferings  of  a  captivd? 
Miuied^^  king*^  The  power  of  music  and  the  charms  of*beanty, 
•ufferiiiM*  combining  with  inherent  loya]ky,  inspired  l*rte  company 
ofacftptive  with  a^  enthusiasm  which  wine  drove  beyond  all  bounds 
Efffcuof  of  caution.  Drawing  tjieir  swords,  they  drank  copious 
*^u«l?*aiid  ''^"^P^'^^  *®  ^^  august  health  of  their  iUustrioi;m  visitort 
wine,*  and  their  family,  successively,^  while  the  chief  personages^- 
having  expressed  their  warmest  gratitude,  retired^  In 
such  a  disposition  of  mind,  no  moderation  could  be  e^pect- 

t  Bertrand,  vol.  iL  chap,  xiv.  u  Taken  fi^m  a  tlramatSo  woi*  founded 

on  the  story  of  Richard  C(Bur  dc  Lion's  captivity  when  returning  from  the  Hx^- 
Landr  and  heginniligt "  O  Hitibard,  < )  niOD  Uoi." 

X  Bertrand,  who  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  this  entertaionnpnt,  inpa^ 
tioBSthe  foilovf ng  circumstance,  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in  any  ether 
publication.  **  1  have  (he  says)  beeii  itsstired  liy  tvo  persons  who  were  present 
at  this  entertainment,  that  the  words  to  the  health  of  the  nation  were  alsQ  pw- 
nouni>ed  feebly  by  one  of  the  guests,  or  one  of  the  spectators,  and  that  the  not 
repeating;  or  seconding  this  toast,  was  attended  T(vit|i  no  CQusequeneeti  'I'he  oua- 
toiB  of.  drinking  to  the  health  of  the  nntif>«  had  not  been  then  established,  and  one 
pay  |>e  allowed,  wUhput  a  crime^  to  thiuJfe  that  was  not  the  moment  for  tntro«Iuol* 
ing  ftuch  an  hinovation ;  yet  one  ol  the  greatest  crimes  imputed  to  the  ^i^ar^e«-(/f/« 
corpBy  was  their  not  being  willing  to  drink  to  the  heahh  of  the  nation,  that  is  to 
^y,  to  their  own  hejdth,  for  they  wpre  indisputably  a  part  of  the  nation," 
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eA*    A  scene  of  complete  inloxication  ensued,  and  exhl*    ^^j|^^- 
4»ited  without  disguise,  and  with  augmented  fervour,  the  ^^^^^^ 
sentiments  with  which  it  commenced.     All  the  cxtrava-      1789. 
gance  followed '  which  wine  could  produce  on  romantic 
fancies  and  impassioned  hearts.     IHie  national  cockades  The  offi- 
were  by  the  offikrers  of  Flanders  torn  from  their  hats,  and  J5ilelheoft-^ 
^lucnpled  unden  foot  ;y  and  in  their  place  were  substituted  ^^"^^^ 
bid  royal  xockades,  supplied  by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  who 
look  white  ribbands  from  their  own  head' dresses,  to  deco- 
rate the  loyal  offiirers,  while  the  three  coloured  cockade  was 
Hreated  with  ccmtiempt  and  scorn.  This  banquet  was  really  Report  of 
too  more  than  an  excess  of  convivialitj',  at  a  season  when  {ainment 
|>rudenc^  would  have  dictated  reserve ;  but  being  exagge-  at  Paris. 
rated  by  all  the  circumstances  which  malicious  invention  indignation 
(Kjuld  devise,  filled  Paris  with  the  most  violent  rage.     The  ^4utiontin. 
kit|OV€Lting  leaders  pretended  that  the  conduct  of  the  offi- 
cers and  -eourtiers  arose  -from  counter  revolutionary  pro- 
jects, with  ehcultkig  joy  from  the  confident  expectations 
of  success:  a  conspiracy,  they  affirmed,  was  matured  for 
the- restoration  of  despotism,  and  that  the  queen  was  at 
its  heiKi.     The  carousal  of  the  royalists,  at  the  time  that 
the   people  wanted  bread,  was  a  fiagrant  ins^ult  to  the 
ailtiom     These  sentiments  were  -disseminated  by  the  va- 
rious classes  and  factions  that  were  friendly  to  innova- 
tion ;  but  were  spread  witb  peculiar  activity  by  the  adhe- 
rtfots  of  the  d«ike  of  Orleans* 

Lewss  Philip  Bourbon,  duke  of  Orleans,  was  the  Character 
descendant  and  representative   of  the   only  brother   of  jl^ts^rfUie 
l«ewis   XlVi,  and  after  the  posterity  of  that  monarch,  y^^^a^ 
naixt  heir  to  the-  throne  of  France.     In  such  an  elevated 
rank^  with  rit:bies  far  beyond  the  measure  of  any  other 
Eiiropean  subject,  he  had  devoted  his  youth  to  the  most 
profligate   debauchery  :   his    vices,   by  their   coarseness, 
wctited  the  indignant  contempt  of  a  gentleman  almost  as 
miiKih'  as  the  enormity  of  his  crimes  called  on  him  the 
detestation  of  every  virtuous  man.     His  wealth  affording 
hfin  the  meians  of  very  extensive  depravit}^,  enabled  him 
to  corrupt  great  numbers  of  the  youth,  and  even  to  make 
considerable  adv^Mices  in  vitiating  the  metropolis  ;  and  his 
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CHAP.  Iiabitation  at  tbc  Palais  Royal,  far  exceeded  any  otlicr 
^*^"'  part  of  the  French  capital  in  variety,  extetit,  and  flagraocy 
of  wickedness.  Sach  was  the  mode  of  life  by  which  this 
prince  was  distinguished  by  the  time  he  had  reached  his 
fortieth  year.  His  reputation,  however,  did  not  rest  solely 
on  uniferm  and  habitual  debauchery :  other  species  of  tur<« 
pitude  concurred  in  rendering  him  at  once  flagitious  and* 
execrable.  Opulent  as  Orleans  was,  he  was  bodndless  in 
avarice.  The  due  de  Penthievre,  high  admiral  of  France, 
was  one  of  the  wealdiiest  noblemen  of  hift  country.  Orleans 
cast  his  eyes  on  the  daughter  of  this  minister,  but  the  son 
Lamballe  intervened :  with  this  youth  he  cultivated  a  close 
intimacy,  and  according  to  the  concurrent  accounts  of  va- 
rious writers,*  was  the  means  of  shortening  the  "brother's 
life,  after  which  he  married  the  sister,  now  heir  of  her 
father's  possessions.  He  moreover  proposed  to  secure 
the  reversion  of  Penthievre's  very  lucrative  post.  With 
this  view  he  entered  the  navy,  and  the  first  time  he  saw 
an  enemy,  a  descendant  of  Henry  IV.  betrayed  the  despi- 
cable degeneracy  of  personal  cowardice."  Such  an  exhi- 
bition effectually  destroyed  all  his  pretensions  to  naval 
promotion ;  and  he  conceived  the  blackest  vengeance 
against  the  royal  family;  because  the  king  would  not 
intrust  the  supreme  direction  of  his  navy  to  a  person  who 
was  afraid  to  fight:  various  circumstances  also  rendered 
the  queen  the  peculiar  object  of  his  hatred.  "  The  com- 
mencing discontents  in  France  opened  to  him  prospects 
not  only  of  revenge,  but  ambition  :  he  hoped  by  fomenting 
disaffection  to  pave  the  way  for  the  bvierthrow  of  the 
royal  family,  and  his  own  advancement  to  the  regency,  if 
not  to  the  throne.  Weak  as  well  as  wicked,  in  seeking 
the  downfal  of  tlic  reigning  sovereign,  he  promoted  and 
headed  attacks  upon  the,  monafchical  authority;  and  what 
he  sought  by  vtllany,  by  folly  laboured  to  impair.  He 
did  not  reelect  that  the  doctrines  which  he  promoted  tend- 
ed to  overturn  tlie  crown  which  he  pursued.  He  was  so 
infatuated  as  to  suppose  that  the  bold  arid  able  leaders  of 
a  revolution  which  annihilated  all  adventitious  distinctions, 

z  Sec  Playntir  on  jacobinism — Adol])hus's  Memoirs. — Picture  of  Pans,  &c. 
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i^ocdd  labour  to  exalt  a  jiersdri,  who,  destitute  of  genfus    CHAP, 
and  of  courage,  had  none  but  adventitious  distinctions  to  ^^^,^^/. 
4>oMt«     Since  thfe  subversion  of  the  old  government^  he      ^^^^ 
had  abetted  the  most  violent  and  licentious  proceedings  of 
the  revolutionary  mobs.     Sagacious  agitators  at  once  saw 
his  design,  and  their  futility,  and  professing  to  be  his 
9gents,  astd  him  as  their  dupe.  The  most  eminent  of  his 
declared  parti:sans  at  this  time  was  Mirabeau,  who  at  certain 
periods  appears  to  have  desired  the  promotion  of  Orleans 
to  be*  regent  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  expectation  of  being 
tiie  supreme  director  himself.      Mirabeau  very  actively 
pronaoted  tberage  of  the  Parisians :  he  and  his  agents  pre- 
tended to  impute  the  scarcity  to  the  machinations  of  the 
aristocrats,  and  the  absence  of  the  royal  family,  and  encou- 
raged the  popular  cry  for  the  removal  of  the  king  to  Paris. 
H^  proaiot€?d  the. belief  of  a  conspiracy  by  the  queen, 
apHl  eiFen  iatim^ated  an  intention  of  impeaching  her  majes- 
ty,^ as  a  conspirator  for  destroying  the  freedom  of  the 
people,  aad  keeping  bread  from  the  Parisians.     These  The  mob 
topi^  being  repeated  in  the  capital,  the  malignity  of  the  fo^bJiUIl"*^ 
OrleiKQS  faction^  revolutionary   enthusiasm,  and  popular  *'»e  king  10 
licentfOttstiess,  concurred  tirith  the  scarcity  in  producing  a    '"^^  * 
determination  to  hasten  to  Versailles  to  demand   of  the 
king,  bread,,  punishment  of  the  aristocrats,  and  especially 
Ae  guardfi.      A  multitude  of  the  lowest  woman  undertook  M*>veni('ht 
this    expedition ;  these    amazond   broke   open   the    town  y^J^^^J^o^^ "" 
house,  sei?5ed  the  arms  there  deposited,  and  meeting  on  that^mr- 
th&  stairs  a  priest,  required  no  farther  proofs  of  his  guilt  'rhcyhan*. 
ihan  his  dress;  and  commenced  their  orgies  by  hanging  p*.'*^'^^ *"<^ 
hiack  to  a  kmap  post.     With  the  yell  of  infuriate  savages 
they  set  out  for  Versailles,  joined  by  Maillard,  a  creature 
of   Orleans,   and  'a  favourite  spokesman    in    the  Palais 
Royal,  with  a  few  of  his  associates.      They  proceeded  KxpedK 
o&  iheir  march :  and  meeting  two  travellers  in  the  dress  ytlrMlues. 
of    gfes^tlemen,  they  concluded   them  to   be   aristocrats, 
a«d  hanged  them  without  further  inquiry.     Arriving  at 
Versailles^  they  sent  Maillard  to  the  national  assembly, 
to  demand  the  immediate  punishment  of  the  aristocrats 
and  the  lifeguards.     The  assembly  sent  their  own  presi- 

b  BertrsM^  toI.  it  ehap.  xvii. 
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CHAP,    dent  With  a  deputation  of  the  women  to  wait  itpoii  tlic' 
XLHI.     ]cing.      The  deputies  being  thus  employed,  their  canstitu-^' 
1789       ^^^^  ^^^  about  drinking— -an  operation  for  M'hich  their  hasty* 
departure  in  the  morning  had  not  allowed  thera  time,  and" 
the  road  had  not  afforded  materials.      In  half  an  hour  the^ 
greiiter  number  of   them    were    completely    intoxicatedv ' 
The  wrt-     Thus  prepared    they  broke   into  the   national  assembly, 
alTp  thc*^"  ^^^  o"^y  fi'led  the  galleries,  but  took  their  seats  among'' 
lepsifiiure,  the  lawgivers,  overwhelmed  them  with  the  grossest  and' 
theassein-  loudest  obscenitv  and  imprecations.     At  last  two-  of  them,' 
tek'/ihe      observing  the  president's   chair  to  be  empty,  took  possea-" 
^rcsMknt's  sion  of  it  themselves,  and  dictated  the  subject^  of  discus^* 
sion.  Such,  even  then,  was  French  liberty ;  such  were  the"" 
assessors  who  controled  the  deliberkttons  of  meif  assembled'. 
on  the  most  momentous  business  that 'cottld  occupy  legis-* 
lators.      While  the  female  army 'was  thus  employed  at 
Versailles,  the  fermentation  at  Paris  rose  to  an  extraordi** 
nary  pitch  and  all  classes  of  the  populate  bam6d  with-* 
anxiety  to  know  the  result  of  the  expedition.  The  nsmonal' 
guards  became  so  impatient,   that  they  compelled*  their 
officers  to  lead  them  to  Versailles,  and  declared ' their  kso^ 
lution  to  join  in  obliging  the  king  to  repair  to  Paris;  IJm* 
Fayette,  the  commander,  though  a  friend  to'  th6  new  eauf^ 
stitution,  was  favourably  disposed  to  the  person  of  tewiS,* 
as  well  as  to  the  authority**  which  the  neW  system  had 
conferred  on  the  sovereign,  and  was  the  advcrsarjr  of  vio* 
lent  republicans  on  the  one  hand,andof  the-OAefiii]»iijl.etioff 
on  the  other.      He  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  fioldieii» 
from  this  expedition  but  found  that  the  attempt  would  l>e 
impracticable  j  he  therefore  tried  to  moderate  its  t>peratioQ/ 
As  the  guards  made  no  scruple  of  publicly  prociaimii^ 
their   opinions    and  sentiments    on   national  aSslirs^   lift 
Fayette*  and  his  officers  easily'  discovered  whence  tb^ 
present  thoughts  and  intemionis  Originated*     The  grmK» 
diers  informed  the  general,  withottt  reserve,  they  uodep* 
stood  the  king  to  be  an  ideot,  therefore  they  {the  -gfenft* 
diers)  would  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  matters  must. ^ 
on  much  better  by  the  appointment  of  a  regent.     As  this 
was  the  peculiar  language  and  doctrine  of  Mirabeau  ajEid 

c  BiTtrfxml,  chap.  xvi.  d  BoaHle's  Memoirs. 


4ouJ>t  where  either  the  poUtics  or  th^  march  of  the  guards  -^^--^^ 
origioate4«^  Many  of  the  soldier*  also  declared  an  intea-  .  i^^^ 
tiovL  of  mas9acriag  the  qiieeii.  The  Parisian  (^ards  arriv^^ 
jut  Versailles  late  ia  the  evening,  and  were  most  cprdially 
rcceiired  by  the  ofitiQiial  guards  at  VersaiUes,  the  mob  of 
^  same  plaice,  and  the  amas^ons  of  Maillard/  The 
aou^st  ferocious  of  the  guards  and  other  mobs  in  the  mom*' 
ing  surrounded  the  palace^  and,  with  dreadful  howUng^^ 
dlenoimeed  the  murder  of  the  queen  j  and  the  palace  was 
^ed  with  consternation*  ,  But  Marie  Antoniette  was 
fy^;t  frighitened.  Amid  crimes,  (says  Bertrand)t  alarms, 
fionfuston,  and  general  stupor,  the  queen  majestically  dis- 
fifkypi  tht  suhlimesjt  and  most  heroic  character*  Her  con* 
stant  sereiyty,  her  qountenan/ce  firm^  and  ever  full  of  dig* 
i^^y,  transfused  her  9wn  courage  into  the  3qu1  of  all  who 
approached  ^hen  Qn  that  day  she  received  a  great  deal 
fidf.  company.  To  some  who  expressed  uneasiness  she 
Belied,  ^^  I  know  they  are  come  from  Paris  to  demand  my 
-'  head ;  but  I  learned  of  my  mother  not  to  fear  death,  and 
^  1  will  wait  for  it  with  firmness/*  Her  answer  to  th^ 
advice  giw'ea  to  her,  to  fly  from  the  dangers  that  threatr 
tmt^  her^,  does  not  less  deserve  to  be  recorded* — ^^No^ 
^  no,"  9aid  she.  j  **  never  wijl  I  desert  the  king  and  my  chil» 
^  dren :  I  will  sh^e  whatever  fate  awaits  them."  Some 
hours  of  sleep  happily  came  to  repair  her  exhausted 
strength,  and  to  enable  her  to  encounter  on  the  next  day, 
^h  equal  magnanimity,  dangers  still  more  horrid*  About 
ksi£  past  five  in  the  morning,  the  repose  of  the  princess 
r«eet¥ed  a  frightful  disturbance*  An  immense  crowd  en* 
4eavpured  to  break  down  the  palace  gate,  and  after  mur^ 
Bering  two  of  thp  life  guards,  effected  their  purpose* 
O^eKdful  howUngs.  announced  their  entrance  into  the 
fsdfice :  they  sooa  arrived  at  the  foot  •f  the  great  stairr 
€asei  and  ran  up  in  crowds,  uttering  imprecations  and  the 
most  sanguinary  threats  against  the  queen**  Before  six  ^JJ^ 
they  forced  their  way  to  the  sqpartments  of  the  royal  con*  p«U9ei 

e  Annual  Register  1795,  page  48.  f  Bertrand  inforros  us,  that  U^s 

m^n  was  rather  curbutent  than  malignant,  and  even  tried  t»  preserve  some  de- 
tope  of  moderation  amoBg  his  troop ;  which  was  oertaial]ry  in  thfhr  pnvnot  Wlf^ 
iitiQDy  no  easy  task.  g  ^ertrimd,  vol.  ii.  IMS. 
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CHAP.    fort.     The  sen^el  flMmsieiir  de  Miommirt^  peicnfittg 
^^J^JJ:     the  ruffians,  called  out,"  Save  the  queen ;  her  life  is  soug^ 
^j^     "'  I  stand  alone  against  two  thoosand  tigers."   Her  majcs* 
ty  escaped  by  a  private  passage  into  ib€  king's  i^mrtnacnt. 
a^npt  to  Lewis,  flying  to  her  relief,  was  met  by  his  own  gunnb, 
die«|i^ :  ^ho  escorted  him  back  to  his  apartments,  wh^re  he  found 
C*^*^  his  queen  and  children  arrived.    The  ruffians  now  eiidea- 
ronmof     voured  to  force  the  antichamber,  which  a  body  of  loysl 
^!^^^'  guards  defended  with  heroic  courage ;  but  their  maober 
was  decreasing  under  the  murdering  hands  of  the  banditti. 
The  assassins  had  almost  entered  the  apartment  when  the 
persuasions  and  supplications  of  Fayette  and  his  officcis 
induced  them  to  desist.     Meanwhile,  the  furious  mob  in 
the  outer  court  demanded  the  appearance  of  the  king;  aid 
queen :  the  royal  pair  was  persuaded  to  present  themselves 
on  the  balcony.  An  universal  cry  arose,  To  Paris,  to  Paris. 
The  kins    Refusal  or  remonstrance  would  have  been  instant  death: 
un^^  the  king's  assent  was  immediately  notified,*  and  the  furions 
deput  for  rage  converted  into  Uie  most  tumultuous  joy.     With^i  an 
hour  began  the  procession,  more  melancholy  and  humiU»- 
ting  to  the  king  and  queen  than  any  which  history  records 
of  captive-  princes  exhibited  as  spectacles  to  triumphant 
enemies.     The  sovereign  of  a  mighty  and  splendid  man* 
archy  ;  so  long  and  so  recently  famed  for  learnings  auts^ 
sciences,  and  civilization :  renowned  for  the  gtne^rosity^ 
honour,  and  valour  of  its  nobility  ;  the  couragQ»  and  disci- 
pline of  its  numerous  and  formidable  armies;   their  zeal*- 
M<mniiui    ous  and  enthusiastic    aiFection    for  their    king    and   his 
SnTdem-  family;  the  ardent  loyalty  of  the  whole  people;  was  now, 
d«diiko-     without  foreign   invasion  or  war;    without  any  avowed 
"*"  competitor  for  his  throne ;  even  without  any  acknowledg- 

ed rebellion  of  his  subjects,  with  his  queen  and  family, 
dragged  from  his  palace,  and  led  in. triumph  by  the  off- 
scourings of  his  metropolis,  the  lowest  and  most  de^c- 
able  of  ruffians,  the  meanest  and  most  abandoned  trulls* 
Further  From  the  6th  of  October  1789,  the  king  is  to  be  con- 

^It  \  sidered   as  k  prisoner  at  Paris.     Mounier,.  equally  the 
Paris.        friend  of  liberty  and   of  monarchy,,  from  these   horrid 
transactions  augured  the  downfal  of  both.     He  and  other 
•penetrating  observers  saw  that  the  outrages  were  not  the 
mere  accidental  ebullitions  ofi  a  temporary  and  local  fren- 


-ay,  bufdiQ  effects  tif  a  gfineral  cause.     He,  Lallf  Tollen-    chap. 

;  daj,  and  others  of  ;the  moderate  party,  vrho  had  been  the  ,^^^.,v->^ 

-vig(»'oas  and  ardent  advocates  of  a  limited  mons^rchy,      1799. 
jQOw  seemg  their  eflforts  .  unavailing,  seceded  from  the  as- 

,  eembly*     But  the  ?just  and  virtuous  M ounier,  before  his 

.areturement,  established  an  int^uiry  into  the  recent  massa- 
cres.>  The  natiojoal  assembly  followed  the  king  to  Paris. 
.The  repablicajEi  party  now  began  to  express  suspicions  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  which  they  had  before  entertained  ; 
though  finding^him  and  his  creatures  instrumental  to  their 

.^e^gns,  they  had  made   use  of  his  agency  as  long  as  it 

"^TFas^waQtedv  Become  now  so  powerful,  they  thought 
proper  :to  drop  the  mask,  and  intimated  to  him  through 
Fayette,  that  his  presence  in  France  was  incompatible 
widi^tbe:  public  good.:  he  was  accordingly  compelled  to 
retire  into  England.  At  this  time  the.  Parisian  mob  pro- 
^mulgated.  its  resolution,  to  take  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice into  its  own  hatid^  ;.  and  accordingly  hanged^  several 

'  aristocrats  (^specially  bakers)  al  the  lamp  post.     The  a3-  Th«  cacist- 
sembly,  from  regard  to  its  own  safety,  resolved  to  prevent  "rnment 

'S©L  summary  proceedings.       They  passed  a  very  effective  •ndetrwir* 

.  decree,  by  which  the  municipal  magistrates  were  obliged  the.  mob. 

^  ta  proclaint  martial  law   whenever  the  mob  proceeded  to  ~2cu- 
otitrage.     They  instituted  a  criminal  inquiry  into  the  late  tiomfor 

-  .miJrders  ;  several  ringleaders  were  hanged,  and  terror  poi^f'^' 
thus  was  struck  into  the  rest.     Some  degree  of  tranquil- 
lity was  established  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  the  assembly 
proceeded  with  less  interruption  and  greater  security  in  its 
schemes  of  legislatipn. 

.  '  .    Such  were  the  leading  features  and  principal  acts  of  EffiBttiof 
jthc  French  revqiution*  in  1789.     Britons  rejoiced   at  the  J^JU^i^ 

.   overthrow  of  the  old  French  government  because  so  con-  "T?!?*"?* 
trary  to  the  liberty  which  tljiey   themselves  enjo3^d.     A 
change  from  r such  a  system  they  concluded  must  certainly 

.  be  an  improvement.  They  trustied  that  the  alterations  in 
France  would. generate  a  government  similar  to  the  Bri- 
tish coiistit|ition«  Presuming  beneficial  effects  from  the 
French,  revolution,  the  greatest  part  of  the.  people  rejoiced 

'  at  this  event.     The  generous  feelings  of  Englishmen  sym- 

h  Ammal  Register^  1790. 
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CHAF.  patbifted  with  the  ajMcnon  of  liberty^  bdbm  dK^y  ImdLtiitt^ 

^^l^l^l^  and  opportunity  to  ascertaiti  its  effects  on  the  situation  and 
1 799.     characters  of  its  new  votaries.  Men  whose  classical  emditioli 
l^etesting   had  a  greater  influence  in  forming  their  opinions  than  experi- 
forera.      cnce  and  reason  ;  who  judged  of  political  wisdom  moft 
JS"iw-*^  from  the  practice  of  the   ancient  republics  than  from  hi*- 
qnainted     tory,  investigation  of  character^  and  circumstances,  aditti*- 
iie^,  Bri-    ^^^  ^^^^  *^y  ccmceived  lo  be  approaches  to  the  democra- 
1*^  *P:     tic  institutions  of  Greece  and  Rome*      Scholars,  chiety 
ehanee  w    eminent  for  philology,  were,  with  very  few  exceptionsvad- 
Bbc^r  ^  mirers  of  a  system^  that  they  supposed  similar  to  thos6 
BeDtinientB  if  hich  they  found  delineated  and  praised  in  their  fovourilfe 
iiMif%      languages.     Literary  men  of  a  higher  class  than  mere 
linguists  ;   persons  of  profound  metaphysical  and  moml 
philosophy,  but  of  more  genius  and  speculative  learning 
than   conversancy  with  practical  affairs,  commended  tht 
lawgivers  of  Prance  for  taking  for  their  guide- the  ^^  p0** 
*^  larity  of  reason,  instead  of  following  the  narrow  and 
^*  dastardly^  coastings   of  usage,  precedent,  and  ai:^thoii^ 
44  ^  j>     There   were  many  who,  forming  their  ideas  (rf 
/    civil  and  political  liberty  from  their  own  abstractions  mc^ 
than  from  experience,  admired  the  French  for  declarii^  dife 
equality  of  mankind,  and  making  that  principle  the  batis 
Y>f  government,  instead  of  modifying  it  according  to  ex- 
pediency.    This  latter  class  comprehended  the-  greatef 
ilumber  of  eminent  projectors   pf  civij/ and  ecclesiastical 
feform,   who   long  had  considered  even  Britain  hejiself 
deficient  in  the  liberty  which  their  fancies   represented  as 
deducible  from  the  rights  of  man.     Various  political  ^0^ 
cieties  had  been  constituted  for  different  purposes   of  re- 
form, but  of  late  years  the  most  active  of  them  had  mani* 
liested   principles  too  abstract  and  visionary^  to  be  prac- 
ticably consistent  with  t^e.  British  constitutioii,  or  indeed 
any    form   of  government  founded  upon   an  opinion  that 
)iuman  nature  is  imperfect,  and  requires  controls  propor- 
tioned  to   the  prevalence  of  passion,     These  societies^ 

i  The  invtonces  are  numeroas,  at  Uie  observing  reader  cafi  easily  recolleet 
vithout  partieularization. 
k  See  Vindicife  fiallioue. 

1  See  Price's  Discourse  of  the  love  of  oar  countrj,  November,  4*  ij$9f  ki 
\  PriesUey,  passim  ;  also,  Writings  of  their  votaries,  pnssim. 

jffi  fleyc^iition  C\nh  a&4  SOeietjr  fbrCAnititatioiia)  iDformstio]^ 
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■^  praised  th^Fretich  revolutionists,  and  recommended  their 

-  exalhple  as  a  glorious  pattern  for  the  human  race.  They 
sent  congratulations  to  the  French  leaders.  A  reg- 
ular oi&cial  correspondence  waft  carried  on  between 
the  members  of  private  clubs  in  England,  and  the 
leaders  of  the   republican  revolution  in  France.     States- 

'men  of  high  rank,  and  of  the  highest  talents,"  venerating 

4ibeirty  iti  general,  presumed  French  liberty  would  render 

ib  votaries  happy  ^  and  imputing  the  aggressions  of  Prance 

to  this  and  -other  nations  to  the  corrupt  ambition  of  her 

*'^»drt,  anticipated  tranquillity  from  her  renovated  state^ 

'■*  kiid  rejoiced  at  a  change   that  appeared  to  them  to  fore- 

-  bode  peace  to  Britain  and  to  Europe.     These  admirers  of 
.  th«  French  revolution  were  stimulated  by  British  patriot- 
ism as  well  as  love   of  freedom.     The  excesses  they  saw 

'  {Uid  lamented,  but  tracing  them  to  their  source,  they  im- 
puted them  to  enthusiasm  ;  which,  reasoning  from  expe- 
>  rience,  they  trusted,  though  furiously  violent  in  its  opera- 
'  tion  on  such  characters,   would   gradually   subside,  and 
Meilve  only  the  ardour  of  useful  reform  and  improvement. 
'-  The  ablest  men  on  the  side  of  administration,  abstained 
•  from  ddivering  any  opinion  concerning  the  internal  pro- 
/  eeedings  of  a  foreign  state  which  had  not  then  interfered 
With  ouirs.     At  the  end  of  1789^  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  all  classes  and  patties  in   Britain  was  friendly  to 
'  the  French  revolution  ;  and  its  favourers  included  a  very 
gx^at  portion  of  ^  genius  and  learning,  while    none  was 
'jUitherto  exerted  by  our  countrymen  on  the  opposite  side. 
Such  was  "the  impression  which  this  extraordinary  change 
of  Gallic  polity  produced  in  the  most  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened of  neighbouring  nations. 
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Meeting  of  parliamenU^^At  the  beginning  of  the  session 
little  debate  or  discussion^'^Mr.  Fox  *takes  cm  oppor^ 
tunity  of  praising  the  French  revolution^-^^ommends' the 
conduct  of  the  French  army  in  supporting' the  cause  of 
the  people  against  an  arbitrary  court^^ikens  them  to 
the  English  army  supporting  the  prince  of  Orange-^* 
deems  the  French  revolution  in  many  respecthy  similar 
to  the  deliverance  of  England* — His  friend  arid  political 
associate  Mr.  Burke ^  manifests  a  different  opinion^-^n- 
folds  his  view  of  the  French  tevolution^-^onsiders  its 
principles^  and  the  characters  on  which  they  are  opera- 
ting — points  out  its  first  effects^  and  deduces  the  outra- 
geous excesses  from  its  nature  and  doctrines'-^eprecates 
the  French  system  as  a  model  for  England — denies  the 
allegations  of  similarity  between  the  French  and  British 
revolution — praises  the  excellence  of  the  British  consti-' 
tution^  as  contrasted  with  the  French  system. — Mr* 
Sheridan  concurs  in  Mr.  Fox'*s  praises  of  the  French 
revolution,-^ Mr.  Pitt^  praising  the  British  constitu- 
tiony  delivers  no  opinion  on  the  French  system,*^-Dis- 

>  senters  again  propose  to  seek  the  repeal  of  the  test  acfi 
— Circumstances  apparently  favourable  to  the  hopes  of 
the  dissenters — they  are  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
members  of  the  church,-^Work  entitled^  Revieiv  of  the 
case  of  the  Protestant  dissenters. — Dissenters  trust 
their  cause  to  the  transcendent  talents  of  Mr.  Fox — his 
view  of  the  subject ^  afid  answers  to  objections. -^3^. 
Pitt  continues  to  treat  admissibility  to  ojfices  as  a  mere 
question  of  expediency^^^ems  the  leaders  of  the  dissen- 
ters  inimical  to  our  establishment — adduces  from  the 
conduct  of  the  dissenters^  and  the  situation  of  political 
affairs^  arguments  against  the^  repeah^-^Mr*,  Burke 
speaks  on  the  same  side. — Majority  against  the  p/ropo 
sed  repeah^^Mr.Flood  proposes  apian  for  a  parliament" 
^^y  reform-^his  subtle  theory  is  controverted  by'  Mr. 


REIPK  CM^  C^aBlQE  in.  gjgl 

•>■■..■■•■.  , 

WindAant^^withdraws  his  motiQn**^PetUions/rom  math 
ufacturers  of  tobaccoy  praying  to  repeal  the  law  subject* 
ing  them  to  excise* — A  motion  to  that  effect  by  Mr, 
Sheridan>-^is  negatived* — Financial  statements •^^ProS" 
perous  situation  of  the  country.-^Mr.  Dundas  presents 
an  account  of  our  East  India  possessions^-^^Libels  against 

':  the  cqmmonstan  account  of  the  management  of  Hastings*s 
triql-'^ensured* — Dispute  with  Spain^*r^2fqptka  Sound* 

v  rr^Insul^  offered  by  Spaipr^^atisf action  demanded.'^Con'* 
.  duct  of  Spain**— Xing'* s  m^ssag^  to  parl^ament^^-^Parlia'' 

.  ^  merit  unanzmotisly  pledge  their  support  of  the  king  in 

^  vindicating  ,the  rights  of  Britatn^'-^Dissolution  of  par* 
liatnenttir-^Warliie  preparations •'■-r Diplomatic  discussion 
between^  Britain  and  Spaint-^r^pain  attempts  to  interest 
.  France*''-''The, French, nation  is  inimical  to  war  with 
Mngland»'^'Spainy,hapeless>of  aid^  yields  to  the  demands 
of  Britain.— -The  disputes  are  adjusted  in  a  convicntion*     , 

.      TH£^  British  parliament   had   sitten  so  late  in    CHAP« 
the  precediRg  year,  that  it  did  not  meet  till  the  21st  of  ^5l!fll^ 
Januaiy  1790*     In  .the  opening  speecti,  his  majesty  men-      i^^^ 
tioped  Jthe  continuanc^e  of  the  war  in  the  North  and  East  Mectiog# 
of  Europe,  and  informed  the  house  thfit  the  internal  situa-  S^otT 
tion  of  different  parts  of  the  continent  engaged  his  majes- 
ty's mpst  serious  attention.     Concerned  ad  he  was  at  the 
interruption  of  tranquillity,  he  was  persuaded  his  parlia- 
ment would  join  him  in .  entertaining  a  de^p  and  grateful 
sense  of  the  favour  of  providence,   which  continued   to    ' 
Jiis  siibject^  ,the  increasing  advantages  of  peace,  and  the 
uninterrupted    enjoyment  of  thpse    invaluable  .  blessings 
which  they  had  so  long  derived  from  our  excellent  con- 
stitution*    His    majesty  informed  them,  that  during  the 
recess  of  parliament  he  had  {been  under  the  necessity  of 
adopting    measures   for  preventing  the   exportation,   and 
facilitating  the  iniportation,  of  com.     The  addresses  were 
voted  without  opposition  or  debate  ;  an  act  of  indemnity 
was  proposed,  and  unanimously   cari^ied,  resipecting  the 
order  of  council  about  grain. 

DajtiNG  the  first  weeks  of  the  session,  there  was 
scarcely  any  parliamentary  discussion,  but  afterwards 
some  of  the  most  striking  efforts  of  eloquence  arose  from 
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CH\P.   %  f  object  which  was  not  properly  before  ii»  homt^    Such 
^^^^1^^  momentous  event  a$  the  French  revolution,  interesting 
1790.     ^  enlightened  men,  had  very  early  engaged  the  ardent 
At  the  be-  mind  of  Mr.  Fox.      This  illustrious   senator  venerated 
Se'seMioii  end  admired  liberty  ;  and  contemplating  the  Gallic  change, 
mu^de-    ^^^^^^^^  i^  nature  and  value  by  the  happine^a  which,  he 
bete  or  dit- conceived,  from   overturning  an  arbitrary  government,  it 
]^!^x     would  bestow   upon    many   millions.       He   spoke   with 
ifeket  ftn     transport  and  exultation  of  a  great  people  breaking  their 
^ofprai-  chains  on  the  beads  of  their  oppressors,   and  celebc^tea 
Srlnch^re-  ^^  particular  acts,  both  civil  and  miliury^  th^  had  been 
veiatioii;    mo3t  instrumental  in  e£Fecting  the  change*     As  a  maji  h^ 
rejoiced  in  the  subversion  of  despotism,  and  as  a  Briton, 
in  a  state  from  which  h«  foreboded  tranquillity  to  thia^ 
country.     When  the  army  estimates  were  under  conside- 
ration,**  this  distinguished  pratpr  first  prpoiulgated  to  par« 
liament  his  opinions  concerning  the   French  revolution. 
The   military   establishments    proposed  were   nearly  the 
aame  as  in  the  former  year.     Messrs.  Pitt  and  Grenville 
contended,  that  though  there  was  no  reason  to.  apprehend 
hostilities  from  any  foreign  poiyer,  yet  the  unsettled  statjp 
of  Europe,  and  the  intemsd  situation  of  several  parts  of 
it  made  it  necessary   for  us  to  keep  ourselves  in  such  a 
condition  as  might  enable  us  to  act  with  vigour  and  effect 
if  occasion  should  require  our  exertions.     It  was  (they 
argued)  a   preposterous  economy  to  tempt  an  attack  by 
our  weakness,  and  for  a   miserable  present  saving  to  haz-^ 
ard  a  great  future  expense.     Our  fcrc^ign  alliances    had 
been  approved  by  all  parties,  as  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  that  balance  of  power  in  Europe  upon  which  the 
permanence  of  its  tranquillity  depended ;  but  they  could 
only  be  rendered  effectual  for  their  purpose  by  our  ability 
to  support  them  with  an  Adequate  force*      Mr.  Fox  arr 
gued  that  our  ancient  rival  and   eneniy,  by   her   interna} 
disturbances,  probably  would  be  disabled  from  offering  u$ 
any  molestation  for  a  long  course  of  years  ;  aad  the  new 
form  that  the  government  of  France  was  likely  to  assume, 
would  make   her  a  better  neighbour,  and  less  propense  to 
hostijity,  than  when  she  was  subject  to  the  cabsdand  in-. 

o  FebVuary  M,  1790,    See  pariikmeutary  reports. 
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ttigucs  of  ambitious '  and  interested  statesmen.^     He  ap-    CHAP, 
I^auded   the   conduct  of  the   French  soldiers  during  the  ^^pZ!^\ 
late  commotions  :  by  refusing  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the      ^qq 
court,  that  army  had  set  a  glorious  example  to  all  the  mili-  commends  . 
tary  bodies  of  Europe,  and  had  shown,  that  men,  by  be-  duetoftlh^ 
cDminD;  soldiers,  did  not  cease  to  be  citizens*     Their  con-  ^^^}}^  ■'"" 
duct  (he  said)  resembled  the  behaviour  6f  the  patriotic  porting  the 
soldiers  of  England  whien  the  prince  of  Orange  landed  to  a|ainrt  aa 
assist  in  preserving  our  civil  and  religious  liberties  :  the  •^'^iti-ary 
French  revolution,  indeed,   in  many  respects  was  like  to  Likens 
the  glorious  event  which  established  and  secured  the  lib-  JheEn^- 

.  erties  of  England;  '«»*  army 

'*    To  these  doctrines   Mr.   Fox  found  an  opponent  in  a  the  prince 

.  Very  eminent  senator,  with  whom   he    had  coincided  du-  HiPtWend' 
ring  the  greater  part  of  his  parliamentary  life.     Habitua-  and  poiiti* 
ted  to  profound  meditation  on  important  questions  in  po-  ciate,  air. 
Ixtical  philosophy,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  history,  ^^^^^  "**' 
Mr.  Burke  had  applied  him sdf,   with  the  most  watchful  different 
attention,  to  observe  the  details,   and  to  study  the  princi-  ^^P**"**^* 
pies,  of  this   extraordinary  ^  change.     He  had  reprobated 
the  old  government  of  France ;  and  although  he  thought  , 

itj  in  the  reign  of 'Lewis  XVI.  softened  in  its  exercise  by 
the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  personal  character  of 
the  monarch,  still  he  deemed  the  welfare  of  the  people  to 
rest  on  an  unstable  basis,  iand  to  require  very  considerable 
reform  befoi'e  it  could  b^  a  beneficial  system.  'But  es- 
teeming arbitrary  power  a  great  evil,  he  knew  that  unwise 
efforts  to  shake  it  off  might  produce  more  terrible  calami- 
ties. He  venerated  the  ,^irit  of  liberty  as,  when  well 
directed  and  regulated,  a  means  of  human  happiness  ;  his 
respect  for  it  in  every  individual  case,  was  proportionate 
to  his  opinion  of  its  probable  tendency  to  produce  that  end, 
where  he  had  not  actual  experience  to  ascertain  its  effects. 
It  was  not  merely  the  poss^ssioa  of  itr  that  constituted  it 

p  Mr-Fox'sexpectatioif  of  tranqailiitftOi^ther  states  from  the  pi^valence 
of  fveedom  in  France,  even  had  there  been  nothing  peculiar  in  the  nature  of  ^ 

that  freedom,  and  the  habits  and  disposition&of  itslrotaries,  seems  to  have  arisen 
Bkore  from  theory  than  from  the  actual  review  of  the  history  of  free  eountries. 
Had  the  comprehensive  and  full  mind  of  this  philosophical  politician  called  be- 
§aire  him  bis  qwo  extensive  knowledge  of  the  actions  of  mankind,  he  would  have 
Un mediately  perceived  that  free  nations  have  been  as  prepense  to  hostilitj'  as 
-die  subjects  of  an  arbitrary  prince.  See  the  several  histories  of  the  ancient  re-i 
publics  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  modern  lai^guages  :  in  our  our*  tongue^  l^ev-* 
guaon*  Gillies,  and  Mitford. 
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CHAP,  a  blessiosr,  but  the  cntovment  of  it  to  such  an  extent,  and  with 
^^^^^^^J  such  regulations  as  could  make  it  subsidiary  to  virtue  and 
1790L  happiness.  Its  operation  as  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  depend- 
ed, he  thought,  on  its  intrinsic  nature,  compounded  with, 
the  character  of  its  subjects,  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  extrin- 
sic causes  ;  and  he  uniformly  controverted^  those  doctrines 
of  the  rights  of  man  which  would  allow  the  same  freedom 
to  all  persons,  and  in  all  circumstances.  Neither  did  he 
conceive,  that  every  one  state,  though  refined,  was  equally 
fit  for  the  beneficial  exercise  of  liberty  as  every  other  state, 
which  was  not  more  refined.  The  control,  he  thought, 
must  be  strong  in  the  direct  ratio  of  passion,  as  well  a& 
the  inverse  ratio  of  knowledge  and  reason.  Having  long 
viewed,  with  anxiety,  the  new  philosophy  become  fash- 
ionable in  France,  he  bestowed  the  most  accurate  atten- 
tion on  the  designs  of  its  votaries,  as  they  gradually  un- 
Qiilblds  his  folded  themselves.     A  sagacitv,  as  penttrating  as  his  view* 

▼lew  oi  toe  ' 

French       Were  Comprehensive,  discovered  to  him  the  nature  of  those 
eon&id^*  Principles  which  guided  the  revolutionists,  as  well  as  the 
itflprinci-    characters  on  which  they   were  operating.     The  notions 
thecharae*  of  liberty  that  were  cherished  by  the  French  philosophy 
whichthey  ^^  accouuted  Speculative  and  visionary,  and  in  no  country 
were  ope-  reducible,  to  salutary  practice  :    he  thought  they  proposed 
much  less  restraint  than  was  necessary  to  goverp  any  com* 
munity,  however  small,  consisting  of  men  as  they  are 
known  from  experience  ;  he  conceived  also  that  the  vola- 
tile, impetuous,  and  violent  character  of  the  French,  de- 
manded in  so  great  a  nation  much  closer  restraints  thaa 
were  requisite  in  many  other  s^Hes.     Prom  the  same  phi- 
losophy  which  generated   theilF  extravagant    notions    of 
freedom  proceeded  also  infidelity.     He  had  many  years 
before'  predicted  that  the  joint  operation  of  these  causes, 
unless  watchfully  and  steadily  opposed,  would  overturn 
civil  and  religious  establishments,  and  destroy  all  social 
order.     The  composition  of  the   national  assenibly,  the 

q  See  life  of  Burke,  passim.    -  r  This  was  the  opinion  which  b« 

had  maintained  of  inftdeliiy  and  specniative  politics  in  $!:enei'al,  in  his  vindkati<m 
of  natural  society,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  sherifTs  of  Bristol,  and  of  French  in- 
fidelity and  speeulatiTe  politics  in  particular,  in  his  speech  after  retoniing  fronn 
France  in  1773;*  and  in  all  his  speeches  and  writings,  whenerertilie  oecfisio* 
required  hisfidmonitioti. 

*Lif(pof  Burke,p.  16t. 
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degradation  of  the  nobiiit}'^,  th6  abolitibn  of  the  brdert^    CHAP. 
tlie  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  church,  and  many  ^^^.^^^^i^ 
other  acts,  tended   to   confirm   the  opinion  which  he  had      jj-^ 
formed.      Much  as  he  detested  the  outrages,  he  reproba- 
ted the  principles  more,  and  foresaw  that  in  their  unavoid'^ 
aible  operation,  they  would  lead  to  far  greater  enormities :  anddedu- 
in  the  spirit  and  details  of  the  new  constitution,  he  did  ragemis*  * 
liot  expect  either  happiness,  or  even  permanent  existence,  excesses 
The  vicinity   of  France  to   England  madei  him  apprehen-  nature  and 
siv'e  least  the  speciildtions  of  that   country   should   make  <Joctnne«. 
their  way  into  this,   aiid  produce  attempts  against  a  con- 
stitution" founded  on  observation  and  experience,  and  not 
on  visionary   theories.     The   approbation    manifested  by 
txxany  Britons,  both   of  the  doctrines  and   proceedings  of 
the    French   revolutionists,    increased    his    apprehension. 
When  he  found  that  his  friend,  of  whose  wisdom  and  ^e-  He  repro- 
uius  he  entertained  so  very  exalted  an  opinion  was  among  ^*^xi^ 
ilie  admirers  of  the  recent  changes  in   France  j  he  was  pietoEng* 
anxious   lest   a  -  statesman   to   whose  authority   so   much 
weight  was  due,  tShould  be  misundel-stood  to'  hold  up  the 
transactions  in  that  country  as  a  fit  object  of  our  imita<^ 
tion.     Our  patriotic  ancestors  had  with  cautious  wisdom 
guarded  against  the  contagion  of 'French  despotism,  which 
had  not  only  infected  our  sovereigns  Charles  and  J^mea^ 
but  also  made  some  impression  on  many  of  their  subjects* 
The  danger  in  the   last  ages,  he  observed,  was  frorti  an 
example  of  tyranny  in  government;  and  intolerance  in  reli-t 
^OTj.     The  disease  was  now  altered,  but  far  more  likely 
to  be  itifectious.     Our  present  danger  arose  from  atheism 
instead  of  bigotry,  anarchy  instead  of  arbitrary  power. 
Through  an  admiration  of  men  professing  to  be  the  vota- 
ries of  liberty,  those  who  did  not  thoroughly  examine  the 
feal  features  of  the  French   revolution,  might  be   led  to 
imitate  the  excesses  of  an  irrational,  unprincipled,  pro- 
-scribing,  confiscating,  plundering,  ferocious,  bloody  and 
tyrannical  democracy.*     He  severely  reprobated  the  con^ 
duct  of  the  army :  the  abstract  proposition  that  soldiers 
«ught  not  to  forget  they  were  citizens,  be  did  not  com- 
bat ;  but  applied  to  any  particular  case,  it  depended  en* 

t  See  PRrlJatwcDtary  Debatesi  Feb,  9,  1790. 
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CHAP,  former  year^  persevered  in  their  application  to  parliament, 
^^^^-  and  spared  no  eiTorts,  either  by  general  appeals  to  tlie  pub- 
lie,  or  by  canvassing  particular  members  of  the  legislature  ; 
Diss.liters  nor  were  grounds  wanting  to  excite  their  sanguine  hopes 
pS»e"to"^  of  success*  The  French  revolution  was  favoured  by  a  con-, 
•eekthe  siderable  number  of  Britons,  wlio  venerating  the*  princi- 
thelest*  pies  of  liberty  tliat  were  enjoyed  by  tfiemselves,  regarded' 
**^  with  pleasure  the  supposed  diffusion  of  freedom  to  their 

neighbours.     This  approbation  of  the   Gallic  system,  in 
many  was  not  without  a  tinge  of  their  peculiar  doctrities'; 
and  they  began  to  think  that  the  highest  perfection  of  a  free 
^  government,  consisted  in  exemption  from  restraint.     Hence 

stances  ap-  great  numbers  totally  unconnected  with  the  dissenters,  and 
ILmiTftble  before  quite  indifferent  about  their  peculiar  views  and 
to  it.  interests,  became  zealous  advocates  for  the  repeal  of  the 

test  and  corporation  acts,  as  inimical  to  the  rights  of  man, 
lately  promulgated  in  the  neighbouring  nation.  On  these 
visionary  theories  the  claims  of  the  dissenters  were  main* 
tained  in  periodical  publications,'^  which  were  employed  in 
promoting  their  cause,  and  in  other  occasional  works  pro- 
duced for  their  service.  The  leaders  of  the  non  conform- 
ists having  declared  their  enmity  to  the  national  religion, 
found  ready  and  willing  auxiliaries  among  those  who  hadf 
no  religion  at  all.  The  deists,  encouraged  by  the  aspect 
of  affairs  in  France  to  hope  for  the  speedy  diffusion  of 
infidelity,  or  as  they  phrased  it,  Ught^  eagerly  joined  in  a 
measure  tending  to  weaken  the  great  bulwark  of  natioha! 
faith.  From  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  we  may 
diite  a  coalition  between  the  deists  and  the  Sociniat)  dis- 
senters, which,  in  its  political  or  religious  effects,  afters- 
wards  extended  to  many  others.  Republicans  aware  of 
the  close  connexion  between  tiie  chiirch  and  monarchy, 
most  readily  joined  a  class  of  men  who  were  alleged  to  seek 
the  downfal  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment;  a  changej 
which  they  well  knew,  would  tend  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarch.  Besides  this  new  accession  of  strength,  the 
circumstance  of  an  approaching  election  appeared  also 
favourable  to  the  attempt  of  the  dissenters,  on  account  of 
their  great  weight  and  influence  in  many  counties  and 

y  Sc*  Anah  tical  Review,passim 
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corporations,  and  their. av^owed  determination  to  exert  chap. 
them  on  the  ensuing  occasion,  in  the  support  of  such  candi- 
dates only  as  were  known,  or  should  promise  to  be  their  ""i^-go. 
supporters.*  Farther  to  strengthen  their  cause,  they  pro- 
posed to  consolidate  with  their  own,  the  interests  of  the 
Kotnan  cMholic  dissenters,  and  from  the  various  ronstitu- 
.<?n.t3 .  of  , their  forqe^  they  had  sanguine  expectations  of 
.^ciC"^ss*  •;  ;■  V' 

\     O^  the.  other  hand,  the  friends  of  the  church,  though  Thev  are 
not  aoeaply  iiv  their  preparations,  were  fully  as  vigorous  f'^^'""""*^ 
when  they  did.coainiei^ce.     Less  numerous,  but  more  for-  %  mem- 
cible,  literary  dfforls  were  made  in  defence  of  oar  ecclesi-  J[j[,'*,.eh.^  *^ 
astical  establishments.     The  case  was   arp^ued  from  the  ^y/"^5:"" 

'  ■    ,  .  •    ,  tilled  lie- 

probable  tendency  of  dissent,  from  actual  experience  of  the  x^iew  of 
general  conduct  of  dissenters,  and  from  the  present  state  frotesum!  ^ 
of  political  affairs.      On  the  first  head  it  was  observed,  disseiiiers. 
that  ill  will  to  the  establishment*  must  in  ail  governments 
belong  to  the  character  of  the  dissenter,  if  he  be  an  honest 
man,  however  it  may  be  softened  by  his  natural  good  dis- 
position, or  restraipied  by  political  sagacity.     A  dissenter 
ni;ay  occasionally  support  an  establish ^lent  which  he  hates, 
if.  he  foresee  that  its  ruin  would  raise  another  from  which 
his  party  would  meet  w.ith  less  indulgence.^     But  a  pre- 
ference to  his  own  sect   is  in  itself  a  virtuous  principle ; 
every  dissenter   must  be  inclined  tP  use  any  influence  or 
authority  with  which  an  imprudent  government  may  intrust 
him,  to  advance  his  sect  in  the  popular  esteem,  and  to 
increase  its  numbers.     He  will  employ  all  means  that  ap-  a 

pear  to  himself  fair , and  justifiable,  .to  undermine  the 
church,  if  he  hope  that  its  fall  may  facilitate  the  establish- 
ment of. his  own  party,  or  some  other  more  congenial  to 
his  own.  In  all  this,  the  cringe  is  not  in  the  man,  but  in 
die  government  intrusting  him  with  a  power,  which  he 
cannot  but  misuse.  The  man  himself,  all  the  while,  sup- 
poses he  is  doing  good,  and  his  country  service;  and  the 

2  This  mode  of  proceeding  is  much  hlaijied  by  eminent|  but  moderate  mem- 
ber of  their  own  body,  whese  oijinion  I  have  heard  very  lately  in  personal 
QOnversatiou. 

a  See  Revietv  of  the  case  of  protestant  disseJitevs  ;  a  celebrated  pamplilet 
.hnputed  to  l>r  Horseley. 

b  The  dissenters  often  cited  their  fidelity  to  the  house' of  Hanover,  and  en> 
mity  to  the  Stuarts.  This  remark  was  probably  intended  to  account  for  their 
aeal. 
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CHAP,  harm  which  he  may  effect  under  the  notion  of  doing  go6i^ 
will  be  the  greater  in  proportion  to  his  abilities  and  vir- 
]^^Q  tues  ;  on  these  undeniable  principles  the  policy  of  a  test 
is  founded.  To  confirm  arguments  from  probable  ten- 
dency, appeals  were  made  to  filets  |  and  the  history  of 
>  I  dissenters  was  traced  from  the  first  germs  of  puritanism  to 
the  present  time.  Under  certain  restrictions,  they  had 
been  beneficial  to  the  community,  but  without  these  re- 
strictions they  had  been  hurtful.  This  positipn  was  illus- 
trated by  views  of  their  proceedings  daring  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  from  the  attainment  of  partial  advantage,  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  church  and  monarchy,  the  destruction  of 
rank,  confiscation  of  property,  cruel  persecutions  and 
massacres.  The  principles  which  had  produced  such 
enormities  were  now  cherished  and. supported,  and  wanted 
only  predominant  power  to  give  them  effect.  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, followed  by  a  numerous  tribe  of  votaries,  had  pub- 
lished his  enmity  to  the  church ;  while  Dr.  Price  had  no 
Jess  publicly  proclaimed  his  enmity  to  monarchy.  They 
and  their  disciples  had,  from  the  downfal  of  the  orders  in 
France,  become  more  eager  in  their  expectations,  more 
confident  in  their  boasts,  and  more  incessant  in  their 
efforts.  For  these  and  other  reasons  founded  on  the  same 
principles^  the  most  eminent  of  the  prelates,  the  body  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  friends  of  the  church,  called  to  the 
people  to  assist  them  in  defending  the  ecclesiastical  estab- 
Dissenters  Ushment.  The  dissenters,  to  have  sui  advocate  of  abili- 
entrust       ^1^.5  proportioned  to  their  conception  of  the  importance  of 

tiidr  csiusc 

to  the  .  the  question,  intrusted  the  discussion  of  their  cause  to  the 
eDt"t«?ent3  brilliant  and  powerful  talents  of  Mr.  Fox ;  and  on  the  24 
ofMr.Fox.  of  March  the  orator  brought  the  subject  before  the  house 
of  commons.  Acquainted  with  the  aitgumeats  employed 
by  Dr.  Horsel^y,  and  other  champions  of  the  church,  he 
directed  his  reasoning  chiefly  to  impugn  their  allegations, 
and  pursued  nearly  the  order  of  those  whom  he  wished  to 
confute.  It  ^Yas,  he  contended,  unwarrantable  to  infer  a 
priori^  and  <pontrary  to  the  professions  and  declarations  of 
the  persons  holding  such  opinions,  that  their  doctrines 
would  produce  acts  injurious  to  the  common  weal.  Mei^ 
ought  not  to  be  judged  by  their  opinions, ihut  by  their 
actions.     Speculative  potions  ought  never  ^a  dbqualify  a 
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man  fpr  executing  an  office,  the  performance  of  whose  du-   chap. 
ties  depends  upon  practical  abilities,  dispositions  and  habits.  ^^^^-JL** 
The  object  of  the  test  laws  at  first  had  been  to  exclude      i^qq 
anti-monarchical  men  from  civil  offices  ;  but  such  conduct  ^^^  ^^^. 
proceeded  upon  false  pretences,   it  tended  to  hypocrisy,  j^ct, 
and  served  as  a  restraint  on  the  good  and  conscientious 
only*     Instead  of  a  formal  and  direct  oath  of  allegiance, 
they  resorted  by  means  of  a  religious  test,  to  an  indirect; 
po^tical  standard.     The  danger  of  the  church  arose  only 
•from  the  supine  negligence  of  the  clergy,  and  the  superior 
.  activity  and  zeal  of  the  dissenters,  in  discharging  the  du- 
ties of  their  sacred  functions.     History  exhibited  the  dis- 
senters supporting  the  principles  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, while  the   high  church  promoted  arbitrary  power. 
When  this   country   had   been  distracted    with    internal 
troubles  and  insurrections,  the  dissenters  had  with  their 
lives  and  properties  stood  forward  in  its  defence.     Their 
exertions  had  powerfully  contributed  to  defeat  the  rebel-    . 
lions  in  1715  and  1745,  to  maintain  the  constitution,  and 
establish  the  Brunswic  family  on  the  throne  :  in  those 
times  every  high  churchman  was  a  jacobite,  and  as  inimi- 
cal to  the  family  of  Hanover,  as  the  dissenters  were  ear- 
nest in   their  support.     An  attempt  had   recently  been 
made,  with  too  great  success,  to  raise  a  high  church  party  : 
the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  the  abstract  duties  which    . 
she  prescribed,  he  admired  and  revered,  as   she  avoided 
all  that  was  superstitious,  and  retained  all  tha^  was  essen- 
tial :  he  therefore  declared  himself  her  warm  friend.  Indi- 
vidual members  of  the  body  he  esteemed  for  their  talents, 
.^earning  and  conduct ;  but  as  a  political  party,  the  church 
never  acted  but  for  mischief.     Objections  had  been  raised  and  answer 
for  the  repeal,  from  the  French  revolution  ;  but  this  great  *?  ®^J^*^* 
event   was  totally  irrelevant,  as  an  argument  against  the 
claims  of  the  dissenters :  it  had,  indeed,  a  contrary  ten- 
dency ;  the  French  church  was  now  paying  the  penalty 
of  former  intolerance*     Though  far  from  approving  of 
the  summary  and  indiscriminate  forfeiture  of  church  pro- 
perty, in  that  country,  he  could  not  but  see  that  its  cause 
was  ecclesiastical  oppression.     This  should  operate  as  a 
warning  to  the  ehurch  of  England ;  ^n^rsecution  may  pre- 
vail for  a  time  ;  but  ultimately  terminates  in  the  punish- 
Vol.  III.  A  a  a 
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CHAP,   meat  of  its  abettors.     He  was  aware  that  the  cause  wh^ch 
^^^'    he  had  undertaken,  was  not  at  present  popular  ;  sonae  of 
1790.     ^hose  whom  he  most  highly  valued  differed  from  him  upon 
this  6ub«jct.     So  far  was  he  individually  from  having  any 
connexion  with  the  dissenters,  that  ijx  them  he  had  expe« 
rienced  the  most  violent  political  adversaries ;  but  regard- 
ing their  cause  as  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty,  he  should 
give  it  his  warmest  support  both  on  the  present  and  every 
future  occasion.     He  concluded  with  proposing  a   more 
specific  motion  for  the  revisio^  of  the  test  act,  than  any 
which  was  formerly  made. 
Mr.  Pitt  Mb.  Pitt,  after  arguing  that  eligibility  to  oflSces  in 

continues  .  .  '  ^       r      •    l  ^    i_    ^ 

to  treat  ad«  any  community,  was  a  question  not  oi  right  but  expe- 
to  officCT^  diency,  considered  the  test  act  upon  that  ground*  Pre- 
a  mere  ,  suming  the  Utility  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  to  be 
expedieii-  generally  granted,  he  inquired  whether  the  principles  of 
^y»  the  dissenters  did  not  aspire  at  the  subversion  of  the  church, 

"'and  whether  their  conduct  did  not  manifest  an  intention 
of  carrying  these  principles  into  practice.  Mr.  Fox  had 
proposed  to  judge  men,  not  by  their  opinions,  but  by  their 
actions.  This  was  certainly  the  ground  for  procedure  in 
judicial  cases;  bi;t  in  deliberative^  the  policy  of  prevention 
was  often  not  only  wise  but  necessary ;  opinions  produced 
actions,  therefore  provident  lawgivers  and  statesmen  must 
often  investigate  opinions,  in  order  to  infer  probable  con- 
duct. Leading  dissenters,  from  their  principles  inimical 
to  the  church,  had  indicated  intentions  immediately  hos- 
th^i^^S"*  tile }  and  favourite  arguments  in  their  works  were  the 
ofthedis.  uselcssness  of  an  establishment,  and  the  probability  that 
fS^Uo"*  ^y  vigour  and  unanimity  it  might  be  overthrown.  Against 
oitfcsub-  such  avowed  designs,  it  became  all  those  who  desired  the 
preservation  of  the  church,  firmly  to  guard.  Admi^sibilit}' 
into  offices  of  great  trust  would  obvipusl}'  increase  the 
power  of  the  dissenters ;  the  assertions  of  their  advocates,, 
that  their  theological  opinions  had  no  influence  on  their 
political  conduct,  were  most  effectually  confuted  by  their 
own  declarations*  At  a  general  meeting  they  had  sub- 
scribed resolutions  recommending  to  voters  to  support,  at 
the  election,  such  members  only,  as  favoured  the  repeal. 
Thus  while  they  themselves  reprobated  a  religious  test 
^  established  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  kingdonii 
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th^  wished  to  enforce  a  political  test  by  their  own  sole    chap. 
authority*     Perceiving  their  general  principles  practically       ^ 


operating  in  conduct  hostile  to  the  church,  he  should  vote      ^^^ 
against  a  repeat,  which  in  the  present  circumstances  he 
deemed  injurious  to  our  establishment. 

Mr.  BuiiK«,  from  various  details  and  documents, 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  dissenjbers  anxiously  de- 
sired, and  confidently  expected,  the  abolition  of  tithes  and 
the  liturgy ;  and  that  they  were  bent  on  the  subversion  of 
the  church.*^  The  argutnents  recently  and  now  employed  The  argu- 
in  the  writings  and  speeches  of  the  friends  of  the  church,  ™c?*"^  ^ 

1  r    1         t.  V  11         1  ^  ,       ^     ,      against  the 

the  conduct  of  the  dissenters,  and   the  downfal  of  the  applies. 
French  hierarchy,  placed  in   the  most  striking  light   by  ^^^' 
Mr.  Burke,  added  powerfully  to  the  effect  of  Mr.  Pitt's     '^ 
reasoning,  and  made  a  deep  impression  on  members  of 
parliament.     In  a  meeting  consisting  of  about  four  hun^  Great  mA- 
dred,  there  was  a  majority  of  near  three  to  one  against  the  i^J^  y,^ 
projected  repeal.  repeal. 

The  spirit  of  change  extended  itself  to  our  political 
constitution ;  two  days  after  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Fox's 
motion,  Mr.  Flood   proposed  a  reform  in  the  representa-  Mr.  Flood 
tion  of  the  people  in  parliament.     This  proposition,  like  jSSm  in 
the     reasoning    for    the    eligibility   of    dissenters,    was  P"*»- 
gfounded  up'on  abstract  theories  concerning  the  rights  of 
men.     In  a  speech  replete  with  m'etaphysicat  subtlety,  he 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  in  the  popular  branch  of  our 
government,  the  constituent  body  was  inadequate  to  the 
purpose  of  elections.     Electoral  franchises   ought  to  be 
formed  on  principles  both  of  property  and  number.    Elec-  kU  isbae 
tors  should  be  numerous,  because  numbers  are  necessary  ^^^^^ 
to  the  spirit  of  liberty ;  possessed  of  property,   because 
property  is  conducive  to  the  spirit  of  order.*    Pursuing 
these  principles  through  various  theoretical  niceties,  and 
applying  them  to  the  actual  state*  of  representation,  he 
endeavoured  to  evince  the  necessity  of  a  reform,   which 
should  extend  electoral  franchise  to  every  householder. 
In  answer  to  this  theory,   Mr.   Windham  argued  from 
plain  fact  and  experience,  Mr.  Flood  had  proved  by  am 

e  To  eftaUkb  fhcM  poHtioiM^  ke  quoted  passages  from  the  retoKitions  «t 
the  public  meetings ;  their  satecbisms ;  the  writings  of  doctors  Price  ftid 
TtfMtj,  md  other  suppof  tern  of  the  cause. 
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arithmetical  statement,  what  no  one  denied,  that  the  repre- 
sentation was  unequal,  but  he  had  not  proved  from  politi- 
cal history  and  reasoning,  that  it  was  inadequate.  States- 
men and  lawgivers  should  argue  from  experience,  and 
.  not  from  visionary  theories ;  we  had  no  data  to  ascertain 
the  operation  of  such  fanciful  projects.  Qur  representation 
as  it  stood,  answered  its  purpose^  as  appeared  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country; 
According  to  the  present  system,  it  was  evident  that  the 
influence  of  the  people  was  very  extensive  and  powerful. 
It  was  their  voice  that  sanctioning,  permitted  the  most 
important  acts  of  the  executorial  government;  the  com- 
mencement and  continuance  of  war ;  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  and  the  appointment  of  ministers  were  most  fre- 
quently dictated  by  the  ^people.  Their  weight  was  fully 
as  great  as  expediency,  their  own  securit)^  and  happiness 
admitted.  Besides,  were  parliamentary  reform  generally 
desirable,  the  present  era  of  speculation,  change,  and  fer- 
ment, was  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose.  Messrs.  Burke, 
Pitt,  and  others  maintaining  the  same  ground,  and  a  great 
majority  appearing  inimical  to  Mr.  Flood's  plan,. he  with- 
drew his  motion.  These  were  the  only  great  political 
questions  which  engaged  the  house  of  commons  that  sea- 
son; and  there  they  rested  without  extending  to  'the 
peers.  * 

Subjects  of  revenue  occupied  the  chief  attention  of 
parliament,  during  the  remjainder  of  the  session.     Dealers 
in  tobacco  presented  a  great  number  of  petitions,   praying 
for  the  repeal  of  the  act,  which  subjected  that  commodity 
to  the  excise.     Mr.  Sheridan  took  the  lead  in  this  sub-. 
ject,  and,  having  in  a  splendid   speech  direT:ted  his  elo- 
quence against  the  whole  system  of  excise  laws,  by  the 
fertility  of  his  genius,  in  his  illustrations,   he    gave    aa 
appearance  of  novelty-  to  so  very  trite  a  subject.      He 
came  at  last  to  the  peculiar  hardships  of  the  tobacco  bill, 
enforced  the  objections  made  the  preceding  year,  and  pro- 
posed a  resolution,  that  the  survey  of  the  excise  is  inap- 
plicable to  the  manufactory  of  tobacco.    It  was  contended 
by  ministers,  that  the  arguments  against  this   application 
of  excise,  rested  on  the  testimony  of  dealers,   who   had 
derived  a  great  profit  from  fraudulent  traflic,  af  which 
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they  were  now  deprived  by  the  new  mode  of  cbllection.    CHAP.. 
It  could  be  no  just  argument  against  a  plan  for  the  pre-  ^^^^^^r^J^ 
vention  of  illicit  trade,  that  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  the      1790. 
approbation   of  contraband  dealers*     Was   it   unfair  or 
illiberal  to  doubt  the  veracity  and  honour  of  a  smuggler, 
when  he  gives  testimony  concerning  his  forbidden  articles. 
The  extent  of  former  frauds  was  obvious  in  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  late  preventive  means.     Since  its  subjec- 
tion to  the  excise,  the  revenue  from  tobacco  had  increased 
upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.^     For  >?neg»" 
these  reasons,  Mr.  Sheridan's  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  a  hundred  and  ninety- one  to  a  hundred  and 
forty 'seven. 

In  the  month  of  April,  Mr.  Pitt  opened  his  scheme  Financial 
of  finance  for  the  year;  having  in  gene»al  stated  the  pros-  "^■^«"»^**^'- 
perous  situation  of  the  country,  to  prove  and  illustrate  his 
position,  he  recapitulated  the  extraordinary  expenses,  de- 
frayed in  1 789,  in  addition  to  the  regular  establishment. 
Notwithstanding  these  unforeseen  demands,    though  we 
had  borrowed  only  one  million,  we  had  paid  six  millions 
of  debt.     The  increase  of  revenue,  which  hafl  thus  liqui- 
dated so  many  «nd  great  charges,  originated  in  two  per- 
manent   causes-,  the  suppression  of  smuggling,  and  the 
increase  of  commerce.*     Our  navigation^  had  increased  ^/°JP®"^y 
in  proportion  to  our  commerce.     This  prosperity  arose  coantrj-. 

fl  Fi*om  the  statement  of  the  tobacconists,  it  appeared,  that  the  manufac- 
turers \Vere  about  four  hundred  in  number ;  eij^ht  millions  of  pounds  were  annu- 
ally smuggled.  The  revenue  which  amounted  to  four  hundred  thousand  poundi 
sterling;  this  sum  purloining  from  the  public  Ihey  divided  among  themselves, 
80  that  each  manufacturer  ou  an  average  gained  a  thousand  a  year,  by  cheating 
the  public.  *  . 

e  The  exports  for  the  year  1789,  as  valued  by  the  customhouse  entrio*, 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  18,5tS,O0O2.  of  whioh  the  British  manufactured 
goods  exported,  amounted  to  13,49<>,00()/.  Upon  an  average  of  the  exjiorts  six 
years  prior  to  tbe  American  \far,  which  average  he  took  on  account  of  those 
years  being  the  period  in  which  our  ooiamerce  flourislied  most»  it  appeared, 
that  the  British  nianufactured  goods  exported,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
10,343,OOOZ.  The  imports  for  that  year,  araouhted  to  a  higher  sum  than  was 
ever  before  known,  being  valued  at  17,828,000/.  This  increase  of  import, 
which  might  at  first  appear  disadvantageous,  as  it  might  seem  to  lessen  the 
balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  the  oountiy,  Mr.  I'itt  having  traced  to  its  real 
wurce,  showed  to  arise  fi»om  circumstances  demonstrating  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation.  It  issued  m  remitted  property  from  thje  East  and  West 
Indies,  fromihe  increased  products  of  Ireland,  showmg  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  sister  kingdom,  from  the  Greenland  and  South  Wales  fisheries,  being 
wealth  tioured  in  from  the  ocean. 

f  in  the  year  1773,  there  belonged  to  British  ports,  9,224  vessels,  and  63,000 
•eamen;and  inthe  year  I785j  11,085  vessels,  and  83,000  seamen,  showine  an 
iftcreaac  of  seamen  in  1788,  above  the  number  in  1773,  of  no  less  than  one-third; 
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CBAP.    from  the  rndtistrf  and  eiiteq>rise,  and  capital,  which  are  form* 
ed  and  protected  under  the  British  constitution.     A  system 
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1790.  productive  of  so  momentous  benefits,  it  was.  our  most  sacred 
duty  to  defend  against  all  innovations.  Mr.  Sheridan  en- 
deavoured, as  in  the  preceding;  year,  to  controvert  the 
minister's  calculations, -and  through  the  same  means,  by 
including  in  a  general  average,  the  year  1786,  that  had 
been  unproductive  from  causes  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
supplies  for  the  army,  nav>^,  and  ord&ance,  were  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  former  year :  no  new  taxes  were  im* 
posed ;  but  there  was  a  lottery  as  usual. 
Mr.  Dun-  Mr*  Dundas  about  the  same  time,  presented  an  ac- 

QM  pre-  -  ,  * 

■cntsftQ  count  of  the  financial  state  of  India.  The  result  of  his 
oorEaL  Statement  was,  that  the  revenue  considerably  exceeded' the 
ll^dift  pos-  product  of  the  former  year ;'  and  that  the  increase  though, 
in  some  particulars,'  owing  to  temporary  circumstances, 
was  chiefly  the  effect  of  permanent  causes.  The  system 
of  justice  and  moderation  adopted  froni  the  time  that  the 
territorial  possessions  were  subjected  to  the  control  of 
the  British  government,  had  produced  the  most  beneficial 
consequence's  both  to  the  natives  and  to  this  country- 
The  landed  revenues  being  much  more  willingly  paid, 
were  much  more  easjly  collected.  The  friendly  inter- 
course between  the  Hindoos  and  the  British,  had  suggest- 
ed various  improvements  in  the  collection.  Fostered  by 
a  humane  and  equitable  administration,  the  internal  com- 
merce of  our  India  settlements  had^  greatly  increased. 
Observing  rigid  faith  with  the  Indian  natives,  we  had  to 
encounter  no  formidable  confederacies,  which  should  at 
once  diniinish  territorial  improvement,  and  cause  enor- 
mous expenses.     Prosperi^  arising  froni  a  general  scheme 

g  The  revenues  of  Bengal  amonnted  to  -  -  -    -5,619,999/. 

ofMadi-as.  -  -  -.  •  1,213,229 

— -  of  Bombay       -  -  -  -'  -  I38,23S 

Charges  of  Bengal  3,183,250/.  6,971,456/. 

of  Madras  1,302,037 

of  Bombay  568,710  5,053,997 

5,053,997/.  1,917»459/. 

To  this  amount  of  the  net  reVenaie  was  to  be  added  230,361/.  fbr  exports;  and  Hie 
sam  of  65,000/.  charges  for  Bencoolen  and  the  prince  of  Waies's  Island ;  leanne 
on  the  whole,  a  net  sum  6t  2,147,815/.  applicable  to  the  drscharge  6f  debts^  m 
the  ptirchaae  of  mrestmeats. 
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of  policy  at  qnce  wise  and  liberal,  must  increase  with  ac-   cbap 
celerated  rapidity.     In  a  few   years  the  conapany  would  ^^,,..,^ 
be  enabled  to  pay  off  their  arrears  :^  British  India  would      i^^ 
be  more  flourishing  in  wealth,  in  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  in  every  enjoyment,  than  any  other  part  of  the  whole 
continent  of  Hindostan.     In  \the   present  state   of  our 
power,  we  certainly  bad  no  danger  to  apprehend  from 
any  European  nation^     Holland  was  in  alliance  with  us, 
and  the  French  were  not  in  ^^ituatton  to  disturb  British 
India.    ,We   bad   still  one  enemy   in   the  country,  but 
without  European  auxiliaries,  unsupported  by  the  other 
native  powerjs,  Tippoo  Saib  could  not  be  formidable  to 
the  British  force.     Mr.  Francis  endeavoured  to  contro*- 
vert  Mr.  Dunda^'s  allegations  respecting  both  the  territo** 
rial  and  commercial  situation  of  affairs,  and  .rested  his 
objections  chiefly  upon  extracts  from  letters.     These  Mr. 
Dundas  insisted,  being,  garbled,  were  partial  and  incom- 
plete evidence ;  and  resolutions  formed  on  Mr.  Dundas's 
'Statement,  were  proposed  and  adopted.     The  hou9e  voted 
several  sums  as  a  recompense  for  service,  and  an  indem- 
nificfttion  for  losses  sustained  in  the  cause  of  the  public. 
On  a  message  from  his  majesty, .  parliament  bestowed  an 
anpuity  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  twenty  years,  on  Dr. 
Willis,  who,  under  providence,  had  been  so  instrumental  in 
restoring  to  the  country  so  valuable  a  blessing.'    The  salary 
of  the  speaker  was  augmented  from  three  thousand  to  six 
thousand  a  year.     In  a  committee  upon  American  claims, 
Mr.  Pitt  represented  to  the  house  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  family  of  Penn ;  their  case  was  different  from  that  of 
any  of  the  other  American  loyalists,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  governed  by  the  rules  which  the  house  had  established 
respecting  the  generality  of  cases.    He  proposed  to  grant  to 
them  and  their  heirs  four  thousand  per  annum  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund.     Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  for  the  con- 
sideration  of  the  slave  trade ;  most  of  the  time  allotted 
to  that  subject  was  occupied  in  hearing  evidence,  and  no 
bill  was  introduced  during  this  session. 


K  The  debts  of  the  compaDj  for  the  last  year  were  7,6p4j5'54t  those  t>f  the- 
preftentyear  (i,50l,SHiL  nyiog  a'deerease  ff  i,t03j369f- 
i  See  vol.  uu  chap,  ni. 
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CHAP.  The  trial  of  Mr*  Hastings,  made  but  little  progress 

^^^.^^^^Z    during  the  present  session.     The  court  sat  but  thirteen 
irgoi      days,  in  which  the  managers  of  the    house  of  commons 
^^    .    went  through  the  charge  relative  to  the  receipt  of  presents, 
comhiong    which  was  Opened  by  Mr.  Anstruther,   and  summed   up 
of  Hart-"*"'  ^'y  ^^«*-  Fox,   in  a   speech  ivhich  lasted  two  days.      Mr. 
UigB*  troL   Burke  detailed  the  circumstances  which  retarded  the  trial: 
the  appointed  mode  of  procedure  had  increased  the  diffi- 
culties and  delays ;  the  managers   had  proposed  ia  the 
written  evidence,  to  confine  recital   of  letters   and  papers 
to  such  ei^tracts  as  related  to  the  charges  ;  but  the  counsel 
for  Mr.  Hastings  insisted  on  reading  the  whole  of  such 
documents,  though  many  of  them  were  extremely  long; 
and  the  lords  had  agreed  that  no  partial  quotation  from 
any  paper  could  be  received  as  evidence ;  that  either  the 
whole  contents,  or  no  part  should   be  adduced ;  and  the 
resolution    evidently   tending  to    promote  impartial    and 
complete  inquiry,  Mr.  Burke  complained  of  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  prosecution.      It  was  however,  he  contended,   the 
duty,  of  the  house  of  commons,   and  their  managers,  to 
persevere  in  the  trial,    without  regarding  any  hindrances 
which  might  occur.      He   moved  two  resolutions  to  that 
effect,  and  the  motions  were  both  carried.      Mr.  Hastipgs 
continued  to  have  a  most  zealous  and  ardent  advocate  in 
major  Scott,  who  very  frequently  employed  not  only  his 
tongue  but  his  pen  in  the  cause.     Scott  had  indeed  a  great 
propensity  to  literary  exhibitions  ;  and  sundry  letters  to 
Editors  of  newspapers,  and  several  pamphlets,  manifested 
his  zeal  as  a  pleader,   and   his  fruitfulness  as  un  author. 
Among  his  other  effusions  was  a  letter  subscribed  with 
his  own  name,   in  a  newspaper   called   the    Diary;  this 
essay   contained   many   injurious   assertions   against    the 
managers,   and   also  blan>ed   the  house  of  commons  for 
supporting  the  impeachment.      On  the  17th  of  May,  gen- 
eral Burgoyne  complained  of  the  letter  as  a  gross  libel. 
Major  Scott  avowed  himself  the   author;    but  declared 
that  he  meant  no  offence  to  the  house.      If  he  had  been 
guilty  of  an  error,  he  had  been  misled  by  great  examples; 
Messrs.  Burke  and  Sheridan  had  published  stronger^  libels 

« 

k  If  either  of  these  gentlemen  puhlished  libels^  few  will  cotitrovert  the 
major's  opinion,  that  they  must  be  stronger  th^n  anj  whibh  he  wrote; 
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than  ever  he  had  written.     After  offering:  this  defence,    CHAP. 
Scott  withdrew  from  the  house ;  several  motions  of  cen-  ^^^»,^m^ 
sure  were  made,  and  various  modifications  were  offered*      ^^q^ 
Mr.  Burke  was  very  urgent  that  an  exemplary  punish- 
ment should  be  inflicted  ;  the  conduct  of  Mr.   Scott,  he 
averred,    had    been    extremely  reprehensible:    from   the 
commencement  of   the   prosecution   he.  promoted    libels  1 

against  the  managers,    and  their   constituents.^     After  a  i 

long  consideration  it  was  agreed,  that  the  letter  should  be  \ 

voted   a   gross  libel,  and  that  the  author  should  be  cen-  "^i 

sured  in  his  place. 

While  the  nation  flourished  in  the  enjoyment  of  Dispute 
peiace,  an  alarm  arose  that  so  beneficial  a  tranquillity  "^^^^^^^ 
would  be  speedily  interrupted.  On  thfe  5th  of  May,  Mr.  N«otl» 
Pitt  delivered '  a  message  from  his  majesty  to  the  com-«  Sound, 
mons,  and  the  duke  of  Leeds  to  the  peers;  intimating  an 
'  apprehension  that  tl\e  peace,  during  which  Britain  had  so 
greatly  prospered,  might  be  broken.  The  following  were 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  message  originated* 
During  the  last  voyage  of  the  celebrated  Cook,  the  Reso- 
iution  and  Discovery  having  touched  at  Nootka  (or  Prince 
William's)  Sound,  the  crews  purchased  a  considerable 
number  of  valuable  furs,  which  they  afterwards  disposed 
of  to  very  great  advantage  in  China ;  and  captain  King, 
who  published  the  last  volume  of  Cook's  voyages,  recom- 
mended the  traffic  with  those  northern  coasts,  as  very 
lucrative.  In  consequence  of  this  advice,  some  mercantile 
adventurers  settled  in  the  East  Indies,"*  and  having  con- 
Bulted  sir  John  Macphersoii  the  governor  general,  with 
his  consent  they  undertook  to  supply  the  Chinese  with 
furs  from  those  regions,  and  also  ginseng,  an  article  that 
was  likewise  plentiful :  for  this  purpose  they  fitted  out 
two  small  vessels.  The  trade  proved  so  advantageous, 
that  in  the  year  1788  the  adventurers  determined  to  form 
a  permanent  settlement.  With  this  view  Mr.  Mears,  the 
gentleman  principally  concerned,  purchased  ground  from 

1  Mr.  Burke  said,  he  vas  wefl  assured,  that  not  less  than  twenty  thousand 
]imindshad  been  expended  in  libels  supporting  Mr.  Has^nga  ;  that  major  Seott 
vas  his  agent  in  all  these  cases,  and  the  common  libeller  of  the  house. 

m  The  statement  of  the  gi*ounds  of  the  dispute  is  compressed  from  iJie 
memorial  of  lieutenant  Mears,  presented  to  Mr.  Secretary  GrenTiUe^  which 
see  ia  State  Papers,  1790. 
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the  natives,  and  built  a  house  which  he  secured  and  forta- 
fied,  as  a  repository  for  his  merchandise.  The  follo\riTig 
year  the  settlement  was  enlarged;  more  land  was  bought 
from  the  country  proprietors,  and  about  seventy  Chinese, 
with  several  artificers,  constituted  the  establishment.  In 
the  month  of  May,  two  Spanish  ships  of  war  arrived  in 
the  Sound ;  for  some  days  they  made  no  hostile  attempt, 
but  on  the  fourteenth,  one  of  the  captains  seized  an  Eng- 
lish vessel,  conveyed  the  officers  and  men* on  board  th& 
Spanish  ships,  and  afterwards  sent  them  prisoners  to  a 
Spanish  port.  He  also  took  possession  of  the  lands  and 
buildings  belonging  to  the  new  factory,  rem'oved  the  British 
flag,  and  declared  that  all  the  lands  between  cape  Horn, 
and  the  sixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  on  the  western 
coast  of  America,  were  the  undoubted  property  of  the 
Spanish  king.  Another  vessel  was  captured  afterwards 
under  the  same  pretence  ;  the  crews  of  both  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  the  cargoes  were  sold  for  the  captors, 
without  the  form  either  of  condemnation  or  judicature. 
The  Spanish  ambassador  first  informed  the  court  of  Lon* 
don  that  the  ships  had  been  seized ;  and  at  the  same  time 
expressed  his  master's  desire,  that  means  might  be  taken 
for  preventing  his  Britannic  majesty's  subjects  from  fre- 
quenting those  coasts,  which  he  alleged  to  have  been 
previously  occupied  by  the  subjects  of  the  catholic  king. 
He  also  complained  of  the  fisheries  carried  on  by  the 
British  subjects  in  the  seas  adjoining  to  the  Spanish  con- 
tinent, as  being  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  crown  of 
Spain.  His  Britannic  majesty  immediately  demanded 
adequate  satisfaction  to  the  individuals  injured,  and  to  the 
British  nation  for  the  insult  which  had  been  offered. 
The  viceroy  of  Mexico  had  restored  one  of  the  vessels," 
but  had  not  thereby  satisfied  the  nation ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  court  of  Spain  professed  to  give  up  the  ships  as  a 
favour,  not  as  a  right,  and  asserted'  a  direct  claim  to  ex- 
clusive sovereignty,  navigation,  and  commerce,  in  the 
territories,  coasts,  and  seas  in  that  part  of  the  world.   His 


n  The  ship  and  crew  (they  said)  had  been  released  by  the  viccrmr  of 
Mexico,  on  the  supposition,  as  he  declared,  thttt  nothing  but  ignorance  ot  the 
rights  of  Spain  could  have  induced  the  merchants  in  question  to  attempt  anj 
establisiinient  on  that  coast 
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;Ba}^tjr»  far  from  admitting  this  allegation,  made  a  fresh    chap. 
demand  for  satisfaction,  and  having  also  received  intelli-  ^^^•y^^ 
gence  that  considerable  armaments  were  equipping  in  the      ^^^ 
ports  of  Spain,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  prepare  on  his 
;5ide  for  acting  with  vigour  and  eifect,  in  supporting  the 
rights  and  interests  of  Britain.     The  message  from  the  The  kingft 
king  stated   the  injury  and   insult,   the   satisfaction   de-  JJ^S?*^ 
manded,  the  reply,  the  second  demand,   the  subsequent  nient. 
conduct  of  S^ain,  and  the  measures  of  Britain  arising 
/rpm  that  conduct ;  it  farther  recommended  to  his  faithful 
icommpns,  to  enable  him  to  make  such  augmentations  to 
his  fprces  as  might  be  eventually  necessary.     His  majesty 
earnestly  wished  that  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  catholic 
.king  migbl  render  the  satisfaction  which  was  unquestion- 
.ably  due,  and  that  this  affair  might  so  terminate  as  to 
prevent  future   misunderstanding,  continue  and   confirm 
harmony  and  friendship  between  the  two  nations,  which 
his  majesty  would  ever  endeavour  to  maintain  and  im- 
prove  by  all  means  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
«  cro^n,  and  essential  interests  of  his  subjects.*' 

TJ'he  mesaag^  being  taken  into  consideration,  Mr.  Pitt 
declared,  whatever  the  house  must  feel  on  the  subject  of 
his  majesty's  communication,  he  was  too  well  assured  of 
^  the  public  spirit  of  every  member,  to  conceive  that  any 
differeace  of  opinion  could  arise  as  to  the  measures  which 
such  circumstances  would  make   it  necessary  to  adopt. 
From  the  facts  stated  in  the  message,  it  appeared  that 
British  subjects  had  been  forcibly  interrupted  in  a  traffic 
which  .they  had  carried  on  for  years  without  molestation, 
in  parts  of  America  where   they  had  an  incontrovertible^ 
right  of  trading,  and  in  places  to  which  no  country  could 
claim  an  exclusive    right  of  commerce  and  navigation. 
Ships  had  been  seized,  restitution  and  satisfaction  demand- 
ed, but  without  effect :   the  court  of    Madrid   had    ad^ 
yanced  a  claim  to  the  exclusive  rights  of  navigation  in 
those  sea^,  that  was    unfounded,  exorbitant,  and  indefi-* 
nite :   in  its  consequences  aiming  destruction  at  our  valu- 
able  fisheries  in  the  southern  ocean,  and  tending  to  the 
annihilation  of  a  commerce,  which  we  were  just  beginning 

V     o  See  State  Papers,  May  25, 1790. 
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CHAP,    to  carry  on  to  the  profit  of  the  couatiy,  in  hUherto  un&e- 

^^^,*.  quented  parts  of  the  globe ;  it  was  therefore  necesaacy 
1790.  ^^^  iucumbent  upon  the  nation  to  adopt  measures  whidi 
might  in  future  prevent  any  such  disputes.  IMucb  as  .we 
wished  for  peace,  we  must  be  prepared  for  war,  if  Spsun 
contiuued  to  refuse  satisfaction  for  the  aggression,  a^d  to 
assert  claims  totally  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  inde- 
pendent navigators,  to  lands  which  being  before,  unappro- 
priated, they  should  make  their  own  by  opcupancy  and 
labour.  He  therefore  moved  an  address  cpnformable  to 
the  message. 

On   a  subject  which  involved  both  the  interest  and 
honour  of  the  country,  there  was  but  on^  s^timent  in 
both  houses  of  parliament.     No  British  senator   could 
t^ear  without  indignant  resentment,  such  an  imperious  as- 
sumption  by  any  foreign  power ;  and  in  the  commons,  the 
first  to  declare  his  cordial  support  was  Mr  Fox;  he  how- 
ever blamed  the  minister  for  having  so  very  lately  afforded 
such  a  flattering  prospect  of  the  continuance  of  peace, 
when  before  that  time  he  bad  known  from  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  the  principal  grounds  of  his  majesty's  mes- 
sage. It  was  replied  that  this  animadversion  was  founded 
en  a  misapprehension  of  fact:  at  the  period  mentipned, 
government  did  not  know  the  extent  of  the  Spanish  claims, 
nor  the  preparations  that  were  carried  on  in  the  Spanish 
f  arlia-       portSt     An  uuanimous  address  was  presented  by  parlia- 
imousiy    '  ment,  assuring  his  majesty  of  their  determination  to  afford 
thdi^su  -  ^™  ^^^  "^^^^  zealous  and  effectual  support  for  maintaining 
port  of  the  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  and  the  essential  interests  of  his 
vinfieatingi  dominions.^     This  address  was  soon  followed  by  a  vote 
^eri^hts    pf  credit  of  a  million  for  the  purpose  of  carrying   into 
effect  the  warlike  prepar$itions  that  might  be  necessary. 
Motions  were  afterwards  made  in  both  houses,  for  papers- 
that  might  illustrate  the  grounds  of  the  dispute,  but  they 
were  resisted  upon  an  established  rule,  founded,  in  wis^ 
policy,  and  sanctioned  by  uniform  precedent,  that  no  pa- 
pers relating  to  a  negotiation  with  a  foreign  power  should 
be  produced  while  such  negotiation  is  pending. 


p  Sfw  State  Pipers,  Mjiy  26,  17i)0, 
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0<*the  loth  of  June,  hii  majesty  closed  the  session  chap. 
yfVlS^  a  speeth,  in  whith  he  acquainted  the  two  houses  that  ^  ^^^^ 
he  had  yet  received  no  satisfactory  answer  from  Madrid, 
and  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  continuing  to 
proceed  with  expedition  and  vigour  in  preparations  for 
war,  in  the  prosccmion  of  which  he  had  received  the 
strongest  assurances  from  his  allies,  of  their  determination 
to  fulfil  the  engagements  of  the  existing  treaties.  Hid  ' 
majesty  announced  his  intention  of  immediately  dissolving 
Are  present  pai^liament;  knd  in  signifying  this  determina- 
tion, he  thanked  them*  for  the  proofs  they  had  given  of 
aiF<&ctionate  and  unshakeif  lo3'alty  to  his  person,  their  uni'^ 
forn^  and' zealous  regard"^ for  the  true  principles  of  our 
invaluable  constitution^  and  their  unremitting  attention  to 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  a  very 
concise,  but  comprehensive  and  strong  summary,  his  ma- 
jesty exhibited  the  effects  of  their  exertions.  "  The  rapid 
"  increase  (he  said)  of  our  manufactures,  commerce,  and 
"  navigation,  the  additional  protection  and  security  afford- 
^^  edt6  the  distant  possessions  of  the  empire,  the  provisions 
"  for  the  good  government  of  India,  the  improvement  of 
*^  die  public  revenue,  and  the  establishment  o(a  permanent 
^^  system  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  national  debt, 
"  have  furnished  the  best  proofs  of  your  resolution  in 
^^  encountering  the  difficulties  with  which  you  had  to  con- 
"  tend,  and  of  your  steadiness  and  perseverance  in  those 
*'  measures  which  were  best  adapted  to  promote  the  essen- 
^'  uai  and  Instiug  interests  of  my  dominions."  His  majesty 
farther  emphatically  added,  **  The  loyalty  and  public 
"  spirit,  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  my  subjects,  have 
-*'  seconded  your  exertions.  On  their  sense  of  the  advan- 
"  ta:ges  which  they  at  present  experience,  as  well  as  on 
"  their  mniform  and  affectionate  attachment  to  my  person 
"  and  government,  I  rely  for  the  continuance  of  that  har- 
"  mony  and  confidence,  the  happy  effects  of  which  have  so 
^^  manifestly  appeared  during  the  present  parliament,  and 
"  whi^h  nrust  at  all  times  afford  the  surest  means  of  meet- 
"  ing  the  exigencies  of  war,  or  of  cultivating  with  increas- 
^^  ing  benefit  the  blessings  of  peace."  The  parliament  was  Dissolution 
dissolved  the  following  day  by  proclamation.  ment***' 
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XLIV.    aggression   were  carried  on  with  vigour  and  expedilioiii 
^^^^^^  proportioned  to  the  resources  of  so  potent  a  nation:.     But 
Wariik^    it   being  the    intention  of    the  British  government,  to 
51^*'*'    avoid  hostilities,  unless  absolutely  necessary  fi».  the  na- 
tional honour  and  security,  Mr.  Fitzherbert  was  sent  to 
Madrid  with  full  powers  to  settle   the  disputes  between 
the  Spanish  and  British  nations,  in  a  decisive  manner. 
Dipioiiui.    The  grounds  of  the  Spanish  claims  were  set  ^forth  in  a 
Ife^bT*^   declaration  to  all  the  European   courts,  dated  thc'  4th  of 
*^**"ii^""  J"*^^'  1790,'  and  more  specifically  detailed  in  a  memorial 
Spain.        delivered  the  l3th  of  June,  to  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  the  Bri- 
tish ambassador.'     According  to  these  statements,  Spiun 
had  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  exclusive  nnvigation,  com- 
merce and  property  of  Spanish  America  and  the  Spannh 
West  Indies.     The  various  treaties  with  England    had 
recognised  that  right :  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which 
was  still  in  force,  Spain  and  England  had  agreed,  that  the 
navigation  and  commerce  of  the  West  Indies,  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain,  should  remain  in  the  precise  situa- 
tion in  ^hich  they  stood  in  the  reign  of  his   catholic  ma- 
jesty  Charles  II.     It   was   stipulated  that  Spain  should 
never  grant  to   any  nation  permission  to  trade  with  her 
American  dominions,  nor  cede  to  any   other  power  any 
part    of  these   territories.*      These   rights   extended   to 
Nootka  Sound  ;  and  though  Spain  had  not  plantbd  colo- 
nies in  every  part  of  these  dominions,  still  they  were  with- 
in the  line  of  demarkation  that  had  been  always  admitted. 
On  the  part  of  England  it  was  answered,'  that   though 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  subsequent  conventions  recog- 
nised the  rights  of  Spain  to  her  dominions  in  America, 
and  in  the  West  Indies,  to  be  on  the  same  footing  as  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  IT.  and  we  were  still  willing  to  ad- 
here to  that  recognition,  the  admission  by  no  means  pro- 
ved that  Nootka  Sound  made  part  of  those  territories. 
By  the  plainest  maxims  of  jurisprudence,   whatever    is 


q  State  Papers,  1700.  r  State  Papers,  1790. 

8  The  object  of  this  astipulation  was,  to  exclude  France  vbich  was  become 
so  closely  connected  wit^  Spain,  from  auj  share  in  her  American  U*ade  or  pos- 
sessions. 

t  State  Papers,  1790 ;  Mr.  Fitzherberi's  answer  to  the  Spanish  memorial. 
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%OTi^nioii  belongs  to  ^e  first  occupier  ;  but  the  right*  co-  CHAP. 
exfjen^ive  with  aecupaaicy  is  by  0€^ypan<:y  determined  :  ^  ^' 
<every  nation,  like  every  individual,  has  a  right  to. appro- 
priate whatercr  they  ;can  acquire  without  trespassing  on 
the  preVrdus  appropriations  of'  others.  The  English  had 
^  right  to  possess  as  much  of  the  desert  coast  of  Anaeri- 
ca  as  they  €duld  occupy  or  cultivate.  The  Spaniards  not 
>fa«ring  esMtablished  their  ckkims  by  either,  o^upancy  or 
1.ate>ur,  proved  no  right  to  the  exclusive  property  of 
'Nootkft  Sound.  The  seizure,  therefore,  pf  the  British' 
^vessels  and  British  effects,  waa  an  injury  and  an  insult  for 
which  Bnrtain  demaAided  restit^ion  and  satisfaction  The 
language  of  British  justice,  dienaandlng  what  British  pow- 
er could  so  eaaily  enforce  from  anjr  aggressor  that  dared 
to  provoke  its  vengeance,  was  represented  by  Spain  as 
likughty  and  menacing;  and  various  difficulties  occurred  1 

before  n^atters  were  brought  to  a  decision.     The   Span-  Spain  at- 
iards  professed  a  desi«e  of  conciliation,  but   ^cre  really  J^J^^^ 
ciadeavouring  to  interest  the  French  government  in  their  Fra&ee. 
behadf ;  and  the  royal  family  of  France  was  sufficiently 
dispo^d  to  support  the  Bourbon  compact  ;  but  the  king 
had  now  Icrsttbe  power  of  giving  effect  to  this  agreement. 
The  national  aftsomblyrdecreed  an  armament  of  fourteen' 
ships  of  the  line,  but  avowedly  to  protect  their  own  com- 
mence and'  colonies,  and  to  ^pbrace  no    measures  that 
were    not  purely  defensive  ;  and  this  resolution  highly 
gratified  the.  people,  who  were  not  then  disposed  to  go  to  Th« 
war  .  with   England.       Though  the  preparations  of  Spain  nation  i? 
were  vigorous  as  far  as  her  power  and  resources  admitted,  "^'^^i^** 
yet  her  fleets  consisting  of  seventy  ships  of  the  line,  man-  Bnghmd. 
ned  by  such  sailors  as  she  could  collect,  was  little  able  to 
cope  with  the  navy   of  England,  ampimting  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  ships  of  the  line,  maimed  by  British 
seamen*       Finding  no   prospect   of    effectual   assistance  Spain, 
from  France^  and  conscious  of  her  own  inability  to  con-  ^y^uJ^ 
tend  with  England,  Spain  beiran  to  mipRle  proffers  of  con-  to  the  de* 
cession  with  her  former  declarations  or  pacinc  intention.  Britain. 
Mr.  Fitzherbert  having  persisted  in  his  demands,  without  J^g^^^ 
relaxing  the  claims,  the  Spanish,  court,  on.  the  24th  of  Ju-  adjusted  in 
ly,  issued  a  declaration  testifying  their  willingness  to  com-  uon"^ 
ply  fully   with  the  demands  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  by 


^ 
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irsa 


sauslactiim  and  compenaatimi*  In  order  fe» 
mitigate  to  the  people  of  Spain  the  bitterness  of  a  joat 
concession,  extorted  by  fear,  the  dedaratioii*  set  fordi 
that  his  catholic  majesty  was  fuHy  p^rsoadcd  the  king  of 
Briuin  would  act  to  him  m  the  same  nmnner,  mider  sim- 
ilar circumstances.  Mr*  Fitzherbert  having  accepted  the 
declaration,  all  differences  becwecn  the  courts  of  Madrid 
and  London  were  terminated  with  proper  formality  aad 
precisian,  by  a  convention^  between  his  Britannic  ms^estjr 
and  the  king  of  Spain,  signed  at  the  Escnrial,  on  the  Mth 
of  October,  1 790*  The  settlement  at  Nootba  Sound  wan 
restored,  a  fiill  liberty  of  trade  to  all  the  northwest  coasta 
of  America,  and  navigation  and  fishery  in  the  sooihctn 
pacific  were  confirmed  to  Enghmd.  Beth  nations  were 
equally  restricted  from  attempting  any  settlement  nearer 
to  Cape  Horn  than  the  most  southerly  plantations  already 
established  by  Spain*  It.  was  agreed,  that  should  «»y 
ground  of  complaint  thereafter  arise,  no  violence  should 
be  committed,  but  the  case  should  be  reported  to  the  re- 
spective courts,  who  would  bring  .it  to  an  anMeaUe 
termination* 

The  declaration  of  the  24th  of  July  having  been  tt* 
ceived  in  England,  and  the  resolt  communicated  by  die 
duke  of  Leeds,  secretary  of  state,  to  the  lord  mayor,  and 
published  in  the  Gazette  extraordinary,  a&rded  great 
pleasure  to  the  nation ;  but  the  convention  completed  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people,  who  deemed  it  equally  honour- 
able and  .advantageous  to  Britain;  as  the  minister  w^- 
out  involving  the  country  in  a  war,  had  obtained  e^fitry 
compensation  which  justice  could  demand;  and  had 
shown   to    other  powers,  that  British  subjects  wkbb 

NOT    TO    BE    MOLESTED    WITH    XMPUKITY* 


n  State  Paperf,  July,  24th,  1790.       x  SutePapers,  OctolMr  2«,  17S0. 
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(ht^imntal  ^Jftem^^-^Memmnm  vf  Britain  and  her  allies 
.    f^r  /cetmiertfc^fqr  theambitiim  ^fJiMfeph  and  Cathattne* 
' '-^Poland  frimdb^  to  tk»  dtfefisive  cdliance.^-^Death  of 
:  y&seph    IL    empgror  of  •  Germany ;    mid  character.'-^ 
Leopohd  hi&.mk^issQT  -moderate  and  pacific^ — He  agrees 
ie  opm^  congress  at  Reithenbach^'-^Militarif  operations 
-  betmeen  4ke  Aus^ians  and  T^ris  ;  bloody  hut  tHd^^he. 
'^^^Habi^UiSilprtpassessions  of  Kaunijtz  and  H4rtsherg.^^  « 
V  Ltheralrand  wise  policy  of  Britain^  and  abtl'tfy  of  EwarU. 
'-rrPeace  b^ween  Austria  and  Turkey ^  under  the  guar* 
**^0Htee   of  the  -defenuve   alliance.^^perations    between 
R%ts0ia   €md  Turkey*>^Siege   of  hmaiL^^Desperatekf 
Vi^liat^t  d^fencie^^'^Stormed^-^-^Cruel  and  dreadful  slaugh- 
t^^-'^ampajtgn  between  Sweden  mid  Prussia.^^Peace 
between  Russia  and  Sweden. — Stale   of  affairs  in  thf  * 
i^etherUmds^^'^Rise  of  <i  democratieal  spirit. ^^Its  vota- 
ries  propose  to  subvert  *  the  constituted  autlvortties*^^ 
Contests   between    the   aristoeratical  and  democratieal 
\f&ooiutiom^ts^.r-'Leopoid  proposes  to  ceoml  himsHf  of  their 
4i$^nsi4ms.-^He  offers  to  redress  their  real  grievances^ 
bu$  vindicc^^  his  right-  to  the  sovereignty  •"^Britain  and 
her  allies  mediate  between  the  Flemings  and  Leopold.^^^ 
Under  fheir  guarantee  the  (Netherlands  are  restored  to 
their  ancient  privHeges.'-r^They  obtain  further  cpnces* 
siop^  frtm  Leppold^-^^They  find  their  security  m  their 
ancient  tnixed  gQvernment.^^Prjdceedings  of  the  French 
revolutionists^  in  forming  the  nevt  constitution.-^^ualifl'* 
cation  of  active  ckizens.^^-^r€ciude  universal  suffrage* 
— Division  into  departments •-^New  and  comprehensive 
principle  of  financial  legislation* — Confiscation  of  clerical 
proper^y.-^ivic  oath* — Scheme  for  converting  the  spoils 
of  the  clergy  into  ready  money, — Boundlf^s  power  of 
the  mob^ — The  multitude^  civil  and  military j  destitute  of 
religion* — Mixture  of  ridiculous  levity  and  serious  ini- 
quity*— Anacharsis   Clootz  ambassador  from  the  whole 
Vol.  III.  C  c  c 
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human  race. — Aholitton  of  titles  and  hereditary  nolmtifm 
^—Summary  of  changes  within  the  year. — Anniversary 
celebration  of  the  14M  of  July  in  the  field  of  Marls — • 
Federal  oath. — Violent  proceedings  against  those  7vh9 
refined  it. — Britain. — The  French  revolution  is  better 
tmdcrstood. — Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  forbear  discus- 
sion  of  its  merits. — Majority  of  literary  menfcrooKr  the 
new  system  though  they  censure  Its  excesses. — Senti- 
ntents  of  Mr.  Fox. — The  clergy  are  alarmed  by  the 
infidelity  and  confiscation  of  the  revolutionary  system.-^ 
Burke^s  work  on  the  subject — effects, — General  election. 

GHAP.  WHILE  Britain  was  thus  swccessfuHy  employed 

^^^1^  m  securing  the  blessings  of  peace  to  herself,  she  was  de- 
1790.      sirous   of  also   extending  them   to   others.     The    grand 
Coiuinen-   scheme  of  confederacy  which  was  formed  by  Kaunitz  for 
uniting  the  great  continental  powers,  had  been  discomftted 
b}'-  the    cooperating  talents  of  William  Pitt  the  Englisk 
Measures    minister,   and  Frederic  the  Prussian   king.     The  alliance 
Mi<flHir  ai-  having  since  been  renewed  between  the  t^i^o  fempires,  and 
fiesfor   *    endangering  the  balance  of  power,   had  stimulated  the  son 
acting  the  'of  Pitt,  and  Ffederic*s  counsellors,  to  form  a  new  plan  of 
QifJo«euh    d^f^nsive  confederation,  to  counteract  the   ambitious  de- 
andCatha-  signs  of  Russia  and  Austria.'     ^llieir  project  was  so  ex- 
tended as  to  embrace  all  those  states  which  were  likely  to 
be  affected  by  the  imperial  aggressors.      Poland,  Sweden, 
and  Turkey,  were  equally  interested  in  forming  a  part  of 
this    confederacy.       Mr.    Ewart,    British    anribassador  at 
Berlin,  a  man  of  great  abilities,   and  extensive    political 
knowledge,   having  attained  very  considerable  inftuence 
with  the  Prussian  court,   employed  it  rn  promoting  the 
purposes  of  the  defensive  alliance.    This  minister,  viewing 
the  situation  and   productiveness  of  Poland,  saw  that  it 
might  be  rendered  the  source  of  immense  political  benefit 
to  the  confederacy,  and  might  ultimately  produce  importaat 
commercial  advantages  to  Great  Britain.     Poland  might 
be  rendered  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  designs  of  Russia; 
and  the  acquisitions  which  Prussia  might  obtain  by  another 
dismemberment  of  Poland,  would  not  contribute  so  essen- 

V  S«g«t>'»  Hifetory  of  Frederic  Wniiata,.vo1.  it  p.  ISt 


Uallv  to  her  seciirky  as  the  independence  of  the  Polish     C»f  AP. 
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monarchy;  it  was,  therefore,  the  interest  of  Prussia  to  y^^^o^ 
support  and  strengthen  that  neighbour.*    The  Poles  them-      ijgo. 
selves  were  made  sensible  that  it  would  be  mutually  ben- 
eficial to  Prussia  and  that  country  to  be  closely  connected* 
Having  long,  nourished   the    most  indignant   resentment 
against  the  Russiaus,  their  rage  was  recently  inflamed  by 
the  insolence  of  the  imperial  confederates,   who,    without 
askii)g  their  consent,  had  stationed  large  bodies  of  troops 
in  their  territories,  and  ev^n  urged  them  to  emer  into  an 
alliance  against  Turkey,  a  power  which  had  been  always 
friendly  to  Poland;  induced  by  these  considerations,  they  poiami 
readily  acceded  to  the  defensive  unipn^  and  fnade  vigorous  ^l?*"!^? ^^ 
prep.aration^s.     ,  This    confederacy,    when    joined   to   the  rive  am- 
belligerent,  opppsers  of  the  two    empires,  constituted   a^*^" 
sextu^ple*  alliange,  comprehending  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
Holland,  Sweden,   Poland,    and  Turkey.     Its   first   and 
principal  object  was  to  save  the  Ottoman  empire  from     ' 
the  grfli^  of  the  imperial  confederates  ;  .and  to  afford  to 
the  xoiitracting    parties    reciprocal    protection  from   the 
boundless   ambition  of  the  combined  ag[gressors*      Not 
only  to  liberate  Poland  from  its  subjection  ,to  Catharine, 
but  to  draw  to  the  Epglish  ports  the  numerous  productions, 
naval,  and  commercial,  of  that  extensive  and  fertile  ^oun* 
try,  formed  a  secondary,  but  essential  object  of  British 
policy.     As  negotiation  was  the  first  purpose  of  the  pow- 
ers which  were  not  actually  engaged,  they  made  overtures 
for  a  congress,  which,  though  rejected  by  Russia,  they, 
,from,  a  recent  change  in  the  sovereignty  of  Austria,  ex- 
pected to  m^t  with  a  more   favourable  reception  from 
that  power.  ... 

Joseph  II.  emperor  of  Germany,  whose  life  had  been  l>eath  of 
chiefly   distinguished   for  extent  and   variety  of  project  e^eror of 
terminating  in  disappointment,  had  long  laboured  under  Germany,' 
bodily  distemper ;  if  not  caused,  in  its  origin,  increased 
in  its  operation,  and   accelerated   in   its   effects,  by  the 
distresses  of  a  mind  impatient  of  crosses  encountered  froni     - 
its  own  injustice^  precipitancy^  and  folly.     The  gleam  of 
success  from  Turkey  was  soon  forgotten   in  the  gloomy 

*  Otridge's  Annaal  Register,  1791. — Segur,  vol.  ii.  paesiQi. 
a  Utridjse'9  Aimual  iiegist^r^  1 791  >  cha^n  i. 
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,*•,  V'lad,  in  the  most  valu- 

,.  ^  hrirr  no  subject*  to  com- 

,   '"^  innovations  generated  dis- 

.    '^  of  redress ;  denaands  of  re- 

^'  refused,  but  at  length  estorted 

'"fiis   ifnperious    severity    appeared 

•  ^biti'oti  weakened  as   he   approached 

'  'ffhly  power  and  glory  could  no  iongef 

.-^///ness,  he  sought  consolation  in  that 

^    ^  ^'^so  great  a  part  of  his  life  he  had  dWre* 

y\fiied  on  his  deathbed,  how  absurd  and  per- 

^^etnp^  was  to  suppress  in  his  subjects  that 

'^kjch  only  could  restrain  turbulent  {^asBion,  und 

^ed  breast.,  In  the  langour  of  iHnes^,  and*  the 
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J   ^r  oi  dissolution,  he  saw  that  his  policy  had  been 

y'^  gs  Unjdst ;  and  that  disgrace  and  disaster  awaits 

r  V^  ^^  attempts  to  enslave  a  free  aild  gallant  peo* 

^'  0einjf  now  weaped  from  die  ambition  which  had  so 

^'^j^  agitated  hisriife,  he*  acquired  tranquillity,  land  pre- 

Jj^  it  to  the  last.  Oh  the  I20th  of  February  he  eJtpifed, 

f^e  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  twenty-fifth  of  his 

»^nerial  reigti  as  the  successor  of  his  father,  and  the  irinth 

fff  his  sovereighty  over  the  Austrian  dominibns  as  the  heir 

e^f  hfs  mother. 

Joseph  II.  was  by  nature  ardent  in  spirit,  active  in 
disposition,  and  fond  of  distinetion.      His  situation  cher* 
ished  in  such  a  mind  the  love  of  power  which  he  had  so 
inuch  the  means  of  gratifying.      With  lively  feeling,   but 
without  strength  of  understanding  and  originality  of  jBrenius, 
in  his  objects  and   undertakings  he  was  the  creature  of 
imitation.     From  the  splendor  of  Frederic's  chara^cter, 
hi6  illustrious  exploits,  and  his  immense  irtrprovemeht  of 
his  dominions,  as  well  as  the  vicinity  of  their  skuatioii, 
and  personal*  and   political    intercourse,  he  chose  fcr   a 
model  the  Prussian  king,  without  discrimination  to  undei 
stand  the  peculiar  features  of   his  supposed  archetype 
acuteness^  to   discern   the   principles   and    rules    of  tha^ 
monarch's  conduct,  or  compass  of  mind  to  comprehend 
the  general  system  of  his  measures  and  acticmd*     HqaIso 
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'*afl  an  Qdmjriiig  imitator  of  Catharine^  aT)d  ^ufyposed  ciffAP. 
naelf  the  confident  of  her  counsels  when  he  ^vas  only 
tool  of  her  schemes.  From  both  he  copied  infidelity,^  {7[^. 
ut  did  not  copy  from  them  that  prudent  policy  which 
cherished  religion  in  their  subjects,  adapted  themselves 
in  appearance  to  the  popular  prepossessionsi  and  made 
their  respective  churches  engines  of  state.  He  imitated 
their  ambitious  projects  without  possessing  the  wisdom  of 
plan,  or  the  consistent  and  well  directed  vigour  of  execu- 
tion, which  accomplished  their  designs.  Springing  from 
H  variety  of  causes,  and  encouraged  to  a  certain  extent*by 
these  sovereigns,  there  prevailed  in  £urope  a  great  dispo* 
sition  to  reform.  .  Frederic  clearly  apprehending  what 
was  right  or  wrongs  innovated  wherever  change  was 
improvement.  Jpseph  was  a  reformist  because  innovation 
was  the  favourite  pursuit  of  the  times ;  and  on  the  same 
principles,  by  which  private  votaries  of  some  favourite 
faahion  are  often  actuated,  sought  distinction  by  being 
a  leader  of  the  reigning  mode,  without  considering  how 
far  it  was  wise,  prudent,  or  suited  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  His  pursuit  of  reform  being  neither 
accommodated  to  the  habits  nor  to  the  sentiments  of  its 
objects,  was  the  primary  end  of  his  conduct ;  and  from  the 
violence  of  his  temper,  and  the  total  want  of  moderation, 
the  principal  source  of  his  inanifold  disasters.  In  his 
wars,  as  well  as  in  his  internal  politics,  Joseph  was  a 
fact.itious  and  imitative  character.  Without  military  talents 
or  incMnations,  wi^hoi^t  well  founded  prospects  of  advan- 
tage, he  appears  to  have  sought  hostilities  from  the  desire 
of  rivalling  his  warlike  neighbours.  Joseph's  misfortunes 
arose  entirely  from  his  incapacity  of  directing  himself, 
and  from  not  being  counselled  by  able  and  upright 
men.  Without  sound  judgmej;it  himself,  he  wanted 
.wise  and  faithful  advisers'  to  oppose  projects  which  were 
evidently  hurtful  to  the  projector.  Qualities  apparently 
contrary,  indecision  with  precipitation,  obstinacy  with 
fickleness  and  inconstancy,   openness,  and   benignity  of 

b  ^ee  Abb^  Darrael,  vol.  L 

eThe  raltn^  prineipte  of  KAunltz  being  the  eVevation  of  the  bouse  of  Aus- 
tria, sueoettful  as  he  had  beeryas  the  counsellor  of  the  prudent  Maria  Theretn, 
)ret  he  soothed  and  abetted  the  innpetaoas  Joseph,  in  projects  that  fveutually 
tended  to  its  depressioi^ 
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CfUr*.  prospect  whtcli  bpetjcd  from  the  Netherknds.  Th^sun- 
^^^'  bounded  spirit  of  reform  had  produced  subversion  J^ith© 
ir90.  attempt  to  govern  without  control  had,  in  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  his  dommions,  left  him^  no  subject*  to  com- 
mand. In  Hunjjar)'  also,  his  innovations  generated  dis- 
content, discontent  demands  of  redress ;  demands  of  re- 
dress were  first  haughtily  refused,  but  at  length  extorted 
concession.  '  Indeed,  his  imperious  severkj*  appeared 
softened,  and  his  ambition  weakened  a»  h^  approached 
^  that  period  when  earthly  power  and  glory^coiild  no  ioiiger 
avail.  In  his  last  illness,  he  sought  consolaticro  in  that 
religion  which  for  so  great  a  part  of  his  life  he  had  disre- 
garded, and  learned  on  his  deathbed,  how  absurd  and  per- 
nicidus  the  attempt  was  to  suppi^ess  in  his  stib|ec<§  that 
'  principle  which  only  could  restrain  turbulent  pasision,  and 
heal  a  wounded  breast.,  In  the  langour  of  iHness,  arnkthe 
^wful  hour  of  dissolution,  he  saw  that  his  policy*  had  been 
as  unwise  as  linjtlst ;  and  that  disgrace  and  disaster  a^^its 
thcT  prince  who  attempts  to  enslave  a  free  aiid  gallant  peo* 
pie.  Being  now  weaped  from  die  ambition  which  had  so 
ihuch  agitated  his' life,  he*  acquired  tranquility,  and  pre- 
served it  to  the  last.  Oil  the  ^Oth  of  February  he  eicpired, 
in  the  forty-nmth  year  of  his  age,  the  twenty-fifth  of  his 
imperial  reigti  as  the  successor  of  his  father,  and  the  irinth 
of  his  sovereignty  over  the  Austrian  dominions  as  the  heir 
of  his  mother, 
and  ehar-  JosEFB  It.  was  by  nature  ardent  in  spirit,  active  in 

disposition,  and  fond  of  distinction.  His  situation  cher* 
ished  in  such  a  mind  the  love  of  power  Which  he  had  so 
much  the  means  of  gratifying.  With  lively  feeling,  but 
without  strength  of  understanding  and  originality  of  ^jesius, 
in  his  objects  and  nndertakings  he  was  the  creature  of 
imitation.  From  the  splendor  of  Frederic's  chara«rter, 
hii  illustrious  expfoits,  and  his  immense  in^rovement  of 
his  dominions,  as  well  as  the  vicinity  of  their  skuaiioii, 
and  personal^  and  political  intercourse,  he  chose  for  a 
model  the  Prussian  kinjg,  without  distrimination  to  iitfde  • 
stand  the  peculiar  features  of  his  supposed  archetypi  ; 
acuteness-  to  discern  the'  principles  and  rules  of  th&v 
monarch's  conduct,  or  compass  of  mind  to  comprehend 
the  general  system  of  his  measures  and  ai&tioos*     He  also 


aeter. 
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WSI9  an .  stdnuring  imitator  of  Catharine,,  and  au(yp(»ed  cifAP. 
himself  tlie  confident  of  her  counsels  when  he  ivas  only 
the  tool  of  her  schemes.  From  both  he  copied  infidelity,**  17^6. 
hut  did  not  copy  from  them  that  prudent  policy  which 
cherished  religion  in  .their  subjects,  adapted  themselves 
.  in  appearance  to  the  popular  prepossessions,  and  made 
their  respei^tive  churches  engines  of  state.  He  imitated 
their,  ambitious  projects  without  possessing  the  wisdom  of 
plan,  or  the  consistent  and  well  directed  vigour  of  execu- 
tion, which  siccomplished  their  designs.  Springing  from 
H  variety  of  causes,  and  encouraged  to  a  certain  extent*by 
these  sovereigns,  there,  prevailed  in  £urope  a  great  dispo* 
sition -to  reform*  .  Frederic  clearly,  apprehending  what 
was  right  or  wrong,  inno▼t^e4  wherever  change  was 
improvement.  Jpseph  was  a  reformist  because  innovation 
was  the  favourite  pursuit  of  the  times ;  and  on  the  same 
principles,  by  which  private  votaries  of  some  favourite 
fashion  are  often .  actuated,  sought  distinction  by  being 
a  leader  of  the  reigning  mode, .  without  considering  how 
far  it  was  wise,  prudent,  or  isuited  to  the  c^rcunistances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  His  pursuit  of  reform  being  neither 
accommodated  to  the  habits  nor  to  the  sentiments  of  its 
objects,  was  the  primary  end  of  his  conduct;  and  from  the 
violeniQe  of  his  temper,  and  the  total  want  of  moderation, 
the  principal  source  of  his  inanifold  disasters*  In,  his 
wars,  as  well  as  in  his  internal  politics,  Joseph  was  a 
factjitionsand  imitative  character.  Without  military  talents 
cfr  incjyinations,  without  well  founded  prospects  of  advan- 
tage, he  appears  to  have  sought  hostilities  from  the  desire 
of  rivalling  his  warlike  neighbours.  Joseph's  misfortunes 
arose  entirely  from  his  incapacity  of  directing  himself, 
and  from  not  being  counselled  by  able  and  upright 
men.  Without  sound  judgment  himself,  he  wanted 
^wise  and  faithful  advisers^  to  oppose  projects  which  were 
evidently  hurtful  to  the  projector.  Qualities  apparently 
contrary,  indecision  with  precipitation,  obstinacy  with 
fickleness  and  inconstancy,   openness,  and   benignity  of 

b  See  Abb4  Darrael,  vol.  L 

e  The  ruling  principle  of  Kaunitz  being  the  elevation  of  the  bouse  of  Ans* 
tfUa  soeoessful  as  he  had  been-as  the  counseilor  of  the  prudent  Maria  Theresa, 
yet  he  soothed  and  abetted  the  iiD[>etaoa9  Joseph,  in  projects  that  eveotualjy 
tended  to  its  depr^ttion. 
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CHAl*.  prospect  whtcli  bpetfjcd  from  the  NetherkndB.  Th^uo- 
^^^'  bounded  spirit  of  re-form  had  produced  subversion  |iHh9 
ir90.  J^^^ttenrtpt  to  govern  without  control  had,  in  the  niost  valu- 
able part  of  his  dommions,  left  htnr  no  subject*  to  com- 
mand. In  Hungary  also,  his  innovations  generated  dis- 
content, discontent  demands  of  redress ;  demands  of  re- 
dress were  first  haughtily  refused,  but  at  length  extorted 
concession.  '  Indeed,  his  imperious  severity  appeared 
softened,  and  his  ambition  weakened  as  be  approached 
^that  period  when  earthly  power  and  glory-could  no  ioager 
avail.  In  hrs  last  illiiess,  he  sought  consolatic^  in  that 
religion  which  for  so  great  a  part  of  his  life  he  had  disre- 
garded, and  learned  on  his  deathbed,  how  absurd  and  per- 
nicious  the  attempt  was  to  suppress  in  his  subjects  that 
'  principle  which  only  could  restrain  turbulent  pasdiDn^  and 
heal  a  wounded  breast.,  In  the  langour  of  iHness,  and«the 
^wful  hour  of  dissolution,  he  saw  that  his  policy  had  (}eeh 
as  unwisie  as  tinjtlst ;  and  that  disgrace  and  disaster  awaits 
thcT  prince  who  atttsmpts  to  enslave  a  free  aiid  gallant  peo* 
pie.  Being  now  weaped  from  the  ambition  which  had  so 
much  agitated  his' life,  he*  acquired  tranquBlity,  and  pre- 
served it  to  the  last.  Oil  the  50th  of  February  he  expired, 
in  the  forty-ninth  jrear  of  his  age,  the  twenty-fifth  of  his 
imperial  rfeigh  as  the  successor  of  his  father,  and  the  ninth 
of  his  sovereighty  over  the  Austrian  dominions  as  the  heir 
of  hfs  mother, 
and  char-  JosEPB  It.  was  by  nature  ardent  in  spirit,  active  in 

disposition,  and  fond  of  distinction.     His  situation  cher* 
ished  in  such  a  mind  the  love  of  power  which  he  had  so 
much  the  means  of  gratifying.      With  lively  feeling,   but 
without  strength  of  understanding  and  originality  of  ^evius, 
in  his  objects  and   undertakings  he  was  the  treaiore  of 
imitation.     From  the  splemdor  of  Finjderic's  character, 
hii  illustrious  exphiits,  and  his  immense  improvement  of 
his  dominions,  as  well  as  the  vicinity  of  their  skuaiioil, 
and   personal'  and   political    intercourse,  he  chose  for  a 
model  the  Prussian  king,  without  discrimination  to  undei 
stand  the  peculiar  features  of   his  supposed  archetype 
acuteness    to   discern   the-  principles   and    rules    of  th& 
monarches  conduct,  or  compass  of  mind  to  comprefaem 
the  general  system  of  his  measures  and  ai&tioas*     He  also 
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WII9  an  sidmiring  jmttator  of  Caihmne^  and  aufypos^^cl  chap. 
.himself  the  ccmfideQt  of  ber  counsels  when  he  ivas  only 
the  tool  of  her  schemes*  From  both  he  copied  infidelity,^  1790 
but  did  not  copy  from  them  that  prudent  policy  which 
cbdrished  religion  io  their  subjects,  adapted  themselves 
.  in  appearance  to  the .  pop^iac  prepossessions^  and  made 
ibeir  respective  churches  .engines  of  state.  He  imitated 
their,  ambitious  projects  without  possessing  the  wisdom  of 
plan,  or  the  consistent  and  well  directed  vigour  of  execu- 
iiojn,  which  accomplished  tb^ir  designs.  Springing  from 
ft  variely  of  causes,  and  encouraged  to  a  certain  eiLtent*by 
these  sovereigns,  there,  prevailed  in  Eijrope  a  great  dispo- 
sition to  reforjM-  .  Fredwic  clearly,  apprehending,  what 
>iras.  right  or  wrongs  innovated  wherever  change  was 
improvement.  Jpseph  was  a  reformist  because  innovation 
Mra^  the  favourite  pursuit  of  the  times;  and  on  th^  same 
principles,  '  by  which  >  private  votaries  of  some  favourite 
fasihion  are  often .  actuated,  sought  distinction  by  being 
a  leikder  of  the  reigning- mode,  without  considering  how 
far.  it  wafr  wise,  prudent,  or  isuited  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was.  placed.  His  pursuit  of  reform  being  aeither 
fiiccommodated  to  the  habits  nor  to  the  sentiments  of  its 
objects,  was  the  primary  end  of  his  conduct;  and  from  the 
vioienqe  of  Jiis  teniper,  and  the  total  want  of  moderation, 
the  principal  source  of  his  inanifold  disasters.  In.  his 
wars,  as  well  as  in  his  internal  politics,  Joseph  was  a 
factitious  and  imitative  character.  Without  military  talents 
or  inCsliiiations,  wi^o^t  well  founded  prospects  of  advan- 
lage,  he  appears  to  have  nought  hostilities  from  the  desire 
of  rivalling,  his  warlike  neighbours.  Joseph's  misfortunes 
arose  entirely  fron^  his  incapacity  of  directing  himself, 
and  from  not  being  counselled  by  able  and  upright 
men.  Without  sound  judgment  himself,  he  wanted 
^wise  and  faitbful  advisers^  to  oppose  projects  which  were 
evidently  hurtful  to  the  projector.  Qualities  apparently 
contrary,  indecision  with  precipitation,  obstinacy  with 
fickleness  and  inconstancy,   openness,  and   benignity  of 

b  See  Abh6  Darmel,  vol.  L 

e  The  mline:  principle  of  Kaun!tz  being  the  elevation  of  the  bouse  of  Aiis- 
tfitj  successful  as  he  had  beenas  the  counsellor  of  the  prudent  Maria  Theresa, 
yet  he  soothed  and  abetted  the  impetuous  Joseph,  in  pi-ojects  that  eventually 
tfiid«d  to  its  depKe^ion. 
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CHAl*.  prospect  which  bpenecl  from  the  Netherkrtds.  Th^un- 
^^  •  bounded  spirit  of  reform  had  produced  subversion  ^Hh© 
ir90.  iifttempt  to  govern  without  control  had,  in  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  his  dommions,  left  htm^  no  sabject*  to  com- 
mand. In  Hunjjary  also,  his  innovations  generated  dis- 
content, discontent  demands  of  redress ;  demands  of  re- 
dress were  first  haughtily  refused,  but  at  length  extorted 
concession.  '  Indeed,  his  imperious  severjty  appeared 
softened,  and  his  ambition  weakened  as  h^  approached 
,  that  p0rlod  when  earthly  power  and  glory-could  no  loflfge^ 
avail.  In  hrs  last  illiiess,  he  sought  consolaticm  tn  that 
religion  which  for  so  great  a  part  of  his  life  he  had  disre- 
garded, and  learned  on  his  deathbed,  how  absurd  ami  per* 
nicious  the  attempt  was  to  suppress  in  his  subjects  that 
'  principle  which  only  could  restrain  turbulent  passion,  and 
heal  a  wounded  breadt.,  In  the  langour  of  illness,  and^the 
^wful  hour  of  dissolution,  he  saw  that  his  policy  had  been 
as  unwise  as  linjtlst ;  and  that  disgrace  andilisast^r  aiit^its 
thef  prince  who  attempts  to  enslave  a  free  aiid  gallant  peo«» 
pie.  Being  now  weaped  from  die  ambition  which  had  so 
ihuch  agitated  his' life,  he*  acquired  tranquiflity,  and  pre« 
served  it  to  the  last.  Oil  the  50th  of  February  he  expired, 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  twenty-fifth  of  his 
imperial  reigti  as  the  successor  of  his  father,  and  the  ninth 
of  his  sovereignty  over  the  Austrian  dominions  as  the  heir 
of  his  mother, 
and  char-  JosEFB  II.  was  by  nature  ardent  in  spirit,  active  in 

disposition,  and  fond  of  distinction.  His  situation  cher* 
ished  in  such  a  mind  the  love  of  power  \Vhich  he  had  so 
much  the  means  of  gratifying.  With  lively  feeling,  but 
without  strength  of  understanding  and  originality  of  geBius, 
in  his  objects  and  undertakings  he  was  the  creature  of 
imitation.  From  the  spltnidor  of  Frederic's  tharavster, 
hii  illustrious  expfoits,  and  his  ittimense  inaprovement  of 
his  dominions,  as  well  as  the  vicinity  of  their  situation, 
and  personal"  and  political  intercourse,  hfe  chose  for  a 
model  the  Prussian  king,  without  diseriminatiott  to  under- 
stand  the  peculiar  features  of  his  supposed  archetype; 
acutenesS'  to  discern  the-  principles  and  rules  of  that 
monarch's  conduct,  or  compass  of  mind  to  comprehend 
the  general  system  of  his  measures  and  actioos*  ^   He  also 


aeter. 


wsis  an  ^dfiuiing  imitator  of  Catharine^  and  sufypcmed  chap. 
himself  the  confident  of  her  cppnsela  when  he  was  only  ,  ^^^^-^ 
the  tool  of  her  schemes.  From  both  he  copied  infidelity,^  ^^i^ 
but  did  not  copy  from  them  that  prudent  policy  which 
cl|eri«hed  •  religion  in  their  subjecu,  adapted  themselves 
.  in  appearance  to  the .  popoiar  prepossessions^  and  made 
their  respective  churches  engines  of  state.  He  imitated 
their  ambitious  projects  without  possessing  the  wisdom  of 
plan,  or  tb^  consistent  and  well  directed  vigour  of  execu- 
tic»i«  which  accomplished  their  designs.  Springing  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  and  encouraged  to  a  certain  extent *by 
theae  sovereigns,  there,  prevailed  in  £urope  a  great  dispo* 
ftitioB  to  reform.  .  Frederic  clearly ,  apprehending  what 
3wa$  right  or  wrongs  innoTxited  wherever  change  was 
improvement.  Jpseph  was  a  reformist  because  innovation 
^a^.the  favourite  pursuit  of  the  times;  and  on  the  same 
principles,  by  which  private  votaries  of  some  favourite 
faahion  are  often  actuated,  sought  distinction  by  being 
a  leader  of  the  reigning  mode,  without  considering  how 
far  it  was  wise,  prudent,  or  isuited  to  the  circumstances  in 
vrhi^h  he  was  placed.  His  pursuit  of  reform  being  neither 
fliccommodated  to  the  habits  nor  to  the  sentiments  pf  its 
objects,  was  the  primary  end  of  his  conduct ;  and  from  the 
violence  of  his  temper,  and  the  total  want  of  moderation, 
the  principal  source  of  his  inanifold  disasters*  In.  his 
wars,  as  well  as  in  his  internal  politics,  Joseph  was  a 
factitiouaand  imitative  character.  Without  military  talents 
or  intjinations,  without  well  fpunded  prospects  of  advan- 
tage, he  appears  to  have  sought  hostilities  from  the  desire 
of  rivalling  his  warlike  neighbours.  Joseph's  misfortunes 
arose  entirely  fron^  his  incapacity  of  directing  himself, 
and  from  not  being  counselled  by  able  and  upright 
men.  Without  sound  judgment  himself,  he  wanted 
,wise  and  faithful  advisera^  to  oppose  projects  which  were 
evidently  hurtful  to  the  projector.  Qualities  apparently 
contrary,  indecision  with  precipitation,  obstinacy  with 
fickleness  and   inconstancy,   openness,   and   benignity  of 

b  See  Abb6  Darrael,  vol.  L 

e  The  ralinG^  principle  of  KaanStz  being  the  elevation  of  the  Iioase  of  Atis- 
tfit)  successful  as  he  had  beenas  the  counsellor  of  the  prudent  Maria  Theresa, 
yet  he  soothed  and  abetted  the  impetuous  Joseph,  in  pi-ojects  that  eveotually 
tended  to  its  depr^isioiv 
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prospect  whtcli  bpefied  from  the  NetherlBttds.  Th^un- 
bounded  spirit  of  reform  had  produced  subversion  i^itho 
rfttempt  to  govern  without  control  had,  in  the  niost  valu- 
able part  of  his  dommions,  left  him^  no  subjects  to  com- 
mand. In  Hunger)' also,  his -innovations  genersited  dis- 
content, discontent  demands  of  redress ;  denaands  of  re- 
dress were  first  haughtily  refused,  but  at  length  extorted 
concession.  '  Indeed,  his  imperious  severky  appeared 
softened,  and  his  ambition  weakened  a»  he  approached 
,  that  period  when  earthly  power  and  glory-eould  no  longer 
hvail.  In  his  last  illness,  he  sought  consolattcm  to  "that 
religion  which  for  so  great  a  part  of  his  life  he  had  dfere* 
garded,  and  learned  on  his  deathbed,  how  absurd  and  per* 
nicious  the  attempt  was  to  suppress  in  his  sub}ec€ft  that 
'  principle  which  only  icduld  restrain  turbulent  passion^  and 
heal  a  Wounded  breast.,  In  the  langour  of  iHness,  and«^the 
^wful  hour  of  dissolution,  he  saw  that  his  policy  had  been 
as  unwise  as  unjust ;  and  that  disgrace  and  disaster  a^v^ita 
thef  prince  who  attempts  to  enslave  a  free  aiid  gallant  peo« 
pie.  Being  now  weaped  from  the  ambition  which  b^  so 
ihuch  agitated  hisr  life,  he*  acquired  tranquifltty,  land  pre- 
served it  to  the  last.  Oii  the  I20th  of  February  he  eicpited, 
in  the  forty- tfmth  year  of  his  age,  the  twenty-fifth  of  his 
imperial  reigh  as  the  successor  of  his  father,  and  the  ninth 
of  his  sovereighty  over  the  Austrian  dominions  as  the  heir 
of  his  mother. 

Joseph  II.  was  by  nature  ardent  in  spirit,  active  in 
disposition,  and  fond  of  distinction.     His  situation  eher* 
ished  in  such  a  mind  the  love  of  power  which  he  had  so 
much  the  means  of  gratifying.      With  lively  feeling,   but 
without  strength  of  understanding  and  originality  of  ^Yiius, 
in  his  objects  and   undertiakings  he  was  the  treatore  of 
imitation.     From  the  splmidor  of  Frederic's  ch&rsmter, 
hii  illustrious  expteits,  and  his  immense  in»pr6vement  of 
his  dominions,  as  well  as  the  vicinity  of  their  situation, 
and  personal*  and  political    intercourse,  hfe  chose  for   a 
model  the  Prussian  king,  without  distM^imination  to  under 
stand  the  peculiar  features  of   his  supposed  archetype 
acutenes9>  to   discern   the*  principles   and    rules    of  tha 
monarch's  conduct,  or  compass  of  mind  to  comprefaenc 
the  general  system  of  his  measures  and  an^tioos*     l^e  also 
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\T8is  an ,  srdnuring  hnttator  of  Cothmne^  and  stt(iyp(»ed  chap. 
himsi^lf  the  confident  of  ber  counsels  when  he  ivas  only 
the  tool  of  her  schemes.  From  both  he  copied  infidelity,^  i790. 
but  did  not  copy  from  them  that  prudent  policy  which 
cberished  religion  in  their  subjecu,  adapted  themselves 
.in  appearance  to  the  popular  prepossessions^  and  made 
iheir  respective  churches  .engines  of  state.  He  imitated 
their,  ambitious  projects  without  possessing  the  wisdom  of 
plan,  or  tbf^  consistent  and  well  directed  vigour  of  execu- 
tioiit  which  s^ccomplished  their  designs.  Springing  ffom 
$L  variely  of  causes,  and  encouraged  to  a  certain  extent*by 
these  sovereigns,  there  prevailed  in  £urope  a  great  dispo* 
ftitip^  to  reform*  Frederic  clearly  apprehending  what 
;ivas  right  or  wrongs  innort^ed  wherever  change  was 
improvement.  Jpseph  was  a  reformist  becai^e  innovation 
^fa^.the  favourite  pursuit  of  the  times;  and  on  the  same 
priQci{^es,  by  which  private  votaries  of  some  favourite 
faahion  are  often ,  actuated,  sought  distinction  by  being 
a  leader  of  the  reigning  mode,  without  considering  how 
far  it  y$9i%  wise,  prudent,  or  suited  to  the  circumstances  in 
whi^h  he  was  placed.  His  pursuit  of  reform  being  neither 
accommodated  to  the  habits  nor  to  the  sentiments  of  its 
objects,  was  the  prinnary  end  of  his  conduct ;  and  from  the 
violence  of  his  temper,  and  the  total  want  of  moderation, 
the  principal  source  of  his  inanifold  disasters.  In  his 
wars,  as  well  as  in  his  internal  politics,  Joseph  was  a 
fact,itiouAand  imitative  character.  Without  military  talents 
or  inclinations,  without  well  fpunded  prospects  of  advan- 
tage) he  appears  to  have  sought  hostilities  from  the  desire 
of  rivalling,  his  warlike  neighbours*  Joseph's  misfortunes 
arose  entirely  from  his  incapacity  of  directing  himself, 
and  from  not  being  counselled  by  able  and  upright 
men.  Without  sound  judgment  himself,  he  wanted 
.wise  and  faithful  advisers^  to  oppose  projects  which  were 
evidently  hurtful  to  the  projector.  Qualities  apparently 
contrary,  indecision  with  precipitation,  obstinacy  with 
fickleness  and  inconstancy,   openness,  and   benignity  of 

b  See  Abb6  Darrael,  vol.  L 

e  The  ratine;  prineipte  of  KaanSts  being  the  elevation  of  the  Iioase  of  Ans* 
tfia,  successful  as  he  had  been- as  the  counseilor  of  the  prudent  Maria  Theresa, 
ret  he  soothed  and  abetted  the  iiDpetoous  Joseph,  in  projects  that  eveotuaUy 
t«!itded  to  it94epr«ttion. 
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prospect  which  opened  from  the  Netherlands.  Theuo- 
bounded  spirit  of  reform  had  produced  subversion  ^ith« 
jtttempt  to  govern  without  control  had,  in  the  niost  valu- 
able part  of  his  dommions,  left  htm^  no  subjects  ta  com- 
mand. In  Hunjjar^' also,  his  innovations  generated  dis- 
content,  discontent  demands  of  redress ;  denaands  of  re- 
dress were  first  haughtily  refused,  but  at  length  extorted 
concession.  '  Indeed,  his  imperious  severity  appeared 
softened,  and  his  ambition  weakened  as  he  approached 
that  period  when  earthly  pi>wer  and  gloty  could  no  ftoager 
avail.  In  his  last  illiiess,  he  sought  consolatic^  in  that 
religion  which  for  so  great  a  part  of  his  life  he  had  disre- 
garded, and  learned  on  his  deathbed,  how  absurd  and  per- 
nicious the  attempt  was  to  suppress  in  his  subjects  that 
principle  which  only  could  restrain  turbulent  passion,  and 
heal  a  wounded  breast*.  In  the  langour  of  tHness,  and'the 
^wful  hour  of  dissolution,  he  saw  that  his  policy  had  been 
as  unwise  as  unjdst ;  and  that  disgrace  and  disaster  aM^its 
thef  prince  who  attempts  to  enslave  a  free  aiid  gallant  peo« 
pie.  Being  now  weaqed  from  die  ambition  which  h^  so 
much  agiuted  his  life,  he*  acquired  tranquillity,  and  pre- 
served it  to  the  last.  Ofa  the  ^Oth  of  February  he  expired, 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  twenty-fifth  of  his 
imperial  reigti  as  the  successor  of  his  father,  and  the  liinth 
of  his  Bovereighty  over  the  Austrian  dominions  as  the  heir 
of  hfs  mother. 

Joseph  II.  was  by  nature  ardent  in  spirit,  active  in 
disposition,  and  fond  of  distinction.  His  situation  cher- 
ished in  such  a  mind  the  love  of  power  ^vfaidh  he  hM  so 
much  the  means  of  gratifying.  With  lively  feeling,  but 
without  strength  of  understanding  and  originality  of  genius, 
in  his  objects  and  undertakings  he  was  the  creature  of 
imitation.  From  the  splendor  of  Frederic's  charaeter, 
hii  illustrious  exploits,  and  his  immense  improvement  of 
his  dominions,  as  well  as  the  vicinity  of  their  flrttuatioti, 
and  personal'  and  political  intercourse,  he  chose  for  a 
model  the  Prussian  king,  without  diserimination  to  under- 
stand the  peculiar  features  of  his  supposed  archetype; 
acuteness-  to  discern  the-  principles  and  rules  of  that 
monarch's  conduct,  or  compass  of  mind  to  comprehend 
the  general  system  of  his  measures  and  attioos*     He  also 
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wiift.  an,  sidmlrin^  j^mi^tor  of  Cailmrine^  wd  auiypQsed 
himself  the  coDfideQt  of  her  cpun^ela  when  he  ivas  only 
the  tool  of  her  schemes*  From  both  he  copied  infidelity,^ 
but  did  not  copy  from  them, that  prudent  policy  which 
cherUhed  rel^ion  in  their  subjects,  adapted  themselves 
.in  appearance  to  the  popular  prepossessions,  and  made 
ihetr  respective  churches  .engines  of  state*  He  imitated 
their,  ambitious  projects  without  possessing  the  wisdom  of 
plan,  or  the  consistent  and  well  directed  vigour  of  cxecu- 
.lion,  which  accomplished  their  designs*  Springing  from 
It  variel}^  of  causes,  and  encouraged  to  a  certain  extent *by 
these  Ao^en^^gns,  tl^ere  prevailed  in  Europe  a  great  dispo* 
sition -to  reform*,  Frederic  clearly  apprehending  what 
was  right  or  wrongs  innovated  wherever  chaqge  was 
Improvement*  Jp»eph  was  a  reformist  heca^se  innovation 
was  the  favourite  pursuit  of  the  times;  and  on  the  same 
principles,  by  which  private  votaries  of  some  favourite 
fashion  are  often  actis^ted,  sought  distinction  by  being 
'.Sj.  h^kder  of  the  reignmg  mode,  without  considering  how 
^  it  .W4ift  wise,  prudent,  or  ^suited  to  the  circungistances  in 
which  he  was,  placed.  His  pursuit  of  reform  being  neither 
aicoommodated  to  the  habits  nor  to  the  sentiments  pf  its 
objects,  was  the  primary  end  of  his  conduct;  and  from  the 
violenqe  of  his  temper,  ^d  the  total  want  of  moderation, 
the  principal  sporc^  of  his  inanifold  disasters*  In.  his 
wars,  as  well  as  in  his  internal  politics,  Josfipb  was  a 
fact,itious  and  imitativ-e  character*  Without  military  talents 
Cff  incjyinations,  withoi^t  well  founded  prospects  of  advan- 
tage, he  appears  to  have  nought  hpstiUties  from  the  desire 
of  rivalling,  his  warlike  neighbours*  Joseph's  misfortunes 
arose  entirely  fron^  his  incapacity  of  directing  himself, 
and  from  not  being  counselled  by  able  and  upright 
men.  WithiiH^t  sound  judgment  hin^self,  he  wanted 
.wise  and  faithful  advisers^  to  oppose  projects  which  were 
evidently  hurtful  to  the  projector*  Qualities  apparently 
contrary,  indecision  with  precipitation,  obstinacy  with 
fickleness  a^   inconstancy,   openness,   and    benignity  of 
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b  See  Abh6  Barrael,  vol.  L 

e  The  roHng  principle  of  KaanSts  beirtg  the  elevation  of  the  botise  of  Aiis- 
tfia,  Buccesaful  as  he  had  beenas  the  eoun.sellor  of  the  prudent  Maria  Thei'esa, 
yet  he  soothed  and  abetted  the  impetoous  Joseph,  in  pi-ojects  that  eventually 
tfUded  to  its  depiaession. 
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CHi^p.  manner  .and  (^ounleoance,  with  duplicity  ^d  fait^lessni^s, 
^^^''  arose  from  the  same  source ;  an  undersunding  which. 
1Y90  J^^S^^  without  examination;  anci  a  >vill  directed  by  tem- 
porary Impujse,  without  any  fixed  principles  of  condnct* 
The  character  of  Joseph,  frang^  bi^  cpndition^  was  very 
conspicuous  in  its  operatipn,  and  very  pernicioofi  in  i^s 
effects ;  but  instead  of  beings  as  has  been  often  rq>re- 
sented,  singular ^  i«,  in  its  springs  and  cooA^tituents,.  ex- 
tremely COMMON.  Whoever  observesi,  in  private,  life, 
vivacity  of  fdncy  without  soutidne^s  of  ju^^ent;  ardqur 
ofdispositioin  and  eagerness  of  pursuit,  without  just  Appre- 
ciation of  endf  or  skilful  selection  of.  nMsans.;  emulation 
in  mere  fashiqn  ;  multiplicity  of  proj^t  formed  withoul 
wisdom,  and  carried  on  without  con^iancy,  beholds,  in  ^ 
confined  scene,  the  aame  character  exhibited  wJy^ch.the 
world  contemplated  on  the  great  European  theatr^,  per- 
LeopoW,  formed  by  Joseph  II.  emperor  of  Genn^ny* 
^vTm^l'  Joseph  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Leopold,  gr^^d 
rate  and  duke  pf  Tuscany,  a  prince  of  a  very  different  character* 
Accustomed  to  the  pleasurable  regions  of  Italy^  and  .th^i, 
enervating  refinement  of  Italian  manners,  Leopold,  pre* 
siding  at  Flprence,  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  luxuripus 
softness ;  and  having  no  incentives  to  war,  or  opportanitiea 
of  ambition,  was  habitually  pacific,  and  actually  indolent* 
Both  from  nature  and  circumstances,  and  perhaps  also, 
from,  contemplating  th^  effects  of  his  brother's  violence, 
he  was  remarkable  for  moderation.  When,  instead  of 
being  an  Italian  prince,  he  became  head  of  the  hou^e  p£ 
Austria,  he  demonstrated  that  hi9  apparent  indolence  ^rosii^ 
from  the  want  of  motives  to  action,  and  not  from  an  inhe- 
rent inertness  of  character;  he  showed  himself  firm  and 
efficient,  but  retained  his  moderation  and  pacifip  disposir 
tion ;  and  though  he  >did  not  possess  superior  talents,,  was, 
by  his  mixed  steadiness  and  prudence,^  well  ^qualified  to 
remedy  the  evils  which  had  proceeded  from  the  capricious 
and  violent  Joseph.  Averse  himself  from  war  as  an  ad- 
venture of^  ambition^  he  saw,  in  the  circumstances  of  hi§ 
affairs,  and  his  relations  to  fort^ign  powers,  strong  reasons 
for  promoting  his  disposition  to  peace.      He  was  involved 

fl  See  Otridgc's  Annual  RegUtei^  for  1791  aoU  1792.    Pas^m;  also  Segiir, 
Tol.  ii.  , 
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in  hostilities  \^ith  his  own  'subjects  :   at  variance  With  the    CHAP. 
I^Hncipal  electors,  he  was  in  danger  On  being  excluded  from  ^^^.^-^^^ 
the  imperial  throne  i  the  conquests  on  the  desolated  borders      ,7^^ 
of  Turke3%  obtained  at  an'immense  expense,  were  of  little 
value.     The  supplies  for  carrying  on  the  war  had  lost,  in 
the  Netherlands,  their  most  productive  source.     A  hun- 
dred thousand    disci{>liried    Prussians   hovered   Over    the 
frontiers  of  Bbhemia,  while  three  other  armies  were  pre- 
pared to'  act  in  different  quarters.     England  would  pour 
her  wealth,  and  Prussia  her  troops,  to  support  the  revolted 
Netherlands.     From  war  Austria  had  little  to  gain  and  Heaj^rees. 
much  to  lose.     For  these  reasons  Leopold  was  disposed  ^©nlTessV 
to  pacification,  and  acceded  to  a  proposal"  for  opening  a  Ueichea- 
Gongress  sit  Reichenbach  in  Silesia.     Meanwhile  the  cam- 
paign was  Opened  On  the  frontiers  of  Turkey.     Selim,  to 
compensjlte   the  impolicy,   arid  consequerit  losses  of  the 
former  year,  chose  for  his  vizier  Hassan  Aly,  a  man  of 
treatability.  The  Turks,  who  imputed  the  adverse  events  Military 
of 'the  last  canipaign,' to  the  misconduct  of  the  late  vizier,  ^efween'** 
Were '  reaSy  and  eager  to  renew  the  contest,  and  a  great  the  Ausuj- 
drmy'was  prepared.     The  sultan  spared  no  aid,   which  xi-iw; 
superstition  could  afford,  to  inspirit  his  troops.      He  clad 
them  in  black,  to  denote  their  readiness  to  meet  death  in 
defence  of  theiir  cause  ;   and,  in  concurrence  with  his  chief 
priests,  proclaimed  a  remission  of  their  sins  to  all  who 
ihould  die  in    battle :   these  incentives,    cooperating  with 
the  native  valour  of  the  Turks,  earfy  in  the  season  he  had 
four  hundred  thousand  men  ready  to  take  the  field.     The 
campaign  on  the   Danube  was  opened  by  the  capture  of 
Orsova,  which' having  Been  blockaded  during  the  whole 
winter  by  the  Austrians,  was  suddenly  reduced  through 
the  misapprehension  of  the  garrison.     The  Turks,  con- 
ceiving a  shock  of  an  earthquake  to  be  the  explosion  of 
amine,  were  struck  with  a  panic,  and  supposing  themselves 
about  to  be  blown  up,  immediately  surrendered.  A  detach- 
ment of  the  Austrians  besieged  Guirgewo,  but  the  Otto- 
mans, resuming  their  wonted  courage,    marched    to   its 
relief.   '  Encountering  the  Austrians,  they  fought  with  the 
tiiost  desperate  valour,  threw  those  brave  and  disciplined 
troops  into  confusion,  and  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of 
three  thoasand  men.     Among  the  killed  was  coimtThorm 
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CffAP.    tlie  genefal,  whose  head^the  Turks,  agreeably  to  fiie  cib- 

^'•^    ,  torn  of  those  ferocioas  barbariatis,   displayed  in  triumph* 

,,^^^      through   the  army.     This  was  tht  last*  act  of  hostilities 

biooiiv        carried  on  between  the  Tti^Jts  aftd'the  Austrians. 

ci"ve!**"  At  Reichenbach  the  araibitibn  of  Kaunit^,  wilicli,  for 

Hsbit.iil     fcirty  years,  had  been  chieflv  directed  to  agffratidiaie  the 

sKmsof       house  of  Austria,   still   entertained   hopes   of*  acsqtrirmg 

I^uUiL^rts-  advantages  from  the  Russian  confederacy,  attid  the  prose- 

^^  cntion  of  the  Turkish  War,  and  was  averse  to  the  pcacej 

Count   Hertsberg,  the  Prussian   mrfnisfer,  ft>rr«6d   imder 

Frederic,  and  considering  every  maxitii  of  thut  Illustrious 

monarch's  policy  as  the  rule  of  conduct,  without  a<^enirtg 

to  the  change  of  circumstances,  desited  \o  attack  Austria 

when  weak  and  exhausted ;  dispossess  her  of  thfe  -ittftt  tH- 

Silesia,  abet  the  revolt  in  the  Netheriands,  and  prevent  the 

elevation   of  Leopold   to  the  imperial  throne.      A   more 

wisr  policy  comprehens-ive  and  liberal  policy,  however,  briginating  ill 

''^Plvl*'  the  wise  councils  of  Britain,   and  urged  by  Mt.  Ewart, 

and  ability  -  *^    •        P         *.  . 

ot'Ewart  inculcated  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  h^reditaiy  etinfttv^to 
solid  interest,  and  influenced  the  Prussian  "king.  •  LeopoM 
being  no  less  disposed  t6  conciliation,  tranqutlKty  was, 
without  difficulty^  established  J  and  on  the^  27di  «f  July  A 
convention  was  concluded.  The  king  of  Hungary  agreed 
to  open  a  negotiation  for  peace,  on  the  basis  of  jecfprocal 
restitution  under  the  ampirag«i  of  the  deffensive  aBiance.* 
Peaeebc-  Tile  empress  of  Russia  was  to  be'ltn^ted  to  accede  to  these 
^^^^*^^^**»"  conditions  ,•  btft  if  she  should  refuse,  LeopdM  was  tt> 
Turkey,  observe  a  perfect  neutrality  between  the  cohtetiditig  poten- 
tates. The  king  of  Prussia  would  cooperate;  with  th^ 
maritime  powers  to  allay  the  tro^ubles  in  the  low  coUntries, 
and  restore  them  to  the  Austrian  dorfiitiions,  on  condition 
that  their  ancient  privileges  and  constitutioi^  were  reestaTr- 
lished.  The  English  and  Dutch  ministers  engaged  ill 
behalf  of  the  respective  courts,  to  guarantee  those  Mipu- 
lations ;  and  an  armistice  for  nine  months  wtls,  tiot  Itwag 
after,  concluded  between  Leopold  and  the  Turks,  which, 
notwithstanding  various  obstacles,  arising  from  the  attifices 
of  Catharine,  terminated  in  a  peace.     The  war  betweeti 


under 
the  guar- 
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e  Segnr,  who  shows  himself  well  acquainted  with  conthiijntal  politics,  hetray* 
jri*os&  ijrnorance  o^  the  views  of  Hritain,  when  he  deems  this  league  tpi^pnns 
from  offcrwive  ambitiou.    See  vol.  li.  chap.  i. 
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,  Russia  and  Turkey  was  thts  year  languid  in  its  operaitions,  chap. 
as  Catharine's  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  congress 
m  Silesia,  and  also  to  schemes  of  policy  in  various  quar- 
ters :  some  desultory  engagements  took  place,  both  t>y  land 
and  on  the  Black  Sea,  but  without  any  important  event.  . 
To  facilitate  her  favourite  objects  of  driving  the  Turks 
from'  Europe,  and  raising  her  grandson  to  die  Byzantine 
throne,  the  empress  pdrsevered  in  a  plan  of  detaching  the 
Gfeek  s«d>jects  of  Turkey  from  their  obedience.  By  her 
eQcouragement,  and  pecuniary  assistance,  a  rebellion  was 
fomented  in  Albania:  the  leader  of  ^e  insurgents  defeated 
a  Turkish  governor;  and  acquired  such  power  and  confi- 
dence as  to  form  a  regvAzr  ^nd  extensive  plan  for  emanci- 
pating themselves  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  offering  the 

^  sovereignty  of  Greece  to  the  Russian  prince.  A  meau>rial,^  Operattoo* 
net  unworthy  of  the  descendants  of  ancient  Oreeks,  stating  Russia  a«d 
bpth  the  object  and  plan,  was  pi*esented  to  Catharine,  and  '^^^^^y- 
very  graciously  received  ;  but  before  it  coukl  be  matured, 
Russia  had  been  induced,  if  not  to  relinquish,  to  postpone 
her  plaa^f  sufbjugating  Turkey*     It  was  t^e  latter  end  of 
aiitumn  before  prince  Potemkin  was  in  motion :  his  tar^ 
commencement  of  the  campsngn  was  not  without  policy 
and  design*     The  Russian  troops,  inured  to  the  colds  of 
the  north,  were  much  less  adapted  to  the  summer  heats 
even  of  their  own  southern  frontiers.   The  Asiatic  Turks, 
on  the  contrary,  could  easUy  bear  the  solstitial  season  in 
CQJuntries  so  much  colder  than  their  own  as  the  banks  of  ' 

the  Danube  and  the  confines  of  Tartary:  but  even  the 
autumnal  cold  of  those  countries  they  could  not  endure ; 
and  on  the  approach  of  winter  it  was  their  uniform  prac- 
tice to  leave  the  army,  and  return  to  warmer  latitudes. 
Potemkin,  knowing  the  number  and  valour  of  those  troops, 
deferred  bis  military  operations  untii  they  bad  taken  their 
departure.  His  plan  was,  first  to  reduce  Ismail,  then 
Braicklow,  which  would  complete  the  Russian  conquest 
to  the  Damibe;  passing  that  river,  to  place  himself  be- 
ti^een  the  Turkish  army  and  Constantinople,  and  thus 
compel  the  vizier  either  to  risk  an  engagement,  or  to  ' 


f  The  reader  will  find  a  translation  of  this  ingenions  and  eloquent  perform'- 
^nce  io.Otridge's  Annual  Kegister  for  1791,  page  278. 
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CHAP,  accept  of  a  peace  oo  tems  preacribecl  by  Russia.  Aba»- 
^^^'  doned  by  the  Asiatics,  die  Turkish  army  did  not  esxeed 
j_^  forty  thousand  men.  DissoMions  and  conspiracies  pre- 
vailed in  Constantinople,  and  the  aiFairs  of  the  Turks  were 
in  the  •  most  critical  and  dangerous  state ;  but  the  divao^ 
unbroken  by  these  distressing  circumstances,  had  resolved 
to'maintain  the  Ottoman  independence  to  the  last  extremi^; 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  hi^  purpose,  Selim  trusting 
not  only  to  the  resources  which  still  remained,  but  to  the 
vigorous   mediation  of  the  defensive   alliance,  cheri^d 

Siege  of  and  supported  the  firmness  of  his  council*  The  town  of 
Ismail  had  always  been  dpemed  the  key  oi  the  lower 
Danube :  it  was  surrounded  by  twct  walls,  covered  by  their 
respective  ditches,  of  considerable  dppth  and  breadth,  and 
capable  of  being  filled  with  the  waters  of  the  Dsmube.  A 
select  and  numerous  garrison  had  been  early  appointed, 
with  an  artillery  amounting  to  more  than  three  hundred 
pieces,  and  lately  reinforced  by  thirty  thousand  men. 
The  Russian  forces  on  the  Danube  were  formed  into  three 
divisions ;  one  commanded  by  prince  Potemkin,  a  second 
by  prince  Repnin,  the  third  by.  general  Suwaraff^  To  this 
last  body,  covered  and  supported  by  the  two  others,  the 
siege  of  Ismail  was  intrusted^  Suwaroif  surrounded  the 
place  with  batteries  constructed  on  ^vtry  spot  of  ground 
which  would  answer  the  purpose :  and  these  were  loaded 
with  forges  for  heating  the  ba^ls,  with  the  heavioK  batter- 
ing artillery  and  mortars  and  every  other  engine  of  destruc- 
tion hitherto  invented*.  On  the>22d  of  December  the 
besiegers  made  a  general  assault  in  eight  colunms :  the 

Desperate-  Turks  received  them  with  intrepid  valour*     Five   times 

c^fenoc!*  w^r^  t^^  Russians  repulsed :  five  times  they  renewed  the 
attack ;  and  at  the  last  onset  were  discomfited  with  a 
slaughter  which  seemed  to  .render  all  farther  effort  hope- 
less. The  besiegers  now  began  to  think  of  no  thing,  but  to 
sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible,  when  Suwaroff,  having 
dismounted  his  cavalry  to  supply  the  slain  infantry,  snatch- 
ed a  standard,  and  running  up  a  scaling  ladder,  planted  it 

Stormed.  *  '^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  hand  on  a  Turkish  battery.  Reaninsaisd 
to  enthusiasm  by  the  personal  prowess  of  their  general, 
the  Russians  not  only^  withstood  the  attack  of  the  ^rsuing 
enemy,  but  repulsed  them,  and  again  became  the  assailants* 
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The  Turks  disputed  every  inch  of  ground ;  but  the  Rus-  CHAP, 
sians  being  reinforced  by  fresh  tro<)ps  from  the  eovering 
armies,  by  numbers  overpowered  the  valiant  defe^ers  of 
Ismail ;  carried  post  after  post  till  tfaey  reduced  the  vrbole. 
With  the  fury  of  enraged  barbarians,  they  effected  a  mpr-  9"*®!/?^ 
ciless,  horrid,  and  undistinguishing  slaughter,  which  spared  slaughter, 
neither  age  nor  sex.  *The  annals  of  Attila  or  of  Gesneric, 
in  the  benighted  ages  of  Northern  Europe,  fu^ah  Mo 
record  of  savage  butcheiy  which  surpasses  the  carnage  at 
Ismail,  by  troops  employed,  according  to  their  mistress's 
professions,  to  expel  barbarism  from  this  quarter  of  the 
^lobe,  atid  instead  of  the  bloody  superstition  of  Mahomed, 
to  establish  the  mild^  and  peaceful  religion  of  the  meek 
and  benevolent  Jesus:  such  was  the  Russian  mode  of 
^  making  converts  to  the  Greek  church,  and  extending 
Christianity*  The  inflexible  endurance^  of  the  vanquished 
was  as  great  as  the  inflicting  cruelty  of  the  conquerors; 
as  the  Russians  would  give,  the  Turks  wo^ild  receive  no 
quarter:  they  either  rushed  on  the  bayonet,  plunged  into 
the  Danube,  or  sought  death  by  some  means  equally  efiica-^ 
cious.  Twenty*fouT  thousand  of  the  Turkish  soldiers 
perished  in  this  bloody  contest:  the  governor  of  Ismail 
'was  found  covered  with  wounds!  the  i^hole  number  of 
massacred  Turks,  including  inhabitants  of  all  ages,  sexes, 
and  conditions,  amounted  nearly  to  thirty-one  thousand.^ 
The  slain  on  the  side  of  the  Russians  exceeded  ten  thou- 
sand men,  among  whom  wer^  many  of  their  officers* 

The  king  of  Sweden,  having  entirely  conciliated  the  Campaigi^ 
affections  of  his  people,  and  excited  their  admiration,  by  Sw^^n 
his  conduct  in  the  preceding  year,  was,  through  their  aodRussia* 
unanimous  efforts,   enilbled  to  open  the  campaign  of  1790 
early  in  the  season*     In^the- beginning  of  April,  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  forces  in  Finland,  he 
penetraited  into  the  Savalax,  a  district  of  Russia  not  far 

fTUe  suffering  fortitude  of  the  Turks  illustrates  the  very  ingenious  reason- 
T)r.  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  SeQtiiueirt8>  wherein  he  ftoeoants  for 
the  UDCof;i,querahle  firnciness  of  8ava|;es. 

h  About  three  hundred  Circassian  women,  consisting  partly  of  those  helong- 
ing  to  the  g^^eroor's  haram,  and- partly  of  otkera  who  had  fled  thither  for« 
refuge  from  other  harams,  were  preserved  and  protected  by  an  English  gentle- 
man, in  the  Russian  service,  colonel  CoWey,  who  commanded  the  dismounted  ., 
eavairy,  when  they  were  on  the  poiot  of  thi'owing  themselves  into  the  Danube 
to  escupe  violation  from  the  CossacUand  Russian  soldiers.  See  Otridge's  Arttiaal 
Regtster  for  1791,  page  €01.   -  • 
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CHAP,   from  Wiborg,     Alarmed  by  tbe  appiroadi  of  the  enemy 
y^^,^^^^  within  a  hundred  qai^s  of  Peter»burgb»  Catharine  sent 
1790.      ^^^  thousand  troops  to  otetruct  his  progress.     They  cfound 
their  enemy  intrenched  in  a  very  strong  position.     Trust- 
iog  to  their  superior  numbers,  tbe  Russians  attacked  the 
Swedish  lines ;  but  the  cool  intrepid  courage  of  the  SnNedes^ 
headed  by  the  persoi^l  valour  and  genius  of  their  sove- 
reign, repelled  the  attack::  it  was  socm,  ho wever^  renewed 
by  the  impuke  of  nationaL  pride,  rivalry,-  indignation,  and 
shame  of  being  defeated  by  such  a  handful  of  mea*     The 
engagement,  for  about  two  hours,  was   niost  desperate, 
obstinate,  and  bloody ;  but  rage,  fitfy,  and  supiBrter  num- 
bers, gave  way  at  la»t,  to  calm  and  detevsained  valour. 
The  Russians  left  about  two  thousand  dead  upon  the  spot, 
and  Gustavus,  encouraged  by  this  success,  advanced  far* 
ther  into  Russia.     Meanwhile,  die  fleet  under  die  dube-^f 
Suddermania  sailed  up  the  gulf  of  Finland.     The  prince 
projected  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  aqnadron  lying  in 
the  port  of  Revel,  the  great  naval  arseaal,  ahKig<  with  its 
docks  and  magazines.     The  -ships  were,  eleven  of  the 
line,  three  of  which  carried  a  hundred  guns  each,  and  five 
frigates }  and  they  were  protected  by  numecous  batteries* 
The  Swedish  fleet,,  notwithstanding  ail  these  obstacles,  on 
the  13th  of  May  penetrated  into  the  harbour,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  hostile  fire,  maintained  for  four  hours  a  doubt-* 
ful  conflict ;  but  towards  the  evemng  a  violent  storm  arose, 
which  obliged  the  Swedes  to  retreat.     They  afterwards 
fell  in  with  a  Russian  fleet  from  Cronstadt,  and  an  ei^ge* 
ment  ensued,  in  which  the  Swedes  at  first  appeared  aup^ 
rior,  when  night  intervening  interrupted  the  contest.     The  . 
next  day  battle  being  renewed,  while  the  Swedish  fleet  was 
engaged  with  the  enemy  in  fronts  the  squadron  from  Revel 
appearing  in  the  rear^  the  duke  was  in  extreme. danger  of 
being  surrounded,  but  by  Judicious  manosuvres.  and  bold 
exertions,  assisted  by  a  favourable  wind,  he  extiicatedt*^ 
himself  from  the  danger,  and  jmned  his  royal  broker- not 
far  from  Wiborg.     Against  this  city  the  land  and  naval 
♦force  of  Sweden  directed  their  efforts j  but  while  they 
were  making  dispositions  for  the  purpose,  tbe  Russian  fleet 
came  in  sight.  The  Swedes  weis  now  hemmed -in  between 
the  united  squadrons  of  Russia  and  the  garrison  of  Wiborg. 
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His^^timjettf  aod  his  army  Were  acctyiftpariied  by  a  IJeet  of   chap. 
galleys,  which  were  likewise  enclosed  ;  the  only  alternative,  _iJ^Z^ 
therefore,  was,  to-for©e  their  way  through  the  enemy  or  to      j^-^q 
surrender :  the  former  was  of  course  chosen  :  they  effected       ' 
their  escapey  but  ndt'  without  ineurrittg*  very  great  loss  of 
ship3  and  troops,  that  were  ei^r  tsfken  or  sunk  :  the  whole 
number  of  men  either  killed  dr  captured,  amounted  to 
seven  thousmid.     The  genius  of  Gu«tavus,  stimulated  by 
difficulty,  soon  refitteid  bis  shattered 'fleet,  and  recruited 
hb  diminished ^a^m;"»     Cki  the  9th  of  July,  with  his  arma- 
meiH,  he -encemntereda  large  Ru^^ian'  fleet,  commtodiag  - 
his  own  squadron  in  pes'Sbn,  he  immediately  offered  them 
baittle,  and  candueted  his  operations   whh  so  masterly 
skill,  that,  after   a  very  obstinate  ^conflict,  he  gaini^d  a 
decisive  victor^'.     TRie  loss  of  the  Russians  amoitnted  to 
four  tboussmd  fivte  hundred  prisoners,  and  nearly  as  many 
killed  and  wounded.     This  defeat  asrtonished  and  alarmed 
Catharine  : '  in  tiie  great  talents  of  Gustavus,  she  was  at 
last  convinced^  she  bad  to  encounter  a  formidabfe  foe, 
which  she  had  not  apprehended  in  a  -cpntest  with'  Sweden. 
Such  an  antagonist  was  not  to'-be^  subdued  either  by  over* 
whelming  numbers,  or  the  adversity  of  fortune*     Being 
now  ababiideaed  by^  the  Austrians,  and  threatened  by  the 
English  and  Prussians,  She  saw  her  projects  respecting 
Turkey  had  litde  chance  of  being^acGompliahed,  if  she  con- 
tinued at  w«ar  with  Sweden :  she  therefore  directed  the 
chief  efibrts  of  her  policy  to  the  attainment  of  a  peace ;  she 
accon&igly  signified  to   Gtxstavas  a  pacific  dispositionr 
The  Swedish  king,*  finding  bis  countr)^  greatly  exhausted 
by  her  extrordinary  ^orts^  and  not  iibubting  that  the 
defensive  alliancer  would  repress- the  ambitious  projects  of 
Russia  as  far  as  genisral  afe;i9ority  required,  was  not  averse 
to  these  overtures  of  amity.     Neither  Catharine  nor  Gus-  Peaeebe- 
taims  cemmunrieated  to  their  *iAies^  their  pacific  iatention^;  anTsweSu 
but  concluded  between  themselves  an  armis^tice,  which  in  ®^*- 
the  middle  of  > August,  terminated  in  a  peace. 

Frekd  from  a  Turkish  war,  Leopold  had  leisure  to  st«te  ^ 
turn  his  chief  attention  to  the?  affairs  of  thie  Netherlands,  the  Neih- 
The  Flemings  had  begun  ^tbeir  opposition  to  Joseph  from  ^^^laftdr,. 
a  desire   of  preserving  existing    establishments.     They 
limited  "their  wishes  and  designs  td  the  maintenance  o»f 


\/ 
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CHAP,  that  constitutional  liberty,  irhicfc  they  kiherited  from  thrir 
ancestors.  Their  principle  of  conduct  wasllotally  different 
i-QQ  from  that  of  the  French.  Dislike  of  innovation,  ecclesias- 
tical, civil,  and  political,  was  the  leading  feature  of  the 
Flemish  character  at  the  time  they  renounced  their  allegi- 
ance to  Joseph  of  Austria.  But  the  vicinity  of  the  Ne- 
therlands to  France  produced  a  close  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries,  and  opened  the  way  to  the  French 
doctrines,  whitfh  various  causes  now  cooperated  to  dis- 
seminate. Since  the  revolt  the  states  general  had  exer- 
cised the  supreme  authority :  the  composition  of  that  body 
was,  in  a  considerable  degree,  aristocratical,  as  the  states 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy  had  a  greater  share  in  the  repre- 
sentation than  the  commons :  this  inequality  was  very 
soon  remarked  by  the  members  of  the  third  estate,  and 
strongly  reprobated  by  those  who  either  had  imbibed 
democratical  notions  ;  or  from  ambition,  by  raising  the 


of  a     commons  proposed  to  aggrandize  themselves.      So  early 
eaUpSu!*  **  January  1790,  a  number  of  individuals,  professing  such 
sentiments,  formed  themselves  into  an  association,  which 
they  called  a  patriotic  assembly.      After  passing  various 
resolutions  of  partial  and  subordinate  reform,  they  framed 
a  general  and  comprehensive  system  of  revolution,  which, 
subscribed  by  two  thousand  persons,  they  published  as  an 
address  to  the  states,  in  the  name  of  the  people.     Tliey 
therein  decreed  the  permanent  exercise  of  sovereign  autho- 
rity, an  aristocratical  despotism,  equally  contrary  to  the 
rights  of  the  people  as  the   imperial  tyranny  of  Joseph. 
The  states  general  they  allowed  with  propriety,  exercised 
the  sovereign    power  on  the  dismission  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  declared  independence  of  the  Belgic  provinces. 
But   this    authority,    arising    from    a   temporary    cause, 
coultl  only  endure  until  a  legitimate  constitution,  formed 
and  ratified  by  the  people,  could   be  established.     Tfcfe 
ancient  constitution  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  was  no 
ItoTotaries  more.      It  fell  by  the  stroke  that  cut  off  its  head,  Joseph 
TObv^aU  ^^*  of  Austria,  representative  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
tiie  eoMti-  in  whom  the  functions  of  the  other  branches  of  the  legis- 
tborities"    lature  centered  :  they  were  not  original  and  absolute,  but 
relative  and  conditional.     The  states  general  wer6  there- 

■ 

fore  responsible  to  the  people  for  all  which  they  had  done 
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smce  the  deposUiojai^  of  the  exiaperor:  a  national  ssaembly    chAP. 
only  could  insure  tranquillity  and  security  to  the  common- 


wealth.    These  principles  and  claims  were  very  offensive      1790. 
to  the  two  higher  orders,  as  they  were  totally  inimical  to 
the  pawer  which  they  wished  to  retain  without  controuL 
Knowing  the  influence  of  the  parish  priests  among  the 
pepple,  they  attempted  to  employ  these  in  persuading  their 
respective  parishioners  to  sign  a  counter  address,  request- 
ing the  states  to  seize  and  punish  all  those   disturbers 
who  wished,  to  introduce  innovations  in  their  religion  and 
constitution*     Those  clergymen,  however,  connected  by 
the  closest  intimacy  and  friendship  with  their  flocks,  were 
by  no  means  zealous  and  active  ip  recommending  a  mea* 
sure  so  very  unpopular.     The  states  farther  endeavoured 
to,  prevent  the  sentipfients  which  they  wished  to  inculcate 
from  be.ing  counteracted  through  the  press*     They  issued 
a  decree,  that  this  great  engine  pf  public  opinion  should 
be  limited  to  the  same  restrictions .  as  under  the  sove» 
reignty  of  the  emperor ;  that  all  literary  works  should  be 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  censors^  before  they  were  repub- 
lished; and  that  all  .publishers  should  be  responsible  for 
the  contents  of  the  books  which  they  presented  to  the 
world*     These  attempts  to  restrain  the  actions,  and  even  Contests 
control  the  thoiighfcs,  of  the  pepple,  gave  great  dissatisfac-  ti'Jg'j^^j^Q, 
tion  to  those  who  wished  for  a  larger  portion  of  democracy  craticai 
in  the  qonstituiion.     The  two  higher  orders,,  joined  by  ^  ^ticarren 
common  opposition  to  the  dempcratical  schemes,  formed  yoi«t»ott- 
one  party,  while  the  third,  and- all  those  who  were  iuimi* 
cal  to  privil&gs4  orders,,  formed  ^u^other  party.     The  no- 
bility,   on.  their   side,  possessed   great  inheritances,  and 
were  reverenced  pn  account  of  their  ancient  families,  and 
m^any  of  them  highly  esteemed  for  their  personal  charac- 
ters h  but  the  .clergy,  in  a  country  distinguished  for  ex- 
trejne  bigotry,  possessed  peculiar  influence:  these  circum* 
stanjt^es  prevented  ..democratic  turbulence  from  rising  to 
the  pitch  which  it  would  have  otherwise  attained.      But 
the  discont^Ued  restlessness  of  innovation  soon  triumphed 
in-  the  minds  of  .the  populace  over  the  submissive  acquies- 
{C^[ic^  of  superstition.     The  higher  orders  attempted  to 
awe  the  multitude  by  force,  but  soon  found  that  here,  as 
in.  Frai^ce,    the   army   had  embKaced  the   popular    side. 
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CHAP.    The  commander  of  the  FlemUh  troops  was  ^general  Van- 
^^^'     dermersch,  who,  after  haviog  long  served  under  the  em- 
peror, on  the  first  dawnings  of  the  revolution    hs^d  re- 
turned to  his  native  country.     This  g^tleman  was  distin- 
guished for  his  military  talents  and  recent  successes :   he 
iembr^Lced   the  popular  side,  .and  spread  his  sentiments 
through  the  array.     In  March  an  atteniipt  wa&  made  ^b>y 
tlie  aristocratical  paity  to  remove  the  commander  from  his 
office,  and  deputies  were  sent  by  the  states  for  this  pur- 
pose.    In  this  situation   the  general  adopted  very  bold 
lueasures:  being  nominated  by  the  army  comma^er  ki 
chief  of  the  Belgic  forces,  in  defiance. of  the  states,  he  or- 
dered the  deputies  to  be  committed  to  prison.     He  issued 
a  proclamation^  declaring  that  he  was  placed  at.  the  head 
of  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious rights  of  the  people,  which  he.  was  determii^d  to 
protect  from  all  invasion.     Officers  of.  similar  .sentiments 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  war  departments ;  and.  next 
to  Vandermesch  in  the  command  of  the  armv   were  the 
duke  of  Ursel  and  the  prince  of  Arcnberg,     The   states 
ordered  the  troops  which  were  stationed  at  Brussels  it 
march  against  the  general.     A  civil  war  ap|)€;9red  on  the 
eve  of  commencement  between  the  aristocratic  and  demo- 
cratic parties  ;  but  the  army,  by  some  sudden,  impulse  of 
passion,  the  causes  of  which  have  never  been  ascertained, 
abandoned   that  general  whom  they  had  so  highly  valued 
and  recently  exalted,  and  gave  him  up  to  the  rage  of  hj^ 
enemies.     The   congress  of  the  states  at  this  time  was 
chiefly  directed  by    V^j.ndernoot   and   Van-  Eupen;    the 
former  a  lay  nobleman,  tlie  latter  an  ecclesiastic*     Ui^dc^ 
their  direction,  charges  were  drawn  tjip  against  the  gene- 
ral ;  and  also  against  the  duke  of  Ursel,  hereditary  chief 
of  the  nobles  in  Brabant,  a  man  of  large  fortune  a^d  popu- 
lar character.      Vandermersch   was  doomed  to  a  dungoou 
at  Antwerp :   Urscl  was  arrested  and  confined  for  five 
weeks,  without  any  form  of  justice  :  but  being  jtrie4  and 
acquitted,  he  was  still   retained  in  confinemeiit  until  a 
strong  body  of  volunteers  forcibly  rescued  him  from  this 
granny.  These  unjust  and  violent  proceedings  of,  the  aris- 
tocratic party  excited  the  severest  reprobation  of  their 
adversaries.     Priests  and  feudal  tyrants  (tliey  said), had 
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•eized  the  sceptre  and  sword,  and  used  them  as  instrii-    CH\P. 
ments  of  injustice,  and  cruelty  against  the  most  patriotic  ^^!^^^ 
'and  exalted  characters.  ^  ^j^^ 

A  GovERNMEKT  which  had,  in  a  few  months  from  its 
formation,  manifested  such  discord,  was  not  likely  to  be 
permanent.     The  army  having  lost  its  honour  as  well  as 
its  general,  became  disheartened,  and  was  now  not  unfre- 
quently  defeated.     Great  supplies  were  wanted  for  main- 
taining and  paying  the  troops ;  but  the  congress  had  so 
disgusted  the  principal  cities,  that  their  applications  for  a 
loan  were  totally  unsuccessful.     Attempts  were  made  in  LeopolA 
Holland  and  in  England,  but  to  no  purpose;  and  it  was  STt^aif* 
evident  that  the  Belgic  states  were  every  day,   from  th^ir  Jj^^^^^^g^^ 
internal  dissensions,  becoming  weaker  in  power,  and  less  sensiom. 
important  in  the  estimation  of  foreign  countries. 

Leopold,  aware  of  these  circumstances,  sent  a  memo*  Me  offers 
rial  to  t^e  people  of  the  Netherlands,  which  professed  theirr«ai 
•incere  regret  for  the  despotic  proceedings  of  the  Aus-  |jj^^?^5^ 
trian  government;   and  declared   the  disposition  of  the  catcsma 
prince  to  redress  all  their  real  grievances,  but  vindicated  tSe  wre- 
his  undoubted  right  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlanda,  r^»s°ty- 
and  announced  his  resolution  to  maintain  his  claim.    This 
address^  together  with  the  situation  of  affairs,  revived  the 
loyalists,  or  friends  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  who,  before 
overawed  by  the  prevailing  power,  had  made  no  efforts  to 
resist.     As  the  folly  and  violence  of  the  present  govern- 
ment became  more  evident  and  more  hateful,  this  party 
increased :  many  moderate  ihen,  who  had  at  first  favoured 
the  revolution,  compared  the  present  miserable  situation 
with  the  tranquillity  and  contentment  enjoyed  under  Maria 
Theiesa.  A  coalition  of  priests  and  nobles  (they  observed) 
was  formed,  obviously  for  the  purposes  of  self  interest  and  — 

ambition.  If  the  states  general  should  continue  to  govern, 
the  Belgic  nation  must  groan  under  a  twofold  aristocracy* 
If  a  republic  were  attempted  on  democratical  principles, 
the  first  probable  consequence  would  be  anarchy ;  which, 
^ter  producing  all  its  horrible  evils,  would  terminate  in  a  , 
single  despotism.  An  hereditary .  monarchy,  properly 
limited  and  modified,  appeared  most  suitable  to  the  cha*^^ 
ractcr  and  *habits  of  the  Flemings.  These  consideration! 
induced  many  considerate  men  to  favour  a  reconciUatioa 

Vol.  III.  E  c  e 
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CHAP,    with  LeopoM.     The  populace,  without  examining  iiuucerr 

^^^     so  deeply,  but  actuated  by  the  impulse  of  resentment  and 

1710.      indignation,   against  the  usurpers   of  sovereignty,   very 

readily  joined  the  loyalists.     That  party  now  displayed  a 

force   which,   even  without  the   assistance   of   Austrian 

BitauBaad  troops.  Was  formidable  and  rapidly  increasing.    The  king 

medimte      of  Prussia,  intimating  that  he  had  acknowledged  Leopold 

tiS\iem-  *"  di^l^e  of  Brabant,  the  aristocratical  party  saw  theirhopet 

iDgs  and     of  foreign  assistance  totally  vsmished^  Whilst  their  intehial 

liCopQid.     pp^yg,,  ^ji5  f.j^  declining:    Leopold,    now    emperor  of 

Germany,  immediately  after  his  coronation,  issued  a  ma- 
tTnder       nifesto,  engaging  himself,  under  an  inaugural  oath,  and 
^tefibe  *^  guarantee  of  Britain,  Prussia,  and  the  United  Pro- 
H ether,     viuces,  to  govem  the  Belgic  Netherlands  according  to  the 
restored  to  constitution,  charters,  and  privileges,  which  were  in  force 
2eut  pri-'  d^""8  *^^  reign  of  Maria  Theresa.  He  offered  a  general 
7ll«ie«.      amnesty  to  allVho,  before  the  Ist  of  November;  should 
return  to  their  duty.     The  mediating  powers  notified  to 
|he  Belgic  states  their  approval  of  these  terms ;  but  that 
body  still  refused  to  acquiesce,  and  published  a  counter 
inanifesto,  denying  Leopold's  right  to  the  sovereignty  of 
that  country,  derived  from  his  ancestors;  and  asserted, 
diat  though  many  of  them  had  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Netherlands,  they  owed  it  entirely  to  the  free  choice 
pf  the  people,  who  had  a  right  to  choose  for  their  gov- 
emors  whomsoever  they  pleased.    This  doctrine,  inimical 
to  hereditary  right,  and  favourable  to  popular  election  of 
sovereigns,  combined  with  their  enmity  to  monarchical 
power,  to  bring  back  the  democratical  party  to  some  con« 
pert  with  the  other  revolutionists.     The  congress  used 
various  endeavours  to  animate  the  people  to  a  general 
combination^  but  without  efTectf    Willing  to  catch  at  every 
twig  to  save  their  sinking  power,  they  proposed  to  confer 
|he  sovereignty  on  the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  and 
{lis  heirs  of  that  family,  but  with  tKe  perpetual  exdusioti 
pf  its  head:  these  terms  were  rejected.     Various  engage- 
ments, uniformly  unsuccessful,  intimated  that  resistance 
was  hopeless.     The  allied  powers  represented  to  them  the 
futility  pf  their  efforts,  and  in  its  uselessqess  the  cruelty 
pf  their  warfare.     Thfe  Austrian  troops  pressed  on  aS 
the  Fleini&h  people  without  exception  acknowledged 
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^e  wti^c^ty  of  th^  Aufltrian  piince,  heir  aii4  refMttetar    cba^. 
tivq  of  their  ancient  rulers*     The  memtifsra  of  the  con-     ^^^' 
.gress,  and  other  leading  partisani  of  the  revolt  apprehend-      ^^^ 
ing  severe  resentment  from  the  emperor,  especially  after 
the  refusal  of  his  recent  offers,  sought  safety  in  flight* 
The  Austrians  used  their  success  with  wise  moderation  | 
the  general)  by  observing  the  strictest  discipline  among 
his  victorious  troops^  protected  the  persons  and  property 
of  all  men.     In  a  convention  j^uaranteed  by  the  defensive  Tlieybb* 
^liance,  and  executed  at  the  Hague,  the  10th  of*Dcce/n-  ther^oa- 
bcr  1790,  the  Belgic  provinces  were  not  only  restored  to  cesaioM 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  at  the  death  p^^. 
of  ^Maria  Theresa^  but  obtained  several  advantages  temlipg 
to. render  them  more  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  an- 
cient constituti^*     Thus  the  catholic  Netherlands  having  Thej  fii4 
with  reason  and  justice,  to  preserve  their  constitutional  Jj^'^i/***' 
rights,  resisted  Jose{]Ai's  tyranny,  after  they  had  experi-  their  an- 
enced  within  two  years  despotical  oppression,  aristocratic  ^"goy^m^ 
usurpation,  and  democratic  violence,  at  last  found  refuge  ^^'^^ 
and  tranquillity  in  the  mixed  government  that  had  de- 
licended  to  them  from  their  ancestors* 

Wk  left  the  national  assembly  on  the  establishment  of  Proceed- 
some  degree  of  tranquillity,  proceeding  in  the  formation  af  Frenob 
the  new  constitution*     Operose  as  this  subject  must  have  j^f  "^^"' 
appeared  to  persons  "lyho  intended  to  frame  a  system  of  legis-  forming 
lation  on  principles  justified  by  experience,  a  knowledge  oo^^. 
of  human  nature,  and  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  ^^*">* 
character  of  the  people  for  whom  the  constitution  was  in- 
te.nded,  these  revolutionists  found  the  attainment  of  their 
purpose  npit^ier  tedious  nor  difficult*     Their  system  was 
free  from  complexity  $  equality  was  to  be  the  basis  of  the  "" 
polity  to  be  formed  ;  the  means  were  simple  and  expedi* 
tious,, perseverance  in  the  course  which  they  had  so  effec- 
tualLy  begun,  by  reducing  every  inequality*     In  thf  appU* 
jpation  of  this  siniple  maxim  they  struck  a  very  e^ctual 
blow,  by  a  decree,  announcing  that  there  was  no  longer 
|iny  distinction  of  orders  in  France,  and  thus  crushed  the 
nobility  and  clergy*     Having  equalised   ran1c,  the  next 
husiness  was  tQ  model  electioi^  agreeably  to  this  new  sya^ 
tern*     The.  choice  of  representatives  was  ultimately  vested 
in  primary  assemblies^  composed  of  men  tp  be.  distinguish- 
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CHAP.  ed1>y  the  appellation  of  active  citizens.     The  actirhy  was 
'^^^'    to  consist  in  contributing  to  the  public  exigencies,  aa 


IT90.     ^i^i^ual  sum  not  less  than  half  a  crown.     By  requiring  this 
Quaiirica-   qualification  in  electors,  Uiey  contravened  their  own  priiH 
tivreiti^^  dples  of*  equality,  and  precluded  universal  suffrage  ;  they 
^"^         excluded  from  legislation,  beggars  and  many  other  citi* 
zens,  not  only  eflfectually  active  in  their  respective  voca- 
tions, but  active  by  their  tumults  in  the  streets  and  gaUeries, 
picciudei    in  controling  the  national  assembly  itself*     It  farther  de- 
^^^    |>s(rred  from  the  legislation,  the  deliberative  wisdom  of 
fish  wcmien  and  prostitutes,  whose  executorial  efforts,  had 
so  powerfully  promoted  the  revolutionary  schemes.    The 
primary  assemblies,  constituted  with  these  exceptions  to 
equality,  were  to  choose  electoral  assemblies  ;  the  eie<^o- 
ral  assemblies  delegates  to  the  legislative,  judges,  and  exe- 
cutive administrators.   That  no  vestige  of  antiquity  might 
remain,  they  prooeeded  in  the  abolition  of  provincial  dis- 
tinctions ;  and  dividing  the  whole  kingdom  into  eighty- 
three  departments,  consolidated  the  diversities  into  one 
INndon     mass :  as  a  geographical  arrangement,  this  change  was  exe-. 
ptftments.  cuted  With  great  skill  and  ability,  the  departments  chiefiy 
took  their  names  from  mountains,  rivers,  and  seas,  which 
shape  and  bound  countries ;  and  as  a  political  alt^tion,  k 
certainly  tended  to  render  the  government  more  uoiform* 
A  plan  was  established  of  municipal  jurisdictions,  to  con- 
stitute a  fourth  assembly,  to  be  chosen  by  the  same  elector 
ral  assembly  which,  constituted  by  the  primary,  appointed 
the  members  of  the  legislature.     Financial  legislation  next 
.  occupying  their  attention,  they  began  this  branch  of  poli- 
tics as  they  had  begun  others,  by  establishing  a  simple  and 
comprehensive  principle,  which  would  apply  to  every  pos- 
sible case*     They  enunciated  a  theorem  totally  new  in 
New  and    jurisprudence,  that  all  property  belongs  to  the  nation.  Hav^ 
Seiifli^      ing  declared  their  sovereign  power  over  property,  the  next 
principle    question  was,  how  private  and  corporate  wealth  was  to  be 
lefpibtioii.  forth  commg.     They  saw  it  would  be  prudent  to  augment 
the  pay  of  the  army  which  was  so  very  serviceable  to  the 
revolutionists,  and  which  would  become  more  and  more 
attached  to  systems  of  confiscation,  by  sharing  in  the  pro- 
ceeds.    There  were  many  and  numerous  demands  upon 
the  public,  add  it  was  fs^nher  expedient  to  have  &  govern- 


metitidi  bank,  which  would  be  Mt  to  *  accommodate  the  chap. 
nation  by  advances,,  but  a  capital  was  wanting.     What- 


ever their  lawgivers  were  in  wisdom  and  virtue  they  cer*  .  1799. 
tainly  manifested  the  national  ingenuity  in  fertile  invention 
and  prompt  expedient*  They  soon  discovered  a  very 
efficient  fund  fo;r  the  eiigency,  in  the  landed  estates  of  the 
clergy ;  some  politicians  opposed  the  seizure  of  clerical 
property^  npt  as  unjust,  beqause  they  knew  its  justice  had 
been  already  established  in  the  new  code  of  ethics ;  but 
as  .impolitic*  The  appropriation  would  enrage  the  clergy^ 
who  still  retained  great  influence  among  the  less  enlight* 
ened  people ;  and  would  also  displease  and  alarm  foreigki 
powers,  who  might  not  only  reprobate  a  confiscation,  but 
dread  the  principle  :  these  admonitions,  however,  were 
of  little  avail.  A  decree  was  passed  declaring  the  eccle-  CoB^rai- 
siastical  estates  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation.  1"^^  h^i  u*!*' 
clergy  expostulated  on  the  robbery,  and  excited  great  dis-  perty. 
contents  among  their  votaries,  which  were  farther  increas- 
ed by  the  nobility  indignant  at  their  own  degradation. 
To  counteract  the  growing  disafiection,  the  assembly 
spread  reports  of  plots  and  conspiracies,  and  thus  by  . 
alarming  their  fears,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  people 
^from  the.  iniquities  of  government*  Rumours  were  spread, 
that  the  princes  were  now  in  exile  at  Turin,  and  the  aris- 
tocrats both  in  and  out*of  the  kingdom  were  confedera- 
ting widi  foreign  princes  to  effect  a  counter  revolution* 
Aware  that  the  king  was  considered  by  their  adversariea 
as  a  prisoner,  and  that  his  acts  could  in  that  supposition 
be  no  longet  binding,  than  the  compulsion  lasted,  they 
endeavoured  lo  procure  from  him  an  approbation  of  their 
proceedings  which  should  appear  voluntary ;  they  attempt- 
ed to  prevail  on  his  mild  and  compliant  disposition,  to 
come  to  the  assembly  .and  explicitly  declare  himself  the 
bead  of  the  revolution,  and  satisfied  with  all  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  this  application  his  majesty  resolutely  refu- 
sed* *  Findmg  the  king  inflexible,  the. republicans  dissem- 
inated reports  of  new  plots  and  conspiracies,  for  rescuing 
Lewis  from  his  present  situation*  To  deter  aristocrats 
and  loyalists  from  such  an  attempt,  it  was  very  frequently 
.declared  in  common  conversation,  and  in  the  clubs,  that 
an  endeavour  to  extrkate  the  king  would  celtainly  produce 
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CHAr.    hi$  death.     The  jqueea  was  very  openly  and  loudly  thnti* 

'      ened  as  the  instigator  of  his  majesty's  refusal ;  the  benig- 


1790.'     ^^^^  Lewis  from  tenderness  for  his  wife  and  children,  wm 
induced  to  make  a  concession,  which  no  apprehensions  for 
bis  personal  safety  could  have  extorted;  and  he  repaired 
to  the  national  assembly,  and  spoke  to  the  purport  desired 
GivMOitti.  by  the    republicans.     The  democratic   party  seeing  the 
anti-republicans  overwhelmed  with  dismay  by  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  king,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the 
consternation,  and  issued  a  decree  obliging  every  niember 
to  take  a  newly  devised  civic  oath,  under  the  penal^  of 
exclusion  from  voting  in  the  assembly.     They  now  puh^ 
li'shed  a  general  address  to  the  nation,  stating  their  acl9 
and  measures  for  the  sake  of  public  liberty^  and  their  far- 
ther intentions  in  order  to  complete  the  great  work  of 
regenerating  France*    Various  tumults  having  arisen,  and 
murders  and  other  outrages  having  been  committed  both 
at  Paris  and  Versailles, .  the  ringleaders  were  seised  and 
punished  by  the  assembly,  which  with  considerable  vigou;:. 
chastised  such  riots  and  disorders,  as  did  not  promote  its 
own  purposes.    Having  again  reestablished  nearly  as  muck 
quietness  as  they  wanted,  and  attained  their  object  from 
the  king,  they   resumed  the   affairs  of  the   clergy.     In 
February,  they  suppressed  all  monastic  establishments,  and 
Sohmiie     for  ever  confiscated  the  lands.-    By   another  decree  ia 
vertlnff'the  ^P*'*^'  ^^^y  forfeited  all  the  territorial  possessions  of  the 
•poiisof     church,  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debts,  but  generous- 
into^r^k^  ly  allowed  the  plundered  proprietors  a  ^rnall  annual  pit- 
mooejr.      tance  from  the  booty.    As  the  spoils  were  not  immediate- 
ly convertible  into  ready  money,  they  employed  them  as 
pledges.     They  issued  out  a  species  of  notes  under  the. 
name  of  assignatSy  being  assignments  to  the  pjublic  credi- 
tor of  confiscated   property ;  and  payable  to  bearer,  that 
they,  might  serve  the  purpose  of  a  bank  paper  curren*- 
cy.     About  this  time  they  began  to  affect  an  imitation  of 
the  Roman  republic,  and  adopting  its  phraseology,  with 
one  of  its  customs,  decreed  that  mural  crowns  should  b^ 
publicly  presented  to  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastile. 
Boniidlew  The  legislature  were  not  without  experiencing  incoii- 

^e^mob.    veniences  from  the  diffusion  of  their  own  doctrines.    They, 
bad  found  it  necessary  to  idolise  the  mob  ;  to  talk  of  the 
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iriftjesty  of  the  people  ;  their  '  supreme  authority  i  their  CtiKP. 
uncontrolable  sway  to  which  all  things  must  bend.  These  .^\^^^ 
ideas  wttK  the  experience  of  their  own  force,  operating  on  i^^ . 
the  ardent  fanties  and  combustible  passiojns  of  the  French 
^pulace,  meetings,  clubs,  parties,  and  individuals  consid* 
ered  themselvear  as  collectively  and  separately,  rulers  of  the 
empire.  They  indeed  regarded  the  national  assembly  as 
a  necessary  legisliative,  and  executive  organ,  but  subject  to 
their  own  general  and  supreme  control.  As  force  was  the 
l^eat  spring  of  government,  the  soldiers  with  reason 
claimed  an  important  share  in  the  direction  of  affairs;  and 
by  the  laws  of  equality  deemed  themselves  exempted /from 
•V^ry  degree  of  subordination  and  obedience,  excepting, 
to  far  as  suited  their  wishes  or  convenience.  Both  the  Thtmul- 
populace  and  soldiers  conceived,  that  by  their  political  ^*^TOiiiiM 
recreneration,  they  Were  Entitled  without  restraint  to  gratify  ry  dwti- 
^very  passion*  The  most  active  of  the  revolutionary  ugion. 
leaders  had  spared  no  pains  to  banish  from  the  people,  that 
aalutary  moderator  of  passion,  the  christian  religion.*  In 
extent  of  despotic  power,  the  French  mob  equalled  the 
Turkish  sultan ;  the  army  the  janissaries ;  apd  the  national 
assembly  the  divan,  despotic  under  the  despot  and  his  sol* 
Aers,  but  totally  dependant  upon  these  for  its  own  sway. 
But  the  horrible  tyranny  of  Turkish  rule  was  mitigated 
by  the  Alcoran,  whereas  the  despotic  license  of  France  was 
devoid  of  any  such  corrective.  A  great  portion  of  the 
vulgar  both  civil  and  military  were  ranked  infidels.  Thus 
destitute  of  moral  restraint,  all  the  energy  of  a  most  inge* 
ntous  people,  all  the  French  force  and  versatility  of  intellect 
and  temperament,'  were  the  instruments  of  moral  depravi* 
ty.  A  gi'eat  object  of  the  republicans  in  the  assembly  had 
uniformly  been  to  identify  in  the  opinion  of  the  civil  and 
military  vulgar,  their  interests  and  views  with  their  own ; 
and  like  other  demagogues,  while  they  professed  to  admit 
the  rabble  as  their  associates,  really  to  employ  then»  at 
their  tools,  and  they  in  a  great  measure  accomplished  their 
]mrpose.     There  was  under  the  directioh  of  the  national 


i  Mirabeaa  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  in  the  Beienoe  of  pfolitiM^  tii^it  if  thej 
^iPinid  have  an  effectual  reform,  ther  must  begin  by  expelling  ehristianil^  from 
the  kiagdon.  This  nMOuni  vm  htmij  pnisedy  and  genenlly  fblitired  hgr  tbt 
fepabliean  partitiftis. 
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CilAP.    assembly,  an  army  much  more  numeroili  than  ever  had 
been  commanded  bf  the  French  monarchs* 


1(7^  Many  of  the  nobility,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  the 

xe^ous  votaries  of  reform,  while  they  conceived  it  tending 
to  limited  freedom  and  limited  monarchy.     But  they  had 
always  been   deficient  in  point  of  concert,  by  sufferii^; 
separate  and  subordinate  views  to  occupy  their  attention, 
they  had  facilitated  the  progress  of  republicanism.     They 
had  already  felt  the  fatal  effects  of  disunion,  among  lite 
opponents  of  jacobinism   militant,  they  were  destined  to 
feel   them   more   severely  from  jacobinism  triumphant* 
Mixtnre  of  There  was  in  the  proceedines  of  the  French  democrats,  a 
levity  and    Strange  mixture  of  ridiculous  levity  with  the  most  senout 
^^{|L      iniquity.     Paris  at  this  time  overflowed  with  adventurers 
from  all  countries.     Among  these  was  a  Prussian  of  th« 
name  of  Clootz,''  who  having  left  his  own  country  for  rea« 
sons  recorded  in  tha  journals  of  the  police,  had  resorted 
to  Paris,  and  assuming  the  name  of  the  ancient  Scythum 
sage,  Anacharsis,  set  up  as  a  philosopher,  and  by  his  kcft 
tures  instructed  the  Parisians.     But  not  having  hitherto 
attained  notoriety  equal  to  his  ambition,  he  bethought  him- 
self of  the  following  expedient  to  become  conspicuous  t 
collecting  a  great  number  of  his  companions  and  other 
vagabonds  who  swarmed  about  the  streets,  and  hiring  all 
the  foreign   and  grotesque  dresses  from  the  opera,  and 
Aanhanis  playhouses,  he  bedecked  his   retinue ;  and  proceeding  to 
^°^»"^'  the   national  assembly,   he  introduced  his   followers,   as 
from  Uie     Strangers  arrived  from  all  countries  of  the  globe,  being  the 
ifffim  ni4r    virtual  ambassadors  of  all   those  enslaved  nations  who 
wished  to  be  free,  and  were  therefore  disposed  to  enter 
into  fraternity  with  France,  for  the  glorious  purpose  of 
establishing  universal  liberty.     This  deputation  was  moat 
graciously  received  by  the  assembly,  of  which  it  being 
evening  sitting,  many  of  the  members  were  in  a  condition' 
suited  to  a  froUc.     The  legislature  after  some  decrees  and 
resolutions   suitable  to  this  contemptible   farce^  followed 
their  deliberate  levity  by  a  very  serious  act.     A  decree 

k  Otridge's  Annaal  Register,  p.  14S. 

1  Drunkennesi,  a  vice  formerlj  so  little  known  in  France,  was  sinee  tke 
fWTolntion  become  extreoxely  prevalent  even  anumi;  -the  lawgivers.  AoBiiil 
llegister. 
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tras  pr^^posed  fo^  tlie  abolitioa  of  titles,  and  hpreditary    chap. 
nobility,  with  all  the  heraldic  monumeftts,   which  would  .^^^^^L. 
recal  to  descendants  the  distinction  and  merits  of  their     j^^ 
ancestors.  In  vain  the  nobles  opposed  so  hasty  and  violent  Abolition 

*  .  .  .  ,.       ,  ,    .  1  ot title* and 

^  proposition,  It  was  immediately  passed  into  a  decree*  hereditary 
Thus,  in  one  year^  the  national  asseodbly  crushed  rank  and  g^^^^J^ 
distinction,  confiscated  property,  annihilated  hierarchy  and  of  changet 
SMristocraey,  U^ft  monarchy  only  an  empty  name,  and  per-  jear!*^ 
fected  th^ir  levelling  efforts  ;  they  now  proposed  that  the 
44th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  captured  Bastile,  and 
l>f  the  birth  of  liberty,  should  be  solemnised  by  a  general 
confederation  of  Frenchmen,  pledgingthemselves  to  main-, 
tain  the  new  constitution,  and  to  bind  the  king,  the  assem** 
t>ly,  and  the  people  civil  and  military  in  one  geixeral  fra* 
lernity.  This  ^  spectacle  was  exhibited  in  the  field  of  Mars,  Anmrcf^ 
appointed  to  be  called  ever  after,  the  field  of  confedera-  br^onof 
^n.     The  kinjr,  the  assembly,  the  people  and  the  army,  ^t  ^¥^^ 
Irere  reciprocally  sworn.     The  same  oath  was  taken  the  field  of 
same  day  through  the  wholJl  kingdom*  yis$^ 

Ma.  Neckar  friendly  as  he  had  been  to  the  popular 
4iide,  disapproved  very  highly  of  the  late  democratical  pro« 
ceedings,  and.  especially  the  confiscations.     Being  now 
received  with   great    neglect  and  displeasure,  and  being 
apprehensive  of  his  personal  safety,  he  quitted  the  king- 
dom,  and  retired  to  Switzerland*     In  prosecuting  their 
system  of  reform,  the  assembly  thought  it  expedient  to  - 
render  the  clergy  still    more    dependant  on  their   will* 
They  accordingly  passed  a  decree,  imposing  on  clergymen 
a  new  oaA,  hy  which  they  were  bound  to  submit  to  the 
£onatitutioa  as  decreed  by  the  assembly,  in  all  cases  what- 
4Mren     I'his  oath  was  a  direct  breach  of  the  oath  taken  at  Federal 
dttlination ;  and  great  numbers  of  the  clergy  refused  to  oath. 
«#ear  contrary*  to  their  engagements  and  principles*     All 
the  recusants  were  imniediately  ejected  from  their  bene-  p^ted- 
fices ;  and  their  livings  filled  by  others*     Thus  a  republi-  jjgsagwn** 

Ul  J  jr         r  ^  .  .       those  wl^o 

can  assembly  endeavoured  to  force  mei^s  consciences  to  be  refused  im 
guided  by  its  decrees,  and  not  satisfied  with  exercising 
tyranny  over  persons  and  property,  attempted  by  the  same 
despotism  to  enchain  their  minds* 

This  year  the  French  revolution  began  to  be  better  Britfiin. 
understood  in  Britain,  and  to  produce  more  definite  and 
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CHAP,   specific  opitiions^  either  of  approbatioi^i  or  cei^sure,  or  of  a 
^^.y^^^  mixture  of  both,      ^any   Britons   still  continued    upoa 
1790.      British  principles  to  admire  the  French  reyoltttion,  and 
though  they  regretted  the  excesses,  which, had  accompanied 
its  operations,  yet  expected  that  the  violence  would  sub- 
side, and  .that  a  system  of  rational  and  benpQcial  liberty 
would  be  eii^blished*     They  saw  that  the  plan  of  polity, 
would  considerably  deviate  from  the  British  constitution. 
The  greater  number  of  literary  men  continued  to  favour 
the  changes,  and  imputed  the  enormities  to  the  .vitiating 
system  of  government  under  which  the  ^French  had  so  long 
JJ»«  lived,  joined  with  the  enthusiasm  of  new  liberty.*  B|it  thti 

French  re-  ''  .  ,,...,  r-i«t  i-i 

volution  i«   most    experienced    and    discniiamatmg    ol  philo^phicai 

dSstood"'    politicians    perceived    that   the    Gallic   revolution  in   its 

nature,  principles,  and  effects,  was  different  from  any  for-: 

mer  case,  and  avoided   unqualified   opinions   concerning 

either  its  merits,  or  probable  duration.     They  considered 

it  as  a  composition  of .  e;^traordinary  phenomena,  not  yet 

sufficiently  investigated  to  become  the  fqimciation  of  a  jus^ 

theory ;  but  they  saw  that  the  rapidity  of  French  changq 

far  exceeded  the  progressive  variations  of  circumstances, 

Majority  of  and  the  human^  character.*"     Writers  of  genius  and  erudi- 

inenfavour  tiou  attached ^Q  certain  visionary  principles  and  doctrinesg 

?8tem^      prized  the  French  revolution  more  for  its  particular  act^ 

thou^'       and  innovations,  than  for  the  general  assertion  of  liberty ; 

miretTs^'    and  celebrated  most  highly  thpse  .measures  which  oyerr 

e^eaoetf.     threw  hierarchy,  reduced  monarchy,  and  degraded  aristo? 

cracy.     Dissenters  of  very  high  literary  reputation,  and 

unimpeached  private  character,  were  so  transported  by 

their  peculiar  doctrines  an,d  sentiments,  as  to  praise  th^ 

lawless  violence  of  the  Parisian  mob,  and  the  al^ductiou  o^ 

the  royal  family  in  triumph,  because  these  acts  tended  >to 

overthrow  the  existing  orders:  and  even  recprnmended 

the  example  of  the  French  to  the  imitation  of  the  English^ 

The  able  and  eminent  Dr.  Price,  and  his  many  votaries  i^ 

civil  and  religious  dissent,  manifested  in  1790,  an  unquali? 

fied  admiration  of  the  French  qhange^s,  and   proposed  a 

close  connexion  between  the  revolutionists  pf  France,  and 

the  people  of  £ngland.     Certain  members  of  parliament 

m  See  Dr.  Wtl&m  Thotiijion'a  letter  to  Dr.  f  «rr. 
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at  the  head  of  trhom  was'Mf.^  Fox,  continued  to  aSmirc    chap* 
the  principles  of  the  French  revolution,  as  tending  eventu-  ^^^^^^,1^ 
dlly  to  produce  a  moderate  and  rational  liberty,  that  would     ^qq^ 
in  time  fit  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the  people^ 
and  promote  the  tranquillity^  of  Europe.     The  great  min*  ^J\?*^* 
isterial  leaders,  cherishing  the  principles  of  constitutional  friends 
liberty,  couM  not  reprobate  in  another  country  an  attempt  discussion 
to  procure  that  blessing,  the  enjoyment  of  which  made  of  its 
this  nation  prosperous  and  happy ;  and  when  they  discern-  ""*?*^ 
td  th6  peculiar  nature  and  tendency  of  the  new  system^ 
conceiving  that  it' became  statesmen  less' to  $peculate  than 
to  provide,  instead  of  delivering  judgment  oh  the  measures 
of  the  French,  vigilantly  watched  the  conduct  of  Britons* 
The  srentiments  of  the  minister  and  its  principal  supporters 
cihceming  the  kffairs  of  France,' were  not  hitherto  declared* 
The  first  open  censurers  of  the  French  revolution,  were 
tourtiers,  who  being  the  votaries  of  pageantry  and  show, 
under  a  kingly  government,  regarded  the  pomp  and  cere- 
iaohy  of  the  palace  more  thaii  the  vigour  and  efficacy  of 
the  monarchy;  who  regretted  Lewis's  loss  of  royal  trap- 
ffings  and  appendages,  more  than  the  seizure  of  his  power  ; 
who  considering  the  king's  friends  and  attendants  as  no  " 
longer  fenjoying  the  balls  and  processions  of  Versailles, 
saw  grievances  which  being  thoroughly  Conceived  by  their 
fancies,  could  attract  th^ir  sympathetic  feelings*     Bjit  a 
ferocious  confiscating  democracy,  oVeiturnihg  religion  and  *  ^ 

property,  did  notf  equally  aifect  their  sensibility,  because 
they  by  no  means  so  clearly  understood  the  nature,  or 
tomprehended*  the  extent  of  the  eviU     Ohe  class,  indeed^  ' 
eminent  fot*  ability  and  learning,  venerable  for  profession 
ftnd  aggregate  character,  iii  the  early  stages  of  the  Frenth 
revolution,  observed  its  leading  prihciples  with  horror,  and 
its  conduct  with  di-ead*     The  clergy  augured  ill  from  a  The  otel|y 
system   guided  by  professed  infidels,  and  sympathizing  ^\*^*^* 
with  plundered  brethren,  beheld  not  without  apprehension,  infidelity 
the  contagion  of  confiscation  so  very  hear  themselves.  In  cation  of  * 
this  country,  they  Tcnew  there  were  men  as^ willing  to  plun-  *;***  J^voifli 
der  the  church  as  the  most   rapacious  revolutionists  of  sjH^iEk. 
Paris.     But  though  they  disapproved  of  the  French  sj^s- 
tern,  they  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  declare  an  alarm* 
Such  an  avowal,  they  thought,  might  imply  an  imputation 
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CHAP*  «>f  disloydty,  and  enmity  to  the  church,  ifhich  cduld  ii6t 
^^^'  be  justly  charged  to  the  majority  of  Britons.  English 
i79a  clergymen,  therefore,  did  not  decry  the  revohition,  which 
many  other  literary  men  praised*'  In  autumn  ir90,  the 
declared  sentiments  of  Britons,  with  several  modification^^ 
were  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  French  revolution. 
i^rke'i  One  man^  however,  was  destined  to  affect  a  speedy  ahil 
Su^wbket,  iniportant  change.  Edmund  Burke  having  formed  and 
delivered  in  parliament  the  opinions  already  recorded^ 
w'ith  increasing  anxiety  continued  to  bestow- the  closest 
attention  on  revolutionary  proceedings.  He  hial  niany 
correspondent!  at  Paris,  of  diiferent  nations,  abilities,  and 
sentiments.  Through  them  he  completed  bis  acquaintance 
with  the  French  system.  While  attending  to  its  progresa, 
and  its  operation  within  the  country  which  it  immediately 
affected,  he  carried  his  views  to  the  impressions  that  it  had 
made  in  his  own  country.  Penetrating  itito  the  vari6us 
grounds  of  the  praise  which  it  had  procured  in  Englandi 
his  sagacity  perfectly  tftstinguished  between  tht>se  wh« 
rejoiced  at  what  they  conceived  the  emancipation  of  France^ 
and  those  who  in  the  destruction  of  the  orders,  and  for* 
feiture  of  property,  found  a  model  which  they  wished  to 
be  copied  in  England.  In  considering  the  admirers  and 
'  supporters  of  the  French  revolution,  he,  ftontt  the  authori^ 
of  Dr.  Price  among  his  votaries,  apprehended  'that  the  late 
\  promulgation  of  that  gentleman's  political  opinions  in  a 
sermon,  might  be  very  hurtful,  unless  precautions  were 
used  to  expose  die  tendency  of  his  doctrines.  To  convince 
mankind,  especially  Britons,  that  the  French  revolution 
did  not  tend  to  meliorate  but  to  deprave  the  human  charac- 
ter, to  promote  bappinesa,  but  t9  produce  misery,  to  be 
imitated  and  copied,  but  to  be  reprobated  and  abhortedi 
Mr.  Burke  composed  and  published  his  work.  To 
establish  his  position^  he  analyzed  the  intellectual  princi* 
pies  by  which  the  revolutionists  reasoned :  the  religious, 
moral,  and  political  principles  by  which  the  revolutionists 
acted ;  and  contended  that  the  effects  which  had  proceeded* 
and  were  proceedhig,  were  natursd  and  necessary  coose* 
quences  of  the  principles  and  doctrines.  He  predicted  the 
completion  of  anarchy  and  misery  from  the  progressive 
onormsty  of  die  French  system*     Profound  wisdom,  solid 
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m^d  beisieficlal  philosophy,  eaforeed  by  all  ttie  powers  of   CHAFi 
Mr»  Burke's-  eloquence,  produced  a  very  great  change  in  ^^I^J^l. 
public  opimoiH  ^  From  this  time  m^ny  men  of  talen^i     i^^^ 

•  learqin^  and  political  consideralion,  openly  declared  sen- 
timehta  unfairourable  to  the  French  revolution.  The 
nobility^  with  few  exceptions^  were  apprehensive  of  the 
danger  whi^hr  awaited  their  order  if  .Frenl:h  piinciples 
became  prevaleftt  kk   Great  Britain.      Tlie  clergy  pub« 

^licl^  testified  the  opiaien  which  they  before  held»    Minis-  aaddTeots. 

.  ters,  cautious  as  they  were  in  avowing  any  sentiments 

'Concermng  Uie  French  revdiution,  did  aot  conceal  the  high 

eattmation  in  which  they  held  Mr«  Burke's  production* 

.  •  The  public  opinion,  which  at  first  had  been  so  extremely 
favourable  U>  the  French  revolution,  was  at  the  end- of 
lKwi%reatly  divided*  • 

Teb  most   important  transactions    belonging  to  the 

.internal  history  of  Britain  in  the  recess  of  }790,  was  the 

general  election.    The  contests  were  not,  hoWevet*,  carried 

^  on  with  the  vicdence  of  former  timesk  The  country  was 
in  a  state  of  progressive,  and  rapidly  augmeWmg  pros- 
perity ;  the  minister  possessed  the  public  confidence,  and 
no  great  political- question  agitated  the  pubKc  mind.    The  General 

-  election,  which  was  mbst  warmly'dis^uted,  did  not  owe  **^****^ 

.  the  contest  to  the  contention  of  parties*  >  Of  the  elective 

'  bodies  in  Oreat  Britain,  none  as  of  importance  equal  to 
Westminster ;  the  seat  of  ^o^r^^ment,  die  royal  faimly^ 
and  for  half  the  year  the  principal  nobility  ^nd  gentry: 

^^  hence  there  had  visually  been  a  very  warm  competition  in 
this  City.  The  dispute  in  If 68  between  lord  Hood  and 
lord  John  Towna^nd,  had  been  carri^  on  with  extreme 

•  cagemesa  on  both  'sides ;  and  with  an  expense  calculated 
to  have  exeeeded  even  the  costly  election  of  47S4*     It 

.  was  tacitty  understood  between  the  two  parties,  that  at 
the  general  election  there  should  be  no  contest,  but  that 
lord  Hood  and(  Mr*  Fox  should  he  j(Hfitly  chosen.  This 
apparent  determination  was  represented  to  many  electors 
of  Westminster,    as  a  coalition  between  the  candidates 

,  to  insure  themsdves  the  choice,  and  thus  deceive  the 
inhafokants.     Mn  Home  Tooke  a  gentlemsm  of  great  and 

•  deserved  literary  eminence,  and.  also  of  very  conspicuous 
|u>Ulical  conduct^  which  was  variously  interpreted,  pro- 
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posed  himself  as  the  representative;  he  disavowed  all 
connexion  with  any  party,  and  assuming  an  independent 
tone,  procured  a  respectable  number  of  supporters ;  he 
every  day  exhibited  from  the  hustings  a  series  of  acute 
and  poignant  observation;  clear,  direct,  and  vigorous 
reasoning,  not  unworthy  of  being  opposed  to  the  vehement 
and  forcible  oratory  of  his  illustrious  competitor ;  his 
efforts  however  were  unsuccessfbU  Though  there  were 
several  disputed  elections,  yet  tb»e  was  none  that  attract- 
ed so  much  attention  as  the  poll  for  Westminster,  in  which 
Hqme  Tooke  was  pitched  against  Charles  James  Fox. 


t  <ia*^ 
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Meeting'  $f  the  new  parliament^'^an'&ention  with  Spain  i» 
approved  by  parUatnetit. — Expenses  of  the  late  armu- 
ment»-^Unclaimed  dividends.'-^Measure^  of  Britain  for 
repressing, tht  ambition  of'  Rttssia'-'-^'Submitted  to  parlia- 
ment'-^Mr*  Fox:  opposes  hostilities  with  Russia — argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  importance  of  Oczacow — prin-- 
ciple  of  British  interference  in  continental  politics — hos* 
tilities  rvith  Russia  unpopular  through  the  nation — war 
with  flussia  avoided**-^New  constitution  of  Canada--^ 
political  .principles  introduced  into  the  discussion, — Mr* 
Fox  incidentally  mentions  the  French  revolution — Mr. 
Burke  inveighs  against  that  events  and  the  new  consti- 
tution-'^Mr.  Fox  explains  the  extent  and  bounds  of  his 
approbation-'-^clares  the  British  constitution  the  ^  best 
for  this  country*^  quotes  Mr.  Burke^s  speeches  and  wri- 
tings  favourable    to    liberty — rupture   between    these 
friends^  and  their  final  separation.-'-^^estion  whether 
impeachments-  by  the  commons  before  the  lords^  abate 
with  the  dissolution  of  parliament — precedents  and  argU' 
ments  for  and  against — determination  of  the  house  that 
impeachments  do  not  abate  by  a  dissolution. — Liberty  of 
the  press'-^motion  of  Mr*  Fox  for  ascertaining  and  de- 
claring the  law  of  libels^  and  bill  for  that  purpose^^ 
arguments  for  and  against^— postponed  for  the  present^ 
but  is  afterwards  passed  into  a  law.-^late  and  conduct 
of  the  English  catholics^^hey  renounce  the  most  dan'- 
gerous  m^oral  and  political  doctrines  of  popery^-^m^tion 
for  their  relief ^^modified  and  corrected  by  Dr.  Horseley^ 
it  is  passed  into  a  law. — Petition  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land respecting  the  test  act^-^  rejected.-'-^Full  discussion 
of  the  slave  trade'-^motion  of  Mr.   Wilberforce  for  the 
abolition-'^rguments  for  and  against-^r^ontinuanee  of 
the  trade  defended  on  the  grounds  of  humanity^  Justice^ 
and  expediency^^ Messrs.  Pitt  and  Fox  agree  in  support-, 
' '  ing  the  abolitiori^^the  motion  is  negatived^i^^ettlement 
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at  Sierre  Leone, — Finance^'-'-'-Supplies^^^tndian  finante^ 
^-^Trial  of  Hasting^j  evidence  for  the  prosecution  closed 
impressive  speech  of  the  deferi4ont*^'^snifn  rises* 


CHAP.  *       THE  British  parliament  opened  the  26th  of  No- 

vember;  and  his  aiaj^ty  stated  tt^at  the  dispute  between 
1790.      ^^^^  country  and  Spain  had  been  brought  to  an  amicable 
Meeting  of  termination*     The  first  subject  of  parliamentary  consider 
^pAiira-^      ration  was  the  convention"  with  the  catholic  kin§«     In  a 
'^^^'         question  concerning  an  injury,  the  great  dbjects  to  be  re- 
garded were  reparation   for  the  past,   and  prevention  of 
future    aggression*    Jn  the   present   Case,    according   to 
deposition,  the  restitution  promised  was  incomplete,  and 
the  promises  were  not  performed*    Before  the  commence*- 
ment  of  the  dispute,  we  had  possessed  and  exerciaed  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as  the  right 
eonren-     of  fishing  in  the  South  Seas,  without  restriction*     But  die 
l^fnisap-  admissi6h  of  a  part  only  of  these  rights  was  all  that  had 
proved  by    bc^n   obtained   by  the   convention.       Formerly  we  had 
jveiit         claimed  the  privileges  of  settling  in  any  part  of  south  or 
northwest  America,  from  which  we  were  not  precluded 
by  previous  occupancy*  .  Now,  we  consented  to  limit  our 
right  of  settlement  to  certain  places  only,  and  even  in  these 
under  variouB  restrictions*     What  we  had  retained  was 
vague  and  undefined,  and  consequently  liable  to  be  again 
disputed*     We   had  reserved   what  was  insignificant  to 
ourselves,  and  resigned  what  was  very  beneficial  to  Spain* 
To  these  arguments  ministers-  answered,   if  we  had  not 
acquired  new   rights,  we  had  obtained  new  advantages^ 
Before  the  convention,  Spain  had  denied  our  right  to  the 
-southern  whaje  fishery,  and  to  navigate  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
but  now  she  had  ratified  those  claims*    In  the  conventioni 
the  wisdom  and  energy  of  ministers  had  vindicated  the 
honour  of  the  British  flag,  preserved  the  rights  of  private 
citizens,  and  established  the  g^ory  of  the  British  name 
over  all  the  world,  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood*   On 
these  grounds  the  majority  in  both  houses  approved  of  the 
Espenies    terms  of  the  adiustmentf    The  liquidation  of  the  expenses 

of  the  Ute «.  ,  ,        ,       ,  T  •    .  ■ 

Armament  mcurred  by  the  late  armament,  the  mmidter  proposed  tQ 

a  Set  page  384  of  this  volamc. 
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aifpftrstte  ftom  tbe  general  finaoci^  arrangement  Iqr  the    chap. 

season ;  and  to  pay  off  in  four   years  the  incumbi^nces  ^^^r^^ 
now  incurred^  by  a  distinct  plan  of  finance*     The  first  re-*      i^g^^ 
source  was  the  balance  of  the  public   m^ney,  which  had^ 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  bapk  of  England  frofioi 
unclaimed  dividends.'^     The  bank  w|is  agent  for  the  pub* 
Uc ;  received  an  adequate  allowance  for  its  services,  and 
was  ther^efore  not  entitled  to  retain  a  balance  greater,  than 
the   probable    demand.      Sinpe  public   creditor,8   forbore  tTiK^aimed 
punctually  demanding  their  interest,  not  the   bank,   who    ^  ®"  '* 
inrere  agents  for  the  payment  of  that  interest,  but  the  nation,  ^ 
their  emp)oyer^,  should  profit  by  that  forb^rap^e«  The  bal<* 
ance  had  been  gradually  increasing  fronjT  th%year  1727,  and 
now  amounted  to  660^}00/»     Of  this  sum.  the  minister 
moved  that  500,000/.  should  be  applied  to  tbg  public  s^r^ 
vUe,  and  that  the  creditors  should  have  securities  ,in  the 
consolidated  fund  for  payment,    whenever  the  demand 
should   be  mad^*     In  addition  to  this  sum,.  Jbe^ptoposed 
temporary  duties  upon  sugar,  British  spirits,  brandy,  rum« 
naalt,  assessed  .taxes,  and  bills  of  exchange.     Mr.   Fox^  ^      ^ 
and  some  other  members;,  objected,  to  the  minia|er'^  .propo* 
sitlon  as  unjust  to  public  creditors,  and  also  unfair  to  the 
bank.     .But  it  appearing  to  the  majority  of  both  houses 
that  the  creditors  possessed  the  same  security  of  prompt  - 
payment  as  before,  and  that  no  injury  £ould  i^prue  to  an 
agent   from  his  epaiployer  withholding,  money  which  was. 
not  necessary  to  the  transactions  which  he  was  appointed 
to  manage:,  notwithstanding  various  petitions  from  the 
bank,  deprecating  the  application,  a  bill  agreeable  to  the 
minister's  project  was  passed  into  a  law. 

The  contest  with  Spain  being  thus  concluded,  ano^er  Measurw^ 
very  ino^portant  subject  of  foreign  politics  occupied   thfe  for^!**" 
attention  of  parliament. ,    At  Uie  congress  of  Reichenb^ch,  pressing 
the  defensive  alliance  had  proposed  to  Russia' to  accede  to-ufliaf 
the  peace  which  Austria  was  concluding,  and  that  all  con*  ^"***» 
quests  should  be  restored ;  but  Catharine  constantly  repli^d^» 
that.she  would  admit  of  no  interference,  between  her  and  th^ 
Turks.     Deprived,  howev^,  of  the  assjstancce  of  Aus(|;iay 

o  Many  of  the  public  creditors  had  omitted  to  demand  their  dividcndjr 
when  doe ;  the  money,  therefore,  issued  for  their  payment,  wa$  thed  Iby  the 
^ank  until  the  proprietors  shmild  demand  the  paymept. 
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ciiAP.  io  |he  8ti;ength  and  detenntaatbn  of  the  alU^  she  saw  ibe 
^^>^^0^  impr^cticabilit|y  of  subjagating  Turkey  for  the  present,  and 
1791.      ^^^  oflFercd  to  restore  all  her  acquliytions  by  the^war,  except 
the  town  and  dependencies  of  Oczacow*     This  possession, 
she  conceived,  would  on  the  one  hand  secure  her  domin* 
ions  against  the  irruptions  of  the  Tartars,  and  on  the  other 
command  an  entrance  into  Turkey,  whenever  circumstances 
should  prove  mor»  favourable  to  the   execution   of  her 
:»ff     ambitious  designs^     The  allied  powers  perfectly  compre^ 
*    hended  the  objects  of  Catharine,  and  deemed  them  incom- 
'  patible  with  that  tranquillity  which  it  was  the  purpose  of 

the  confederacy  %o  insure.     There  was,  besides,  an  un- 
frieudlV  disposition  long  manifested  by  Russia  towards 
Great  Britain*     During  our  difficulties,  she  had  headed  a 
confederation   for  the   express  pturpose  of  reducing  the 
naval  power  of  this  country.  When  the  commercial  treaty 
between.  England,  and  Russia  was  expired,  Catharine  not 
only  d«cUn^  ^renewal,  but  obliged  our  merchants  to  pay  in 
duties  twenty-five  per  cent«  more  thap  she  exacted  from 
*      •  jother  countries,  though   they  gave  half  a  year's   credit 
for  their  exports,  and  were  always  a  whole  year  in  advance 
ior  their  imports*     At  the  same  time  she  concluded  com* 
mercial  treaties  with  France^  and  Spain,  on  terms  that 
'Were  advantageous  to  both  these  countries*     Such  indica- 
tions of  e»mity  to  this  country,  joined  to  her  ambitious 
projects^  strongly  impelled  the  British  government  to  pre- 
vent the  (encroachments  of  the  empress's  court.     Britain 
and  her  allies  still  adhered  to  their  purpose,  of  inducing  or 
compelling  Catharine  to  restore  the  conquest.     Finding 
pacific  negotiatiot>8  anavailing^  the  defensive  alliance  pro- 
sttbmittwl  jected  more  effectual  interference.    Having  concerted  for- 
ment  **     Ciblc  mediation  for  the  security  of  Europe,  his  majesty,  on 
the,  24th  of  March,  sent  a  message  to  both  houses,  stat- 
ing Us  unsuccessful  eiforts  for  the  establishment  of  peace, 
and  that  from  the  progress  of  the  war,  consequences  so 
*  krfportaat  might  arise,  as  to  render  in  necessary  for  this 
country  to  be  prepared  to  meet  them  by  an  augmentation 
Mr.  Vox    of  ,Qur  naval  forcis*     The  message  coming  under  consider- 
oppMcs      ^iiQ^  of  parliament,  Mr.  Fox  opposed  hostile  interference 
with  on  the  followmg  grounds  :  all  wars  were  to  critain  unwise, 

Rttssia.  , 

p  See  Slate  Papcss,  and  Scgur's  histor}'  of  Frederic  Winiam. 
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as  wcjl  as  unjust^  that  did  nbtOT-iginate  in  self  defence.    CHAP. 
Too  much  latitude  was  given  to  the  con8tru<:tion  of  defen-     ^^^''^• 
stve  alliances;,  and  treaties  comprehended  under  that  deno^ 
minatibn  had' ^t  present  a  very  offensive  tendency-      By 
including  in  the  objects  of  defensive  resistance  not  only 
actual,  and  even  probable,  but  possible  injury,  the  profess- 
ed defenders  of  Europe  proposed  to  carry  on  war  when*- 
ever  they  thought  it  expedient  to  any  of  the  confederates* 
We  had  received  no  injury  from  Russia  that  could  justify 
hostilities  :  her  demands  upon  Turkey  could  not  so  mate- 
rially  affect  Great    Britain   as  to   render   a  bloody   and 
expetisive  war  prudent  to  prevent  their  attainment :  expe- 
diency as  well  as  justice,"  forbade  war  with  a  power  which 
neither  directly  attrvcked   Britain,  nor  pursued  any  other 
object  by  which  she  could  be  endangered  :  the  present  plan 
of  ministers  tended  merely  to  second  the  ambitions  policy 
of  Prussia,  in  whose  intHgues  and  projects  we  were  lately 
become  too  much  involved :    Was   the  'protection   of    a 
barren  district  in  the  barbarous  recesses  of  Tartary,  a  rea- 
son for  exposing  Great  Britain  to  the  evils  of  war  I  Wat 
our  trade  with  Russia,  which  employed  eight  hundred  asd 
fifty  ships,  trained  in  that  hardening  service  thousands  of 
seaoien,  afforded  materials  for  our  manufactures  to  the 
amount  of  two  millions  sterling,  received  our  manufactured 
goods  of  more  than  a  million,  and  yielded  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  our  revenue,  to  be  all  foregone  for  th©, 
sake  of  a  Turkish  fortress  ?  Even  were  Russia  to  succeed 
in  conquering  Turkey,  instead  of  becoming  more  formid- 
able to  her  neighbours,  she  would  become  weakar,  and 
spread  over  a  more  extensive  surface.    Could  wisdom  and 
policy  justify  Britain  in  going  to  war,  for  preserving  an 
empire  inhabited  by  a  barbarous  and  savage  race,  habitu- 
ally  connected  with  our  rival;  a  race  that  for  the  sake  of 
religion,  haraanity,  civilization,  and  commerce,  ought  to 
be  eixterminated  from  the  continent  of  Europe.^ 

Ministers  argued  that  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia^  n,^  ^ 
and   the  depression  of  Turkey,  would  injure   both   our  -^l'- **»tr 

on  the  ini^- 

commercial  and  policical  interests.     While  Russia   was  pcwtanee ' 
confined  to  the  Baltic,  her  naval  exertions  would  be  in-  ^  ^'^' 


cow. 
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CHAP,    considerable;   but   if  hei:  fleet  was    suffered  to   range 
through  the  Mediterranean,  she  would  become  a  great 
1791.     maritime  power,  and  a  formidable  rival.     The  possess- 
ion of  Oczacow  would  facilitate  not  only  ihe  acquisittoa 
of   Constantinople,    but   of   Alexandria,   and    all   lower 
Egypt.     The   object  of  Britain  in  opposing  Russia  was 
conformable  to  her  general  policy  in  continental  interfer- 
ence*     Britain  had  herself  no  ambitious  end  to  pursue ; 
we  had  nothing  to  gain ;  we  wished  only  to  remain  as  we 
were ;  our  alliances  could  only  have  the  tendency  of  main- 
Prmoipiie    taining  the  balance  of  power.     It  was  known  to  Europe, 
fnterfep.      that  our  principles  were  pacific/     Standing  00  the  high 
eontinentftl  cmi^^^^c^  which  we  occupied,  we  exerted  our  power  only 
poiitiGi.       for  the  maintenance  of  peace.      It  was  a  glorious  distinc- 
tion for  England,  that,  placed  on  a  pinnacle  of  prosperity, 
having  in  her  resources  and  power  such  motives  to  ambi* 
tion,  she  exerted  her  strength  not  as  the  disturber,  but  th& 
protector  of  her  neighbours :'  this  had  ever  been  her  cha^ 
racier  and  her   principle.     In   endeavouring  to  repress 
Russia,  she  pursued  the  same  line  of  conduct  which  she 
had  always  chosen* 

The  supreme   director,  of  a  free  country,  and  espe*  ' 
Hostilities    cially  of  Great  Britain,  is  pubi^ic  opinion.  -  The  forci-^ 
riil^u^!^'    ble  eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox,  coinciding  ^ith  the  immediate 
puiar         interests  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  impressed  those 
^(MolSioQ.   bodies  of  men  very  powerfully.     Their  sentiments  werci. 
rapicjly  and  widely  diffu,sed  through  the  nation,  and  ren-. 
dered  the  people  in  general  inimical  to  a  Russian  war. 
Warwith    ]VIinisters,  feeling  the  due  and  constitutional  reverence 
«Toi4e4r      for  the  voice  of  the  people,  sacrificed  their  own  counsels 
and   measures   to  dictates    so    deservedly  authoritative. 
Although  3ritain  was  thus  prevented   from   compelling 
Russia  to  restore  the  key  of  Turkey,  yet  it  was  the  ener- 
gy of  the  defensive   alliance  which  induced  Catharine  to 
relinquish  all  the  other  acquisitions  of  the  war. 
^eviioii.  The  circumstances  of  one  of  our  provinces  called  on 

Q^JJj"®^  parliament  to  fran^e  anew  c^onstitational  code,  that  requir-r 
pi  discussions  at  all  times  important,  but  peculiarly  mo^f* 


f  See  speecJi^cs  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  GrenviUe.    Parlifnqcntarj  Reports. 
n  Speech  of  I4v>  GreDTilfe. 
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ihent^as  when  they  were  combined  with  the  questions  CHAP, 
which  from  the  French  revolution  agitated  the  public  _^!1^I^ 
mind*  After  the  acquisition  of  Canada,  a  proclamation,  j^q^ 
as  we  have  seen,*  had  been  issued  by  his  majest}%  promis- 
ing that  measures  should  be  adopted  for  extending  to  that 
country  the  benefit  of  the  British  constitution.  Encoura- 
ged by  this  assurance,  many  British  subjects  had  settled 
in  the  new  province  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  American 
reroltation,  great  numbers  of  royalists  had  eniigrated  into 
a  country  so  near  to  their  own,  and  which  contained  inhab- 
itants of  congenial  principles  and  sentiments  ;  these  readily 
coalesced  with  the  British  settlers,  and  joined  them  in 
frequent  applications  to  remind  government  of  the  royal 
promise.  The  native  Canadians  readily  admitted  the 
excellence  of  the  British  constitution  ;  but  deprecated  its  \ 
unqualified  extension  to  themselves,  as  tending  to  interfere 
with  privileges  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  ances- 
tors. The  Canadian  noblesse,  especially,  enjoyed  many 
feudal  rights  and  immunities,  which  they  feared  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  form  of  government  tnight  infringe  or 
abolish.  The  minister,  considering  the  diversity  of  cha- 
racter, sentiment,  customs,  and  privileges,  between  the 
.  French  Canadians  on  the  one  hand,  the  British  ancl  Anglo- 
American  colonists  on  the  other,  proposed  a  separate 
leetslature  to  each,  that  might  be  best  suited  to  their  re- 
spective interests,  and  social  situation.  With  this  view 
he  pQrposed  to  divide  Canada  into  two  distinct  provinces, 
upper  and  lower  ;  and  introduced  a  bill  for  this  arranger 
raent,  and  for  the  establishment  of  distinct  legislatures. 
Tlie  division  was  to  separatelthc  parts  which  were  chiefly 
iphabif ed  by  French  Canadians,  from  recent  settlers.  For 
each  of  the  provinces,  a  legislative  council  was  to  be 
hereditary,  or  for  life,  at  the  option  of  the  king;  and  a 
provincial  assembly  was  to  be  chosen  by  freehoMers  posr 
sessing  lands  worth  forty  shillings  of  yearly  rent,  or  rent- 
ers of  houses  paying  ten  pounds  in  six  months.  The  pro-^ 
vincia)  parliament  was  to  be  septennial,  to  assemble  at  least 
once  in  a  year  :  the  governor,  representing  the  sovereign, 
mig^t  refuse  his   sanction  to  any  proposed  law,  until  the 

t  See  vol.*. 
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CHAP*  final  determination  of  Britain  were  known.  The  British 
^^^*'  government  renounced  the  right  of  taxation,  and  though  it 
jyjj  asserted  the  right  of  regulating  external  commerce,  yet 
left  the  imposts  to  the  provincial  legislatures.  All  laws 
and  ordinances  of  the  whole  province  of  Canada  at  present 
in  force,  were  to  remain  valid  until  they  should  be  altered 
FonUcal  '  ^y  ^^^  ^^^^  legislature.  The  bill  passed  through  both 
principles  houscs  without  ativ  material  alterations.  But  in  the  house 
into  the  oi  commons  Its  discussion  gave  rise  to  a  debate  concem- 
dts^snon.  jj^g  j|^^  French  revolution  between  Messrs.  Burke  and 
Fox,  who  respectively  delivered  their  principles,  senti* 
raents,  and  doctrines  on  this  momentous  subject,  more 
clearly,  specifically,  and  categorically,  than  in  the  disqui- 
sition of  the  former  year.  In  considering  the  constitution 
which  the  legislature  was  preparing  for  Canada,  Mr.  Fox 
proposed  to  confer  as  much  freedom  as  was  possibly  con- 
sistent with  the  ends  of  political  establishments,  instead  of 
mere  suitableness  to  any  existing  form.  The  scheme  for 
the  government  of  Canada  adhered,  he  conceived,  too 
closely  to  the  British  constitution,  which  though  the  most 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  character,  habit,  and  circumstances 
of  Britons,  was  not  the  best  that  possibly  could  be  framed 
for  anv  case.  The  United  States  in  North  America 
would  have  afforded  a  better  model,  more  fitted  both  to 
the  character  and  social  situation  of  the  Canadians,  than 
the  model  which  had  been  followed.  Hereditarv  distinc- 
tions,  possessions,  and  powers,  oUght  not  to  be  abolished 
where  they  had  been  long  established  ;  and  were  intenvo- 
ven  with  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  laws  ;"  but  it  was  unwise  to  create  them  in  countries 
hot  fit  for  their  establishment.  There  was  hot  in  Canada 
either  property  or  respectability  sufficient  to  support  an 
hereditary  nobility.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  defending  his  Own  plan, 
confined  himself  to  its  adaptation  to  the  proposed  ends,  and 
without  entering  into  abstract  speculations  upon  govern- 
ment, contended  that  a  polity  formed  for  any  part  of  the 


u  These  were  nearly  the  wonlsOf  Mr.  Fox,  at  least  tliis  was  certainly  tljc 
substance,  as  aj)|»e«rs  after  a  cnrcful  comparison  of  the  several  reports  ofparlia* 
mentaiy  debates  Yet  he  was  misrepresented  as  !iavii:g^  diclnre<l  himself,  wilh- 
out  cpiHlificalioM,  the  eneniy  of  hereditary  rank  ar;d  distinclion.  Far  Tvas  he 
from  asserting  tliMt  an  ordv-r  of  nobiHtv  was  useless  in  ^ny  cireiim stances;  he 
merely  declared  his  upiuion,  that  in  its  preBctit  state  it  did  not  sitit  Canada. 
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British  domiDions,  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  modelU    CHAT*. 

ed  according  to  the  British  constitution;   that  such  being  ^7^,J^ 
his  object,  he  conceived  it  effected  by  the  present  system      ^-gj  > 
for  the  government  of  Canada,      In  the  reciprocation  of  .^li'f  ox 
debate,  Mr.  Fox  still  reprobated  the  council  of  nobles  ;  ally  mem- 
said  he  could  not  account  for  the  zeal  in  its  favour,  unless  U*^""  *i?^   , 
by  the  supposition  that  an  opportunity  was  eagerly  em^ra^  rett»iuiiofti 
ced  of  reviving  in  Canada,  formerly  a  French  colony,  those 
titles  and  honours,    the   extinction  of  which  some  gentle- 
men so  much  deplored,  and  of  awakening  in  the  west  that 
spirit  of  chivalry  which  had  so  completely  fallen  into  dis- 
grace   in  a  neighbouring   coi^ntry.      Mr.^^urke,  by  these  Mr.Biirk« 
expressions,  conceived  that  his  opinions,  and   indeed  his  ™^ngt* 
writings  on  the  French  revolution  were  attacked  ;  he  also  that  event, 
heard  doctrines  advanced  which  he  deemed  repugnant  to  new  con- 
the  British  constitution ;   to  controvert  such  opinions,  he  s"^^**- 
drew  a  contrast   between  thnt  admirable  system,  and  the 
new  order  of  things  in  France.    The  Canada  bill  (he  said) 
called  forth  principles  analogous  to  those  which   had  pro- 
duced the  French  revolution.     There  was  a  faction  in  this 
country  inimical  to  our  constitution  of  church  and  state. 
It  became  parliament  to  watch  the  conduct  of  individuals 
or  societies,  which  were  evidently  disposed  to  encourage 
innovations.      Mr.  Fox  conceiving  that  Mr.  Burke  intend-  Mr.  F<« 
ed  to  implicate  him  in  the  censure  passed  on  the  admirers  the  extent 
of  the  French  revolution,  replied  to  His  animadversions,  and  bounds 

_^  of  his  fto— 

Mr.  Burke's  object  appeared  to  be  (Mr.  Fox  said)  to  probation; 
stigmatize  those  who  thought  differently  from  himself  on 
the  French  revolution,  and  who  had  expressed  their  opin- 
ions in  parliament;  and  to  represent  them  as  the  support- 
ers of  republican  tenets.  To  vindicate  himself  from  this 
charge,  he  distinctly  and  explicitly  declared  his  own  senti- 
ments. The  praise  that  he  had  bestowed,  was  given  tp 
the  French  revolution,  which  had  abolished  the  old  arbi- 
trary government ;  and  not  to  the  system  which  was  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead.  As  a  subverter  of  a  tyranny  that 
had  enthralled  twenty- five  millions  of  people,  he  still  would 
maintain  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  events  in  the 
whole  history  of  mankind.  The  new  polity  remained  to 
be  improved  by  experience,  and  accommodated  to  circum- 
stances.    Th-e  excellence  of  forms  of  government  was  te- 
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CH\P.    lative,  and   depended  on   the  situation,  sentiments,  an^d 

^^^''    habits  of  the  people  :*  the  British  constitution  he  thought 

,ygi       the  best  and   fittest  for  this  country, 'and   would  to  the 

declares  Utmost  of  his  powef  oppose  republicanism  amon^  Britons  j 
the  BiiUsh  ,        .  ^  '^^         1    1      •     .     •   r        .u  \  u 

coMtitu.     but  It  was  contrary  to  sound   logic  to  inter,  that  because 

Sector  Bri^isl^  liberty  was  most  effectually  secured  by  a  govern- 
tbUeoutt-  me»t  of  three  estates,  therefore  such  an  arrangement  must 
^ '  be  the  fittest  for  France.      He   considered  the  late    great 

change    as  the   precursor  of   freedom  and  happiness   to 
twenty-five  millions,  and  therefore  rejoiced  at  its  success. 
quotesMr.  From  Mr.  Burke  himself  he  derived  those  principles,  and 
^eches     imbibed  those  sentiments  which  Mr.  Burke  now  censured : 
and  wri-     he  quoted  various  passages  from  the  speeches  and  writings 
voarabieto  of  that  eloquent  and '  philosophical  senator,  and  referred 
fiberty.       ^Q  measures  which  he  had  either  proposed  or  promoted^ 
and  comparing  them  with  the  sentiments  now  or  recently 
delivered,  endeavoured  to  fix  on  him  a  charge  of  incon- 
Rupture     sistency.      Mr.  Burke  complained  of  this  allegation,  and 
these         declared  it  to  be  unfounded  :  his  opinions  on  government, 
theirfiuai    ^^  Said,  had  been  the'same  during  all  his  political  life.     His 
separation,  conduct  would   evince  the  truth   of  his    assertions :   his 
friendship  with  Mr.  Fox  was  now  at  an  end  ;  deep  must 
be  his  impression  of  truths  which  caused  such  a  sacrifice 
to  the  safety  of  his  country  ;  he  ^ave  up  private  friendship 
and  party  support,  and  separated  from  those  he  esteemed 
most  highly.      His  country,  he  trusted,  would  measure  the 
sincerity  of  his  avowals,  and  the  importance  of  his  warn- 
ings, by  the  price  which  they  had  cost  himself.      He  was 
far  from  imputing   to   Mr.  Fox  a  wish  for  the  practical 
adoption  in  this  country  of  the  revolutionary   doctrines  ; 
but  thinking  and  feeling  as  Mr.  Fox  and  he  now  did,  their 
intercourse    must   terminate.     With  great   emotion   Mr. 
Fox  deprecated  the  renunciation  of  Mr.   Burke's  friend- 
ship ;  and   tears  for  several  minutes  interrupted  his  utter- 
ance.''     When  the  first  ebullitions  of  sensibility  had  subsi- 
ded* he  expressed  the  highest  esteem,  affection,  and  grati- 


X  Thesp  observations  arc  conformaMe  to  Atistotlcj  as  the  English  reader 
will  sec  ill  his  I'olitics,  translated  by  Dr.  Gillies,  book  iv. 

vThis  »ccoiuitis  chiefly  compressecl  from  parliamentary  debates,  and  phrt'. 
ly  taken  from  a  geiilleniaii  Mho  was  present. 
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tu(}e  for  Mr.  Burke,  whom,  notwithstanding  his  harshness,    CHAP, 
he  must  still  continue  to  love.    Proceeding  for  some  time  ^^^-.^^^^ 
'in  a  strain  of  plaintive  tenderness,  he  gradually  recovered      1791^ 
liis  usual  firmness,  and  afterwards  contracted  no  small 
degree  of  severity,  when  having  vindicated  the  resistance 
of  France,  on  whig  principles  he  renewed  his  charge  of 
inconsistency  against  Mr.  Burke  for  deviating  from  those 
principles*    This  repetition  of  the'charge  6f  inconsistency, 
prevented  the  impression  which  the  affectionate  and  respect- 
ful language  and  behaviour,  and  the  conciliatory  apologies 
might  have  probably  made  :  the  breach  was  irreparable  ; 
and  from  this  time  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke  never  resum- 
ed their  former  friendship,     fnthis  discussion  the  impar-  .   > 
tial  examiner  cannot  find  a  single  sentence,  or  even  phrase, 
of  Mr.  Fox,  which  was  not  highly  favourable  to  the  British         ' 
constitution  ;  so  that  the  political  difference  between  these 
illustrious  men,  arose  entirely  from  their  opposite  appre- 
hensions concerning  the  French  revolution,  which  hitherto 
was  to  a  British  senator  a  question  of*  speculative  reason-  . 
ing,   and  not  of  practical   contention;    but    Burke    had 
already  conceived  such  an  abhorrence  of  the  Gallic  system, 
that    he  could   not  bear  any  expression  of  approbation 
respecting  tt  change  which  he  deemed  destructive  to  the 
best  interests  of  society. 

With  colonial  policy,  parliament  this  year  considered  Quesii^ 
also  important  questions  of  domestic  law.     One  of  these  J^'^^^J. 
arose  from  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  :  it  was  doubted  ment  by 
whether   an  impeachment   bj'ought  by    the  commons  of  mons^be- 
England  abated  by  the  dissolution  of  parliament.   Several  [°^  *® 
members  of  high  note  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  with  the 
among  the  rest  sir  John  Scott,  the  solicitor  general,  were  ^*™^-* 
of  opinion,  that  the  renewal  of  the  impeachment  was  neither  ment 
justified  by  law,  precedent,  nor  equity.     It  was  a  question,  Prec«. 
they  said,  concerning  which   there  was  no  statute  ;  we  a^J^eivtn 
must  therefore  4>e  governed  by  the  law  of  parliament,  that  &■•  and 
is  by  the  orders  of  the  lords,  -and  by  usage.     The  lords  ^^^ 
in  1678,  had  affirmed,  that  dissolution  did  not  preclude 
the   renewal  of  an  impeachment ;  but  that  order  was  not 
sanctioned  by  former  practice.     They   had  suffered  the 
impeachment  of  lords  Danby  and  Stafford  to  proceed  from 
the  stage  X  in  which  they  had  been  Jeft  by  the  old  parlia*- 
Vol.  m.  H  h  h 
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CHAP,  tnent  ;  but  at  that  time  the  nation  was  in  a  ferment  about 
y^r-r^^  the  popish  plot  ;  detested  Stafford  as  a  catholic,  and  exe- 
1791.  crated  Danby  as  the  supposed  promoter  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er and  a  conneition  between  the  king  and  Lewis  XIV. 
Both  peers  and  commons  were  seized  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm against  popery  and  France,  and  under  its  influence 
continued  the  impeachment,  contrary  to  law  and  usage. 
From  these  cases,  therefore,  which  were  peculiarly  circum- 
stanced, no  precedent  could  be  drawn.  In  1685  lord 
Danby  was  by  the  house  of  lords  freed  from  the  impeach- 
ment, which  in  fact  reversed  the  precedent  of  1678.  Lords 
Salisbury  and  Peterborough  being  accused  of  high  treason, 
pleaded  a  dissolution,  and  in  t690  were  liberated.  On 
the  same  grounds  the  lords  Somers  and  Halifax,  sir  Adam 
Blair,  and  others  were  released.  To  support  their  posi- 
tion, they  also  adduced  several  analogies,  and  concluded 
with  arguments  from  equity  :  by  continuation  of  an  im- 
peachpient  the  accusers  might  be  changed,  and  even  not  a 
few  of  the  judges.  If  a  trial  is  to  last  beyond  one  parlia- 
ment, may  it  not  be  prolonged  to  an  indefinite  term,  or 
^ven  during  life :  a  court  of  justice  should  be  free  from 
bias  and  prejudice  ;  but  how  could  this  be  the  case  with 
a  tribunal  in  which  there  were  so  many  new  judges  ;  and 
some  of  them  even  accusers  from  the  lower  house.  The 
-  supporters  of  continued  impeachment  reasoned  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  If  the  alleged  precedents  existed,  they 
would  be  extremely  prejudicial,  because  they  would  enable 
the  sovereign  to  save  a  favourite  servant,  and  to  defeat  the 
purposes  of  national  justice ;  and  it  would  become  the 
legislature  speedily  to  remedy  such  an  evil,  by  a  law  enact- 
ed for  the  purpose.  This  remedy,  however,  could  only 
be  applied  to  future  cases,  without  including  present  or 
past;  but  such. a  series  of  usages  does  not  exist.'  There 
is  no  evidence  of  parliamentary  practice  to  justify  the 
cessation  of  a  trial  before  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
charges  be  ascertained.  Parliamentary  ffecords  demon- 
strate that  in  ancient  times  impeachments  were  continued 
after  dissolution.  Buf  without  searching  into  remote 
mopuments,  in  l;he  reign  of  Charles  II,  in  1673,  when  there 

z  See  speeches  of  Mr.  Pitt  wd  of  Mr.  Fox. 
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was  no  ferment  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  thd  cntAF. 
house  of  lords  declared  their  writs  of  error,  petitions  ^^ ^,^»*v<^J> 
appeal,  and  other  judicial  proceedings,  should  be  narrow-  1791. 
ed  as  to  the  portion '  of  time  which  they  were  to  occupy 
during  a  session,  but  should  extend  from  parliament  to 
parliament,  if  they  were  not  decided.  Tlie  reason  of  this 
order  evidendy  was,  that  on  the  one  hand  judicial  pro; 
ceedings  might  not  employ  any  part  of  the  time  which  was 
required  by  legislative,  on  the  other,  that  the  objects  either 
of  civil  or  criminal  justice  might  not  be  defeated  by  dis- 
continuance of  process.  The  precedents,  it  was  contend- 
ed, did  not  apply :  and  in  the  various  cases  alleged,  the 
proceedings  had  been  discontinued  by  a  general  pardon, 
admission  to  bail,  or  some  other  cause,  and  not  from  the 
dissolution  of  parliament.  These  positions  their  support- 
ers endeavoured  to  evince  by  a  consideration  of  the  very 
eases  that  were  quoted  ,by  the  advocates  of  the  opposite 
doctrine.  They  further  argued,  that  decisions  of  courts 
of  law,  and  the  authority  of  judges,  with  few  exceptions, 
sanctioned  the  same  opinion  ;  and  cited  cases  to  prove 
their  position :  the  general  analogy  of  judicial  proceedings 
illustrated  the  conformity  of  their  conception  of  the  law  of 
parliament  with  the  established  modes  of  process  before 
subordinate 'tribunals  :  the  commons  are  the  public  prose- 
cutors, and  in  this  respect  analogous  to  the  attorney  pr 
solicitor  general  in  ordinary  cases  \of  criminal  prosecutions. 
The  removal  of  an  attorney  general  does  not  quash  an 
information  or  indictment ;  and  the  process  is  carried  on 
by  his  successor.  The  public  prosecutors  before  the  house 
of  peers,  are  the  successive  houses  of  commons,  as  before 
the  inferior  eourts,  they  are  the  successive  attorneys  gen- 
eral. The  house  of  »peers  are  the  judges  in  causes  carried 
on  at  the  instance  of  the  house  of  commons  ;  the  peers 
may  be  not  all  the  same  in  successive  {)arliaments,  as  the 
judges  of  the  inferior  courts  may  be  changed  while  the 
trial  is  pending.  Equity  and  expediency  coincide  with 
analogy  ;  impeachments  are  calculated  for  bringing  to  con- 
dign punishment  criminals  tqo  exalted  for  the  inferior 
courts.;  criminals,  who  to  secure  themselves  or  their  friends 
from  all  responsibility  as. ministers  of  the  crown,  might 
advise  a  dissolution,  ^s  often  as  it  should  be  required  for  ** 
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CHAP,    their  safety.     Hence  psirliament  would  be  no  longer  able 

to  control  either  the  civil  or  judicial  administration  of  the 
^j^i      kingdom*     The  cabinet  and  courts  of  law  would  remain 
equally  without  a  check  ;  it  is  therefore   clear  from  the 
weight  of  precedents,  the  authority  of  the  greatest  Junii- 
naries  of  the  law,  the   principles  of  the  constitution,   the 
analogy  of  public  trials,  the  immutable  rules  of  equal  jus- 
tice,  and  the  dictates  of  expediency  and   common  sense^ 
diat  impeachments  continue  notwithstanding  the  dissolu- 
Determi-    tion  of  parliament*     On  these  grounds  a  great  majority 
thehoiue,  in  both  houses  voted  that  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
^eh^'     Hastings  was  still  depending* 

menu  do  An  inquiry  concerning  the  judicial  power  of  parlia- 

br  (Uasoia-  na^nt  was  soon  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  powers  of 
J°^  juries.  One  of  the  chief  engines  of  that  moral  and  politi- 
4epreat.  cal  knowledge,  of  those  sentiments  and  privileges  of  ra- 
tional and  beneficial  liberty  which  prevail  in  Britain,,  is  a 
FREE  PRESS.  By  this  vehicle  a  writer  may  commu-. 
nicate  to  the  public  his  observations,  thoughts,  and  Ceel- 
ings,  and  according  to  his  talents,,  learning  and  disposi- 
tions, may  inform  and  instruct  mankind ;  and  thus  the. 
press  bestows  all  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  which,  can- 
not be  imparted  by  oral  delivery.  But  as  all  persons 
who  address  the  public  through  this  vehicle  are  not  both 
capable  and  disposed  to  inform  and  instruct  society,  an 
instrument  of  general  good  is  frequently  productive  of 
considerable,  though  partial  evil.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  has  often  permitted,  seditious,  treasonable,  immoral, 
and  blasphemous  libels  ;  and  generated,  mischiefs  that 
were  followed  by  very  pernicious  consequences^  For  a 
considerable  time  after  the  invention.  Qf  punting,  gov- 
ernment possessed  the  means  of  preventing  noxious 
publications,  as  the  press  was  liable  to  the  inspection  of  a 
licenser  ;  but  the  preventive  was  much  worse  than  the 
evil  ;  and  the  subjection  of  writings  to  a  previous  exami- 
nation oeing  found  totally  incompatible  with  the  pur- 
poses of  beneficial  freedom,  ces^ed  soon  after  the  revolu** 
tion*  Precluded  by  the  law  from  preventing  the  publica- 
tion ofhurtful  works,  certain  judges  endeavoured  to  deter 
writers  by  increasing  the  punishmei^t :  to  avoid  one  ex» 
.  treme  running  into  its  opposite,  they  attempted  to  attach 
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criminality  to  productions,  that  befofe  would  have  been    <^AP. 
reckoni^  innocent  ;  and  to  sopply  the  supposed  deficien- 


cy of  preventive  justice,  they  tried  to  cnlar^the  precincts  x79i. 
of  penal  law.  They  also  endeavoured  to  change  the  judi- 
cial rules  established  by  the  constitution.  For  a  series  of  . 
'  years  it  had  been, maintained  by  very  high  legal  authority, 
as  we  have  already  seen^*  that  the  truth  of  an  allegation 
cpuld  not  jbe  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  indictment  for  a  libel, 
and  also  that  in  cases  of  libel  juries  virere  to  investigate 
the  fact  only  ;  to  return  a  veydict  relative  to  the  proof  of 
the  allegations,  but  to  leave  the  criminality  to  the  judge  ; 
and  though  these  doctrines  had  been  questioned  by  very 
high  legal  authority,^  yet  they  were  most  frequently  fol-  v 
lowed  in  recent  practice.  Various  cases  occurred  in 
which  guilt  had  been  fonnd  on  grounds,  that  in   the  pop-  . 

ular  estimation  were  inadequate,  or  punishment  had  far 
exceeded  the  criminalty  that  was  evinced.     Mr.  Fox  ha-  Motion  6f 

.  -  ,      -  ,  -  '       ,  -  Mr.  Fox 

vmg  adopted  the  same  sentiments'  respectmg  some  late  foraacer- 
decisions,  and  disapproving  of  the  interposition  of  crown  d^Sanng*^ 
lawyers,  introduced  a  bill  declaring  the  power  of  the  juries  to  the  law  of 
decide  upon  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact  in  trials  of  libels,  bill  for 
Where  any  special  matter  of  law    is. pleaded  ,(said   Mr.  t^**?^*^- 
Fox)  the  judge  and  not  the  jury  is  to  decide  ;  but  where  Argumcnis 
a  general   issue  is  joined,  and   the  law  is  so  implicated  ^^ 
with  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  separated,  the  jury  must, 
as  in  all  other  crin\inal  processes^  bring  in  a  general  verdict 
of  guilty  or  not  guilty.     The  decision  of  this  important 
quesUon   greatly   depended  on  the   import  of  the  word 
meaning'^  used  in  all  indictments  for  libels.     The  different 
senses  annexed  to  this  term  Mr.  Fox  explained,  and  mark- 
ed  with  discriminating   precision.     The  term   to    memi 
might,  he  observed,  be  understood  to  imply  a  prx>position 
according  to  *  strict  grammatical  and  logical  construction^ 
or  to  express  the  mokal  intention  of  a^  writer  or  speak* 
er*     In  the  former  sense  it  had  been  received   for  many 
years  by  judges  and  crown  lawyers ;  in  the  latter  it  ought 
to  be  interpreted  by  a  candid  and  impartial  English  jury ^ 
who  were   to  investigate  the  intention  of.  the  accused,  as 
a  part  of  the  fact  to  ^^e  proved  or  disproved.     It  is  the 

«  See  voL  i.  e.  ix. ,  b  See  ve!.  i.  e.  ix. 
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CHAP,    intention  that    must  constitute  giiilt,  if  any  gUilt  existed 
XLVi.     'pj^^  i^yj  ^j^  opposed  as  an  innovation  on  the  laws  of  die 

1^1      kingdom,  that  was  agitated  at  present  by  the  dangerous 
maxims  which  were  embroiling  our  neighbours*     In  such 
circumstances  we  ought  to  avoid  novelties,  civil  and  po- 
litical.    The  present  process  had  teeen  the  practice  for  a 
long  course  of  years,  without  producing  any  oppression  to 
the  subject ;  the  judges   were  independent  of  the  crown, 
and  could  have  no  motive  to  unfair  and  partial  decisions. 
This  bill  was  not  debated  as  a  party  question,  but  as  a  sub- 
ject of  existing  law,  justice  and  constitutional  right.   Mr« 
Pitt  w;is  no  less  vigorous  in  its  support  than  Mr.  Fox,  or 
Mr.  Erskine.     In  the  house-  of  lords,  lord  Grenville  sup- 
ported the  motion   with  no  less  zeal  than  lord  Loughbor- 
ough,  and  lord  Camden  took  the  lead  in  promoting  its 
Postponed  success.     After  passing  the  commons  by  a  great  majori- 
present;     ty,  it  was  rejected  by  the  peers  ;  but  the  fc^lowing  ses- 
u  after-      sion,  being  again  proposed  it  passed  into  a  law. 
ed  into  a  Mr.  Fox  also  proposed  a  law  for  depriving  the  attor- 

^^'  ney  general  in  right  of  the  crown,  and  every  other  person 

in  his  own  right,  of  a  power  to  disturb  the  possessor  of  a 
franchise  in  a  corporation,  after  having  quietly  exercised 
it  for  six  years.  The  end  of  this  proposition  was,  .to  se- 
cure the  rights  of  election,  and  prevent  vexatious  prosecu- 
tions for  political  purposes  :  the  bill  was    passed    into  a 

law* 

St^e  and  PARLIAMENT,  endeavourinp:  to  remove  all  restrictions 

condaet  of  ,  r       j  r  •  •  t 

ilieEaglith  upon  natural  treedom,  as  tar  as  was  consistent  with  secu- 
««»ol»».  j^fy^  directed  its  attention  to  the  catholics.  The  English 
catholics  were  now  totally  changed,  and  no  longer  resem- 
bled the  Romanists  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  nor  even 
those  who,  at  a  later  period,  wished  to  exalt  a  popish 
pretender  to  the  throne.  They  were  now  quiet  and 
peaceable  subject^,  friends  to  the  present  government,. and 
favourable  to  our  constitution  of  church  and  state,  which 
was  so  mild  and  tolerant  to  every  religious  sect  that  wor- 
shipped God  according  to  their  own  conscience,  without 
disturbing  the  public  tranquillity.  Many  of  the  .catholics, 
hs  they  mingled  with  protestants,  infbtbed  a  great  share  of 
their  mildness  and  moderation ;  and,  without  relinquisR- 
*    ing  the  sensible  rituab,  prescribed  observances,  or  the 
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metaphysical  theology  of  the  pq>ish  church,  were  really    chap. 
protestants  in  their  moral  and  political  principles  and  con-     ^^^^ 
duct.  A  considerable  body  of  them  had  recently  protested      -  .^^ 
in  express  terms  against  doctrines  imputed  for  near  three  They  re- 
centaries  to  papists.     They  denied  the  authority  of  the  most  *iS^ 
pope  m  temporal  concerns,  his  right  to  excommunicate  i^eroiu 
princes^  and  to  absolve  their  "subjects  from  tbeir  oaths  of  poiideai 
allegiance.     They  disavowed  the  lawfulness  of  breaking  J?^J^^ 
faith  with  heretics ;  and  denied  that  any  clerical  power  ' 

could   exempt  man  from  moral  obligations.     The  penal 
laws    against   catholics    arising   from  circumstances  and 
conduct  so   totally  different  from  the  present,  were  still 
extremely  severe*     To  render  the  law  more  suitable  to 
their  present  sentiments  and  character,  Mr.  MitfordT  pro«  Motion  f<» 
posed    to  repeal  the   statutes  in  question,  so  far   as   to  ^  ^"^'^  * ' 
exempt  from   their  penal  operations  those  who  had   re« 
nounced  the  hurtful  doctrines  abovementionedv  under  the 
denomination  of  the  protesting  catholic  dissenters, 
upon  these  catholics  taking  an  oath  conformable  to  the 
protest.  The  principle  of  the  bill  was  generally  approved ; 
and  the  bench  of  bishops  displayed  the  most  liberal  zeal 
in  its  favour*     Dr.  Horseley  especially  exerted  his  great  modified 
abilities,  not  only  in  promoting  its  success,  but  in  removing  **^?**'^ 
a  clause  which  was  neither  agreeable  to  its  principles  nor  Honeiey^it 
conducive  to  its  objects.     In  the  proposed  oath,  the  doc-  j^toTuw. 
trine  that  princes  Excommunicated  by  the  pope  might  be 
deposed  and  murdered  by  their  subjects,  was  declared  to 
be  impious,  heretical,  and  damnable.    '  The  catholics  felt 
no  reluctance  to  express  their  own  rejection  and  disappro- 
Imtion  of  such  doctrine ;  but  from  scruples  founded  on  ^ 
tender  regard  for  the  memory  of  their  progenitors,  they 
could  not  induce  themselves  to  brand  it  with  the  terma^ 
which  the  oath  prescribed.     To  remove  this  objection,  he 
proposed  the  oath  which  had  been  adopted  in  1778:  this, 
alteration  was  admitted,  and  the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law^ 

The  church  of  Scotland  perceiving  a  disposition  in  Petition  of 
parliament  to  grant  relief  to  nonconformists,  transmitted  ^^g®'*^"*^ 
from   the    general   assembly  a  petition    praying  for  the  respecting 
repeal  of  the  test  act  ds  far  as  it  applied  to  Scotland;  and  ^^^'^ac^^ 
dh  the  10th  of  May  sir  Gilbert  £lliot  made  a  motion  con- 
formably to  the  petition.     The  supporters  of  the  motion 
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CHAP,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  was 
^^i^V  inconsistent  with  the  articles  of  the  union.  Scotland,  by 
int.  ^^  constitution^  and  by  treaty,  had  a  separate' church,  and 
a  separate  form  of  reli^on.  By  the  treaty  of  union  she 
was  to  have  a  free  communication  of  civil  rights ;  but  a 
test  which,  as  a  condition  for  attaining  those  civil  rights, 
imposed  on<  her  a  necessity  of  departiug  from  her  own 
established  theology,  and  submitting  to  the  system  of 
England,  either  abridged  her  religious  liberty  by  means  of 
the  civil  attainments,  or  obstructed  the'  civil  attainments 
through  the  religious  obligations.  When  the  tWo  kingdoms 
entered  into  a  treaty  of  union,  being  independent  nations, 
they  meant  to  stipulate  and  contract  on-  terms  of  perfect 
equality,  ^yas  it  not  an  infringement  of  that  equality, 
that  a  Scotchman  entering  into  any  British  o6Bce  in  Eng- 
lantl  should  solemnly  profess  his  attachment  to  the  church 
of  England,  which  a  scrupulous  man  might  deem  a  dere- 
liction of  his  native  church  ;  while  an  Englishman  appoint* 
ed  to  an  office  in  Scotland  incurred  no  similar  obligation. 
The  opposers  of  the  motion  argued,  that  the  test  must 
have  been  understood  as  a  stipulation  at  the  time  of  the 
union,  and  had  never  been  represented  as  an  hardship  till 
the  present  time.  The  grievance  was  merely  imaginary; 
the  teat  was  not  a  dereliction  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
but  a  pledge  of  amity  with  the  church  of  England.  The 
general  sentiment  nf  members  of  the  Scottish  church  was 
affection  and  respect  for  the  sister  establishment :  but  in 
Scotland  there  were,  as  in  England,  sectaries  of  various 
denominations,  whose  sentiments  were  leas  liberal.  Against 
such  sectaries  it  was  just  as  well  as  expedient,  that  the 
test  should  operate  j  otherwise  the  church  of  England 
would  incur  a  danger  from  them,  to  which  from  the  sec- 
taries of  England  she  was  not  exposed.  Since  there  was 
no  test  in  Scottiind,  the  proposed  exemption  would  let  in 
»  upcn  the  church  of  England  dissenters  and  sectaries  of 

^^^^        every    denomination ;    and  thus  break   down    the    fence 
^^^     which  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  parliament  had  so  often 
and  so  recently  confirmed.  This  petition,  in  reality,  arose 
ifltimately  from  the  English  dissenters.     These  had  ope- 
rated on  tlic  church  of  Scotland  by  representing  themselves 
s  presbyterian  brethren-     Many  of  the  Scottish  clergy- 
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men,  not  discoveriufi^  the  total  diversity  of  political  sentU    CHAP, 
ments  that  su bststed  between  them  and  ttiany  of  the  Eng-  ^^IlJ^Ij 
Hsh  dissenters,  were,   froni  supposed  religious  sympathy,      ^^gj 
induced  to  give  them  their  support;     The  majority  df  the  ^  i-ej6i?icd. 
house  being  impres&ed  by  these  arguments,  voted  against 
the  proposition* 

The  slave  trade  underwent  this  year  a  much  more  Full  discus- 
complete  discussion  than  when  it  was  formerly  agitated.  Savetride, 
The  facts  on  both  sides  had  now  been  very  thoroughly 
eMamined  %  there  was  fulness  of  information ;  so  that  the 
public  and  parliament  had  the  amplest  means  of  viewing 
the  sttbjecf  in  every  light*     Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  the  18th  Motion  of 
of  Aprily  proposed  a  bill  for  preventing  the  farther  i'wpor-  j^J[j.^^*j:^^ 
tation   of  slaves  into  the  British  colonies   in    the  West  the  aboU-'^ 
Indies*     In  his  prefatory  speech  he  considered,  as  he  had 
done  two  years  before,  first  humanity,  and  secondly  policy* 
He  traced  the  condition  of  the  Africansfrom  their  native  Argu- 
ootuitry  to  the  West  India  plantations ;  and,  according  to  "a^ntsior 
the  information  which  he  had  collected,  in  more  copious 
detail,  with  more  numerous  mstances,  repeated  his  former 
statements  of  the  causes  of  slavery,  the  treatment  of  the 
f      negroes  on   their  passage,  and  their  sufferings  under  the 
planters*     On  the  ground  of  policy  he  strongly  argued 
that  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  expedient  for  the 
West  India  planters  and  the  British  nation*  Compelled  to 
.   promote  multiplication   among   the    slaves,   the  planters 
would  soon  find  that  their  present  negroes,  in  a  climate  so 
congenial  to  their  native  Africa,  would,  if  well  treated, 
people  the  plantations;  and  if  allowed  to  acquire  some 
little  interest  in  the  soil,  would  "be  stimulated  to  much 
greater  exertions*      The  loss  of  seamen  which  Britons 
auatained  in  the  negro  trad^  was  immense*     From  Liver- 
pool, in  one  year,  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  having 
on  board  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  lost 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty,  being  one-fifth*  The 
commercial  profits  were  to  be  totally  disregarded, .  when 
acquired   by  such  a  violation   of  humanity,  and    at  the 
expense  of  so  many  valuable  lives  of  British  sailors.     ^    \. 

The  continuance  of  this  trade  was  defended  on  the  ,«»\d.«gain«t 
ground  of  justice,  policy,  and  even  humanity*     Slavery 
had  been^established  time  immemorial  in  various  parts  of 
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QRAP.  Ae  earth,  espepiallv  in  Africa  and  the  adjaeeot  countries* 
^^^^  So  far  was  it  from  being  reckoned  a  crime,  that  the  Old 
Testament  frequently  mentions  male  and  female  slaves 
ufider  the  names  of  bondsmen,  handmaids,  and  others  of 
similar  import,  and  never  censures  mancipation,  but  speaks 
of  all  its  offices  as  just  employments.  The  characters 
held  up  to  imiution  had  slaves  themselves,  and  endeavour- 
pd  to  acquire  slaves  to  others*®  The  habits  and  sentiments 
of  Africans  render  this  condition  by  no  means  so  grievous 
to  them  as  it  would  be  to  people  unaccustomed  to  the 
daily  contemplation  of  slavery.  The  assertion  of  the  abo^ 
litioiiists,  that  the  hope  of  acquiring  prisoners  to  be  sc^d  to 
Europeans  is  the  chief  cause  of  war,  is  far  from  being  gen- 
erally true.  Wars  in  Africa,  as  wellas  wars  in  £urope,  arise 
from  pride,  resentment,  envy,  jealousy,  emulation,  am- 
bition, and  other  passions,  besides  avarice  alone.  As 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  interior  country  increas- 
ed, it  was  more  clearly  comprehended  that  captives, 
though  a  consequence  of  war,  were  far  from  being  its 
most  frequent  objects*  The  purchaser  of  slaves  taken  in 
war  preserves  the  lives  of  captives  that  would  be  otherwise 
butchered.  Their  ferocious  conquerors  would  give  way 
to  the  savage  gratification  of  rage  and  cruelty,  if  the  thirst 
of  blood  were  not  changed  into  the  thirst  of  gain.  The 
extreme  indolence  of  the  Africans,  notwithstanding  the 
fertility  and  even  spontaneous  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
renders  their  supplies,  of  the  necessaries  of  life  Very 
scanty.  Prisoners  taken  in  war,  therefore,  are  great  bur* 
dens  upon  the  captors  ;  and  unless  there  was  a  market 
fpr  vending  them,  they  tvould  be  immediately  massacred, 
not  merely  from  cruelty,  but  from  the  savage  economy  of 
thpse  barbarians ;  and  the  European  traders  saved  many  a 
life«  Qur  merchants^  on  the  feith  of  parliament,  had 
embarked  property  .to  a  great  amount  in  this  trade  ;  the 
total  loss  of  which  would  immediately  fbHow  the  abolition* 
The  legislature  had  invited  them  to  engage  in  the  traffic, 

c  Joseph,  a  pati'iarek  so  highlj  tuvoarcd  bj  God,  wh^n  he  became  firiine 
liUnister  to  Pbaroali^  in  consequence  of  the  foresight  confen^ed  oq  him  by  the 
divine  g^jft,  having  laid  up  morw  of  ppoviaions  against  the  leaton  of  aearcity,  pur- 
chased with  the  king^H  com  the  liberties  of  his  subjects ;  ^nd  nothing  in  ttus  prOr 
eediire  is  bhimed  by  the  sacred  historian.  It  appeared^  indeed,  peftectly  f^r  and 
]?ej|8onj^ble  tp  (I^e  s'ub^ecta  of  an  Afrieaa  pi^ii^ce. 
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that  Britain  might  be  ftirbish^d  from  their  plantatitons  ^liit    tiiw, 
those  commodities  which  habit  has  now  rendered  universally     XLVI. 
necessary,  and  if  not  supplied  by  them,  must  be  purchasetl 
from  other  countries*     It  invited  them  also  to  engage  in 
this  commerce,  that  the  carriage  of  their  productions  might 
rear  up  a  navy;  yet  now,  when  they  have  a  capital  of 
seventy  millions  embarked,  when  several   islands  lately 
occupied,  and  therefqre  thinly  peopled,  require  a  constant 
succession  of  fresh  supplies ;  and  when  twenty  millions  of 
debt    in    mortgages    and   deeds    of    consignment,   press 
heavily-  ovt  the  West  India  proprietors,  the  abolition  is 
proposed  in  contradiction  to  so  many  acts  of  parliament, 
and  without  compensation  of  the  oi^ly  means  by  which 
they  can  be  relieved  fr^m  the  enormous  load.     Is  it  con-  Continu* 
sistent  with  British  justice  to  depreciate,  and  even  destroy  slave-trade 
property,  engaged  in  a  commerce  which  the  legislature  *i*^^^<ied 
pledged  itself  to  protect,  and  repeatedly  declared  its  dis-  grounds  of 
position   to    improve  ?    But  private    property  would  not  jlTsd^^i 
alone  be   affected;    from   this  trade  the  revenue  would  ^xpedi- 
suffer  a  very  material  diminution*    The  evidences  adduced 
to  prove  the  horrid  cruelties  practised  upon  slaves  were 
represented  to  be  in  some  instances  false,  in  many  partial, 
in  almost  all  exaggerated.     It  is  the  interest  both  of  the 
transporting  owners  of  slaves,  and  their  purchasers  in  the 
West  Indies,  to  treat  them  humanely,  and  easy  to  devise 
regulations  for  enforcing  this  treatment,  and  punishing  the 
contrary.  But  were.  Britain  from  animpulise  of  benevolent 
enthusiasm  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  under  a  supposition 
that  it  subjected  the  Africans  to  the  most  poignant  misery, 
would  not  other  European  nations  engaged  in  the  trade, 
supply  the  vacancy  left  by  our  relinquishment  ofvA  traffic 
ntecessary  for  raising  commodities  naturalized  to  the  Eu- 
ropean palates  ?  Would  the  purchasers,  the  venders,  or  the 
subjects  sold,  be  less  numerous?  Would  fewer  slaves  be -^ 
erxported  from  Africa  ?  Respecting  the  eiSects  of  this  com- 
merce on  our  navy,   the  friends  of  the  abolition  were 
totally  misinformed.     A  naval  commander  of  the  very 
highest  eminence,    lord  Rodney,   had  declared  that  the 
power  of  obtaining  from  Guinea  ships,  so  numerous   a 
body  of  men  inured  to  the  climate,  whenever  we  wishefl* 
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CHAP,  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  West  ladies  on  the  breaking  out  or 
a  war,  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  consideration  of  great  moment. . 


i-(ji.      His  lordship^s  opinion  was  illustrated,  and  his  authority 
confirmed,  by  cpncurring  testimonies  of  other  officers,  both 
of  the  army  and  navy.     The  abolition  would  be  equally 
X  contrary  to  the  commercial  and  political  interests  of  the 

public,  as  to  the  rights  and  well  founded  expectations  of 
Sl«9*M.      private  individuals.     On  this  question  messrs.  Pitt   and 
Fox  agree   Fox  took  the  same  side,  and  supported  the  abolition  with 
Ine  the  *^'  ^^ery  argument  that  genius  could  invent ;  but  their  united 
nboiition.     eloqucnce  was  not  effectual :  on  a  division  it  was.carried* 
Monis        in  the  negative  by.  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
negatived,  ^h^ee  to  eighty-eight.  The  benevolent  spirit  which  prompt- 
ed the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  directly,  produced  an 
attempt  gradually  to  demonstrate  its  inefficacy.and  inutility. 
For  this  purpose  its  impugners  projected  to  try  an  experi- 
ment whether  Africa  could  npt  be  civilized,  and  rendered 
more  lucrative  as  a  vent  for  manufactures,  than  as  a  nur^eiy 
for  slaves.     Mr.   Oevaynes,    who   had  Ipng  resided   at 
Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  eighth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  attested  that  the  soil  is  excellent,  and 
produces  cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar,  with  the  slightest  culti- 
Scttiemcat  vation.     There  a  society  proposed  to  establish  a  colony  in 
r^cone.       hopes  of  effecting  the  desired  change  in  the  character  ^d 
condition  of  the  Africans.     A  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  such  a  company  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Henry  Thoriw* 
ton,  and  passed  through  both  houses  without  opposition. 
Fiii«ii^.  Previous  to  the  reduction  of  his  financial  plan,  Mr- 

Pitt  proposed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  and 
report  the  amount  of  the  public  income  and  expenditure 
during  the  last  five  years ;  also,  to  inquire  what  they  might 
rjsspectively  be  in  future,  and  what  alterations,  had  taken 
place  in  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  since  January 
5th,  1786.  The  report  stated  that  the  annual  income,  oa. 
the  average  of  the  three  last  years,  was  sixteen  millions, 
thirty  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eigh^^-six  pounds  ;  and 
the  annual  expenditure  fifteen  millions,  nine  hundred  and 
sixty *nine  thousand,  one  hundred  and  seventy* eight  pounds^ 
including  the  annual  million  for  liquidating  the  national 
debt;  the  balance, therefore, in  favour  of  the  ^ountry,  was 
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Hxty^pnt  thousand  one  hundred  and  eight  pcmnds.^     Mr*   chap. 
Sheridan^  as  usual,  took  the  lead  in  combatting  the  finan-  ^^^1^1^, 
cial  conclusions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  moved  no-less  than  forty      jj^j 
resolutions,  which  were  intended  to  show  that  the  past 
revenue    had  been    considerably   inferior    to   ministerial 
calculations :  and  that  in  calculating  the  future  income, 
ihe  minister  had  overlooked  contingencies  which  recent 
experience  demonstrated  to  be  probable*       The  greater 
:iiumber  of  these  propositiions  were  negatiyed,  and  others 
were '  amended. '    Various   resolutions    were    framed    by 
.ministers,  confirming,   in  detail,  the  report  of  the  new 
committee,  and  maintaining  the  calculations  which  were 
founded  on  their  inquiry.     The  supplies  were  oearfy  tlie  Supplies. 
$ame  as  in  the,  usual  peace  establishment,  and  no  fresh 
t^xes  were  imposed.     Mr.  Dundas  produced  his  ^niiual  J^^g 
state^ient  of  Indian  finance,  which  had  been  in  a  state  of 
sp  progressive  prosperity  ever  since  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  plan  of  territorial  government,  and  the  com- 
mencement  of   Mr.    Dundas's    executive    direction.     It 
-appeared  from  the  documents  which  he  presented,  that  the 
British  revenues  in  the  East  Indies,  amounting  to  seven 
naillions,  after  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  government, 
left  a  clear  surplus  of  near  a  million  and  a  half,  either  to 
be  laid  out  in  investments,  or  applied  to  contingent  services. 
Among  the  pecuniary  grants  of  this  year  was  an  antvuity 
:!0{  twelve   thousand  pounds^  bestowed  on   his   majesty's 
third  son- prince  William  Henry,  created  about  two  years   . 
before  duke  of  Clarence. 

This  year  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Hastings  closed  Us  -,  •  i  r 
evidence  (May-  $0).     The  managers^  proposed  an  address  Hasting^. 
to  the  king,  praying  him  not  to  prorogue  the  parliament  jj^^c  for 
until  Ae  trial  was  finished;  but  this  address  wa^  negatived,  the  prow- 
Mr.  Hastings,  when  the  prosecution  was  closed,  addressed  doseti. 
the  court  in  a  speech  of  singular  acuteness,  force,  and 
eloquence,  exhibiting  his  view  of  the  result  of  the  prose- 
cutor's evidence,  contrasting  the  situation  in   which  he 
found  with  the  situation  in  which  he  left  British  India ; 
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CHAP,    explicitlj,  but  not  arrogantly,  detailing  the  couDsel9  anS 
'    conduct  by  which  he  had  effected  these  great  ends :  Hq 
appealed  to  the  commons,  his  accusers,  in  the  following 
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Impressive  dignified  and  striking  peroration*     "  To  the  commons  of 


the  de- 
tt^udant. 


it 


S'esdioa 

rises. 


ii 


u 


ii 
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England,  in  whose  name  I  am  arraigned  for  desolating 
^^  the  provinces   of  their  dominions  in   India,    I  dare  to 
**  reply,  that  they  are,  and  their  representatives  persist  in 
^  telling  them  so,'  the  most  flourishing  of  dll  the  states  of 
^^  India*     It  was  I  that  made  them  so  :>  the  value  of  what 
others  acquired  I  enlarged,  and  gave  shape  and  consist- 
ency to  the  dominions  which  you  hold  there :   I  pre- 
*^  served  it :  I  sent  forth  its  armies  with  an  effectual  but 
economical  hand,  through  unknown  and  hostile  regions, 
to  the  support  of  your  other  possessions ;  to  the  retrieval 
^^  of  one  from  degradation  and  dishonour,  and  of  another 
\^  from  iitter  loss  and  subjection.     I  maintained  the  wars 
**  which  were  of  your  formation,  or  that  of  others,  not  of 
*^  mine  t  I  won  one  member  of  the  great  Indian  confeder- 
^*  acy  from  it  by  an  act  of  seasonable  restitution  /  with 
**•  another  I  maintained  a  secret  intercourse,  and  converted 
^*  him  into  a  friend :  a  third  I  drew  off  by  diversion  and 
^^  negotiation,  and  employed  him  as  the   instrument  of 
*^  peace.    I  gave  you  ally  and  you  have  rewarded  me  with 
^^  confiscation,  disgrace,  and  a  life  of  impeachment*"     Of 
Mr.  Hastings's  hearers,  even  those  who  could  not  admit 
a  plea  of  merit  as  an  abatement  of  special  charges,  were 
very  forcibly  impressed  by  this  energetic  representation* 
The  defence  of  the  accused  was,  by  the  direction  of  the 
court)  postponed  till  the  following  session,  aaad  on  June 
1 0th  the  parliament  was  prorogued^ 
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Peset  Setween  Rtisna  and  Turkey--^n  moderate  terms,'-^ 
Reasons  of  Catharine^s  apparent  moderation^-^^Poland 
attempts  to  recover  liberty  and  mdependence^-^Wise^ 
moderate^  and  patriotic  efforts  for  that  purpose^^^Ne^v 
constitution^  an  hereditary y  mixed,  and  limited  monarchy 
"'^ffeettd  without  bloodshed^-^-^Rage  of  Catharine  at  the 
emancipation  of  Poland^-^he  hopes  to  crush  the  new 

'  system  of  Poland*-^inpresskmmade  by  the  French  revo- 
iution  on  other  countries^'^^n  sovereigns, '^*»Circular  let- 
ter of  the  emperor  to  other  princes.^-^Efuitable  and 
prudent  principle  of  British  policy  respecting"  the  French 

-  revoh$tion*''^*^Paris*-'-^jectment  and  banishment   of  the 

-  i^ergy  who  refused,  the  civic  oath*^^Prog^ress  of  confis** 
cfUion^-^^Forftitureofthe  estates  of  emigrants  •--^Abolitiof^ 

'^of  Primogeniture*^^Invasion  of  the  rights  of  German 
'  princes. "-^Th^  emperor  remonstrates  against  this  viola' 
tion  lofnatiomal  engagements,^^^Proposed  jaunt  of  the 
king  to  St^  Cloud^s  prevented  by  the populace.^--Mem<h' 
ri^fl  of  Lewis  delivered  to  foreign  powers^-^Flight  of  the 
kmg.'^He  is  arrested  at  Varennes.*^Proceedings  of  the 
legislature  during  his  absence^^^Me  is  brought  back  to 
Paris.^-^The  monarchical  party  adopts  a  vigorous  system, 
but  too  late^'-^tate  of  parties^^^-'The  king* s  friends  ad- 
vise  him  to  accept  the  constitutional  eode^^^He  accepts  it 
in  the  national  assembly ^-^ Honours  paid  to  infidel  philo^ 
sophersw^^Want  of  money, '^Inspection  of  accounts. — • 
Dissolution  af  the  national  assembly.*-^Review  of  the 
principal  changes  effected  by  this  body .^^ How  it  found 
and  left  France. — In  all  its  excesses  it  manifested  the 
genius  and  energy  of  the  French  character. — Progress 
of  political  enthusiasm*''^Britain.'--^Certain  ingenious 
visionaries  expect  a  political  millennium.^^Thomas  Paine* 
•"T^Rights  of  man*-^Dextrous  adaptation  of  to  the  senti-^ 
ments  and  passions  of  the  vulgar — astonishing  popularity 
of  pnumg  the   lower  rqnks.^^^Commemoration   of  the 
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French  revolution  at  Birming'ham.''>^Rtots.'^3estt'iicthjt 
of  Dr.  Priestley^s  Ubrary*^the  doctor*8  conduct^/^-^-^om^ 
f  orison  between  Priestley  and  Paine\*'^Rapid  and  exten^ 
sive  diffusion  of  democratic  principles. "^Vide  diffusion 
of  superficial  literature^^favourable  to  revolutionary  pro- 
jects.— Mary  Anne  Wollstonecroft**-^Debating  societies.. 
— Cheap  edition  of  Tom  Papne^s  works.-'-One  able  and 
profound  work  in  favour  of  the  French  revolution.-^ 
VtHdicia  Gallicia!.*^Marriaffe  of  the  duke  of  Tori  to  the 
princess  of  Prussia* 

CHAl*.  CATHARINE  perceiired  her  grand  object  of 

y^.y,r^„^  subjugating  the  Ottomans,  for  the  present  to  be  impracti- 

179L      cable,  and  now  satisfied  herself  with  endeavouring  to  com- 

Peace  i>c-    pd  the  sultan  to  a  peace,  before  the  interference  of  the 

twcen  lCu8« 

ftiaand        Confederates  could  prevent  her  from  dictating  the  terms* 
-Turkey;     j^\^\^  ^j^ig  yj^^  her  armies  took  the  field,  early  in  spring, 
repeatedly  defeated  the  enemy,  and  compelled  them  to 
retire  nearer  to   Constantinople;    and  to  enhsmce   dieir 
^danger,   several  symptoms  began   to  appear   in  Asiatic 
Turkey  of  a  disposition  to  revolt :  menaced  by  most  immi- 
nent  perils   both    in    Asia   and  Europe,    and   apprised 
that  the  cooperation  of  Prussia  and  of  Britain,  was  now 
obstructed,  Selim  began  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  the 
empress ;  the  negotiation  was  not  tedious ;  and  a  peace 
was  concluded  on  the  1  lib  of  August  at  Galatz,  by  which 
Russia  retained  Oczakow,  and  the  country  between  the 
oiimodcr.   ^^S  *"^  *^^  Dnieper,  which   had  belonged  to  Turjcey 
^te  terms,  before  the  war.     The  latter  of  those  rivers  waa  to  be  the 
boundary  of  both  powers:  each  to  be  equally  entitled  to., 
the  free  navigation  of  the  river :  and  each  to  erect  fortifi-^ 
cations  on  its  respective  shores*     However  important  this 
acquisition  might  be  to  Russia,  it  was  certainly  much  infe- 
rior to  the  expectations  which  she  entertained  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war ;  and  during  its  successful  progress : 
Rensoos  of  but  other  circutttstances  combined  with  the  exertions  of 
rine's  ap-    ^^^  defensive    alliance   to    induce   Catharine  to  cdntent 
pwnt  mo-  herself,  for  the  present,  with  Oczakow  and  its  dependen- 
cies*    F'rederic  William  agreeably  to  the  general  objects 
of  the  confederacy,  as  well  as  his  own  particular  interest, 
<;ttUivated  the  friendship  of  Poland*   Encouraged  by  UieiV 
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jctmao^sioix  with  this  powerful ,  prince,  and  beg^nnii^;  once    Chap. 
n^ore  to  conceive  themselves  of  weighjt  in  the  sqale   of  ^,^^J[V . 
£uropc,  reviving  self  estimation  rekindled  in  the  Poles  that      ^^gj^ 
«ourj^;e   and  patriotism,   which  though  smothered,    had 
not  been  extinguished;  and  thus  once  more  they  enter*- 
tained  hopes  of  ft:eeing  diemselves  from  the  thraldom  in  ^ 
vhich  they  were  he^ by  the  imperious  Catharine*.  In  1788  Poland  at- 
and  1789,  various  efforts  were  made  to  establish  the  inde-  peTJl^ep^ 
pendo:!^  interest  of  Poland  in  the  diet,  and  to  overturn  the  Hiieny  an4 
power  which  Russia  had  assumed.  A  party  of  generous  pa-  eoee;*" 
triots  stimulated  their  countrymen  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  a  foreign  yoke ;  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  studiously 
diffused  through  all  classes;  of,  Uie  community  ;    and  in 
1790  had  risen  very  high*     Its  leading  votarie^s  saw,  that 
,^et(mly  m^^ynodof  securing  the  attachment  and  fidelity  of 
thet{  people,  to  those  who  were  projecting  such  alterations, 
was  to  accompany  them  with  such  benefits  to  the  middling, 
and  even  to  the  inferior  classes,  as  might  deeply  interest 
them  in  their  support*     But  thc^|^  desirous  of  changesi 
iwhich  would  t^mimite  the  oppressive  pow^i*  of  the  grea^ 
the  Poles  were  sincerely  incUjpi^  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  fr^edojOQ^;  and,  at  present  bounded  their 
wishes. to  deliverance,  from  the.personal  thraldom  in  which, 
for  so  many  ages,  they  tipd.  been  tyrwnically  held*     Con*  ^ise,  mnd< 
formably  to  this  disposition,  the*  popular  leaders  exerted  ppff^^tfj"^ 
their  influence, ^with  so  mw/ch  wisdom  and  prudence  among  emrf?  for 
the  coEmmons,  that  they  nayade  no  claims  but  those  that  ^^  ^ 
weife.  stric;^ly.equit^leand  consisjtc^t  with  legal  subordi- 
nation.    On.  these  mMerate  principles  of  freedona,  the 
people  of  Poland  drew  up  an  address  to  the  diet,  amount* ' 
ing  to.  a  declamtion^of  rights*  This  representation,  instead  / 

o£  recorring  to  .liy^*  natural  rights  ofman^  antecedent  to 
political  establishment^  considered  what  was  most  expedient 
Jar  the  character  and  circumstance^  of  the  Polish  people* 
The  constitution  of  Poland  having  been  ^extremely  defective 
in  various  jconstituents  of  liberty  and  security,  the  address 
in  its  claims,  proposed  such- changes  only  as  would  remedy 
the  defects,  without  subverting  the  existing  orders.  Th^ 
gobies,  ckrgy,  and. commons, should  continue  4istinct,  and 
the  ndaility  retain  their  rank,- dignity,  and  all  the  privileged 
^whijch  w^re  compatible  with  public  freedom ;  they  should 
Vou  III.  K  k  k 
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CHAP.  odIj  be  deprived  of  die  power  of  oppieflBHm  aad  IjrMUMiy* 
^^^^,^  The  comnions  should  not  only  be  exempted  fSrcMn  ci^ 
1791.  thraldom,  but  have  all  the  political  poirei-  that  was  csfanaist" 
ent  with  the  balance  of  the  estates*  Requisidoaa  so  duh 
criminately  moderate,  tending  to  produce  the  bsdaace  of 
the  parts,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  whide,  were  aaopt 
graciously  received  by  the  Polish  nobility,  who  showed 
themselves  desirous  of  promoting  a  new  system,  conform* 
able  to  the  wbhes  of  the  people.  The  Polish  patriots  wexe 
eager  to  complete  their  reform,  before  Russia  should  be  in 
a  condition  to  give  them  any  effectual  interruption.  Reporta 
were  spread  and  suspicions  entertained,  that  the^  was  H 
new  partition  in  contemplation:  the  only  way  to  prevent 
such  a  calamity  and  disgrace,  was  without  delay  to  estab* 
lish  a  system  of  polity,  which  should  produce  an  union  iA 
^e  whole  strength  and  energy  of  the  Polish  lotion,  resist 
the  interference  of  foreigners  in  its  domestic  affiiirs,  and 
preserve  its  natural  independence  and  dignity*  .With  these 
triews  the  patriots  formed  a  sy$tem,.wbicb  had  for  it^  basis^ 
|he  rights  .claimed  in  the  address  of  the  peO|de;  and  they 
presented  their  plsm  to  the  diet  at  Warsaw*  Tbe^iew 
constitution  proposed  two  objects;  the  external  indepeo* 
dence,  and  internal  liberty  of  the  nation.  The  RomaA 
catholic  religion  was  to  continue  to  be  the  national  faith^ 
with  a  toleration  of  every  other  which  should  peaceably' 
aubmit  to  the  established  govemfnent.  The  dergy  should 
retain  their  privileges  and  authority;  the  nobility  their 
preeminence  and  prerogatives  ;  the  commons  including  thn 
citizens  and  peasants,,  should  participate  of  the  general 
lil;>erty;  and  the  peasants  were  to  be  exempted  from  tbn 
predial  servitude,  under  which  they  bad  so  long  groaned* 
Stipulations  between  the  landholders  and  the  peasaaia 
should  be  equally  binding  on  both  parties  and  on  tbei« 
respective  successors,  either  by  inheritance  or  acquisititm : 
all  property  of  every  rank,  order,  or  individu|»l  should  be 
sacred,  even  from  the  encroachmei^ts  of  the  supreme  na* 
tional  power.  To  encourage  the  population  of  the  country, 
all  people,  either  strangers  who  should  come  to  settles  ^sc 
natives  who  having  emigrated  should  return  to  their  ooua- 
^  try,  might  become  citizens  of  Poland,  on  conforming  to 
\\&  laws.     The  constitution  should  be  composed  of  tbrte 
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#Mifti^' powers,  the  legislative  power  in  die  states  ftsftem^    OiiAP: 
hXfA;  executive  power  in  the  king  and  council ;  and  judi-    ^^^W* 
ftial  power  in  the  jurisdictions  existing,  or  to  be  established.      ^ 
The  crown  wa»  declared  to  be  elective  in  point  of  families,  New  coa- 
ttot  hereditary  in  the  family  which  should  be  chosen.  The  an^heredi- 
proposed  dynasty  of  future  kings,  was  to  begin  with  the  ^»t»  "jx- 
elector  of  Sasiony,  and  to  descend  to  his  heirs.     The  king  Uihited 
at- his  accession  must  engage  to  support  the  new  constitU"  ^'^^^^^^^T^ 
lk>o,  aod  was  to  command  the  army,  and  preside  in  the 
legislature:  the  legislation  was  to  be  vested  in  two  houses, 
the  nobility  and  commons,  meeting  by  their  representa^ 
tivesi  and  the  judicial  power  was  to  be  vested  in  a  gra<-       • 
tefion  of  couvis,  rising  to  one  general  and  national  tribur 
nth     Such  are  the  outlines*  of  the  constitution  of  Poland, 
whkh  appeared  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  aristo-^ 
cralie  tyranny,  and  democratic  violence.     It  seemed  well 
eidealated  to  niaintain  internal  liberty,  ^encourage  the  in- 
dteftry  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  improve  the  im« 
alense  advantages  of  their  soil  and  situation,  and  invigo- 
rate ^eir  energy  by  the  newly  infused  spirit  of  personal 
freedom;  to  confirm  subordination  of  rank,  which  best 
gfttdes  the  efforts  of  the  people,  and  by  diffusing  harmonjr 
aMd  force  throtighout  the  nation,  to  afford  the  dispositioa 
mud  means  ^^  maintaining  the   independence   of  Poland^ 
"Riere  were  menabers  of  the  diet  who  not  only  opposed 
these  proceedings,  but  drew  up  a  protest  against  them  in 
Ae  form  of  n  manifesto.    .Their  conduct  excited  univer- 
sal dissatisfaction,  and  diough  the  moderation  of  the  pa-^ 
trioCic  party  offered  no  insult  to  their  persons,  yet  the  peot 
1^,  could  not  forbear  to  view  them  with  indignation.  The 
liing  and  ^e  odier  leaders  of  the  popular  party  were  ex- 
tti^mely  vigilant  in  restraining  every  appearance  of  violence/ 
Indeed  a  singular  and  happy  circumstance  of  this  revolu<* 
ti)»n,  Was  the  peaceable  manner  in  which  it  was  effected  i  effeeted 
Polend  attained  the  end  which  it  proposed,  without  the  J^dSLl* 
]0m  of  a  ain^le  life.     In  framing  this  system,  Stanislaus 
himself  bad  dbplayed  great  ability :  he  had  consulted  the 
Itoglish  and  American  constitutions,  and  with  acute  dis-« 
ei%iiaation  had  ^ected  such  parts  as  were  best  adapted 
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to  die  circamatances  of  Poland.  The  Fdlish  patriots 
aware  of  the  dispositions  of  Catharine,  and  apprehending 
other  neighbouring  states  to  regard  the  project  widi  a 
jealous  eye,  urged  the  speedy  adoption  of  die  new  consti- 
tution ;  and  they  exerted  themselves  so  strenuoudy,  diat 
on  the  3d  of  May  1791,  it' was  accepted  by  the  estates, 
and  all  orders  and  classes  of  men,  ami  ratified  by  siutable 
<^th8,  and  inaugural  solemnities. 

The  situation  of  Poland,  freed  from  •  the  Rusnan 
yoke,  and  rising  to  independence  and  respectability,  galled 
the  pride,  and  alarmed  the  ambition  of  Catharine ;  she 
was  enraged,  that  the  Poles,  over  whom  she  for 
many  years  had  imperiously  domineered,  now  asserted  ^  a 
right  of  managing  their  own  affairs :  she  saw  in  the  power 
of  Poland,  if  allowed  to  be  confirmed,  under  her  pre* 
sent  constitution,  a  bar  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  vast 
projects :  she  was  therefore  eager  to  conclude  die  peace 
of  Galatz,  on  terms  less  humiliating  to  the  vanquished 
Ottoman,  than  from  her  successes  she  might  have  expected. 

There  were  circumstances  which  afiforded  her  hopes 
of  not  only  resuming  her  dictation  in  Poland,  but  also 
rendering  her  power  over  that  country  more  arbitrary  than 
ever. 

.  At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  Ac 
other  great  powers  of  the  continent  were  so  much  engaged 
in  their  own  several  projects,  as  not  to  bestow  an  adequate 
attention  on  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  GalKc  proceed- 
ings. Spain  was  by  far  too  feeble  to  entertain  any  hopes  of 
interfering  with  efiect  in  favour  of  fallen  mcmarchy*  Tte 
king  of  Sardinia  afforded  refuge  to  the  exiled  princes  and 
nobility,  but  could  supply  no  important  aid*  The  refugee 
princes  and  their  party,  though  anxiously  eager  to  inter- 
est  foreign  powers  in  the  cause  of  the  privileged  oiders,  yet 
during  the  year  1790,  had  litde  success;  but  when  Leo* 
pold  had  restored  tranquillity  in  the  Low  Countries,  alter 
having  concluded  peace  with  Turkey,  and  being  on  terms 
of  amity  with  the  defensive  alliance,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion^ to  the  situation  of  France*  Though  moved  by  €on« 
sanguinity,  he  was  yet  more  deeply  impressed*  by  kingly 
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•tyriipathy:  he  considered  the  present  Vuliiig  pafty   m  CHAK' 
^France  as  inimical  to  all  monarchy,  and  holding  up  an  v^..v->L* 
.'example  which  he  apprehended  the  subjects  of  neighbour-      j^gi, 
-iHg  sovereigns 'might  imitate:  and   in   these  sentiments 
4^|jier  prinees  of'  Gertnany  coincided.;     Leopold  however 
was  aware  of  the  danger  which  would  attend  speedy  hos- 
tililiesv  unless  he  should'  have  mere  eifectual  auxiliaries 
than  the  petty  princes  of  the  Germanic  empire.     His  own 
«ribsour<ees'were  impaired  by  the 'vi^ar  from. which  he  had  so        ' 
recently  extricated  himself.     France  under  her  monar- 
chical government  bad  been  always  too  powerful  for  the 
German  empire;  the.  present 'system  would  afford  her  ad- 
ditional energy.     Fn^n^  these  considerations,  so  early  as 
"the  spring  of  11^9 1;  he  endeavoured  to  interest  other  po* 
^tentates  in  his  objects ;  and  with  his^  own  hand^  wrote  a  cirenkr 
•letter to  the  empress  of  Russia,  the  king  of  England,  and  J^fg^^Ji^ 
the  king  of  Prussia^  also,  to  the  king  of  Spain,  the  «tate^  rortooth«r 
l^eneral,  the  kings  of  Sardinia  and  Naples ;  proposing  to  ^^^^^ 
ifermt  an  union  and  concert  of  counsels  and  plans,  for  the 
;parposes  of  asserting  the  honour >  and  liberty  of  the  king 
ffiid  royal  family  of  France,  and  setting  bounds  to  the 
liangeroiK  excesses  of  tbe  French  revolution ;  to  instriKrt 
their  ministers    at   Paris   to  declare   the  concert  which 
-sfaould  be  so  formed;  and  recommend  to  the  respective 
princes  to  support  their  declarations,  by  preparing  a  suf- 
*fieii»it:  force.     Should  the  French  refuse  to  comply  with 
die  joint  requisition  of  the  crowned  heads,  the  confede- 
rated powers  would  suspend  all  intercourse  with  France,- 
'collect  a  considerable  army  on  the  frontiers,  and  thereby 
«e»npel  the  national  assembly  to  raise  and  maintain  a  great 
'mifi^ry  force  at  a  he&vy  expense.     The  interruption  of 
trade,  and  general  industry,  would  bring  the  people  of 
France  to  more  sober  thoughts ;  and  might  tend  to  the 
^evaporation  of  their  present  enthosia)sm.     On  so  great  an 
undertaking,  the  emperor'  could  not  venture  alone;  the 
concurrence  of  the.  other  great  powers,  especially  Prussia 
««nd  Great  Britain,  was  necessary  to  give  efBcacy  to  the 
pt^ject.  -^ 

".'  .  Whatever  effect  this  api^ation  might  have  on'tbe 
powers  severally,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  did  not 

g^  Amisftl  Regigt6r  as  above. 
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CHAF.    tuccf  ed  in  producing  the  proposed  coneert.  19ie  jprhfenpUn 
of  Britain  manifested  not  only  in   her  declarations,   hM 


1791.     uniibrm  conduct,  was  that  an  internal  change  in  the  politic 
Emiitabie   q^I  System  of  any  country  did  not  justify  the  interference 
dent  prin-  of  neighbouring  nations,  unless  that  inteittfll  ohange  led 
Bnt^sh^      its  votaries  to  aggression :  that  it  did  not  belong  to  £ng«^ 
poTicT  re>-  land  to  determine  whether  the  government  of  Franco 
^eFreneh  should  be  monarchical  or  republican ;  and  that  in*  change 
ctToitttUML  ^ng  Yy^j,  constitution,  humbling  her  monarch,  degradiagf 
her  nobility,  plundering  her  church,  and  even*  committing 
various  acts  of  atrocity,  in  her  own  provinces  or  metropoiF 
lis,  she  did  no  act  which  it  belonged  to  Brkftin  to  avenger 
she  inflicted  no  injury  on  Britain*  As  impartial  observers^ 
Britons  might  individually  censure  French  proceedings,  at 
unwise,  unjust,  or  impious ;  but  the  British  nation  netthw 
possessed  nor  asserted  a  right  of  dictation  to  the  French 
concerning  the  management  of  their  own  internal  aftiivs^ 
so  long  as  their  conduct  did  not  produce  aggression  agMmt 
this  country* 
IM*—  Wkil%  symptoms  of  enmity  agsunst  Ae  French  revo^ 

mdlMmitU- 1^^^^^  ^^^^  manifesting  themselves  in  some  of  the  neigh* 
ment^of      bouring  countries,  iu  votaries  were  proceeding  in  theit 
who  refiu-  career.     With  great  expedition  they  ejected  from  their 
lo«ith?*^"  livings  the  refrai:tory  priests  who  would  not  swear  -  con* 
trary  to  their  belief  and  conscience,  and  filled  their  places  > 
with  more  complaisant  pastors,  who  were  willing  ^  aubs^ ' 
^        mit  to  the  powers  that  be  $  and  in  a  few  months  thene 
was  a  new  set  of  spiritual  teachers,  most  es^erly  attacheii 
to  the  revolution  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  thekt 
benefices*     Besides  this  body  of  staunch  auzililtries,  Ao 
national  assembly,  by  robbing  the  church,  procured  another 
set  of  very  active  ausistants  in  the  holders  of  the  a^atgn-* 
nsents<»     These   were,   indeed,   a  )cind  *  of  revolimoaarjf 
pawnbrokers,  who   advanced  money  on  fdund^«d  effecss^ 
and  depended  on  the  stability  of  the  new  system  for  pay^ 
ment*  .   By  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  new  priests,  and  • 
the  temporal  influence  of  the  Aew>brpbera,  who  consistedr 
of  great  moneyed  capitalists,  the  people  became  still  more 
attached  to  the  revolution,   and  its  engine  the  national 
i»ro|re!i8 of  assembly.     This  body  of  legislators,  finding  confiscation 
S^rt.***"     so  productive  a  source  of  revcBMc*  deemed  it  uuwiMltel^<. 
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tCiidiM  U  to  til«  {)irD{)erf3r  of  the  dmrch*     A  new  ftitid   <;hap. 
Atiy  {^t*oirid6d  *iti  die  estates  of  tl»e  refugee  prince*  and  ^^^JV 
fldUlity  J**  and  with  their  usual  despatch  they  passed  a  ^"^^^^J^^ 
deci^ee  sequesiefing  the  principal  estates,  and  threatening  l^otfeitori 
Id  leonfiseate  them  all  *f  dde   proprietors  did* not  itnttke-^' f^^' 
Irately  f eturn.     Farther  to  equalise  property,  they  passed  JJjjr**^ 
H  decree  sibolfehitig  primogeniture,  and  ordaining  that  the  of  primo*- 
property  of  parents   should   be   equally  dit^ided   among  ******** 
their  eMtdren.     But  the  national  Assembly  now  extended 
Its  system  of  confis^tion  to  the  properties  of  foreignersv 
SeveraLGertnan  princes/ secular  and  ecclesiastical,  held  invanon  of 
^eat  i^ossessions  in  Alsace,  by  tenures  repeatedly  ratified  ^^Jj^JJJ^ 
lltld^  the  most  sot^nm  treaties;  and  guaranteed  by  the  prineei. 
'^jprfeotneigiibouring^  powers.     Yet  these  rights  the  nationat 
ttss^mljly  overthrew  by  a  m^re   act  of  lawless  robbery  * 
TR^is 'flagrant   aggression   on  the  rights   of    independent 
JfHw-erd,  not  t>nly  excited  the  indignant  resentment  of  the 
fences  who  were  a«etuaily  de&poiled,  but  the  displeasure' 
Oild  apprehensions  of  others.     The  confiscation  of  French 
|M«operty  by  the  government  was  an  invasion  of  the  rights   * 
<rf  French  subjects^     But  the  invasion  of  foreign  property- 
i^as  a  dedaration  of  intended  hostilities  against  all  nations 
t»  which  their  plundering  arms  could  reach.     The  empe-  Theempe- 
ror  remonstrated  on  this  violation  of  existing  treaties,  re-  ^^^  remcn- 

str&tes 

'qutHng  compensation  for  the'  jSast,   ^nd  security  against  n^inst  thk 
fi«tfre  attaeks  on  the  eights  of  princes  of  the  emptre.    The  "^^^^  ^ 
titttiondi    assembly    imputed    thii    requisition  to    hostile  engage* 
intentions,  and  affirmed  that  there  was  a  concert  of  foreign 
Sovereigns,  French  princes;   and  aristocrat*,   to  effect   a 
^unnter  revolution :  Lewis,  thdy  said,  had'acfceded  to  this' 
€diifederafibn,^  aYid  was  preparing  to  escape  from  France. 
His  majesty  at  Easter  had  taken  the  sacrament  from 
thfe  hands  of  a  refractory^  priest,  and  had  thereby  given 
gtMSftt  offence  and  alarm  to  the  Parisians.     It  was  alstf 
remairkfed  iSiat^  he  hsld  recently  promoted  officers  inimical 
to  the  revolution.     On  the  18th  of  April,  being  Easter 
monday,  his  majesty  and  fomily  intended  t6  repair  to  St. 

^   h  See  proceedings  of  tbe  national  ateemblj.  x 

f  iSeeproeeeflingsof  tfate  DalioBAlasaeinUy. 
k  Those  clergymen  who  would  not  take  the  prescr'ihod  otth  were,  by  Uie 
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CHAP.    Cloud,  a  palace  about  three  miles  from  die  city,  dtere  te 
XLViL   gpgQj  the  holidays.     In  the  morning,  as  the  family  was 
1791       stepping  into  their  coaches,  an  immense  crowd  surrounding 
PvopcMd   the  carriages,  refused  to  suffer  them  to  proceed,  and  in«- 
th^kiogto  sisted  that  they  should  remain  at  Paris.     The  national 
f  **  revert-  8^*^^^»  jo'^ing  the  multitude,  exclaimed  that  the  king 
•dbjTthe    should  not  be  suffered  to  depart;  and  the  sovereign  found 
'^**"^**'  it  necessary  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  popti:- 
lace.    After  several  discussions,  the  Parisians  represeatedl 
their  apprehension  of  dangers  assailing  them  from  variojus 
quarters,  and  especially  the  king's  intimate  counsellors* 
His  majesty,  to  gratify  the  populace,  dismissed  various 
royalists  from  their  places  at  court,  and  employed  other 
M«morid  means  to  remove  the  popular  dissatisfaction.     One  step 
delivered    ^hich  he  took  for  this  purpose,  was  to  send  a  memorial 
to  foreign  to  the  French  ministers  in  foreign  countries,  with  orders 
to  deliver  a  copy  at  each  court  where  they  resjiectively 
resided.     This  document  recapitulated  the  events  which 
produced  and  followed  the  revolution,  and  described  that 
great   change  as  having  importantly  improved-  the  condi- 
tion both  of  the  monarch  and  the  people.     It  extolled  the 
new  const  itutioti,  reprobated  the  efforts  employed  toover- 
throw  that  beneficial  fabric,  most  clearly  and  unequivocally 
expressed  the  royal  approbatibn  of  the  present  system,  and 
declared  that  the  assertions  of  those  Frenchmen  in  foreign 
parts,  who  complained  that  he  was  obliged  to  disguise  his 
sentiments,  were    unfounded   in    truth.      This  despatch 
being  communicated  on  the  2dd  of  April  to  the  national 
assembly,   was  received  with  the  loudest  applause,  and 
'  ordered  to  be  posted  up  in  the  most  conspicuous  places  of 
every  municipality  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  read  at  ^e  head 
of  every  regiment  and  company  in  the  army,  and  on  board 
of  every  ship  in  the  navy.  For  several  weeks  the  greatest 
*  harmony  appeared  to  prevail  between  the  king,  and  the  as- 
sembly. Meanwhile  the  royalists,  without  beia^  dismayed 
by  the  power  of  the  revolutionists,  eicpressed  their  senti- 
ments with  an  asperity,  which  increased  the  more  that  in 
oppression,    they  saw  the  injustice   of  the  predominant 
principles,  and  felt  the  misery  of  their  effects.     Attadi- 
ment  however  to  the  king^s  person  and  family  deterred 
them  from  measures  which  they  had  reason  to  conclude^ 


would  endangfr  his  safety ;  should  they  make  aisy  decisive  CHAP, 
movement  towards  a  counter  revolution,  they  did  not  ^^^}^!}\ 
-doubt,  a  massacre  of  the  royal  captives,  would  be  the  sa-  |^g| 
crifice  to  popular  fury*  The  deliverance  of  their  majesties 
•nd  the  family  from  a  state  of  real  captivity,  by  whatever 
name  it  might  be  called.  Would  enable  them  to  begin  thei# 
attempts  without  hazarding  the  royal  safety.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  majority  of  the  nation  secretly  cherished 
the  same  sentiments  with  themselves,  and  would  readily 
cooperate  in  attempting  the  restoration  of  royalty,  when 
they  saw  hopes  of  support  and  success*  Under  this  co|i* 
viction,  his  majesty^s  friends  employed  their  utmost  dex- 
terity to  effect  his  escape  from  Paris.  The  enterprise  ap- 
peared arduous,  but  not  impracticable;  his  majesty  was 
accompanied  by  a  national  guard,  and  also  by  a  Swiss 
Hfuard ;  the  latter  corps  was  warmly  attached  to  the  king 
and  his  family.  The  marquis  de  Bouille  at  different  times 
-strongly  exhorted  the  king  to  fly  from  his  oppressors,  and 
join  his  friends.'  After  the  obstruction  of  his  visit  to  St; 
Cloud,  he  represented  to  him  that  by  flight,  with  the  coun^ 
tenance  of  foreign  powers,  he  might  be  able  to  head  all 
those  friends  of  moderate  liberty,  and  mixed  monai^chy; 
that  should  be  inimical  to  democratic  despotism,  and  td 
save  his  country  from  the  evils  by  which  she  was  now 
threatened.  At  length  the  marquis  prevailed;*^  and  it  was  Flight  of 
concerted  that  the  royal  family  should  direct  their  course  ^®  *""?' 
to  Luxemburgh,  the  nearest  part  of  the  emperor's  domi-^ 
nions,  and  to  which  the  road  lay  through  the  northern 
borders  of  Lorraine,  where  de  Bouille  being  governor  of 
Metz,  and  having  the  command  of  the  troops,  of  whom 
many  were  well  affected  to  the  king,  could  facilitate  and 
protect  their  progress.  Oh  the  18th  of  June  the  Russian 
ambassador  procured  a  passport  for  a  Russian  lady  about 
(he  said)  to  set  out  for  Germany,  with  a  specified  number 
of  attendants  and  two  children.  On  the  30tb,  the  royal 
party  left  Paris  about  midnight :  at  St.  Menehoud,  a  He  is  aiv 
postillion  reGOgnii»fng  Lewis  from  his  pieture,  informed  Varennes. 
the  postmaster;  this  person  without  venturing  to  stop  the 

1  See  Bouill^'s  memmrs. 

m  The  narrative  of  the  king's  flight  is  chiefly  compressed  from  Bouille'* 
noemoirs. 
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CHAP,    king  himself,  despatched  his  son  to  Varo^nes,  the  next 
XLVn.    ,^gg^  tQ  warn  the  magistrates.    Apprized  of  his  majesty's 
1791.     approach,  the  magistrates  of  Varennes  were  prepared   to 
sei^^e  the  monarch ;  ihey  accordingly  took  him  prisoner^ 
and  sent  him  and  his  family,  escorted  by  a  strong  guard, 
to  Paris."     Meanwhile  the  king's  flight  being  discovered 
about  eight  in  the  morning,  filled  the  city  with  the  greatest 
consternation.     To  overtake   him   was  impracticable,  as 
Paris  was  not  two  hundred  miles  from  the  frontiers,  and 
be  must  already  have  effected  one-third  of  his  journey.   It 
was  universally  believed  that  hostilities  had  been  concerted 
between  the  king  and   his  partisans  awaiting  him  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  there  he  was  to  collect 
all  the  force  which  he  could  assemble^  and  invade  France. 
Ptocced-    The  national  assembly  having  met,  gave  orders  that  all 
iepBianire  P^op'^  shoijld  take  up  arms  to  repel  the  attempts  expected 
during;  his  (q  be  made  by  the  king's  party.     Lewis  had  left  {Articular 
directions  that  no  use  should  be  made  of  the  seals  of  office 
till  his  farther  commands ;  but  the  assembly  decreed  that 
the  king  having  absented  himself,  the  business  of  the  na- 
tion, ought  nevertheless  to  proceed ;  for  which  reason  the 
seals  of  the  state  should,  in  virtue  of  their  authority  as 
representatives  of  the  nation,  be  affixed  as  usual  to  their 
deiprees,  by  the  chief  minister.     The  following  day,  news 
arriving  of  the  capture  of  the  king,  turned  their  fears  into 
He  is         exulting  joy.     On  the  22d,  the  unfortunate  prince,  amidst 
b«ci?to      *^®  most  insulting  and  triumphant  acdamations,  was  con- 
Paris.        ducted  to  the  former  place  of  his  confinement.     After  in-^- 
yestigating  the  conduct  of  various  suspected  persons,  they 
lit  last  determined  to  subject  their  sovereign  himself  to  a 
judicial  examination;  and  to  manifest  their  sentiments  re- 
specting kings,  quoted  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  of  England. 
A  deputation  of  thr^e  members  was  appointed  to  receive 
the  king's  deposition :  his  majesty  refused  to  answer  any 
Interrogatories,  but  avowed  his  willingness  to  make  known 
the  motives  for  bis  late  departure,  {lis  intention  (he  said} 
was  not  to  leave  the  kingdom,  but  to  repair  to  Mont- 
fnedi,  a  fortified  town  on  the  frontiers,  where  his  personal 
liberty  would  be  secure,  and  his  public  conduct  under  np 


n  Sep  the  dctuil  in  Bouillc's  memoirs. 
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restraint ;  aod^  where  he  could  have  transacted  business,  C3HAP» 
together  with  the  assembly,  without  the  imputation  of  ,,,„^r>r^/ 
force.  He  did  not  object  to  the  constitution,  but  only  to  1791. 
the  small  degree  of  liberty,  allowed  to  himself,  which  so 
impaired  the  sanction  of  his  voice,  as  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  compulsion.  A  memorial  which  he  left  at  hia 
departure,  more  fully  detailed  the  various  grounds  of  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  national  assembly ;  recapitulated 
their  various  acts,  and  very  ably  exposed  the  despotic 
usurpation  of  the  revolutionary  party.  The  assembly  an- 
swered this  memorial  by  a  manifesto  which  was  intended 
to  prove  that  their  conduct  had  been  directed  by  regard 
to  the  public  good,  that  its  effect  was  internal  prosperity, 
smd  a  strength  that  would  resist  every  attempt  at  a  counter 
revolution,  ^rom  the  unsuccessful  effort  of  the  king  to 
escape  from  thraldom,  the  republicans  derived  a  great  ac- 
cession of  strength.  They,  however,  thought  it  prudent 
to  assume  in  the  assembly  the  appearance  of  moderation, 
while  their  emissaries  and  associates  in  the  clubs  were  oc- 
cupied in  increasing  among  the  people  the  prevailing  hatred 
of  monarchy.  No  faith  could  be  reposed,  they  affirmed, 
in  the  king  or  any  of  his  adherents,  who  were  all  plot- 
ting a  counter  revolution.  Under  pretence  of  guarding 
against  the  designs  of  the  royalists,  the  assembly  assumed 
the  organization  of  the  army,  and,  indeed,  the  chief  part 
of  the  executive  power,  which,  at  the  confederation, 
they  and  the  people  had  sworn  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  The  mf>. 
the  king.  The  monarchical  party  now  adopted  a  system  palty  ^^ 
of  open,  resolute,  and  vigorous  opposition,  which,  if  *^<*P*  *  ^*- 
chosen  at  a  less  advanced  stage,  might  have  saved  their  tem,  but 
country  from  the  despotism  of  paramount  democracy.  *°°*^^-®' 
They  dedared  that  they  never  would  relinquish  the  de>- 
fence  of  the  monarchy :  no  lessr  than  two  hundred  and 
eighty  joined  in  a  bold  and  explicit  protect  against  the 
decrees  by  which  the  assembly  acted  independently  of  th^ 
crown ;  but  now  their  firm  boldness  was  too  late.  The 
niuional  assembly,  to  guard  against  foreign  invasion,  gave 
directions  for  fortifying  the  frontiers.  Meanwhile  they 
proceeded  with  the  constitutional  code ;  and  the  king's 
iate  attempt  caused  the  insertiqn  of  several  articles  which 
bad  not  been  before  proposed.     It  was  decreed  by  a  great 
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GHAF.    malority,  that  a  king  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  aa 
^^^^^  armed  force,  hostile  to  the  state,  should   be  considered 
ir^t.      ^  having  abdicated  the  crown*     The.  same  penalty  was 
denounced  against  him  were  he  to  retract  his  oath  of  fide- 
lity to  the  constitution,  or  incur  the  guilt  of  conspiracy 
against  it  by  a  criminal  correspondence  with  the  enemies 
of  the  nation.     It  was  farther  decreed,  that  after  such 
abdication  he  should  be  treated  as  a  simple  citizen,  and 
subjected,  like    all   other    individuals,   to   the    common 
course  of  law.     There  was  a  very  warm  debate  about  the 
State  of     inviolability   of  the  king's  person*     At  this  time  there 
were  four  parties  in  the  national  assembly,  and  throughout 
the  French  empire :  the  royalists,  whose  ot^ect  was  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  its  former  power  and  splen- 
dor ;  the  moderates,  who  wished  a  mixed  kingly  govern*- 
ment,  consisting  of  different  estates,  uniting  security  and 
liberty  with  social  order,  and  subordination  :  the  third 
was  the  constitutionalists,  the  supporters^  of  the  existing 
polity,  which,  levelling  all  ranks  and  distinctions  of  sub- 
jects^ still  riitained  the  name  of  king,  and  were  by  far  the 
most  numerous:    fourthly,    the    republicans,   who    were 
gaining  ground  in  number  and  strength*     The  royalists 
and  moderates  were  eager  for  the  inviolability  of  the  royal 
person;  the  constitutionalists  were  divided;  the  republi- 
cans were  strenuously  inimical   to  the  proposition :  but 
after  a  long  and  animated  contest^  perceiving  that  by  per- 
^  sisting  in  their  opposition  in  this  point,  they  would  lose 
the  support  of  o^any  constitutionalists,  in  order  to  conci 
liate  the  different  parties,  they  proposed  certain  provi* 
^ional  modifications  to  accompany  the  inviolability  of  the 
royal  person*     Their  opponents  thought  it  expedient  to 
invioUbi-    accede,  to  a  compromise ;  and  it  ws@  accordingly  decree^* 
kmi?«  per-  ^"^^  ^^  king^s  person,  with  certain  restrictions  and  limita^. 
tea,  par-     tions,  should  be  inviolal>le.     A  decree  was  passed^  in- 
Miembiy.^  trusting  the  education  of  the  dauphin  to  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  nftipiis^  assembly,  in  order  to  form  him  to 
constitutional  principles*      The  moderate    p^rty   endea- 
voured again  to  introduce  two  separate  chambers,  and 
enlarged  on  the  blessings  of  the  British  constitution,  but 
their  propositions  were  rejected*     The  constitutional  code 
being  finished^  sixty  niembers  were  appointed  to  present 
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it  to  the  king:  these  waited  on  his  siajeaty  with  great  sOr   GHAP> 
iemnity,  and  were  very  graciously  received.     When  they  ^^^y.,^^ 
pivcsented  the  code,  h^  informed  them,  that  the  import-      |^^|, 
ance  of  the  subject  required  his  most  attentive  and  seri- 
ous examination;  and  that  as  soon  as  he  had  acquitted 
himself  of  this  duty^  he  would  apprise  the  assembly  of 
his  intentions*     The   violent  republicans  hoped  that  the 
l&ing  would  refuse  the  constitution,  and  thereby  justify  a 
different  system.^    The  king  and  his  friends^  were  well  in- 
formed of  their  wishes  and  schemes  :  the  people  in  gene- 
ral, however,  were  not  yet  disposed  to  establish  a  com-  ' 
monwealth,  aild  the  greater  number  of  them  were  most 
strenuous  constitutionalists.      His  friends,  aware  of  the  Thekins^s 
designs  of  the  republicans,  advised  the  king  to  accept  the  vigehUnto 
cionstitutional  code.     Bein?  prevailed  upon,  he,  on  the  wcept  th©^ 

-  «^l-      ro  I  10  .1.  consutu-, 

ISthoi  September,  wrote  a  letter   announcmg  his  accept- tiona!  code. 
ance,  and  declaring  the  motives  of  his  former,  recent^ 
and  present  conduct.     The  following  day,  repairing  to 
the  national  assembly,  he  verbally  declared  hi^  acceptance^ 
of  the  constitution ;    and    in   presence   of  the  assembly,  He  acceptft 
signed  his  declaration.     He  was  received  with  great  r^-  '*  *I»  ^^^ 
spect,    and    attended    by    the    whole    assembly    on    his  aiSM^mbiyl 
return  to  the  Thuilleries,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  all 
Parts.     On  the  ftSth  of  September  the  constitution  was 
formally  proclaimed,  at  Paris.     The  substance  of  the  pro- 
clamation was,  that  the  important  work  of  the  constitution 
being  at  length  perfected  by-  the  assembly,  and  accepted 
by  the  king,  it  was  now  intrusted  ^o  the  protection  of  the 
legislature,  the  crown,  and  the  law ;  to  the  affection  and 
fidelity  of  fathers  of  families,  wives,  and  mothers ;  to  the 
zeal  and  attachment  of  the  young  citizens,  and   to   the 
spirit  ofii  the  French  nation.^     While  the  assembly  had 
been  thus  engaged  i^  completing  the  new  constitutional 
code,  it  bestowed  the  highest  honours  on  the  memory  of  Hooftnrs 
those  revolutionizing  philosophers  who  had  contributed  so  JJ*^  X^i9^ 
powerfully  to  the  change.     As  Voltaire  had  been  so  effi-  sopi^ers. 
cacious   an  enemy  to  Christianity   and   the   church,  the 
assembly  conferred  signal  honours  on  his  remains,  which 

o  See  State  Papers,  September  13tlvi  i7fjl. 
1^  See  SMb^o  Pftpers,  September  99th^  1791. 
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Acy  ordered  to  be  transported  from  his  burial  place,  and 
deposited  in  the  church  of  St.  Genevive,  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  re'ceiving  the  ashes,  and  perpetuating  the  me- 
mory, of  those   who  liad  deserved  well   of  the  French 
nation.      Equal  honours  were  decreed  to  Rousseau :  he 
had   been  the  object  of  almost  constant   persecution    by 
priests  and  their  votaries.     France,  that  had  now  dispel- 
led the  clouds  of  superstition,  and  broken  the  fetters  of 
tyranny,   after  having  profitted  so  much  by  his  labours, 
ought  to  pay  that  veneration  to  his  memory  when  dearf, 
which  ignorance  and  superstition  had  denied  to  him  while 
he  ^was  alive.     The  public  joined  with  the  assembly  in 
doing  homage  to  the  characters  of  these  writers,  and  also 
to  Helvetius  and  others,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  exertions  against   Christianity.     To  gratify  the 
prevailing  sentiment,  the  theatres  were,  as  usual,  accom- 
modated :  plays  were  represented  in  which  infidel  writers 
and  doctrines  were  held  up  to  admiration  : '  religion,  and 
the  various  establishments  and  orders  by  which  it  had 
been  maintained,  were  exposed  to  ridicule  and  contempt. 
That  they  might  contribute  as'  much  as  possible  to  the  per- 
petuation of  their  system,  the  revolutionists  endeavoured 
to  instil  such  sentiments  concerning  the  relations  of  do- 
mestic and  private   life,  as  would  best  correspond   with 
their  political  establishrtients'*. 

Amidst  the  many  plans  for  regenerating  France, 
there  was  one  evil  which  ingenuity  could  not  remedy,  this 
was  the  scarcity  of  money.  Nothwithstanding  the  im- 
mense forfeitures,  there  was  still  a  great  deficiency  of  in- 
come compared  with  expenditure.  The  army  requir- 
ed to  support  the  new  liberty  was  more  numerous,  and 
much  more  expensive,  than  the  armies  of  the  old  monar- 
chy had  been  at  the  most  extravagant  periods.  The  pop- 
ulace considered  exemption  froi^  taxes  as  one  of  the  sa- 
cred rights  which  they  ought  to  enjoy,  and  therefore  paid 
very  sparingly  and  reluctantly.  The  boldest  and  most 
ardent  champions  of  religious,  moral,  civil,  and  political, 
regeneration,  neglected  no  opportMnity  of  committing-  theft* 
The  assembly  had  declared  that  all  property  belonged  to 


q  See  Burke's  Letter  to  ft  Member  of  the  National  Asscfmbly. 


KE16N  OF  Gl^RGB  m.  ^^ 

the  State  :  from  this  comprehensive  theorem  they  deduced  CHAP. 
a  corollary/  that  whatever  was  thus  acquired  by  the  state  be-  ^,^rN<>^ 
longed  to  any  lawgiver  or  statesman  that  could  get  it  into  1791^ 
his  possession^  Though  these  peculators  publicly  celebra- 
ted the  credit  of  the  national  paper,  in  their  own  accumu- 
lations they  gave  the  preference  to  gold  and  silver.  Ma- 
ny other  moneyed  men  who  had  amassed  their  riches  by 
fair  means,  being  doubtful  concerning  the  stability  of  the 
new  government,  hoarded  the  greater  part  of  their  cash. 
All  who  were  disaffected  to  the  revolutionary  system,  to 
discourage  assignats  as  well  as  to  secure  their  own  pro- 
perty, concealed  as  much  as  possible  their  gold  and  silver. 
A  great  part  of  the  hidden  treasures  was  lodged  in  foreign 
countries,  especially  the  British  funds,  which  even  the 
French  patriots  practically  acknowledged  to  affoi*d  the 
best  security  for  property.*  As  silver  and  gold  disappear- 
ed, the  paper  money  was  proportionably  depreciated  ;  and 
great  pecuniary  distress  prevailed.  The  indigent  now 
became  a  more  numerous  body  than  ever,  .and  made  des- 
perate through  want,  broke  into  every  recess  where  they 
thought  money  was  hoarded,  and  exercised  their  depre- 
dations with  such  dexterity,  that  numbers  of  individuals 
lost  immense  sums,  notwithstanding  the  carefulness  and 
jextraordinary  precautions  with  which  they  had  been  con- 
cealed/ As  a  considerable  part  of  pecuniary  distress 
was  imputed  to  the  administrators  of  the  revenue  who 
were  the  most  zealous  members  of  the  popular  party,  the 
aristocrats  ^  very  minutely  investigated  and  severely  scru- 
tinized their  conduct ;  and  when  the  accounts  were  pre-  inspccHoa 
sented  for  inspection,  declared  openly,  that  they  conceived  counts. 
them  false,  and  the  documents  and  vouchers  by  which 
they  were  supported  fabricated  for  the  purpose  of  cover* 
ing  fraud  and  depredation.  The  arguments  and  state- 
ments were  very  strong  and  clear,  but  the  assembly  over- 
threw arithmetical  results  by  a  majority  of  votes  ;  and 
so  far  the  patriots  were  cleared  from  the  charges.     The 


•    r  See  Playfair's  history  of  jacobinism. 

s  So  great  was  the  influx  of  French  money  into  England  during  the  jetat 
t791,  that  whereas  seventy -five  had  been  the  average  price  of  the  consolidated 
annViities  of  three  per  cent/during  the  five  preceding  years  of  peace  and  proSi* 
perity,  from  pi  id  summer  1791  the  average  price  was  aboi^t  cight^-^ight 

t  See  Play  fair  on  jacobinism.  ' 
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CHAP,    pnrgition  of  these  patriotic  financiers  was  the  last  impor- 
tant act  of  the  national  assembly  :  on  the  30th  of  Septem^ 


1791.  ^^^^9  1791,  this  body  was  dissolved  by  a  speech  from  thte 
I^Hoiation  king^f  in  which  he  solemnly  repeated  his  promises  to 
tkmai  M-    maintain  the  constitation. 

RevUi^n  of  Thus  terminated  the  first  national  assembly  of  France, 
the  prioei-  which  in  little  more  than  two  years  had  effected  a  more 
getcffeet-  Complete  change  in  the  government,  ranks,  orders,  laws, 
ed  by  thit  religion,  doctrines,  opinions,  sentiments,  -and  manners  of 
rile  people,  than  any  legislative  body  ever  before  effected  in 
How  it  a  series  of  ages.  It  found  an  absolute  monarchy  ;  left 
left^  ^^  ^°  uncontroled  popular  legislature,  with  a  king  nominally 
Frtnce.  limited,  actually  subdued.  It  found  the  laws,  which  ema» 
nat'rng  from  the  Roman  code,  and  intermingled  with  the 
feudal  institutions,  had  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  and  subsisted  in  France  for  twelve  centuries  ;  it 
left  a  new  code,  which  originated  in  a  metaphysical  fic^ 
tion  of  universal  equality  ;  vindicated  to  man,  when  mem->« 
her  of  a  comraunit}^  all  the  rights  which  might  belong  to 
him  in  a  state  of  separation  from  hin  fellow  men,  and  ap- 
plied to  a  constituted  society  principles  that  presuppose 
no  society  to  exist.  It  found  disparity  of  rank,  a  poltttCiai 
result  from  inequality  of  ability  and  character,  extending 
ttseif  to  descendants  :  it  left  all  rank  and  eminence  level*, 
led  with  meanness  and  obscurity  ;  seeing  that  in  the  pro- 
gress of  hereditary  transmission  there  might  be  degene^ 
racy,  instead  of  correcting  the  abuse,  it  abolished  the  estab- 
lishment. It  took  away  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to 
splendid  and  beneficial  actions,  in  the  desire  of  a  parent 
to  acquire,  maintain,  or  extend,  honour  or  dignity,  which 
h«  may  not  only  enjoy  himself,  hut  transmit  to  his  children. 
It  found  the  people,  though  turbulent  and  reluctantly  sub- 
miting  to  arbitrary  power,  well  inclined  to  a  free  system, 
which  should  include  order  and  subordination.  «  ExpelU 
ing  monarchical  despotism,  instead  of  stopping  at  the  mid- 
dle stage,  which  wisdom  dictated,  it  carried  the  people  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  democratic  ankrchy.  Impressing 
the  multitude  with  an  opinion  that  the  general  will  was 
the  sole  rule  of  government,  it  induced  them  to  suppose 
that  their  wills  jointly  and  individually  were  to  be  exempt 
from  restraint  ;     and    that  the   subjection    of  passion  to 


the  control  6f  reason  and  virtue,  was.  an  Uifriiigeinent  of-    chap. 
liberty.     It  foond-property  seciire,  and  left  arbitrary  conr    ^^^^' 
fiscation  predominant.     It  found  the  people  christians-;     ^^n. 
left  them  infidels.     But.  whatever  opinion  impartial. pos*.  ii*»i^^. 
terity  may  entertain  of  this  legislative  body,  either  in  the  manifested 
tcv^ution   which  they  eflected,  or  the  new  sy6t<^n  which  ^^^^niua 
they  established,  it  must  be  admitted  that  uncommoii  in-  of  the 
genuity,  skill,   vigour,  and  perseverance,  were  displayed  chaiwer. 
in  the  means  adopted  to  give  to  the  projected  changes  the 
desired   effects     Their   gceat  and  fiHidameatal  principle 
liras,  to  revolutionize  the:  minds  of  their  countrymen,  as 
the  only   sure  means   of  ctvil#and   political   revolution. 
In'  the   clubs,  the  populace,   and  the  army,  modelled  by 
their  pleasure,  they  formed  most  effectual  instruments  for 
carrying  their  schemes  into  execution,  and  rendering  their 
will   the  paramount   law.      The.  first  natio.sal  assembly 
manifested   abiUty   and  genius,  which,  unfortunately  for 
their  country,  were  neither  guided^  by  wisdom  norpromp-« 
ted  by  virtue. 

Tfi£  revolutionary  leaders  did  not  confine  their  efforts  progrenof 
to  their  own  country*    They  employed  emissaries  in  other  po^'^ai 
^tioas  to  disseminate  their  principles  and  cooperate  with  asm. 
champions  in  the  same  cause.    A  spirit  of  political  ^nthu'^ 
siasm  had,  indeed,  been  spread  through  a  great  part  of 
£urope.     In  Germany,   smd  particularly  in  the  Prussia 
dominions,  a  set  arose,  though  under  different  denomina- 
tions, who,  ascribing  the  greater  part  qf  human  calamities 
to  bigotry,  sfiperstiti^n,  arbitrary, power,  and  error,  endea* 
voiired  to  awaken  their  cotemporariea  to  the  most  animated 
hopes,  of  the  advantages  that  wer#  to  flow  from  political 
improvement,  philosophical  education,  and,  ,in  all  things, 
a  vigorous*  exercise  of  reason*  They  professed,  ^t  the  same* 
time,  the  warmest  sentiments  of  humanity,  and  a  spirit  of 
universal  philanthropy.    In  /Britain,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Britain, 
leading  doctrines  of  the  .French  revolution  were  maintain- 
ed from  various  jcauses,  and  to  different  exfents,  by^num- 
bers  of  writerjs,  more  especially  by  those  of  th^  unitarian 
dissenters.     In  th^  beginning  of  this  year   Dr.   Priestley, 
employed   his   rapid  and  indefatigable  pen   in  answering 
Mr»  Burke*  '  After  repeating  his  usual  arguments  against 
the  existing  establishments,  the  doctor  confined  himself  to 
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H  pi^t>h«tte  vision  of  the  maiiifold  blesmigt  #hicK  werettf 
Jlow  through  the  world  from  the  glorioas  French  rerolu-* 
tion.  This  event  was  to  diffuse  liberty^  to  meliorate  society^ 
and  to  increase  i>irtue  and  happiness.  A  poKtical  inillen*^ 
nium  Wds  about  to  be  established,  when  -men  should  he 
governed  by  the  purity  of  their  own  minds,  and  the  modera«^ 
tion  of  their  own  desires^  without  external  coercion,  when  nc^ 
authority  should  exist  but  that  of  reason^and  no  iegtsfattors 
but  philosophers  mA  disseminators  of  truth*  But  a  work 
Aoon  after  made  its  appearance,  which,  however  little 
entitled  to  historical  record  for  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  is 
well  worthy  of  mention,  ms  the  cause  of  very  important 
;Smd  alarming  effects;  this  was  a  treatise  entitled,  Tht 
tights  of  mAriy  by  Thomas  Paine ;  already  mentioned  9B 
the  author  of  a  violent  pamphlet  written  to  prevent  reunion 
between  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Paine  having  gone  to 
Paris  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  and 
thoroughly  imbided  its  doctrines  and  sentiments,  andertooh 
to  induce  the  English  to  copy  so  glorious  a  modeL  Bet^ 
haps,  indeed,  there  never  was  a  writer  who  more  completely 
dttahied  the  art  of  imposing  and  impressing  nonsense  od 
ignorant  and  undistinguished  minds,  as  sense  and  sound 
reasoning,  more  fitted  for  playing  on  the  passions  of  the 
vulgar;  for  gaining  their  affections  by  gratify  iog  their  preju**. 
dices,  and  through  those  affections  procuring  theiif  assent 
to  any  assertions  which  he  those  to  aulvance.  Hid  manaet 
ivas  peculiarly  calculated  to  impress  and  effect  such  objects* 
The  coarse  familiarity  of  his  language  was  in'  unison  with 
vulgalr  t^ste ;  the  directness  of  his  efforts  and' boldness  of 
his  assertions  passed  with  ignoratrce  for  the  confidence  of 
undoubted  truth.  It  was  not  only  the  manner  of  his  com4 
*munication,  but  the  substance  of  his  doctrine^  that  was 
peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  lower  ranks.  Vanity,  pride,  and 
limbition,  are  passions  which  exist  with  as  mueh  force  » 
fhe  tap  room  of  an  alehbuse  as  in  a  senate*  When  pea* 
SantSf  labourers,  and  journeymen  mechanics,  were  told  than 
they  were  as  fit  for  governing  the  country  as  nny  msm  i^ 
parliament,  it  was  a  very  pleasing  idea ;  it  gave  an  agree* 
fble  swell  to  their  self  importance;  i^hen  fftrther  informed^ 
that  they  were  not  only  qualified  for  such  high  appoints 
li^ents,  but  also,  if  they  exerted  themselves  that  ih^y  wfn 
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jt  boQk  BO  popular,  very  great  additions  were  made  to  the  ^^^^^^^^ 
EQ^Lsh  admirers  of  tt»e  French. re volutioa*  Societies  and      .^c^i 
clubs,  ^fai  imitation  of  the  French  jacobins,  fast  increasitvg  A4jtoi»iak. 
in.  number  andviiyisions^  testi^ed  the  highest  approbation  itf'Ayof' 
of  Paine^s  Rights  of  Man  $  and  very  indmtriously,  through  ^^^  ^^ 
l^eir/  affiliations,  spread  cheap  editions  of  it  anu)ng  the  nkxi]^^ 
coogunon  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  (cingdom.  , 

<On  the,  14di  of  July  a  party  of  the  admirers  of  th^  Commem^ 
French  revolution  met  at  Birmingham  to  commemorate  ^e  fiI^^ii 
its  commsencement,  under  the  auspices  of  its  great  cham-'  r^^^iutioa 
fiion  On  Priestley*     Previous  to  the  meeting,  a  handbill^  mioghiim* 
«ras  ^circulated  outrageously  aeditioHus,  stigmatising  all  the 
cstablifibed  orders,  and  urging  insurrection  against  church  \ 

«]!id  state*      As    the   majority  of  the  inhabitants   were 
warmlf  attached,  to  the  conetitution,  this  mischievous  pro*^ 
diuctiqa  esici^d  very  great  ^darm  and  rage.     The  celebra^ 
toes  having.' aasembled,  the  populace  surrounded  the  tavern 
'where  they  were  met ;  and  as  Dr»  Priestley  had  so  often 
and  openly  avowed  his  enmity  to  the. church,  t^ey  very 
4in£o^tunately  i^upposed  that  the  present  paper,   dooming 
Gm  establishment,  to  destruction,  was  composed  and  dis- 
|iersed   by  him  and  his.  votaries.     Under  this  apprehenr  Riott. 
fiion  they  becamie  extremely  riotous,  burnt  one  of  the  conr 
irepdples,  destrpyed  zewi^r^  private  houses,  and,  among  Bestrac- 
1^  rest,  die  librajry  of  Dr.  Priestley,  containing  a  most  ^^P  ^  ^• 
iraluahle  apparatus  for  ^philosophical  experiments,  tind  also  Ubrur. 
«iany  manuscripla*     The  tumults  raged  for  two  days  so 
sriolently  that  the  dvil  magistrates  were   inadex|uate  to 
ijieir.  suppression:*     A  piil^tary  force  arriving  the  third      \ 
4^y,  dispersed  the  mob;  and  the  magistrates,  thus  assist^ 
ftdt  roestabUshed  tranquillity.     All   friends   to  our  king 
«nd  constitution  sincerely  regretted  these   lawless*  pro- 
4Befidiags,  though  evidendy  originating  in  a  zealous  aittacb-p 
m&fit  to  our  establishment.    Men  of  science  lamented  the 
destruction  of  Dr.  Priestley's  library,   of  his  collectioui 
ttacbisnery,    i^nd   compositiops  on   physical  subjects,   in 
which  depar4ment  the  exertion  of  his  talents  and  learning 
were,  supremely  valuable. 

u  See  Gentleman's  Mag^stne  for  Julf ,  |79ty  ffD^  dtrwiehl  wf  AMkott 
lllBgister  for  th^  same  moAtk. 
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The;  conduct  of  Dr.  Priestley  himself  upon  tiUs  cecal* 
sion,  though  it  could  not  diminish  the  public  abhorrence 
of  such  outrageous  violence,  by  no  means  increased  sympa* 
thy  in  the  sufierings  of  its  principal  object.  Hastening  to 
JLondon,  he  wrote  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bir-* 
mingham.  In  which,  though  he  justly  exposed  the  lawless 
disorder  of  the  insurgents,  and  naturally  complained  of 
the  mischiefs  that  they  had  perpetrated,  yet  the  main  scope 
of  his  letter  was  to  attack  the  church,  and  impute  the  liots 
to  its  principal  supporters  in  the  vicinity*  The  tumultuous 
excesses  he  illogically  and  falsely  ascribed  to  the  badness 
of  the  cause ;  as  if  the  intrinsic  merits  of  .any  system 
could  be  lessened  by  the  madness  or  fo&y  of  its  defenders* 
Various  addresses  of  condolence  sent  to  Dr.  Pries^tley  by 
societies  of  dissenters,  and  other  clubs,  very  clearly  de^ 
monstrated  the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  writers^  that  the 
downfal  of  our  establishments  was  approaching*  Mr* 
Benjamin  Cooper,  secretary  of  the  revolution  society, 
hoped  that  the  church  which  he  (Mr.  Benjamin  Cooper) 
pronounced  an  ignorant  and  interested  intolerance^  was 
near  its  end.  Dr.  Priesdey's  reply  chimed  with  this  Mr* 
Benjamin  Cooper's  tune*  The  young  students  at  Hack- 
ney college,  expressed  their  conviction  of  the  folly  of 
existing  establishments*  Priestley's  answer^  to  their  let- 
ter may  be  considered  as  a  recitation  of  his  political  creed. 
The  hierarchy  (he  said)  equally  the  bane  of  Christianity 
and  oflrational  liberty,  was  about  to  fall:  he  exhorted 
these  young  men  strenuously  to  use  their  efforts  in  so 
glorious  a  cause,  and  to  show  by  the  ardor  and  force  of 
their  exertions  against  the  constituted  authorities,-  how 
much  more  enlightened  understandings,  and  liberal  senti- 
ments were  formed  by  the  plan  and  instructions  of  their 
academy,  than  those  that  were  imbibed  in  national  iastku- 
tions,  fettering  and  depressiqg  the  mind*  The  doctrines 
so  earnestly  inculcated  by  Priesdey  and  his  class  of  ene- 
mies to  our  establishments,  tended  to  promote  the  success 
of  Paine's  political  lessons*  Priestley  was  more  fitted  for 
forming  visionary  and  sophistical  speculattsts  among  mea 
ancTp^ne.  ^^  superficial  literature,  whereas  Paine  was  best  qualified 
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X  See  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  November,  1791,  p.  1024,  and  Annual 
llegiater,  1791.    Appendix  to  Chi-onicle,  p.  86. 
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for  eifec^g  a  change  on  the  vulgar  auid  igaorant«    Priest**    CHAp« 
'  ley  dealt  chiefly  in  prescription ;  his  nostrum  to  be  applied  ^^^^J\ 
to  every  case  was  akerative:   Paine  was  operatical  and      jjr^i. 
proposed 'm|»^^iafe  incision.     From  Priestley  proceeded 
such  philosophers  as  Godwin  and  Holcroft,  from  Paine 
«uch  practical  reformers  as  Watt,  and  ThelwalL  Priestley, 
to  use  hi&^  own  words,  had  laid  the  train,  Paine's  desire 
was  to  light  the  match.    Republican,  and  even  democratic 
principles,  continued  to  :m^ke  a  rapid  progress  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year.     It  would  be  extremely  unjust  and 
illiberal  to  impute  to  unitarian  dissenters  indiscriminately, 
4the  principles  and  intentions  so  obvious  in  the  heresiarch. 
-It  is  however  well  known,  that  if  not  all,  very  many  of  that 
(plass  of  dissenters  were  at  this  time  inimical  to  the  British 
constitution  of  church  and  state.     Besides  the  dissenters.  Rapid  and 
there  were. other  sets  of  men  who, regarded   the   French  dSio^of 
'revolution  a$  a  model  for  imitation.     From  causes  purely  democrat- 
political,  without  any  mixture  of  theology,  some  of  the  pii™*^'* 
votaries  of  a  change  in  parliament,  and  other  departments 
iof  the  state,  conceived  the  diiFi^sion.of  French  principles 
highly  favourable  to  their  plans  of  reform.     In  the  metro- 
ipolis«  besides  men  of  genius  and,  learning,  well  affected  to 
the  French  revolution,  there  was  another  set  of  adventu- 
rers in  literature  and  politics,  very  eager  in  maintaining 
and  spreading  its  doctrines.     If  learning  be   not  more  Wide  dif- 
profound  in  the  present  than  in  former  a'ges,  it   is   cer-  superficial 
taiiily  spread  over  a  much  wider  surface.     The  commer-  ^^te^'at^ref 
^eial  opulenoe  of  the  country  encourages  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  literary  commodities  of  every  value  and  de- 
^nomination.     The  demand  extended  to  a  vast  variety  of  favourable 
productions,    which   require    neither    deep   learning   norJl^^^^Qo, 
vigorous  genius,  the  number  of  authors  multiplies  in  pro-  ^^^'^s. 
portion  to  the  moderate  qualifications  that  are  necessary. 
All  these,  down  totr^inslators  of  German  novels,  and  collec- 
tors of  paragraphs  for  the  daily  papers,  deem  tjiemselves 
persQm  of  genius  and  erudition^  and  members  of  the  repub^ 
lie  of  letters.     In  France;  literary  men  possessed  great 
direction;  many  of  this  class  in  England  conceived,  that 
•if  the  same  system  were  established  here,  they  might  rise 
to  be  directors  in  the  new  order  of  things.     There  were 
,  in  the  literary  class,  as  in  other  bodies,  persons  who,  from     ^ 
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'  CHAP,    a  besevolent  ecithtt9ta9m»  hoped  that  the  Frcsdi  coostUu* 
J^^^^t.  tion  would  extirpate  vice  and  mieery,  and  diffuse  over  the 
1791.      world  philanthropy  and  happiness*     Among  the  literary 
producers,  there .  was  one  set  who  thought  the  highest 
•perfection  of  the  human  character  was  sensibility ;  and 
that  the  restraints  of  reUgious  and^  moral  precepts,  as  well 
as  of  political  establishments,  were  harsh  and  tyrannical,  be- 
cause they  so  often  contradicted  the  impulse  of  sentimental 
feeling ;  these  praised  the  FrcQch  revolution  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  inimical  to  austere  restrictions.     Under  this 
class  were  to  be  ranked  various  female  votaries  of  Utera*' 
Mary  Am  ture,  and  at  their  head  Mary  Aon  Wollstonecraft,  who 
•raft.         produced,  as   a   counterpart  to    the  Rights   pf  Man,  a 
performance  entitled  the  Rights  of  Woman;  vindicating 
to  the  sex  an  exemption  from  various  restrictions  to  which 
women  had  been  hitherto  subjected  fro.m  the  tyranny  and 
aristocracy  of  men;  but  first  and  principally  from   th^' 
restraint  of  chastity ;  and  claiming  the  free  and  full  indul- 
gence of  evrey  gratification  which  fancy  could  suggest,  or 
Debating    passioB  Stimulate.     Besides   these   classes,  there   was  a, 
aacieies.    ^^^^^^^^  multiplying  variety  of  clubs  for.  political  disci]a<> 
eion   and   debate.     To    these   resorted  many  mechanics, 
tradesmen,  and  others,  from  a  desire  extremely  prevalent 
among  the  lower  English,  of  distinguishing  themselves  as 
spokesmen.     By  degrees,  from  hearing  speeches  and  read- 
ing pamphlets,  they  supposed  themselves  politiciaoa  and 
philophers,  and  thought  it  incumbent  on  so  enlightened 
men,  to  drop  the  prejudices   of  education,;  and  sacrificed 
religion,  patriotism,  and  loyalty^  at  the  shrine  of  vanity* 
From  so  many  causes,  and  through  so  many.agetnts,  thft 
revolutionary  doctrines  were  disseminated  very  widelyj. 
Obeap  edi.  To  facilitate  circulation,  opulent  votaries  published  cheap 
Tom^^      editions  of  the  most  inflammatory  works,  especially  Paine's 
Paine't      Rights  of  Mon^  which  contained  the  essence  of  all  the  re»t# 

But  men  of  high  rank,  and  of  the  highest  ability  and 
character,  still  admired  the  French  revolution  as  likely  to 
produce,  wh^n  corrected  by  time  and  e]q)erience,  the  ex- 
tension of  moderate  and  rational  liberty  ;  and  besides  Dr« 
Priestley,  a  few  others  of  eminent  genius  celebrated  the 
French  changes,  in  literary  works.  Of  these,  by  far  the 
noiost  distinguished  production  that  appeared  in  England 
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in  vindldation  of  the  French  revolution,  was  Mr.  Mack-    CHAP. 
intosh's  'answer  to  Mr.  Burke.     The  obvious  purpose  of  ^^rv^^ 
this  learned  and  philosophical  writer  is  the  melioration  of      1791^ 
the  condition   of   man  ;    convinced   fliat   men  habitually  ^^  *¥• 
^ided   by  reason,  and   determined  by  virtue,   would  be  found  work 
happier  under  small  than  considerable  restraints,  he  pro-  of^jj^'*' 
t»bsed  a  control  too  feeble  for  the  actual  state  of  men  now  French 

..  ,  rif  'It  revolution. 

existing ;  much  more  or  a  people  whoge  national  charac-  via4iJ» 
ter,  from  the  old  despotism,  and  other  causes,  required  a  ^«*l"«>«- 
greater  degree  of  control  than  some  of  their  neighbours. 
Th6  erroneous  conclusions  of  this  forcible  and  profound 
^iter,  appear  to  have  arisen  from  two  sources  ;  first  he 
argued  from  a  supposition  of  an  attainable  perfection  in 
the  hukhan  character  instead  of  an  accurate  estiihate  of 
the  degree  of  perfection  which  it  had  actually  Attained* 
Secondly,  he  appears  to  have  been  misinformed  concern- 
ing the  principles;  spifit  and  character  of  the  French 
revolutionists. 

Gaeat  and  important  as  the  progressions  of  public  Marrug* 
opinions  were  in  1791,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  philo-  ofYwkjJ? 
sophical  observer,  the  actual  events  in  England  to  employ  the  pna- 
the  pen  of  the  annalist,  were  not  numerous.     His  high-  Pnutnu 
ftess  the  duke'bf  York,  in  the  clo^e  of  the  year  1791,  mar- 
ried the  eldest  princess  of  Prussia,  between  whom  and  the 
English  prince  a  mutual  affection  had  subsisted  ever  .since 
tfec  royal  youth's  residence  at  the  court  of  Berlin.     The     * 
arrival  of  the  fair  stranger,  the  many  festivities  that  ensu- 
ed on  so  auspicious  an  occasion,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
new  married  couple  in  public,  agreeably  relieved  the  politi- 
cal discussions  which  had  long  absorbed  the  attention  of 
die  pui>lic.  1 
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Meeting  of  parliament. — Opposition  censure  the  conduct  of 
ministry  respecting'  Russia, — Incidental  but  interesting 
debates  about   the  French   revolution.-^Real  difference 
between  messrs.  Burke  a?id  Fox.-^Motion  of  Mr.  Whit^ 
bread  respecting  the  riots  Ht  Birmingham. — Petition  of 
the   unitarian   dissenters — rejected, — Multiplication    of 
political  clubs. — Society  of  the  friends  of  the  people-^ 
rank^  character  and  property   of  the  members. — Mr. 
Grey. — The  earl  of  Lauder  dale. •^Address  of  the  society 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. — Intention  good^  but  ten* 
dency    dangerous. — Mr.    Pitt    oppos'es  this   engine    of 
change. — Rise  and  progress  of  corresponding  societies. 
— Second  part  of  Thomas    Paihe^s  Rights   of  Man. — 
Ferment  among  the  populace.^^The  lower  classes   be^ 
come  politicians  and  statesmen.^^Proclamation  against 
seditious   writings*'^iscussed    in  parliament.'-^Sthism 
among   the  members  of  opposition. — The*heir  apparent 
testifies  his  zeal  for  supporting  the  British  constitution* 
m-^eneral  satisfaction  from'  the  manifestation    of  the 
princess  sentiments.-^Billfor  the  amendment  of  the  LoTk* 
don  police. ^-^ Humane  and  discriminate  propositions  of 
lord  Raxvdonfor  the  relief  of  debtors  and  benefit  ofcre^- 
^ditors.'-^ Abolition  of  the  slave  trade  is  carried  in  the 
the  house  of  commons.^-^ubject  discussed  in  the  house 
of  lords. — Duke  of  Clarence  opposes  the  abolition ^-^ His 
highness  exhibits  a  masterly  view  of  the  various  argu- 
ments.^'^The  questioji  postponed, — State  of  the  crown 
lands — especially  forests. — Mr.  Pittas  bill  for  enclosing 
parts  of  the  New  Forest — disapproved — rejected  by  the     » 
peers.*~^Mr.  Dundas'*s  bill  for  facilitating  the  payment 
of  wages  aud  prize  money  to  sailors — passed. — Finan- 
ces.— Prosperous  state  of  commerce  and  revenue. — Pros- 
pect  of  farther  reducing   the  debt^  and  dtminishing  the 
taxes.^-^Flourishing  state  of  India  finances. — Political 
state  and  transactions  in    India* — Beneficial  effects  of 
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Mr.  PitCs  legMatroe  measures^  and  Mr,  Dunda^s  f^t^ 
cutive  management. — Sir   John  Macpherson^  governor 
'  general.-'^Able   and  successful  administration — sitcceed' 
ed  by  lord  CornwalHs.'^Wise  plans  of  comprehensive 
improvement. ^^TippQO  Saib  recruits  his  strength. — i-^j^ 
ambitious  projects  revive-^^^tiacks  our  aUy  the  rajah  of 
Traxmncore.'T^The  .^British  council  remonstrates  to  no       i 
purpose.'-— T/ie  lEnglish  armies  invade  Mysore  from  the 
east  atid  went  coasts. — Capipaign  of  l790-^indecisive» 
--^1791  Icrd^ornwallis  himself  takes  the  feld-r^reduees^ 
»      the  greater  part  of  Mysore — comes  within  sight  of  Sc- 
ringapatam — prevented  by '  the  overflow  of  the   Cavery 
from  investing  the  metropolis >  of  Mysore* — In  179^2  be* 
sieges  Seringapatam^r^Tippoo  Saib  sues  for  peace^  and 
ebtains  it  at  the  dictation  of  lard  Cornwallis. — Generous^ 
conduct  of  his    lordship  respecting   the  prize   money* 
"^Measures  for  the  improvement  of  British  India* 

PARLIAMENT  met  January  31st,  1/92.  His    ^^y^i 
atiajesty's  speech- mentioned  the  marriage  of  his  son,  and  N^^^>rN,^ 
the    peace  concluded  between  Russia  and  Turkey  ;  but      1792. 
dweljt. chiefly  ,on  the  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
British  nation,  which  must  confirm  steady  and  zealous  at* 
tftChment  to  a  constitution  that  we  have  found,  from  long 
experience,  to  unite  the  inestimable  blessings  of . jiberty 
and  order  ;  and  to  which,  under  the  favour  of  providence,   * 
all  our  advantages  are  principally  to  be  ascribed.     Mem- 
bers of  opposition  arraigned  the  conduct  of  ministers  con. 
earning  Russia.     Both  the  accusation  and  defence  neces- 
sarily repeated  former  arguments.     The   British  govern- 
inent  thought  interference  was  necessary  for  the  balance  of 
power;   and  though  they  had  'sacrificed  their  own  coun- 
sels to  the  voice  of  the  public,  the  armament  prepared 
upon  that  occasion  had  not  been  useless,  as  it  had  prevent- 
ed the  Turks  from  being  obliged  to  make  such  concessions 
.as  would  have  been  otherwise  extorted.^     Mr.  Fox  con*  inMdeatKi 
ceiving  himself,  and  those  who  coincided  in  his  sentiments  erung^de- 
respecting  the   French  revolution,  indirectly  censured  by  batesabout 
the  praises  of  the  British  polity,  clearly  and  forcibly  de-  revoi^ftgn. 

y  See  Parliamejit^r^  Debates,  JanuAr}'  31st>  ir92i 
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CHAP,  monctrated  tb«  compatibility^  of  satisfactioB  at  the  dawofal  of 
^^,^*'  French  despotism^  so  inimi^l  to  human  rights,  and  destruc^ 
1^^  tive  to  human  happiness,. with  the  highest  veneration  and 
warmest  attachment  to  the  British  con^itution^the  preser* 
ver  of  rights,  and  pronu>ters  of  happiness*  He  rejoiced  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  French  despotism  because  it.  was  bad, 
but  would  use  every  effort  to  support  the  British  constitu* 
tioo  because  it  was  good*  In  subsequent  discussions  Mr* 
Foz,  more  explicitly  than  ever,  exhibited  to  the  house  hi^ 
sentiments  and  views  on  this  momentous  subject..  The 
French,  with  characters  formed  by  the  old  despotism,  now 
emancipated  from  slavery^  are  actuated  by  a  most  impetu* 
ous  enthusiasm,  which  drives  them,  as  it /has  driven,  every 
other  votary,  to  violent  excesses*  But  enthusiasm  like 
every  ardent  passion,  must,  as  knowledge  of  huovan  oa* 
ture  and  history  inform  us,  ere  long  subside.  It  is  illogic;^ 
to  impute  to  the  principles  of  the  French  revolution  the^ex* 
cesses  which  really  arise  from  a  sublimated  state  of  passion 
that  cannot  last.  Enthosiaam  accompanied  the  reformation  $ 
enthusiasm  marked  the  efforts  of  the  puritans,  which  vin«- , 
dicated  British  liberty  from  kingly  and  priestly  tyranny.  But 
the  free  principles  and  benefipial  establishments  subsist  maay" 
ages  after  the  passion  subsided.  Do  not  therefore  pro* 
scribe  the  French,  re  volution,  because  a  fury  that,  must  be 
tempopry  has  inspired  many  of  its  votaries*  JL<et  the 
noxious  fumes  evaporate,  you  will  retain  the  genuine  apf^^ 
Tit  of  liberty  salutary^to  mankind.  Such-  was  the  opinion 
of  one  personage)  not  less  profound  as  a  political^philosQ*' 
-  /  pher  than  forcible  as>  an  orator,  decisive  and  energetic  as 
Reaidif.  a  Statesman*  Many  and  various  in  detail  as  were  the 
1^'"^^^^®^^' subjects  of  difference,  between  him  and  Mr*  Burke  upon 
Tueur*.  French  afiairs,  the  principle  was'simple*  Fox  est^med 
F^..  ^  ^°  the  outrages  incidental  effects  of  an  enthusiasm  wbich  muftt 
be.  temporary,  and  which  formed  no  part  of  the  essential 
character  of  the  revolution  :  Burke  reckoned  the :e3Eii;;«sses 
necessary  and  essential  p^rts  of  the  revolution,  which 
legitimately  descended  from  its  nature  and  principles;  aiu]. 
i  xreased  as  they  advanced,  and  which  could  nevei:  cease 
to  operate  until  the  revolutionary  system  ceased  to  exist* 
Fox  thought  the  French  to  be  men  in  the  ardent  pursuit 
<5f  what  wjis  good,  and  transported  by  passion  beyopd  the 
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botinds  of  ihoderafion  and  wisdom  i  as  meft  pursaiag'tviiat    CHAP, 
was  really  good  have  often  been  transported:  Burke  con*    " 


sidered  the  whole  nation  as  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  diabo-      1792. 
liscn,  eagerly  l>ent  on  perpetrating -all  possible  mischief;  a 
phenofnendn  never  before  known  in  the  history  of  mankind  | 
and  therefore,  if  true  in  that  particular  case,  requiring, 
from   its    contravention  to  probability,  the  stronger  evi- 
denee.     From  th'e  opposite  theories  which  they  formed  as 
political  i^ilosophers,  these  illustrious  men  deduced  very 
opposite  practical  systems,  which  they  recommended  as 
statesmen*      Burke  very  early*  recommended  and  incuU 
sated  a  confederacy,  which,  upon  his  hypothesis,  was  viox 
only  wise;  but  absoliiK;eiy  necessary.     If  the  French  were 
devils  incarnate,  to  prevent  the  diabolical  spirit  from  ope-- 
ration,  neighbouring  nations  must  overwhelm  the  power 
of  beings  so  possessed,  or  perish   themselves  from  the 
frenzy.      Foa:,   not  regarding  them   as  a  nniltitude  of 
demons,  but  as  the  votaries  of  enthusiasm,  recopmended 
to  encourage  their  spirit  of  liberty,  and  suiTer  their  passions 
to  subsidy  through  time,  the  surest  corrector.     Hostile 
Interference  in  their  internal  concern^  would  support  instead 
ef  •extinguishing  their- enthusiasm^  turn  iis  efforts  to  exter-^ 
«al  defence,  and'  gi^ve  them  an  energy  that  would  prove 
£atal  to  those  who  iiad  roused  it  into  action.     These  were 
the  leading  diversities  in  the  theoretical  ^nd  practical  sys- 
tems of  messrs.  Fox  and  Burke,  which  -account  for  the 
.whole  series  of  their  respective  cotmseU  and  conduct  coii^ 
cernxng  France^     Ministers  still-  avoided  the  delivery  of 
'•pinions  on  events  and  systems  which  had  not  interfered 
with  the  interest  of  Great  Britain*     Though  the  French 
revolution  was  never  directly  before  the  hoitse,  yet  many 
of  its  proceedings  arose  from  questions  of  liberty  and 
reform   which  that  great  event  was  instrumental  in  sug^ 
gestiag.     Mr.  Whitbread,  a  new  member,  of  good  talents,  ]viotl<mof 
respectaUe  character,  and  immeiise  fortune^  who  had  joined  ^^  whit- 
<be  party  of  Mr.  Fox,  reviewing  the  riots  at  Birmingham,  speeting' 
imputed  these  outrages  to  the  encouragement  given  by  ^^^^'*^ 
government  to  persecittors  of  the  dissenters,  because  they  ham. 
were  inimical  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny*     T^ 

a  See  his  IiUits  for  ft  memorial  to  be  dctivctred  to  tU^  Freii«bamb»88ad^t  \ 
and  ThoughU  on  Freu«h  attUira,  bofh  "written  io  17*>1. 
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Cff AP.  magistfates  were  not  stifficiently  active ;  the  gorerameat 
^^^.,^^^,'  had  been  dilatoty  in  sending  troop» ;  and  gcvctal  rioters 
1792.  ^^^  be^i  acquitted :  -scmie  after  being  condemned,  were 
pardoned.  •  Mr.  Dundas,  now  secretary  of  state,  said,  that 
on  inquiry  by  the  attorney  general,  there  appeared  no 
grounds  for  censuring  the  magistrates.  From  a  detail  of 
dates,  and  military  stations,  he  proved  that  no- time  had 
been  lost  in  despatching  troops  to  Birmingham.  The 
rioters  pardoned,  had  experienced  the  royal  mercy  on  the 
recomraendsftion  of  the  judg-es. 

The  Scotch  episcopaliaoa  perceiving  a  disposition  in 
parliament  to  extend  toleration  as  far  as  political  security 
would  admit,  petitioned  for  a  more  ample  and  unrestrain-^ 
ed  indulgence,  than  that  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed* 
The  former  motives  for  laying ^hem.uiider  legqi  dis- 
couragements, subsisted  no  longer  :  the  house  of  Stuart^ 
to  which  their  attachment  was  known,  was  extinct;  and 
their  •  fidelity  to  the-  actual  government  was  not  liable,  on 
that  account,  to  be  suspected*  A  petition  for  exemptiaii 
from  restraints,  the  reasons  of  which  no  longer  existed^ 
was  favourably*  received  by  a  legislature  at  once  indulgent 
and  discriminating*  A  bill  was  according^  introducejd 
Petition  of  iuto  the  house  of  lords^  and  passed  both  houses*  The 
unitarians  alleging  this  law  as  a  precedent,  applied  for  a 
repeal  of  the  penal  statutes  ^  and-^ in.  addition  to  the  usual 
reasons  for  refusing  their  application,  their  recent  practi- 
ces were  stated  as  inimical  to, church  and  state,  especially 
their  active  dissemination  of  Paine's  works,  and  other 
democratical  performances^  and  their  formation  of  political 
clubs  and  societies* 

While  various  subjects  of  alleged  defect,  or  project^* 
ed  amendment,  either  in  measures  of  government,  or  the 
existing  laws  were  agitated,  a  project  was  formed  by  a 
society  of  gentlemen,  for  making  an  important  chaqge  in 
the  composition  of  the  legislature  ;  this  association,  con- 
sisting of  m<sn  eminent  for  talents,  for  character,  fosr  politi** 
cal,  literary,  and  professional  ability  i  for  laaded  and  iner.«<' 
candle  (Sroperty,  for  rank  and  importance  in  the  commu- 
nity, took  to  themselves  the  name .  of  the  friends  of  the 
people*  The  following  were  the  general  objects  which 
they  professed  Xm  seek  :— To  restore  the  freedom  of  ^lec- 
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tion^  and  to  secure  to  the  pcfopk  a  aKwe  frequent  exercise    CflAP. 
of  their  right  of -electing  their  representatives.      For  the  ^'^^^^'* 
purpose  of  these  reforms  in  parliament   and  the  country,      ^^^^ 
they   instituted  their  soci^pty,  hut  though  determined  to  Society  «f 
promote  them,  resolve^  to  confine  their  pursuit  rigorously  of^he*pe«- 
to  such  means^  as  should  be  consistent  with  the  existing  P*®* 
constitution.     A  short  declaration  of  these  objects  and 
means,  was  framed  by  a  committee,  and   signed  by  the 
society,  with  an  address  to  the  people  of  England  tending 
to  prove  ;  first,  that  reform  was  wanted  ;  secondly,  that 
the  present,  a  season  of  peace  and  prosperity,  was  the  best 
fitted  for  commencing  and  establishing  that  reform  ;  and 
i:hat  if  there  existed  some  degree  of  discontent,  the  propo- 
sed reform^  was  well  fitted  for  its  removal  :  that  the  pro* 
jected  means  were' calculated  to  promote  the  good  without 
incurring  any  danger  ;  thirdly,  the  objection  arising  from 
Tec^it  events  in  France,  could  not  apply  to  a  case  so  very 
different^  as  the  British  constitution,  with  some   abuses, 
•was  from  the  old  despotism  of  France.     The  object  of 
the  society  was  to  recover  and  preserve  the  true  balance 
of  the  constitution..     They  announced  the   determination 
of  the  society,  to  move  a  reform  in  parliament  early  the 
ensuing  session*      On  these  avowed  principles  of  their 
union,  they  looked  with  confidence  for  the  cooperation  of 
the  British  nation :  these  are  the  outlines .  of  an  address 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  manifesto  of  the  only 
respectable  body,  which,  since  the  commencement  of  the^ 
French  revolution,  undertook  the  cause  of  parliamentary 
reform.     The  society  included  the  greater  number  of  erai-  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
.nent  oppositionists  in  the  house  of  commons  with  one  r*cter,aH<i 
member  of  the  house  of  lords  :  This  was  James  earl  i  of  of  the 
l.auderdale,  a  nobleman  of  very  considerable  abilities,  and  xh^^"' 
deeply  conversant  in  moral  and  political  philosophy  and  of  Lauder- 
history,  who  had  distinguished  himself,  first  as  lord  Mait- 
land  in  the  house  pf  commons,  and  afterwards  made  a  no 
less  conspicuous  fig^re  in  the  bouse  of  peers.  .  .Mr*,  Grey  Mr.  Gr^ j. 
was  appointed  to  take  the  leading  part  for  the  society  in 
the  house  of  commons*.     Mr.  Grey  had  been  educated  an 
Snglish  whig,  and  considered  the  opposition  party  as  the 
supporters  of  whig  principles  ;  and  in  his  present  mea- 
sure^ conceived  himself  paving  the  way  for  a  truly  whig 


CHAP,    parliament.     The  tank  and  fortune  of  tMs  peer  and  c<Mn- 
XLViii.    ijion^r,  independent  of  their  respective  characters,  and  also 
the  talents,  character,   and  situation  of  other  members, 
afford  very  satisfactory  grounds  for  believing  them  actua- 
ted by  constitutional  motives*     It  is  indeed  not  impossi- 
ble to  suppose,  that  subordinate  to  patriotism  mere  anti- 
ministerial   considerations  might  have  some  weight,  and 
that,  as  Mr.  Pitt  had  once  been  the  advocate  of  reform, 
and  was  not  Hkely  to  be  so  in  the  present  circumstances, 
they  might  hope  to  reduce  him  to  some  embarrassment,  and 
expose  him  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency.     But  though 
such  intentions  perhaps  operated  in  some  degree  with  some 
of  the  members,  there  is  much  reason  to  be  convinced  that 
\he  friends  of  the  people,  as  a  society,  desired  only  what 
they  conceived  to  be  moderate  reform,  without  having 
the  least  design  to'  invade  the  fundamental  parts  of  the 
Address  of  constitution.     Their  ^^sso&iatioii   however   was  liable  to 
to^thc  peS^  weighty  objections  :  these  were  not  incidental,  but  rcsult- 
p\e  of        ed  from  the  nature,  constitution,   and  proceedings  of  the 
tain.        "  society,  combined  with  the  circumstances  of  the  country; 
their  two  declared  objects,  extendon  of  suffirage,  andabridg- 
ment  of  the  duration  of  parliament,  were  both  expressed  iA 
Tague  terms ;  so  that  they  might  be,  and  in  fact  actually 
were,  construed  differently  by  the"  different  votaries  of  "re- 
Hform  :  By  very  many  they  were  interpreted  with  so  great 
latitude,  as  to  comprehend  universal  'suffrage  and  annual 
parliaments.     An  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
severally  or  aggregately  respectable,  as  they  Were  desiring 
them  to  cooperate  in  producing  an  undefined  change  in 
the  legislature,   was  a  measure,  however  pure  in  its  mo- 
tiw^s,  very  doubtful  in  its  tendency.     Presuming  the  exis- 
tence of  great  and  radical  abuses,  it  either   supposed  the 
incompetency  of  parliament  to  remedy  evils,  and   conse- 
quently its  insufficiency  for  its  constitution!  purposes ;  or 
was  futile  in  desiring  from  the  people  a  cooperatiou  which 
fvtentkin     was  liot  wanted.     It  afterwards  appeared  that  this  socictj^ 
Sl?de^"^    proposed  to  the  people,  to  form  the msetVes  into  a«socia- 
dangeroufc  tions  to  petition  parliament  for  reform.     They  thereby 
afforded  a  colourable  pretext  for  framing  associations  com- 
posed of  very  different  members,  and  entertaining  veiy 
different  sentiments  :  the  friends  of  the  people  cventoally 
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produced  the  affilla^d  political  clulis,  whkh  arc  since  so    chap. 
well  knowa  under  tbc  name  of  ijie  Corresponding  Society,  y^^^^.^^ 
and  proved  so  dangerous  in  their  operations.  1792. 

To  sound   the   disposition  of  parliament,   JVJjr.  Grey 
intimated   his  intention   of  urging  parliamentary  reform 
early  in  the  nei^t  session.     Mr.  Pitt  totally  regardless  of  .Hr.Piu 
th^  imputations  \vhicl>  might  be, made  against  himself  per-  th^^e^gmc. 
aonally,  most  unequivocally,  reprobated  the  design  of  the  ok  »ii»a»^gv- 
society;  he ,  was  friendly  to  refornij,,  peaceably  obtained 
Hbd  by  general  concurrence,  but  deemed  the  presijnt  season 
altogether  improper;  and  was  therefore  inimical  to  th^ 
atitemp^.    The  object  of,  tj^ie  society,  was  to  efiir.ct  a  change 
by  the  impulse  of  the  people  :  he  would  strepuously  oppose 
the  movement  of  so  for^dable  an  engine;  the, operations 
and.  conj^equen.^es  of  which  was    so    much  calculated  to 
outgo  the  intentions  of  the  mover.      Mr,  Fox  did  not  join 
a  society  whose  objects  and  proposed  means  were  so  ex- 
tremely indefinite  ;  and  the  notice  was  received  wit!}  very 
strong  and  general   disapprobation*     The  affiliated  dub^  Rise  and  . 
now  imi^ting  the  French  jacobins,  rapidly  multiplied;  the  eorf^.*'^^ 
principal  assemblaffe  of  this,  sort,  was  the  London  Cor  res-  p<^nt'«pg 

»      '         .  societies. 

ponding  Society ;   the  secretary   of  these  politicians    was 
one  Thonaas  Hardy,  a  shoemaker*  tht;:i,r.  ost^nsil^le  plan  was 
utider  the  auspices  of  this  shoemaker,  and  9thers  of  equal 
political  ability, and  importance  in  the  community,  to  efiect 
a  change  in  parliament.     The  great   preceptor,  of  these  Second 
disciples  was  Thonias  Paine,  whose  second  part  wa&  now  Thomas 
pablished,  and  strenuously  ej^horted  ,the  practic^al  applica-  P»ioe's 
tion  of  the  doctrines^  which  he  hiid  promulgated  in  his  Maa. 
first ; .  it  directed  his  votaries  to  pull   down  every  estab- 
lishment, and  level  all  distinctions,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
Rights  of  Map  ;  by  far  jhe  greater  number  of  th^,  lower  Ferment 
ranks  and  aj:onsiderable  portion  of  the  middling  classes  pop^jace!* 
vrere  iiifected  with  the  revolutionary  fever  which  operated 
in  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  ravings.     Thomai^^ 
Paine  was  represented  as  the  mii^ister  of  God,  dispensing 
light  to  a  darkened  world  /  the  most  industrious  and  use- 
ful classes  of  the  state  were  seized  with  a  furious  desire 
of  abandoning  their  pwn. course  of  beneficial  and  produc- 

a  See  a  seditious  morning  paper  of  those  days,  called  the  Argtis  j  also 
fitimocraticai  pamphlets,  an4  the  Au'uljtic&l  Iteview  for  1791  an^  17 ^Jf,  p:is4ni. 
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CHAP,    tive  labour,  and  taking  the  managemtnt  ^  puUic  afl^s 
^^^j]J^^i^^ into  their  own  handa*     All  the  levelli&g  notions  of  John 
^^^^      BaU,  John  Cade,  and  the  fifth  monarchy  men  appealed  to 
The  lower  revive  with  an  immense  addition  of  new  extravagance. 
eoin^poU^Croverpment  had  considered  the  theories  of  1  iiomas  Paint's 
tieiant  and  gj.g|.  part.  a&  such.  deviatiidns  from  common  sense,  that 
they  expectejd  their  intri^isic  absurdity  w^uld  prevent  them 
from  doing  any  actual  mischief^  and  had  therefore  forborne 
a  judicial,  animadversion  which  might  have  given  them 
adventiti<yas   importance.    "But   when,  they   found,   that 
attempts  were  made  to  reduce  the   theories  irnto  practice, 
and  that  a  s^ond  part   of  the  speculative  jargcmv  added 
direct  exhor^tiona  ^to  subvert  the  constitution,  that  th^y 
were  very    generally  read  i^  the  vulgar   and  ignorant 
classes,  and  prodpcing  other  works  of  a  similar  tendency, 
they,  adopted  means  both  for  a  penal  retrp^pecl  and  for 
ProeiamA-'  future  prevention.    A  prosecution  was  commenced  ugainst 
iJSiiioua"'*  Paine  ;  and  a  pvoclamalion  issued  May  21st,  warding  the 
ivritiugs.     people  against  such  writii^s  and  also  such  Qorresponden- 
eiea  with  foreign  parts^  as.might  pix)duce,4hesame  or  simi- 
lar effects  J  ai^   enjoining  all  magistrates  to  exert  their 
utmost  efforts  to  discover  the  authors,  printers,  smd  pub- 
Disouniottf  lishers  of  such  pernicioua  works.     A  copy  of  the  procla- 
jueiat^'^'    mation  being  laid  before  the  houses  of  parliament  was 
taken  into  consideration  on  the  %5th  of  May :  and  the  dis- 
cussion which  it  underwent  showed  that  a  very  consider- 
able schism  had  taken  place  among  meioohers  of  opposi- 
^on.     Mr»  Grey  and  the  friends  of  the  people,  took  the 
most  active  share  in  censuring  thepttoclamation  as  neither 
necessary  nor  useful  for  its  ostensible  purpose.     Their 
arguments  were  that  the  seditious  writings  wluch  it  pro- 
fessed an  intenition  to  restrain  had  prevailed  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  if  they  were  so  noxious  pught   to  have  been 
prosecuted  at  common  law :  and  on  their  own  hypothesis 
that  the  works   in  question  were    dangerous,    n^nisters 
deserved  severe   censure  for  npt  having  before  employed 
proper  means  to  remove  this  danger.     But  the  prevention 
of  seditious  writings,  was  not  the  re^l  pbject  of  the  pro- 
clams^tion :  its  purpose  was  to^  disparage  the  friends  of  the 
people,  to  prevent  parliamentary  reform,  and  to  disunite 
the  whigs ;  and  it  was  farther  intended  to  increase  thp 
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ifiiaence  of  government  by  aubjecting  to  spies  and  inform-  CHAP, 
ers,  all  who  should  differ  from  administration.     These  ^^.^^^^^^ 
sentiments  were  by  no  means  general,  even  among  the      u^ 
usual  adversaries   of  Mr.  Pitt  :  in  both  houses,  many  ScWsm 
members  accustomed  to  vote  with  opposition  joined  the  members 
minister   upon  this   occasion.^     Considering   precaution  %^^ 
against  the  present  rage  of  innovation  as  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  constitution,  and  their  respective  rank,  property, 
and  distinctions,  they  joined  in  supporting  a  measure  cal-  . 
eulated,  they  conceived,  to  repress  so  alarming  a  spirit. 
The  overthrow  of  the  aristocracy,  abasement  of  rank,  and 
confiscation  of  property,  under  the  new  French  system,    ^ 
impressed  on  their  minds  by  the  glowing  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Burke,  had  ialarmed  many  of  the  chief  nobility,  dnd 
great  landed  proprietors  for  their  own  privileges  and  pos- 
sessions.    These  with  their  friends  and  adherents,  and 
others  who  entertained  or  pretended  to  entertain  similar 
aentiments  without  forming  a  junction  with  the;  mimsters, 
voted  on  the  same   side,  on  subjects  diat  respected  the 
French  revolution  or  smy  of  its  doctrities.     In  the  house 
of  peera,.  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  and  the  marquis  of  Lans* 
down  pnly  spoke  against  the  proclamation  :  from  this  time 
ceased  the  great  whig  confederacy,  which  during  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  two  former  reigns  had  been  predominant ; 
and  during  the  present  was  so  powerful  as  to  have  reput- 
edly ejected  the  ministers  agreeable  to  the  crown. 

On  this  occasion  the  heir  apparent  for  the  first  time  The  heir 
delivered   his   sentiments   in  parliament.     His   highness  ^eJtifi^^his 
considering  the  critical  state  of  aiFaurs,  as  requiring  from  zeal  for 
every  friend  to  his  country,  a  manifestation  of  the  princi-  the  British 
pies  which  he  was  resolved  to  support,  and  the  more  22^"'*^'*' 
strongly  in  proportion  to  his  rank  and  coi^equence  in  the 
country,  spoke  to  the  fcdlowing  effect  >— ^^  When  a  subject 
^^  of  such  magnitude  is  before  the.  house,  I  should  be  defi« 
'^  cient  in  my  duty  as  a  memhiisr  of  parliament,  unmindful 
'^  of  that  respect  which  I  owe  to  the  constitution,  and  inat- 
^^  tentive  to  the  welfare,  the  peace,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
^^  people  if  I  did,  not  state  to  the  world  m^y  opinion  on  the 
present  subject  of  deliberation.     I  was  educated  in  the 

b  See  Parliamentary  Debates  of  Maj  SSth^  1792. 
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CHAP.    "  principles  of  the  Briti^  coftatilutioo',  aad  ^hall  ever  pre* 

*j^|^™^ "  serve  its  maxims  :   I  shall  ever  cherish  a  reverence  for 

1799.     '^  ^^^  constitutional  litrerties  of  the  people.;  us  on  those 

'^  constitutional  principles  carried  uniformly  into  prai;tice^ 

^^  the  happiness  of  these  realms  depends,  I  am  determined 

^^  as  far  as  m^  interest  can  have  any  force,  to  ^ive  thena 

/^  my  firm  and  constant  support*     The  question  at  issue 

^^  is  in  fact,  whed)er  the  constitution  is  or  is  not  to  be 

^^  maintained ;  whether  the  wild  ideas  of  untried  theory 

^^  are  to  conquer  the  wholesome  maxims  of  eatablidi^d  prae* 

**  ticej  whether  those  laws  under  which  we  have  fiourish- 

^^  ed  for  such  a  series  of  years,  are  to  be  subverted  by  a 

'  *^  reform  unsanctioned  by  the  people*     As  a  person  nearly 

^^  and  dearly, interested  in  the  welfare^  and  I  shall  emphati- 

^^  cally  add  the  happiness  of  the  people,  it  would  be  treason 

^^  to  the  principles  of  my  own  mind,  if  I  did  not  come  for* 

^^  ward  and  declare  my  didapprobation  of  the  seditions  writ- 

^^  ings,.  which  have  occasioned  the.  motion  before, your 

^^  lordships*     My  interest  is  connected  with  the  interest  of 

'^  the  people  ;  they  are  so  inseparable,  that  unless  both 

^V  parties  concurred,  the  happiness  of  nei^er  (^uld  exist* 

^^  On  this, great  and.  this  solid  basis,  I  ground  my  vote  for 

^^  joining  in  the  address  which  approves  of  the  prodama* 

^^  tion*     I  exist  by  the  love,  the  friendship,  and  the  benev* 

^^  olence  of  the  people,  and  their  cause  I  will  never  forsake 

General     ^^  SO  long  as  I  live."     The,  patriotic   sentiments,  so  for* 

tatisfMtiMi  cibly  and  impressively  declared  in  the  manly  and  dignified 

manifesta^  eloquence  of  the  royal  speaker,  conveyed  very  great  and 

print's****  general  satisfaction  to  all  his  hearers,  who  loved  their 

teotimeDti.  country,  to  whatever  party  they  might  adhere* 

Ampkg  the  applicants  for  reform  this  year  were  the 

royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  from  which  certain  petitioners 

stated   flagrant  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  reve« 

nues,  and  also  other  grievances,  that,  if  proved,  would 

have  demanded,  redress;  but  the  allegations  not  having 

been  supported  by  proof,   the  motions  arising  from  the 

petitions  were  negatived  by  a  great  majority* 

Stole  of  Great  comi^ints  very  generally  and  justly  prevailed 

the  poUue  at  this  time  of  the  police^of  London.    The  British  capital 

netTQpoiii.  surpasses  in  populousness  all  European  cities ;  in  opulence 

any  city  throughout  the   known  world*      With  wealth 
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oofxies  Itnrtirjr,  iHiirfv  frequently  extends  beyftnd  the  po«-  cha]?. 
sessots  of  riches,  pervades  many  of  the  poorer  classes,  XLVIH. 
and  produces  habkual  wants,  ^that  cannot  be  supplied  but  ^^^^ 
by  criminal  melns.  In  a  city  abounding  with  every  plca- 
i^re  that  can  captivate  the  human  heart,  excess  and  de* 
bauchery  "naturally  exist.  The  freedom  of  the  country 
docs  not  permit  the  sartie  means  of  prevention  as  under 
absolute  governments ;  hence  dissipation  ripens  into  profli- 
gacy, profligacy  rises  into  criminal  enormity.  In  London 
the  temptatioiis  are  powerful  and  seductive  to  those  indul- 
genceis  which  corrupt  principle,  vitiate  character,  and 
waste  property.  Thence  arises  the  desire  of  seizing  by 
fraud,  theft,  or  force,  tHfe  substance  of  othdt3  as  thfe  means 
of  vice.  The  practicability  of  plunder  is  much  greater, 
and  the  materials  of  depredation  much  more  numerous, 
valuable,  and  accessibie^^  than  in  any  other  city  known  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Besides  the  profligate  of  our 
6wn  country,  London,  like'  ancient  Rome,*  is  the  recepta- 
cle of  exotic  wickedness.  Every  adventurer  who,  from 
the  poverty  of  his  own  country,  personal  incapiicity,  idle* 
ness,  or  disgip^tio¥i,  cannot 'earn  ar  eoth peten^ subsistence 
at  home,  flocks  into  England;  and  preys  upon  tfee  metropo- 
lis. Hence  arises  a  vfery  great  increase  of  vice  and  depre- 
dation, in  their  various  departments,  but,  above  all,  in  that 
parent  of  crime,  gaming.  This  destructive  propensity 
within  thirty  years  far  surpassed  the  most  extravagant 
excesses  of  former  times  ;  descending  from  the  great,  it 
pervaded  die  middle  and  lower  conditions  of  life,  and 
generated  many  enormities.  Akin  to  this  propensity^  and 
originating  in  the  same  desire  of  acquisition  without  indus- 
try, is  the  spirit  of  chimerical  adventure  in  lotteries,  funds, 
and  other  subjects  of  hazardous  project.     Though  this  ^ 

apirit  enriched  several^  votaries,  it  empoverished  many 
more ;  and  sent  them,  with  the  habits  of  indulgence  which 
had  been  cherished  during  the  season  of  temporary  suc- 
cess and  aerial  hopes,  to  increase  the  number  of  those 
who  find  in  fraud  and  rapine  the  means  of  luxurious  en- 
joyments. From  these  and  many  collateral  causes;  sprang 
a  v4st  and  increasing  variety  of  crimes  against  the  police 

A 

c  SeeMr-Colquhoan't-Trfetttise-OQllieikoHce^  pastim. 

d  See  Juvenal,  iatire  iii. 
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CHAP,    (tf  the  country ;  agmost-  the  peraonS)  hi&iiations,  and  pro* 
perty  of  the   inhabitants.     A  multiplicity  of  rules  and 


1792.  prdinancea,  had  been  enacted  at  di vei^s  periods  and  different 
occasions,  but  had  ei^perimentally  proved  inaequal  to  die 
ends  proposed,  for  want  of  sufficient  powers  being  lodg^ 
in  the  magistracy  and  its  agents,  to  discover  and  suppress^ 
in  a  summary  and  expeditious  manner,  -whatever  had  a 
Justices  of  visible  tendency  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity*  Th^ 
e  pca«!.  j^g^jp^  ^f  ^jj^  peace  were  formerly  men  of  rank,  property, 
character,  aipid  consideration  in  thd  country  where  they 
were  commissioned  to  act :  sucb  gentlemen  gratuitously 
administered  justice.  The  simplicity  of  life  and  manners, 
prevalent  among  oor  ancestors  did  not  afibfd  that  compli* 
cation  of  misbehaviour  and  of  transgressions  for  which 
sueh  a  multi|dictty  of  laws  in  modern  times,  have  been  pro- 
vided.  But  with  the  modes  of  artificial  life,  and  the 
improvements  of  civilized*  society,  the  modes  of  crime 
also  multiplied;  and  the  once  venerable  office  of  justice 
of  the  peace  became  at  last  too  fatiguing  and  burdensome 
for  people  of  opulence  and  distinction.  Their  unwilling* 
ness  to  accept  of  so  heavy  a  charge  obliged  the  ruling 
powers  to  apply  to  individuals  of  inferior  character,  who, 
in  aceepting  of  it,  had  an  eye  to  the  profits  and.  emolu- 
ments arising  from  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  powers^ 
Ftx)m  the  period  when  that  honourable  and  weighty  office 
was  thus  degraded,  it  lost,  by  degrees,  the  reverence  in 
which  it  had  been  held.  Venal  and  mercenary  perscms 
were  appointed,  whose  base  practices  became  30  notorions, 
that  they  drew  general  odium  and  contempt  both  upon 
themselves  and  their  functions.  Hence  the  vilifying 
appellation  of  a  trading-  justice  wa$  at  last  applied,  with 
too  much  reason,  to  many  of  those  who  exercised  that 
office.  To  rectify  the  abuses  imputed  to  these,  and  to 
place  the  office  itself  on  a  footing  of  respectabili^  pro- 
portionate  to  its  importance,  in  the  beginning  of  March  a 
Bill  for  t}ie  bill  was  introduced,  with  the  coimteoance  and  approbation 
mM  df  o^  government,  into  the  lower  house.  Different  offices 
the  Loo-  y^ere  to  be  established  in  the  metropolis,  at  a  convenient 
'  distance  from  each  other  for  the  prompt  adininistration  of 
those  parts  of  justice  which  are  within  the  cognisance  of 
justices  of  the  peace.     Three  justices  were  to  sit  in  each 
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of  tkese  offices,  with  a  salary  of  BOOL  a  year  taeach  ;  they    CHAP, 
were  to  be  prohibited  from  taking  fees  individually;  and  ,^^,,,-v-O 
the  mcmey  from  the  fe6s  paid  into  all  the  offices,  was  to      1792, 
be  collected  and  applied  to  the  {laymeBt  of  tlieir  ss^laries 
and  official  expenses.     That  the  law  might  have  a  pre- 
ventive operation  as  ^  well  as  a  penal,  a  clausewas  inserted 
vesting  in  constables*  a  ^power  to  apprehend   people  who 
did  not  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  themselves^  and 
empowering  the  justices  to ; commit  them  as  vagabonds^ 
There  were,  it  appeared  from  evidence,  large   gangs  of 
the  most  desperate  villains,  who  were  notorious  thieves^ 
lived   (^  no   other  means  «than  plunder,  Infested  every    . 
street  .of  the  metropolis,  and  pi»t  the  person  and  property 
of  every,  individual,  passenger  in  danger-eyery  hour  of  the 
day  and  night.     Various  objections  were  made  Co  the  bill 
as  an  iatrenchment  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  an  ' 

increase  of  the  power  pf  the  crown ;  but  on  investigatioa 
and  inquiry,  the  necessity  of  it  was  found  so  strong,  as  to 
overrule  the  arguments:  of  its  opponents,  and  it  was  passed 
by  a  considerable  majority* 

While  these  measures  were  adopted  to  secure  the  Humane 
iaiKocent  and  industrious  against  the  proiigate  and  atro-  criminate 
cioua,  the  wisely  geaerous  Rawdon  resumed  his.  efforts  R^P<^^- 
for  aflc»rdiag  relief  to  the  unfortunate,  by  a  revision  of  the  loi-d  Raw- 
laws  relating  to  debtors  and  creditors.     His  lordship^s  ^uef of^*^ 
general  object  was,  on  one  hand  to  compel  the  debtor. to  debtors 
give  up  all  that  he  possessed,  ^  on  th<;  other  to  prevent  the  ofei*edi- 
creditor,  aftar  such  a  cession  of  effects,  from  confining  the  *^^^' 
debtor  in  jail  for  life.     His  lordship,  with  discriminating 
justice  equal  to  the  benevQlence  of  his  spirit,  sought  the 
reciprocal  benefit  of  both  debtor  and  creditor.     He  pro^*- 
posed  that  no  m^a,  to.  gratify  a  malignant  dispositioui 
should  have  it  in  his  power  to  keep  his  fellow  creature  in 
perpetual  imprisonment^  merely  on  choosing  to  pay  him 
four- pence  a  4ay ;  and  that  no  man  .should  conuaue  in 
prison  to  the  injury  of  his  creditor,  to  revel  iti  luxury  on 
property  which  might  pay  hia  debts.     As  the  subject  was 
of  veryf  gireat  importance,  and  required  a  full  and  minute 
discussion  of  principles^  and  a  very  nice  discrimination 
of  circumstances  and  cases,   it  was  recomn^ended  to  his  . 
lordship  to    postpone  its  introduction  till,  the  following  edf^*^^^^"^ 
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CHAT*,    session,  hy  which  time  it  might  be  maturely  weighed; 

XLViii.    ^3  lor^hip  consenting,  for  the  present  withdrew  the  MIL 

^"^^^^^y^         The  slave  trade  this  session  agnin  oeeupied  the  eom- 

Ai>oiition    moBs,  and  was  also  considered   by  the   lords*     In  the 

toSe  is*^*  lower  house,  the  abolitionists   having  succeeded   in   th^ 

earned  in    main  question,  were  divided  as  to  the  time  when  the  sup- 

mms;  *     pression  should  take  place.     At  last,  «it  the  instance  of 

messrs*  Dundas  and  Addington,   it  was  agreed  that  the 

McmpQied  trade  should  cease  from  the  1st  of  January,  1796.     In  the 

\^g^         house  of  lords,  the  same  arguments  were  used-  that   had 

rfcu**  been  employed  on  both  sides  by  the  commons.    The  duke 

renceez-    of  Clarence,  who  now,   for  the  first  time,   spoke  in  the 

maiteiij     house  of  peers,  made  a  very  able,  comprehensire,  and  im- 

vievofthe  pressive  speech,  against  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

mnents    This  royal  senator  rejected  all  fanciful  theories,   argued 

Mtheabo-  &<>«*  P^^iin  and  stubborn  facts^  and  took  for  his  g^idc  ex- 

lition.         perlence,  the  only  unerring  director  of  the  statesman  and 

lawgiver.     Indeed  his  repeated  orations  on  this  subject 

exhtbitsd  and  enforced  every  arguanent,  from  either  hxx^ 

maoity,  justice,  political  and  commercial  expediency,'  that 

could  be  adduced ;  and   his   clear  and  manly  reasonings 

«   constitute   the   most   satisfactory   and    complete   treatise 

which  has  hitherto  appeared  on  that  side  of  the  question. 

The  majority  of  the  peers  concurred  with  his  highiess  in 

opposing  the  abolition,  but  the  final  determination  of  the 

question  was  postponed  to  the  succeeding  year. 

StftteoT  Among  the  national  objects  which  engrossed  this  ses^- 

iiuiMit!emX  ***^^  ^  parliament,  was  the  state  of  our  forests.    Commis- 

.eiaiij  fo-     sioners  appointed  to  inspect  the  crown  lands  reported  that 

the  principal  reservoir  of  materials  for  our  navy,  the  New 

Forest  in  Hampshire,  was  in  such  a  condition,  that  unless 

proper  attention  were  bestowed  immediately,  there  would 

be  no  timber  fit  for  public  service  for  many  years ;  but 

that  if  adequate  €are  were  employed,  in  a  short  time  it 

Mr.  Pitt's    VMght  yield  a  considerable  quantity.      Impressed  by  their 

^^  Ae  '^''^«cn^a*»<>n8i  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  a.  bill  to  enclose  eertain 

NwFo-     parts  of  the   New  Forest,  for  promoting   the  growth  of 

jeftted^bjT  ^i®^"'*    Very  strong  objections  were  made  to  this  propo^ 

the  pecCT.    sition   in  the  house  of  commons,  of  which  many  of  the 

members  professed  to  think  it  a  job  for  the  private  emoltx- 

ment  of  Mr.  Rose,  secretary  to  the  treasury,  instead  of  a 
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afttiojud  9b^ecU     lo  the  house  of  peers  it  was  strongly    CiiAP. 
reprobated,  particukirly  by  the  lord  chancellory  and  was 


fiaally  relinquished*  1792. 

Mr.  Dundas  having  in  his  official  capacity^  as  trea-  ^J^?^^'* 
surer  of  the  navy,  learned  the  many  difficulties  which,  fiie'tUtatinip 
dirough  their  thoughtlessness  and  ignorance  of  business^  m!^n?of 
our  irallant  supporters  oftea  experience  in  the  recovery  of  ^»g«»  ^^ 
meir  wages  and  prize  money,  introduced  a  bill  to  remove  ney  to 
the  obstacles,  and  prevent  the  frauds*    When  the  bill  was  *'*®"- 
passed,  Mr*  Dundas  sent  a  printed  account  of  the  spirit, 
tendeqcy,  and  provisions  of.  this  new  ^ct,  to  all  the  paro^^ 
chial  clergy  in  Britain,  to  be  read  from  the  ^^ulpits,  and 
eitplained  to  sailors  and  their  connexions*   Since  that  time 
the  impostures  which  before  were  so  frequently  practised 
by  per^nating  individuals,  forging  wills,  and  other  criminal 
arl^ifices,  are  very  rarely  attempted* 

In  bringing  forward  his  ^  plan^   of  finance,  Mr«  Pitt  Pinanee. 
showed  the  national  revenue  to  be  in  such  a  favourable 
state,  that  a  diminutiosi  of  the  public  burdens  might  be         n 
i^easonably  expected.     The  taites  for  the  year    17S1  had 
produced  £i^7^0fiOO^  exceeding  the  average  of  the  last 
four  years  ^^500,000;  after  subtracting  from  which  the    ' 
sum  total  of  the  expenditures,  which  amounted* by  the 
reductions  proposed  to  ^15,81^1,000,  the  permanent  income 
would  exceed  the  pennanent  expense,  including  the  million 
annually  appropriated-  to  the  extinction  of  the  nationsd 
debt,  by  no  less  than  £4O0fi0(X    The  supplies  wanted  for  Prosper- 
the  present  year  would  amount  to  ;C^^654,O00,  for  which  S»ni!^^M«f 
the  means  provided  constituted  a  sum  that  exceeded  the  ^nd  re- 
former by  )f  37,000.     Fromthe  foregoing  statement,  Mr# 
Pitt  was  of  opinion,  that  the  surplus  would  enable  govern* 
oaent  to  take  off  such  taxes  as  bore  chiefly  on  the  poorer 
classes,  to  the  amount  of  >one  half  of  that  sum ;  and  to 
appropriate  the  other  half  to  the  diminution  of  the  public 
debts*  .  By  the  methods  projected  for  the  redemption  of  Pi*ospeet 
this  Jebt,  £2S/X)OfiOO  would  be  paid  off  in  the  space  of  ^^^ 
fifteen  years ;  towards  which  the   interest  of  the  sums  the  cieut 
annually  redeemed  would  be  carried  to  the  sinking  fund^  *"     *^ 
till  the  annual  sum  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  that 

e  Febralry  17tb. 
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OIAF.  debtamouBted  to  jC'MXX^^OOO.  This  favourable  state  of  tfa« 
^^^.^^^  finances  arose  from  the  actual  prosperity  of  the  natbii, 
t79£.  which,  though  arrived  at  an  eminent  degree,  had  not  yet 
attained  that  summit  of  grandeur  and  felicity,  that  lay 
within  the  reach  of  its  industry  and  manifold  abilities* 
During  the  discussion  on  the  ways  and  means,  several 
severe  strktures  were  made  on  the  mischiefs  of  lotteries, 
in  wasting  the  property  and  corrupting  the  morals  of  the 
lower  classes.  Ministers  replied,  that  the  lottery  was^  ^ 
tax  upon  adventure,  which  would  exist  though  it  were  not 
^xed,  it  was  no  reason  to  forbear  a  productive  source  of 
Fioaritk-  revenue,  that  its  subject  might  be  aibu3(?d«  .  Near  the  close 
India  of  the  scssion  Mr«  Dundas  laid  before  the  house  his  annua! 
fiaftnoes.  statement  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  British  India» 
In  the  preceding  session,  the  surplus,  after  deducting  all 
charges,  was  >C  1^^09,000,  applicable  to  the  reduction  of 
the  company's  debt,  and  to  purchase  an  investment.  The 
actual  revenues  of .  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  he 
stated  at  £7^'3SOfiOO;  the  sum  remaining,  together  with 
that  which  arose  from  the  sale  of  imported  ^ods,  amounted 
to  ;^59l^0OO,  from  which  deduction  the  interest  paid  at 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay^  the  surplus  of  the  whde 
was  b^ween  three  and  j^400,000.  From  a  general  review 
it  appeared,  that  war  with  Tippoo  Saib,  and  the  interest  of 
the  debt  had  nearly  exhausted  the  whole  revenue  of  India, 
and  the  profits  of  the  sales ;  and  that  a  debthad  been  con* 
tracted  of  ;^1, 78^^338,  arising  from  the  purchase  of 
investments.  Notwithstanding  (the  increase  of  die  Ipdia 
debt,  Mr.  Dundas  stated  the  affairs  of  the  compai^  to  be 
on  no  worse  a  footing  at  the  commencement  of  1792,  than 
at  the  commencement  of  1791;  and  they  had  been  im- 
proved at  home  by  the  payment  of  debts  to  the  amount  c^ 
^^694,000,  and  by  an  increase  of  money  in  their  treasury, 
amounting  to  ^541,400*  Thus  after  a  war  of  eig^t  mon^, 
the  com|Kiny*s  finances  were  only  die  worse  by  )f  276,000. 
Ouv  the  15th  of  June,  the  session  terminated  with  a  speech 
from  the  throne,  in  which  his  majesty,  mentioning  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  declared  his  own  iistention  to 
observe  a  strict  neutrality. 

While  so  msmy  impc^tant  concerns  both  internal  and 
continental  interested  the   British  nation,  a  war  breaking 
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in  ItdlUt  m^l99^d  c^  conBiders^le  share  of  the  paUie  atten-'    QifAP. 
tfoilt  The  peace. of  Mang^re,  eau^ed  by  the  redaction  of  ^^^^^ 
Tipp#o  Saib'a  •  streagth,  end^rtd  ao  longer  than  his  defi«      ^j^ 
cienci^  pasted,     ^pheriting  the  views  afid  pasaion^  of  his^  Poii^eai 
lather,  he  sought  the.  empire  of  India,  and  as  a  step  to  its  tio^siii 
^  attainment,  the  expulsion  of  the£ngli^b,  his  niQSt  power-  ^°^' 
fill  rivals.     For  several  years  he  had  been  cqUectipg  and 
disciplining  large  aroues;  and  though  bppeless  pf  assist- 
ance, either  from  France  or  the  native  powers,  was  note 
afraid  singly  to  provoke  England  to  war.     The  vfiogUsh 
government  in  India,  -well  informed  of  liis  designs,  was 
^c^tiently  prepared  for  counteraction.     Mr,  Pitt's   pJan^«>«*«*Ji 
for  the  administration  of'  the  Indian  territories,  executed  Mr.  Pitt's 
under  die  direction  of  Mr.  Dundas,  had  correc^ted  abuses,  l^l^iipe* 
restored  prospmty,  and  extended  revenue  through^Britishr  and  Mr. 
India*    Sir  John  Macpherscw  succeeded  Mr.  Hastings. as  executive 
governor   general,   and  imitated   in   peace-  the   plans   of  ™™^" 
e<»nioiny^ which  his  predecessor  had  concerted  and;  exe-. Sir Jdhn 
cutedy  as  firmly  a^d  cbnstandy  as  was  poasibl/coansistent  gon^^vlr- 
with  the   neqessary  expenditure  of  mnkiplied  wars:  he  <^9f'6^^* 
thereby  surmounted  the  pecuniary  difficulties  in  which  the 
extciitive   government  was  unavoidably  involved.      U^ 
Uq\4dated  the  civil  and  military  debts,  which  had  been  successfai 
incurred,  ^nd   established   ?iuch   ^   system  fpr  reducii^  adrninjitra- 
•.peodiwr*  and  improving  incooie,  as  gready  facilitated  the  *■«"  "*• 
beneficial  adminiatratson  of  the  board  of  -control.     Loid  He  is  sue- 
Cornwallis  bemg  sent  out  to  India,  in  spring  1 766,  and  with  i^or^d  ^ora- 
ihedouble  appointment  of  governor  geneml  and  commander  ^^*^^">  J^^ 
in  chief,  su'riv.ed  at  Calcutta  in  September,  and  found  ^the  pUns  of 
different  presidoMsies  in   rising  prosperity.     He  availed  hSiJ^ini. 
himself  with  moderation,  firmness,  and  temper^  of^the  best  provemetit. 
lurrangements  of  his  predecessors,  and  introduced  several 
new  regulations   that   contributed   farther  to  the  public 
welfare,  including  the  security  and  happiness  <^  the  natives* 
In  Madras  and  Bombay,  aifairs  were  proportionahly  flou? 
rishing  1  the  Bridsh  presidencies  were  ^also  secured  by  a 
very  powerful  military  force.     The  Nizam  and  the  Mah- 
rattas,  as  weU  as  less  cqnsidei^le  powers  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  were  in  aUianoe  with  the.  English. 
Such  was  the  state  of  India  whenTippoo  Saib  commenced 
Jiostiliti^s  by  attacking  our  ally  the  rajah  .of  Travancore, 
Vol.  IH.  Ppp 
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CHAP,    whose  dominions  the  English  had  gixaraiiteed  with  Tip* 
XL V  111.    pQQ»g  consent,  at  the  late  peace.   The  council  of  Madras 
1792.     remonstrated,  and  attempted  amicable  mediation,  but  to  no 
Tippoo      purpose.  Bound  in  honour  and  justice  to  protect  our  ally, 
eniits  his    the  supreme  government  of  Bengal  declared  w^r  against 
]^" ttacks  ^^^  sultan  of  Mysore.  In  Jimc  1  ^90,  general  Meadows  from 
the  rajah     the  Camatic,  invaded  Tippoo's  dominions,  while  general 
o^ ravMi-  ^[^ercrombie  from  the  west,  having  conquered  Cannamore, 
War,^  aqd    advanced  towards  Seringapatam.     Tippoo,  with  masterly 
Hjior^     skill,  eluded  all  Meadows'  ablest  efforts  to  bring  him  to 
batde,  and  after  a  long  and  tiresome  succession  of  marches 
and  countermarches,  with  several  skirmishes,  the  English 
general   was   obliged  by  the  rainy  season   to  return  to 
Madras.     Nor  were   Abercrombie's  exertions  after  die 
reduction  of  Cannamore  during  the  first  camfMiign,  attended' 
^nT^*^   with  any  decisive  efforts^    Though  the  campaign  in  all  its 
ind^eiaiVe.  operaticMis,  very  honourably  displayed  British  valour  and' 
conduct,  yet   it  <lid   not  answer  expectations,  and  lord 
Comwallis  himself  judged  it  expedient  to  take  the  field 
1791,  ior4   the  following  year.     In   March  1791,  he  proceeded  to 
Comw^aiiu  Mysore  by  the  Eastern  Ghauts  i  and  having  surmounted 
Mysore,     the  passcs,  he  attacked  Bangalore,  the  second  city  of  the 
wlthfii*^^  Mysorean  empire.     Tippoo  marched  to  its  relief:  for  so 
^>  o^      important  an  object  ventured  a  pitehed  batde,  was  defeated, 
ln^^"*  ^  *  and  the  town  was  taken  by  storm.    Lord  Comwallis  now 
proceeded  towaa;ds  the  capital  of  'Mysore,  whither  Aber- 
crombie  was  also  advancing  with  the  western  army.     In 
the  month  of  May  he  arrived   in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Seringapatam,  where  he  found  Tippoo  very  strongly  posted, 
and  protected  in  front  and  flank  by  awamps  and  mountains  : 
not  deterred  by   these    difficulties,  the    British    general 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  though  the  Mysoreans  made  a 
very  gallant  resistance,  entirdy  defeated  them,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  shelter  under  the  guns  of  thecapitid. 
The  sun  was  about  to  set  when  the  victorious  English,  pur* 
suing  the  enemy,  first  beheld  -Seringapatam  rising  upon  an 
island,  in  all  the  splendour  of  Asiatic  magnificence,  deco- 
rated with  sumptuous  buildings,  encircled  by  most  beauti*^ 
ful  gardens,  and  defended  by  strong  and  ext^isive  fortifi- 
cations.    The  grand  object  of  their  pursuit  now  appeared 
to  the  £nglish  within  their  immediate  grasp :  but  cttsastem 
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which  no  foi^ight  could  lutve  amicipatedi  sind  do  iriadom    chap. 
cauld  have  prevented^  now  obsmicted  its  attainment.     A  s^ri^^>^ 
covering  army  v?i8  necessary  while  they  were  carrymg  on     1792, 
the  siege,  both  for  supporting  their  operations^  and  for 
<^ommanding  the  country^  to  secure  the  xonveyance   of 
provisions^    When  lord  Comwallis  set  out  on  thi^  expedi- 
tion^ he  had  trusted  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Mahrattas, 
but  was  disappointed*     Still  expecting  general  Abercrom-  ^g  prev^nt- 
hie,  he  marched  up  the  Cavcry,  to  secure  and  facilitate  the  Jf^r  ^^ 
advance  of  the  western  army ;  but   the   river  suddenly  the  Cavery 
swelling,  rendered  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  imprac    te^S/g  the 
ticable.    The  troops  from  Bombay  reluctantly  yielding  to  metropolis 
necessity,  departed  for  the  western  coast,  exposed  to  all        ^ 
the  fury  of  the  monsoon  which^was  then  raging  on  the 
Malabar  side  of  the  mountains*    CornwaUis  having  halted 
some  days  to^  cover  the  retreat  of  the  other  army,  ^eemed 
it  expedient  to  defer  the  siege  of  Seringapatam  till  ^he 
following  campaign,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  seascm 
in^  reducing  ^e «  interjacent  country  and   forts,  securing 
communication  with  the  allies,  preparing  plentiful  supplies 
of  provision,  and  making  other  dispositions  for  commencing 
the  investment  as  soon  as  the  monsoon  should  be  over* 
.The  most  difficult  and -most  important  acquisitions  durftig 
the  remainder  of  this  campaign,  were  Nundydroog,  the 
.capital  of  a  rieh  district,  and  Savendroog,  or  the  Rock*  of 
Death,  a  fortress  which  commanded  a  great  part  of  the 
country  between  Bangalore  and  Seringapatam.     £arly  in  j^  ^^^^ 
1792,  the  Nizam  and  the   Mahrattar  joined  the  British  he  hesiege* 
army,  now  on  its  march ;  and  on  the '5th  of  February,  the  tam?***^*' 
British  host  once  more  appeared  before  Tippoo's  capital. 
On  the  7th,  soon  after  midnight,  they  attacked  the  sultan's 
lines,   forced  his  camp,  gained   a  complete  victory,   and 
•compelled  him  to  confine  himself  within  the  city.     The 
Bombay   army    new   arriving,   a  junction    was   effected 
between  Abercrombie  and  the  commander  in  chief,  and 
the  city  was  invested  on  every  side.  Seringapatam  has  the 
form  of  a  triangle  almost  isoskeles :  two  sides  are  washed 
by  the  river,  while  the  third  is  joined  to  the  country.    On 
this,  the  western  side,  as  naturally  the  most  accessible,  the 
fortifications  are  the  strongest:  aware  of  this  circumstance, 
the  British  general  instead  of  directing  his  main  attack 
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CHAP,   from  the  island^  resolved  to  make  his  assault  across  ^ 
.   yiyer.     The  trenches  were  open,  the  siege  wa^  advancing 


1798.     ^^^^  great  rapidity,  and  dispositions  were  made  for  com- 
Tippoo       mencing  an  immediate  assault.  The  sultan  seeing  himaelf 
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peaee^  and  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  importuned  by  the  people  t« 
I^^^J^*"^*!}:^  terminate  the  war,  and  fearing  sedition  if  he  refused,  at 
tation  ot     last  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  him  on  the  fottow- 
ivftitis.  ^"^'  ii^g  conditions :  first,  that  he  should  cede  one  half  of  his 
dominions  to  the  allied  powers ;  seccmdly^  ^at  he  should 
pay  three  crores,  and  thirty  lacks  of  rupees  ;^  thirdlj^  that 
he  should  unequivocally  restore   all  the  prisoners  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  Mysoreans  from  the  time  of  Hyder 
Ally ;  and  fourthly,  that  two  of  his  three  eldest  sonsshooM 
be  delivered  up  as  hostages  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
treaty.  Agreeably  to  these  terms,  the  treasure  began  to  be 
carried  to  the  British  camp,  and  on  the  26th,  the  young 
princes  were  conducted  to  lord  Cornwallis*  This  ceremony 
was  performed  with  great  pomp :  meanwhile  Tippoo  made 
some  attempts  to  retard  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  but 
lord  Comwallis  issuing  orders  fo^  recommencing  the  siege, 
he  submitted  to  all  the  British  demands ;  and  the  peace 
Was  finally  concluded  on  the  19th  of  March*    Thus  ended 
a  war  which  delivered  the  company  from  the  dangers  to 
which  it  was  exposed,  by  the  inveterate  hostility  of  the 
most  powerful  of  its  neighbours ;  constantly  inclined  from 
interest  and  connexion,  to  unite  with  France*    The  territo- 
ries of  which  Tippoo  was  divested,  were  divided  between 
the  three  allied  powers,  in  three  equal  portions.    This  act 
"Generous    ^f  ^ood  faith  to  our  Allies,  and  the  separate  arrangements 
his  loixi-      made  by  locd  Comwallis  with  the  nabobs  of  Oade  and  the 
pertinT      Carnatic,  as  well  as  the  principal  native  rajahs,  left  a  very 
pvifLe         honourable  and  advantageous  impression  of  British  justice 
on  the  memory  of  the  natives.  Lord  Comwallis  and  gene- 
ral Meadows,  with  great  generosity,  resigned  their  share 
of  the   plunder  to  the  rest  of  the   army.     His  lordship 
having  reduced  this  potent  enemy,  turned  his  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  territory  which  had  been  ceded  by 
the   sultan  of  Mysore.     Several  British  gentlemen  had 
applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  orietital  languages, 
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and  by  this  means  had  become  acquainted  with  the  history   chap. 
and  customs  of  the  natives.    Among  other  valuable  info|r-   ^^^^^ 
mation,  they  had  learned  the  ancient  mode  of  collecting      ^^^^ 
the  revenues  throughout  India*     By  conversancy  in   the  ^i^^asvii-et 
Persian  and  Indostan  tongues,  both  civil  and  military  offi-  Unp^me- 
cers  discovered  that  the  system  of  collection  in  Mysore  ™entof 
was  extremely  productive,  without  oppressing  the  inhabi- 
tants;  and  that  its  chief  advantage  arose  from  the  imposts 
being  fixed,   so    that   accounts   were  simplified,  and  the 
oppressions  of  intermediate  agents  were  not  suffered  to 
exist.     His  lordship,  from  the  knowledge  which  he  had 
acquired  concerning  Indian  systems  of  finance,  extended 
"his  improvements   to  Bengal,  and  other  settlements   in 
India.' 

S  See  Anavftl  RegUter,  17^. 
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